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THE 


PREFACE. 


H E Publishing of this Second, Volume of The Gardeners - 
Di<^ionary, in a few Years after the Firft , may poffibly 
feem to require an Apology to the Public , who have fo 
kindly received my former Volume , left my omitting feveral 
Yhings in that , fhould be interpreted as a Defigiiy in order 
to furnifh Matter for another : But this , I muft declare , 
was very far from my thoughts ; for at the Time when that Volume was 
compiled> I had room , as I thought , to apprehend , that it might not be fo 
well received , after fo many Books which had appeared on the fame SubjeSi 
in the Compafs of a few Years before. Therefore I purpofely omitted many 
Plants , which were not commonly cultivated in Gardens , left the Book ftoould 
fwell to fuch a Bulky as might be an Obftacle to the Sale, by making it too 
dear for the generality of Readers. Some Plants had alfo efcaped my Notice 
at that timey of which I was foon informed by fame of my Friendsy who 
advifed me to draw up an Account of their Culture , and to publiftj them in 
a Jmall Piece feparatelyy rather than to add them in any future Edition , 
that the Purchafers of the former Volume might not be injured. \ And this 
being agreeable to my Refolution , and Promtfe to the PubliCy in my ftrft 
Editiony I the more readily complied with ity and accordingly'pubtifbed them 
as an Appendix to ity fome Years ago. But as there has not been a proper ■■ 
tamable Demand for them , [faw Perfons caring to pur chafe fuch a fmall 
Piecty after their Books were boundy as being fubjeB to be mifaid on loft) 
it is to be fuppofedy that they will Jlill be neto to a great many Perfons) 
who purebafed the firft Volume. ‘ V ! . - 

Vol. II. [ a ] Sobtl 
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Soon after the Publication of the Appendix y I received feveral Letters 
from Perfons of great Confderation ; in which they took Notice , that as The 
Gardeners Dictionary was now more generally conftdted than any other Book, 
on the Subject y the omitting of any ufeful Plant [however inconfiderableit 
might appear to fome Perf ons') was thought a Deficiency in the Work* By. 
other Perfons I was informed , that as I had treated of feveral Things 
relating to Agriculture in the former Volume, it would be acceptable to the 
Public y if I were to communicate fuch other Obfervations or Experiments as 
I fhould have made relating to that SubjeEl. For thefe Reafons I employed 
my leifure Hours in minuting down from my Papers all thofe Things which 
might anfwer both Intimations , and be particularly ufeful to fuch Perfons as 
were curious in making Improvements in Agriculture . 

Thefe Articles , together with the feveral new Plants which I found it 
necejfary to add\ would have too much fwelled the firfi Volume, had I been 
difpofed to add them to it , at^ but for thatReafon^ and the fuftice due to the 
Purchafers of the fifft Edition thereof I fhould gladly have done in the lafi 
Impreffton of that Piece: And having moreover feveral Catalogues and other 
Matters to add , at the Requeft of divers worthy and judicious Friends , / 
thought it befty on all thefe Confiderationsy to publijh all together as a Second 
Volume^ which fhould complete my general Defgn t and yet in no fort depre¬ 
ciate the Firft. 

\ 

Thefe Catalogues contain , firft y the Names of the feveral Sorts of Trees . 
and Shrubs which will thrive in the open Air in England, ranged according 
to their feveral Growths: by the Knowledge of whichy fuch Perfons as are 
not well acquainted with the Heights to which they ufually rife y may know 
how to difpofe of the7n in GardenSy and other Plantationsy fo as to render 
them moft ornamental . 

The feveral hardy Flowers , which will thrive in the open Borders , and da 
not require Covering in Winter , are alfoy in the next Placey ranged in a 
Gataloguey fo that any Perfons may eafily feleSl fuch of them as are for their 
Purpofe. 

The next Catalogue is that of fuch flowering Plants as will thrive under 
Trees in Wildernejjes ; which I have often been folicited to draw upy as what 
'dould be of no fnall Ufe and Pleafure to many curious Improvers. 

To thefe are added Catalogues of tender Exotic Plants y which are ranged 
according to the feveral Degrees of Heat they require in Winter ; whereby 
any Perfon may be eafily inftruEled how to difpofe them: for want of knowing, 
whichy many have placed fome of the moft tender Exotic.. Plants y . in common 
Green-houfeSy amongfi Orange-trees and Myrtles , where they have been foon 
deftroyed. 

I have 
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I have alfo added a Catalogue offuch of the PlaHts,which are direEled to be 
ufed in Medicine, 'as ’will thrive in the open Air England; fo that thofe 
e who are defrous to cultivate them, may know which will thrive with them fo 
Advantage: and I have difinguijhed thofe of them which grow wild in 
England, in fuch a manner that any PerJ'on may know in what Soils and 
Situations they may be found ; which will alfo be a Direbiion for their Cul¬ 
ture , and is what many Perfons, efpecially fuch as live at a Diftance from 
London, and have frequent Occafon to make ufe of thefe Plants, have been 
defrous of knowing. 

In this Volume, I have alfo cdrreBed fome Miftakes which had pajfed in 
theformer: But as to the effential Parts of Gardenings I do not find, upon 
the mof diligent Obfervation, that I have any Alterations to make ; efpecially 
in the Management of Fruit-trees, in which fome Perfons differ from me at 
prefent ; but from upwards of twenty Years PraBice, I am convinced, that 
more Succefs is not to be expeBed, in any other Method of Pruning or Ma¬ 
nagement, than that which is laid down in the former Volume of The Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary : for although, by a particular Method of Pruning, it is 
poffible to have more Fruit for two or three Years ; yet this will fo weaken 
the Trees, that many tunes they are never to be recovered ; and thofe which 
are ?iot fo far reduced, cannot, with the befi Management, be brought into 
good Order under feveral Years. So that where the future Welfare of Trees 
is confulted, a moderate Share of Fruit is much to be preferred ; which being 
better nourifhed, are alfo always of a larger Size, and generally better 
favoured; Confderations of much greater Efimation to all curious Perfons, 
than fuch a Plenty as depreciates the Fruit, and exhaufs the Vigour of the 
Tree. 

In treating on the Culture of the federal Sorts of Plants herein mentioned, 
/ have put down faithfully what is found by Experience to be the befi Method ; 
and if in this Article it fsould be thought by any Perfons, that I have been 
too prolix, or that many of the Plants winch I have enumerated, are to be 
met with but in few Gardens, I hope they will excufe me, when they con- 
Jider, that this is intended as a Syftem of Gardening, in which it would be 
thought, by the judicious Part of Mankind, a much greater Fault to have 
omitted any Plants which are now Cultivated in England. 

The fever al Improvements which have of late Years been made in the Cul¬ 
ture of Exotic Plants, I have here inferted, particularly of the Ariana, 
which is now become common in mof Parts ^England ; fo that, from the 
various Experiments which have been made in its Culture, the Fruit of this 
Plant has been greatly improved, both in the Size and Flavour ; whereby it 
is brought to a Degree of PerfeBion, very little inferior to that in the 
Countries of its natural Growth. And as there have been fever al Methods 
praSlifed in cultivating thefe Plants, there have alfo been feveral Contrir 
1 vances 
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cancel of Stoves, in order to lejfen the Expence, and to bring the Fruit to a 
larger Size: for which Reafon I have inferted Flans of two Sorts of Stoves, 
which are found to anfwer thefe Furpofes left ; and have given fuch plain 
DireSlions for their StruBure, as, it is hoped, cannot be mijiaken, by any 
Perfon the leaf converfant with fuch Sort of Buildings. 

1 have alfo been pretty full in my Directions for building and managing 
of Hot-walls, either for accelerating the ripening of Fruit early in Summer, 
or for bringing fuch late-ripe Fruit to Perfe&ion, as cannot be obtained 
in this Country without fuch artificial Helps; and as this Fart of Gardening 
is at prefent much in Requefl, I have been the more careful to render the 
InJlruaiOns for it as plain as pofftble, that there jhould not be any Mifiake 
made by thofe who are defirous to put them in PraEHce. 

In the Whole of this Work, I have endeavoured to lay down the InfiruElions 
given, in fo plain and intelligible a manner, as may make them eafily under- 
flood by Perfons of all Capacities, who will but diligently apply themfelves to 
the praBic Part: for all which Reafons, I prefume to hope, that this addi¬ 
tional Work may be found not altogether unworthy of the Indulgence of thofe 
kind Perfons who have fo favourably received my former Performance. 

v.; r j * • 
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BIBS; The Fir tree. 

SpSAmK The additional Species, which 
wefe omitted in the former Vo- 

x. Abies foliis prxlongis, pinUm JimUlans. 
Rail Hift. Fir-tree with long Leaves, re- 
fembling thoft of the Pine-tree. 

2. A Bits orient alis, folio brevi & tetragono , 
fruftu minimo, deorfum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. 
Baftern Fir-treey with (hort fquare Leaves, 
and {mail Fruit hanging downward. 

3. Abies major Sinenfis , peihnatis taxi fo * 
Jiis fubtus exjits, conit grandioribus furfum ri- 
gentibus,foliorum & fquamarum apiculis fptnejis. 
Pink. Amaltb. Great Fir-tree of China, with 
Yew-leaves* large Cones growing upright, and 
the Points of the Leaves prickly. 

4. Abies maxima Sinenfis, peffinatis taxi 
foliis, apiculis non fpinofis. Pluk. Amaltb. Great- 
eft China Fir-tree, with Yew-leaves» not prickly 
at their Points. 

Theft Sorts are, at preftnt, very rare in 
England ; the firft was fotmerly growing in 
the Garden of Mr. Edward Morgan in Weft- 
minfter , a Branch of which Tree was given to 
Mr. Ray , By Mr. Doody , who was a very curi¬ 
ous Botanift. The Leaves of this Tree are 
much longer than thoft of any other Kind of 
Fir yet known; but it hath not as yet produced 
any Cones in this Country. 

Vol. II. 


The fecond Sort was diftovered in the Le i 
1 vant by Dr. 'Tournefort, who lent the CpneS. 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. This Kind of 
Fir is very common in the Mountains of the 
Archipelago , from whence the Cones may be 
eafilv procured. 

The other two Sorts are very common in 
China, from whence I have received Seeds 
and Branches of both Kinds ; but the Seeds 
having been taken out of their Cones before 
they were brought over, had dried up, and 
loft their Germ, lb that hone of them grew j 
therefore, whoever is deiirous to propagate 
any of the coniferous Trees, Ihould have the 
Cones gathered when ripe, ( before they open} 
and let out the Seeds) in which the Seeds will 
continue frefh a long tithe : For if the Seeds 
are taken out of the Cones, they will not re¬ 
tain their growing Quality, ft as to be tranft 
ported from one Country to another. 

All the Sorts of Firs are propagated froth 
Seeds, which may be fown after the manner 
directed in the former Volume of this Dictio¬ 
nary. The only Difference to be obferved in 
their Culture, is, to ihelter fuch Sorts as come 
from a warmer Country, for two or three 
Winters, while they are young; after which 
time all the Sorts of Firs yet known, will 
thrive in the open Air in England for there 
are none of them Natives of very hot Coun^ 
tries : and thole which do grow in Countries 
ten or fifteen Degrees more to the South than 
B Englandj 
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England, are always obferved on Hills and 
Mountains, where they are expofed to fturp 
Frofts in Winter. 

Moft of the Firs yet known delight in a 
pretty ftrong deep Soil; tho’ they will grow 
tolerably well on a light dry Soil for a few 
Years : but it has been often oblerved, That 
when the Trees are arrived to the Height of 
twenty or thirty Feet, on fuch a Soil, they lofe 
their Verdure, and their under Branches begin 
to decay j after which time they feldom make 
any farther Progrefs, and many times a whole 
Plantation will fuddenly decay. Nor will any 
of the Kinds of Fir thrive in the Smoke of 
London : I don’t remember to have feen one of 
thefe Trees of any Magnitude near London, tho’ 
there are many of them yet remaining in feme 
old Gardens, which have been many Years 
Handing, but are not above twenty Feet high, 
and in a very declining State. 

The common Fir, which is a Native of 
Sweden and Norway , always grows in the 
Plains and low Grounds, where they have a 
great Depth of ftrong loamy Soil ; in which 
Places they arrive to a very great Height, tho’ 
they are almoft buried in Snow for feveral 
Months in Winter ; fo that thefe Trees might 
be cultivated in the low ftrong Lands in the 
North of England, and in Scotland, where they 
would greatly improve fuch Eftates. 

The feveral Sorts of Firs, which are Natives 
of America, do generally grow upon low 
fpringy Soils, and upon a light Ground : And 
fuch of them which have been propagated in 
England, do thrive exceedingly upon low, light, 
moift Soils; whereas thole which have been 
planted on a drier Soil, have made very little 
Progrefs; and in very dry Sealons many of 
them have quite perilhed, where they were 
not duly fupplied with Water. Thefe are all 
very hardy in refped to Cold ; fo that they 
may be planted into the full Ground, when 
they are about a Foot high, into the Places 
where they are defigned to remain. 

The filver Fir will thrive on a rocky Soil 
extremely well, provided the Rock be not too 
dry ; in which Cafe they are very fubjed to 
die in very dry Sealons, as hath been the Fate 
of fome Plantations of thefe Trees, a few Years 
fince, which were grown to a large Size. The 
largeft Trees of this Kind, which I have feen 
growing, were at Farley in Hampjbire ; thefe 
were above eighty Feet high, and from ten to 
eleven Feet in Circumference. They grew in 
a ftrong red clayey Soil ; and, upon Inquiry, 
I found they had been planted near fourfeore 
Years. 

ABROTANUM ; Southernwood. 

To this Article add ; 

3. Abkotanum mas angujlifolium tnajus. 
C. B. P. Greateft narrow-leav’d Southern¬ 
wood. 

4. Abrotanum latifolium inodorum. 
C. B. P. Broad leav’d Southernwood without 
Scent. 

5. Abrotanum mas anguftifolium incanum. 

C. B. P. Hoary narrow-leav’d Southernwood. 


6 . Abrotanum campejire , cauliculis alii - 
cantibus. C . B. P. Fine-leav’d wild Southern¬ 
wood, with whitilh Stalks. 

7. Abrotanum campejire, cauliculis ruben- 
tibus. C. B. P. Fine-leav’d wild Southernwood, 
with reddilh Stalks. 

8. Abrotanum campeflriJimile Fingitanum. 
H. L. Tangier Southernwood, refembling the 
wild Sort. 

9. Abrotanum campejire incanum, carlinx 
odore. C. B. P. Hoary Field Southernwood, 
with a Smell like the Carline 1 hiftle. 

10. Abrotanum bumile,corymbis majoribus 
aurcis. H. R. Par. Dwarf Southernw ood, with 
larger golden Flowers. 

11. Abrotanum Hifpanicum,abfntbii Pott- 
tici folio. Fount. Spanijh Southernwood, with 
a Pontic Wormwood-leaf. 

12. Abrotanum Hifpanicum maritimum , 
folio craffo fplendente et rigido. Fount- Spaivjb 
Sea Southernwood, with a thick Ihining ftiff 
Leaf. 

13. Abrotanum mas ex Surinam , molli 
birfutie canefcens. Pluk. Almag. Hoary Male 
Southernwood from Surinam. 

14. A brotanum elatius fab incanum , folds 
creberrimis , fecundum caulem in metx formant 
fajhgiatis. Pluk. Almag. Taller hoary Southern¬ 
wood, with frequent Leaves gathered into a 
kind of Pyramid. 

15. Abrotanum orient ale annuum, abfm- 
thii minoris folio. Fount. Cor. Annual Eaftern 
Southernwood, with a Leaf of the leffer 
Wormwood. 

16. Abrotanum orient ale, cbamxmelifolio. 
Fount. Cor. Eaftern Southernwood, with a 
Chamomile-leaf 

17. Abrotanum Africanum, foliis argen - 
teis angujlis, floribus fpicatis , capitulis copiofo 
tomento donatts. D. Sberard. Rail Supp. Afri¬ 
can Southernwood, with narrow filver Leaves, 
fpiked Flowers, and very woolly Heads. 

18. Abrotanum Africanum , foliis argett- 
teis angujlis , floribus umbellatis , capitulis to- 
mentefis. Raii Supp. African Southernwood, 
with narrow filver Leaves, umbellated Flowers, 
and woolly Heads. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts may be 
propagated by Slips or Cuttings, in the fame 
manner as hath been diredfced fer the two 
former, in the firft Volume: Thefe are at 
prefent more rare in the Englijh Gardens, tho* 
they are equally hardy with the other Sort; 
and may be planted for Under-fhrubs, in Quar¬ 
ters of low-growing 1 rees, where, by the Di- 
verfity of their Leaves, they will afford an 
agreeable Variety. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts grow common¬ 
ly in Germany , Italy, and Narbonne, by Way- 
fides, and in barren Places ; and are alio found 
in England by the \\ ay-fide from Newmarket 
to Lyn, near a Village called Elden. Thefe 
feem to be but Varieties from each other, 
and only differ in the Colour of their Stalks. 
They are feldom preferved in Gardens, un- 
lefs it be for Variety, by fome Bot miffs. 
Whoever is defirous to have thele Plants, 
may eafily obtain them from the Places of 
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their Growth, either the Plants, or the Seeds: 
but the Seeds ihould be lown foon after 
they are ripe; for they being very light, 
will lofe their growing Quality, if they are 
kept long out of the Ground. Thefe Plants 
feldora continue above three or four Years, 
when tranfplanted into Gardens, lo that new 
ones Ihould be raifed from 'Seed to lucceed 
them. 

The eighth Sort is not fo hardy as any of 
the former ; for being a Native of warm Coun¬ 
tries, it requires to be Iheltered from the Froft 
in V\ inter. This may be propagated as the 
former ; but Ihould be kept in Pots, that they 
may be placed under a Frame in Winter, 
where they ihould have as much free Air as 
poflible in mild Weather ; but in hard Frofts 
may be covered with Glades and Mats to 
fecure them. 

The ninth Sort ihould be treated in the lame 
manner as the Gxth or feventh Sorts, and is 
equally hardy. Thefe will continue much 
loneer on a dry barren Soil, than when they 
are planted in a rich Garden Earth. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and fixteenth 
Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Slips and Cuttings : if from Seeds, they ihould 
be fown on a warm Border of dry Earth early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds ; which, if fuffered to grow, would loon 
overbear and deftroy the young Plants. When 
the Plants are about four Inches high, lome of 
them may be planted into Pots, that they 
may be removed under Shelter in the Winter; 
and the others may be tranfplanted into a warm 
Border, obierving to ihade and water them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time, they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. Thefe Hants 
are fometimes deftroyed by fevere Froft, while 
they are young ; but afterwards they will en¬ 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters extreme¬ 
ly well, efpecially if they are planted on a dry 
lean Soil. If you propagate theie by Slips or Cut¬ 
tings, they muft be treated in the fame manner 
as hath been diredfed for the common Sort. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts are 
tenderer than any of the before-mentioned. 
Theie may be propagated either by Seeds, or 
from Slips, as the former: but they muft be 
kept in Pots, and require a good Green-houfe 
in Winter, where they ihould be placed to 
enjoy as much free Air as poflible in mild Wea¬ 
ther. 

The fifteenth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
rarely produces good Seeds in this Country. 
The fureft Method to obtain good Seeds, is to 
raife the Plants towards the latter Part of Sum¬ 
mer, and preferve them through the Winier, 
which will caufe them to flower early the fol¬ 
lowing Summer, ib that they will have time to 
perfect their Seeds; whereas thofe which are 
railed in the Spring, will flower late in the 
Autumn, and the cold Weather will come on 
before they have time to ripen Seeds. 

The feventeenth and eighteenth Sorts do 
rarely prodnee good Seeds in Europe ; but they 
may be eafily propagated by Cuttings or Slips, 


*which ihould be planted in Pots filled with 
light freih Earth, and plunged into a very mo* 
derate hot Bed, obierving to water and ihade 
them until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they ihould be inured to bear 
the open Air by Degrees ; then they ihould 
be taken out, and placed where they may have 
the Morning Sun, and iheltered from the 
ftrong Winds ; in which Situation they ihould 
remain ’till Oilober, when they would be re¬ 
moved into the Green-houie, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poflible in 
mild Weather, and muft be frequently refreihed 
with Water; but they muft be iecured from 
Froft, otherwife they will be deftroyed. 

ABSINTHIUM; Wormwood. 

To this Article add ; 

6. Absinthium Ponticum montanum.C.B.P. 
Common mountain Wormwood. 

7. Absinthium Pontic urn Creticuvi , graft 
odoris. C.B.P. Candy Ponttc Wormwood, of 
a pleafant Smell. 

8. Absinthium Ponticum tenuifolium , cau- 
libus purpurafeentibus, foliis fupina parte viri - 
dioribus. C. B P. Narrow-leav’d Pontic 
Wormwood, with purpliih Stalks, and Leaves 
greener on their Under-fide. 

9. Absinthium Ponticum tenuifolium Au - 
firiacum. C. B. P. Au (Irian Wormwood. 

10. Absinthium Ponticum repens vel fit - 
pinum. C. B. P. Creeping Pontic Wormwood. 

11. Absinthium maritimum, foliis J'uperi - 
oribus in aliquot lacinias divifls. C. B. P. Sea 
Wormwood, with the upper Leaves divided 
into iome Jags. 

12. AbsintiiIum Seripbium Germanicum. 
C. B. P. German Sea Wormwood. 

13. Absinthium SeripbiumBelgicum. C.B.P. 
Belgic Sea Wormwood. 

14. Absinthium maritimum , Seripbio Bel- 
gico fimtle , latiore folio , odoris grati. Pink. Sea 
Wormwood, reitmbling the Belgic Worm¬ 
wood, with a broader Leafj and a pleafant 
Smell. 

15. Absinthium Seripbium Gallicum . C.B.P. 
French Sea Wormwood. 

i< 5 . Absinthium SanSlonicum Gallicum. 
C. B. P. French Wormwood. 

17. Absinthium Sir pl>1ttni montanum can - 
didum. C. B P. White mountain Wormwood. 

18. Abunthium Alpinum tncanum. CB.P. 
Hoary W ormwood of the Alps. 

19. Absinthium Alpinum candidttm hu - 
mile. C. B. P. Dwarf white Wormwood of the 
Alps. 

20 Absinthium Seripbium Hi [pan’’cum, flora 
oblongo. Fi'Urn. Spanijh Wormwood, with an 
oblong Flower. 

21. Absinthium Halepcnfe , grati odoris , 
coma deltcatiore. Pluk. W'ormwood of Aleppo , 
of a plealant Smell, with a delicate Spike. 

22. Absinthium Africanum arnorefeens , 
folio ‘vermrculato incauo. Uldenl. African Tree 
Wormwood, with a hoary vermiculated Leaf. 

23. A bs 1 nth 1 u m djricanum fpicatuw,fnliis 
tenuiflimis & breviffimts integris. D. Sberard. 
Ran Supp. Spiked African Wormwood, with 
narrow ihort intire Leaves. 

24. Ab- 
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24 Absinthium maritimum noftras. D. 
frefton. Rati Supp. Scotch Sea Wormwood. 

if. Absinthium orientate fruticofum inca¬ 
num, amplo folio tenuiffme divifo. fount. Cor. 
Ahrubby Eaftern Wormwood, with large hoary 
Leaves finely divided. 

26. Absinthium orientate incanum , capil- 
laceo folio, fioribus in capitulum congeflis, fourn. 
Cor. Hoary Eaftern Wormwood, with a capil- 
laceoos Leaf, and Flowers colle&ed into an 
Head. 

27. Absinthium orientate incanum tenui - 
folium , fioribus luteis in capitulum congeftis , & 
furfum fpefiantibus. fourn. Cor. Hoary narrow- 
leav*d Eaftern Wormwood, with yellow Flowers 
colle&ed into an Head, and looking upward. 

28. Absinthium orientate incanum, tana- 
ceti folio , inodorum. fount. Cor. Hoary Eaftern 
Wormwood, with a Tanfy-leaf, without Smell. 

29. Absinthium orientate tenuifolium, ar- 
genteum ££ fericeum, flore magno. fount. Cor. 
Eaftern Wormwood, with narrow filver-co- 
loured filken Leaves. 

30. Absinthium orientate vulgari fimile,fed 
longe minus amarum. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Worm¬ 
wood, like the common, but far lefs bitter. 

Jl. Absinthium orientate tenuifolium in- 
canum , odore laveudulx, & infipidum. fourn. 
Cor. Hoary narrow-leav’d Eaftern Wormwood, 
with a lavender Smell, and infipid. 

32. Absinthium orientate tenuifolium in¬ 
canum, laixndulx odore, & amarum, flore deor- 
fum fpefiante. fourn. Cor Hoary narrow-leav’d 
Eaftern Wormwood, with a lavender Smell, 
and bitter, with the Flower hanging down. 

The twenty-fifth Sort, being a Shrub, muft 
be propagated by Cuttings, after the manner 
dire&ed for the firft Sort in the former Vo¬ 
lume. This muft be kept in Pots, that they 
may be removed into the Green-houfe in Win¬ 
ter ; becaufe in very fevere Froft it is often 
deftroyed, though in mild Winters it will live 
in the open Air, provided it is planted on a 
dry Soil, and on a warm Situation. 

The twenty-fecond and twenty-third Sorts 
are' Natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Thefe 
Sorts may alfo be propagated by planting either 
Cuttings or Slips in any of the Summer Months, 
oblerving to water and ihade them until they 
have taken Root; then they may be placed 
abroad amongft other Exotic Plants, where 
they may remain ’till October, when they muft 
be removed into the Green-houfe, and placed 
with Myrtles , and other hardy Plants, which 
require a large Share of free Air in mild Wea¬ 
ther, and only want Prote&ion from fevere 
Frofts. They will require to be frequently 
watered in mild Weather, and fhould have a 
light frefh Soil. The twenty-fecond Sort will 
rife to the Height of feven or eight Feet; but 
the twenty-third Sort is an humble Plant. 
Thefe feldom produce Seeds in Europe. 

All the other Sorts are low Plants, which 
may be propagated by their Roots, many of 
which are apt to creep too much, fo as to 
render it difficult to keep them within Compafs. 
Thefe do many of them die to the Ground in 
Autumn, and rife again the following Spring. 


The beft Seafon for tranfplanting thefe Plants 
is in March , juft before they begin to (hoot j 
they will grow in almoft any Soil or Situation, 
but the Eaftern Kinds fhould be planted in a 
.warmer Place than the other Sorts. They 
fhould be 'planted in Beds about four Feet 
broad, with Paths two Feet broad between 
each Bed, for the more convenient cleaning 
them from Weeds, and for gathering the Herb 
for Ufe. The Diftance which fhould be allowed 
to the Plants ought not to be lefs than eighteen 
Inches, or two Feet; becaufe as they are great 
Runners by their Roots, they will foon meet 
and fpread over the whole Beds. They may 
remain in thefe Beds three or four Years, and 
will require no other Culture, but to keep ’em 
clear from Weeds ; and every Spring before 
they fhoot, to cut off their dead Stalks, and 
fpread a little frefh Earth over the Beds. Ac 
which time you fhould dig up the Paths be¬ 
tween the Beds, and cut off the Roots which 
may have fpread into them, otherwife they 
will foon over-run the Paths. 

There are a great Variety of the Sea Worm¬ 
woods, which grow plentifully on the fait 
Marfhes in divers Parts of England, which are 
indifferently gathered, and brought to the 
Markets, and fold for the Roman Wormwood, 
from which they differ greatly in the Colour 
of their Leaves, as alfo in their Tafte and Smell: 
but by many rerfons the Sea Wormwoods are 
preferred to the true Roman Wormwood , as 
having a ftronger and more grateful Scent; 
though the Roman Wormwood is thought to be 
lels naufeous to the Stomach. However, as 
that is now generally difufed, it would be to 
little Purpofe to recommend it i fince it would 
be difficult to alter a Pradice which has been 
fo long continued. 

ABUTILON j Yellow Mallow. 

To this Article add j 

6 . Abutxlon altbxoides, flore cameo, fruftu 
globofo. Hort. Eltb. p. 1. Abutilon with the 
Appearance of Altbxa , having a flefh-colour’d 
Flower, and a globular Fruit. 

7. Abutilon periplocx acutioris folio, fru- 
ftu flellato. Hort. Eltb. p. 4. Abutilon with 
a fharp-pointed Periploca-leafj and a ftarry 
Fruit. 

8. Abutilon Americanum, folio baflato,flore 
amplo purpuro-caeruleo, pedicults longis tnflden- 
ttbus. Houft. American Abutilon, with a fpear- 
pointed Leaf, and large purple Flowers, with 
long Foot-ftalks. 

9. Abutilon Americanum, flore albido,fru- 
ftu e capfulis vefieariis plants conflato, pediculo 
geniculato. Martyn. Cent. 1. PI. 33. American 
Abutilon, with a whitifh Flower, a fmooth 
fwelling Seed-veflcl, and a jointed Stalk. 

10. Abutilon Americanum, ribefii foliis, 
flore cameo, fruftu pentagono afpero. Houft. 
American Abutilon, with Curran-leaves, a 
fiefh-coloured Flower, and a rough five-cor¬ 
nered Fruit. 

11. Abutilon Americanum frutefeens, folio 
amplo cordato, fubtus lanugino/b , fioribus amplis 
luteis, Houft. Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
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ft large heftrt-fhaped Leaf, woolly on the Under 
Side, and large yellow Flowers. 

12. Abutilon fruticofum aquaticum, folio 
cordato Jcabro, flore pallide luteo. Houft. Shrubby 
aquatic Abutilon, with a rough heart-fhaped 
Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower. 

13. Abutilon Americanum, populi folio ; 
leviter ferrato. Iloujl. American Abutilon, 
with a Poplar-leaf, (lightly fawed on their 
Edges. 

14. Abutilon Americanum fruticofum, fo¬ 
lds cordatis , floribus parvis purpurafcentibus. 
Houfi. . Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
heart-fhaped Leaves; and linall purplifh 
Flowers. 

15. Abutilon Americanum vifcofum, al¬ 
thaea folio mucronato, flore parvo luteo. Houft. 
American vifcous Abutilon, with pointed 
Marfhmallow-leaves, and a fmall yellow 
Flower. 

16. Abutilon fruticofum, foliis fubrotundis 
ferratis, floribus albis pentapetalis, ad alas folio- 
rum conglomerate. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby Ameri¬ 
can Abutilon, with roundilh ferrated Leaves, 
and - white Flowers growing in Clufters from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 

Thefe Plants are moft of theta annual, and 
require to be railed from Seeds every Spring. 
The firft and third Sorts, which are mentioned 
in the former Volume, may be lown in the 
full Ground in March, in a light Soil, and an 
open Expofure ; where they will come up and 
thrive very well, and perfect their Seeds in 
September. The firft Sort grows to the Height 
of three or four Feet, but the third Sort fpreads 
on the Ground ; wherefore it fhould be allow¬ 
ed Room. As thefe Plants do not well bear 
tranfplanting, they (hould be fown where they 
are to remain j and where they are too dole, 
they (hould be thinn’d, to give them room to 
grow: Thefe require no other Culture but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which would 
over-run and deftroy them. 

The fecond, fourth, fifth, feventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth Sorts are alfo annual; but 
coming from hot Countries, they require to be 
railed on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and muft 
be afterwards tranfplanted into Pots, and 
plunged on a frelh Hot-bed, in brder to bring 
them forward, otherwife they will not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The fixth Sort grows woody, and will tile 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet; the Leaves 
are very hoary, and the whole Shrub has the 
Appearance of the Althaea frutex. This Plant 
may be propagated by lowing of the Seeds in 
the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up two or three Inches 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted each into a 
fmall Pot filled with light Earthy and plunged 
into the Hot-bed, obferving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken new Root; and as 
the Water becomes warm, they (hould be in¬ 
ured to bear the open Air. In Summer thefe 
Plants may be expoied to the open Air, in a 
warm Situation ; but in Winter they muft be 
placed in a warm Green-houfe, and will require 
to be frequently watered : with this Manage- 
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ment the.Plants will flowery and produce ripe 
Seeds every Year. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and four¬ 
teenth Sorts were difeoyered by my late learned 
Friend Dr. William Hotiftoun , in the Spanijh 
Weft-Indies, from whence he fjent. the heeds, 
and fair Samples of all the Kinds; to England'. 
Thefe may all be propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring j 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high; they fhould be tranfplanted into 
a frelh Hot-bed, in order to bring them for¬ 
ward, obferving to water and (hade them until 
they have taken Root, after which.time they 
fhould conftantly be fuppiled with Water three 
of four times a Week ; and in hot Weather the 
Glaffes fhould be railed, to admit frefh Air to 
the Plants, which will greatly ftrengthen them. 
When the Plants are grown pretty large, they 
fhould be taken up carefully, to preferve the 
Earth to their Roots, and each planted into a 
feparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth ; and 
then the Pots fhould bfe plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
arid (hade them until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they fhould be ma¬ 
naged as before. When, the Plants are grown 
too tall to remain under the Glafles of the Hot¬ 
bed; they fhould be removed into the Bark- 
ftove, where they muft remain all the follow¬ 
ing Winter: but they need not be kept in a 
very great Heat, a moderate Warmth being 
much more agreeable to them. The fecond 
Year moft of thefe Plants Will flower, pro¬ 
vided they are continued in the Stove ; for if 
they are expoied to the open Air in the 
Summer Seafon, they will riot make any Pro- 
grefs, and in a cold Summer will bedeftroyed ; 
therefore it is by far the better Method to 
keep them conftantly in the Bark-ftove, and 
to let them have a large Share of free Air in 
warm Weather. With this Management moft 
of the Sorts will produce Flowers and Seeds in 
England , and may be continued for feveral 
Years. 

ACACIA ; The Egyptian Thorri; 

T o this Article add ; 

9. Acacia non fpinofa, flore albo, ftamini- 
bus longis, joliorum pinnis latitifculis, glabris 
id auritis. Houft. Acacia without Thorns, 
having white Flowers with lorig Filaments, and 
broad fmooth Leaves. 

10. Acacia humilis non fpinofa, foliis fub- 
tus incanis, florum ftaminibus longis rubentibus. 
Houft. Dwarf Acacia without Thorns, having 
red Flowers with long Filaments. 

11. Acacia Americana non fpinofa, flore 
pur pureo, ftaminibus longifftmis, filiquis planis 
villofis , pinnis foh or urn tenuiffmis. Houft. Ame¬ 
rican Acacia without Thorns, having purple 
Flowers, with very long Filaments, flat hairy 
Pods, and very narrow Leaves. 

12. Acacia fpinofa, foliorum pinnis tenuif- 
fimis glabris, floribus globefis lutets, fpinis Ion - 
gijfums. Houft. Prickly Acacia, with very nar¬ 
row fmooth Leaves, round yellow Flowers, 
and very long Thorns. 

C 13. Aca- 
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1 3 . Acacia non fpinofa, flore albo, foliorum 
pinnis latiufculis glabris , filiquis longis plants. 
Houft. White-flowering Acacia without Thorns, 
having broad fmooth Leaves, and long flat 

14. Acacia non fpinofa tenuifolia villofa j 
floribus globofis albis, filiquis brevibus bir/utis. 
Houft. Narrow-leav’d hairy Acacia without 
Thorns, having round white Flowers, and 
Ihort hairy Pods. 

15. Acacia non fpinofa , latiore folio vil- 
lofo, floribus globofis albis , 

birfutis. Houft. Broad-leav’d hairy Acacia, 
having round white Flowers, and Ihort hairy 

16. Acacia non fpinofa, floribus globofis 
albis , foliorum pinnis tenuifflmis glabris, fili¬ 
quis ad fingula grana tumidis. Houft. Acacia 
without Thoms, having round white Flowers, 
with very narrow fmooth Leaves, and jointed 
Pods. 

17. Acacia Americana frutefeens non 
aculeata, flore purpureo. Plum. Shrubby Ame¬ 
rican Acacia, without Thorns, and a purple 
Flower. 

18. Acacia Americana, flore luteo globofis 
fpinis exiguis, foliorumque pinnis tenuifflmis 
pubefeentibus. Houft. American Acacia, with 
a round yellow Flower, lmall Thorns, with 
very narrow Leaves, which are hairy. 

19. Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, floribus fpi- 
catis lute is, filiquis longijfimis comprejfls flaws. 
Houft. Narrow-leav’d prickly Acacia, with 
fpiked yellow Flowers, and long compreffed 
yellow Pods. 

20. Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia , fpinis fin- 
gulis cornu bovinum per longitudinem fijfum 
referentibus. Houft. Prickly narrow-leav’d 
Acacia, with Angle Thorns refembling an 
Ox’s Horn, fplit longitudinally. 

21. Acacia Americana, faginis foliis, tetra- 
phylla, flofculis ftaminofis in fpicam difpofitis. 
Pink. Amaltb. Broad four leav’d Acacia, with 
ftamineous Flowers difpofed in a Spike. 

22. Acacia bumilis latifolia non fpinofa, 
fiaminibus florum longiffmis rubentibus. Houft. 
Dwarf broad-leav’d Acacia, without Thorns, 
having long red ftamineous Flowers. 

23. Acacia Americana non fpinofa lati folia, 
filiquis marginatis, S 3 ad fingula grana tumidis. 
Houft. Broad-leav’d American Acacia, with 
bordered Pods, which fwell where each Seed 
is lodged. 

24. Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, filiquis latis, 
fpinis minimis recurvis folitariis. Houft. Nar¬ 
row-leav’d thorny Acacia, with broad Pods, 
and fmall crooked Spines, which grovf fingly. 

25. Acacia non fpinofa, filiquis latis com- 
preflis, pinnis foliorum latiufculisglabris. Aca¬ 
cia without Thorns, with broad comprefled 
Pods, and broad fmooth Leaves. 

26 Acacia lion fpinofa tetrapbylla lati- 
foUa, fiaminibus florum lengifflmis rubentibus. 
Four ieav’d Acacia, without Thorns, with 
broad Leaves, and long ftamineous red 
Flowers. 

27. Acacia non fpinofa tenuifolia,filiquis va¬ 
ne mtc-rtis. Houft. Narrow-leav’d Acacia, with¬ 
out Thorns, and varioufly contorted Pods. 


28. Acacia Americana tetrapbylla S 3 fpi¬ 
nofa, floribus globofis, fiaminibus florum longis 
rubentibus. Four-leav’d prickly Acacia, with 
round Flowers having long red Stamina. 

Thefe twenty Sorts of Acacia were collected 
by the late Dr. Houftoun, in Jamaica, at Car- 
thagena , and La Vera Cruz , who fent the Seeds 
and Specimens to England, where many of 
the Kinds are now growing. Thefe Plants 
are propagated by Seeds, which muft be pro¬ 
cured from the Countries where they naturally 
grow j for they do not produce Seeds in Eu¬ 
rope. In the bringing over of the Seeds, great 
Care ihould be taken to preferve them from 
Infefts, which generally eat into the Pods, 
and alfo confume the Subftance of the Seeds, 
leaving only the outer Covering: Thefe Infedts 
are very fmall, fo as often to efcape the Sight: 
But if you find any Pods to have Holes in 
them, you may then conclude there are Infedfs 
amongft them; fb that the looner you take out 
the Seeds, the more furely you will preiervf 
them: but you fhould put them into frefh 
Papers, and throw away thofe in which the 
Pods had been, left fbme of the Infedts ihould 
be left therein. 

The Seeds of all thefe Sorts fhould be fbwn 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ihould be tranf- 
planted into fmall Pots filled with light frefh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water and ihade them until 
they have taken new Root j after which time 
they muft be treated in the manner directed 
in the former Volume, for the Egyptian Aca¬ 
cia. Thefe Plants muft be constantly kept 
in the Bark-ftove, otherwife they will make 
very little Progrefs, efpecially while they are 
young. In the Summer Seaibn thefe Plants 
ihould have a large Share of frefh Air, and 
muft be frequently refreihed with Water j and 
in Winter the Stove in which they are placed 
ihould be kept to a temperate Degree of Heat: 
with this Management thefe Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and moft of them will pro¬ 
duce Flowers in two or three Years from the 
time of their being fbwn. 

ACANTHUS j Brank-Uriine, or Bears- 
breech. 

To this Article add j 

Acanthus orientalis humillimus, foliis 
pinnatis aculeatis. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaftern 
Bears-breech, with prickly winged Leaves. 

This Sort of Bears-breech was difeovered by 
Dr. tfournefort in the Levant, who fent it to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. This may be propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, which ihould be fbwn on a 
Bed of light frefh Earth in the Spring of 
the Year ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ihould be carefully weeded j and > in very 
dry Weather they ihould be watered, which 
will greatly promote their Growth. In this Bed 
they may remain until the following Spring, 
when they ihould be carefully taken up and 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to re¬ 
main, which Ihould be in a warm Situation, 
and on a dry frefh Soil. Thefe Plants ihould 
be allowed a great Share of Room j for 
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they are very apt to fpread far; and their 
Leaves will grow to a great Size, when the 
Plants are ftrong j fo that if any other Plants 
Hand near them, they will be in Danger of 
fufiering by being over-fpread- 

It has been much difputed by the Learned, 
•whether the common Sort of Acanthus is the 
Plant which Virgil mentioned under that Name: 
but this is not eafy to be reconciled j for, ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, the Acanthus fhould be a 
tonfile Plant, and proper to cut into Figures ; 
and Virgil makes it an Enter-green , a Berry- 
hearing Plant , and a Climber , neither of which 
Properties belong to our Acanthus: but the 
Defcription which Diofcorides has given of the 
Acanthus agrees very well with our common 
Bears-breecb ; and from the Remains of fbme 
ancient Buildings at Rome , which have the 
Figure of the Acanthus cut on the Capitals of 
the Pillars, which are yet intire, there is a 
good Refemblance to the Leaves of the com¬ 
mon Acanthus. 

ACER j The Maple-tree. 

To this Article add ; 

Acer trifolia. CB.P. Maple-tree with a 
trifoliated Leaf. 

This Sort of Maple grows plentifully about 
Montpelier , and other Places in the South of 
France , where it rifes to the Height of our 
common Maple ; but in England it is very 
rare at prefent, and only to be found in fbme 
curious Botanic Gardens. This Tree may be 
propagated from Seeds, in the fame man¬ 
ner as our common Maple j but the Seeds 
fhould be fown in Autumn, foon after they 
are ripe, otherwife they feldom grow ; which 
is the Reafbn why this Tree is fb fcarce in 
England ; for there are no Trees which have 
yet produced Seeds here ; and the Seeds will 
not retain their growing Quality fb as to bear 
tranfporting hither, unlefs they are put into 
Earth or Sand, by which Method they might 
be brought over very fafe. 

ACETOSA j Sorrel. 

To this Article add j 

4. Acetosa foliis crifpis. C. B. P. Sorrel 
with curled Leaves. 

f. Acetosa Montana maxima. C. B. P. 
Greateft Mountain Sorrel. 

6. Acetosa Pyrenaica, anguftiffimo 62 lon- 
giffvno folio. Scbol. Bot. Pyrenean Sorrel, with 
very long narrow Leaves. 

7. Acetosa Montana, lato ari rotundo folio. 
Bocc. Muf. Mountain Sorrel, with a broad 
arum Leaf. 

8. Acetosa montana pumila, fagopyri folio. 
Bocc. Muf. Dwarf Mountain Sorrel, with a 
buck-wheat Leaf. 

9. Acetosa tuberofa radice. CB.P. Sorrel 
with a tuberofe Root. 

10. Acetosa caltbce folio, percgrina. C.B.P. 
Foreign Sorrel, with a marygold Leaf. 

xi. Acetosa lucida, folio atriplicis. H.R 
Par. Shining Sorrel, with orach Leaves. 

is Acetosa majorItalica,femme rotundiore 
£?, glomerate. H R. Par. Greater Italian Sorrel, 
with a round glomerated Seed. 


13. Acetosa arvenjis lanceolata. C.E.P. 
124. Sheeps Sorrel. 

14. Acetosa lanceolata anguftifolia elatior. 
Mor. Hijl. Taller narrow-leav’d fpear-pointed 
Sorrel. 

15. Acetosa ocy mi folio, Neapolitana. CB.P. 
Neapolitan Sorrel, with a Bafil-leaf 

16. Acetosa Americana, folits longijjimispe- 
diculis donatis. C. B P. American Sorrel, with 
Leaves growing on long Pedicles. 

17. Acetosa rotundifolia repens Ebora- 
cenfis , folio in medio deliquium patiente. Mor. 
Hift. Creeping round-leav’d Sorrel of the 
North. 

18. Acetosa arborefeens, fubrotundo folio , 
ex lnfulis Fortunatis. Pluk. Almag. Shrubby 
Sorrel, with a round Leaf, from the Fortunate 

1/lands. 

The fourth Sort of Sorrel is a Variety from 
the common Sort, which often arifes from the 
fame Seeds, as doth alfo that with white Flow¬ 
ers j fb that they do not deferve the Notice 
which the Writers on Botany have taken of 
them. 

The fifthj fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are all of 
them very hardy Plants, and may be propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds, in the fame manner as the com¬ 
mon Sort, with this Difference only, of allow¬ 
ing the large Sorts more Room j fot the fixth 
and feventh Sorts grow very large, and there¬ 
fore require to be left a Foot afunder, or 
more. The Roots abide feveral Years, and 
may be parted at Michaelmas to propagate 
their Kinds j though they all fucceed much 
better by Seeds, which they ufually perfe& in 
this Country. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth Sorts grow 
wild on dry Banks, and on the Sides of Gravel- 
pits in divers Parts of England, and are 
rarely admitted to have Place in a Garden. 
Thefe multiply exceedingly by their Roots 
which creep very far under Ground } fo that 
they fhould' not be fuffered to grow near other 
Plants. The thirteenth Sort is placed in the 
Catalogue of Simples, in the College Difpenfa- 
tory ; but, I believe, is feldom ordered in 
Medicine. 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts are annual, 
and are rarely cultivated, except in Botanic 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety -, thefe may 
be propagated by fbwing of their Seed on a 
Bed of light Earth in March •, and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be conftantly 
kept clean from Weeds; and where they are 
too clofe to each other, they fhould be thin¬ 
ned : but they do not bear tranfplanting well j 
therefore they fhould always be fbwn where 
they are defigned to remain. In June thefe 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in Auguft. 

The feventeenth Sort grows wild in Tork- 
fhire , and feveral other Northern Counties of 
England and Scotland, from whence it is often 
procured for the fake of Variety ; but it doth 
not thrive well in the Southern Parts : it fhould 
have a fhauy Situation, and a moift ftrong 
Soil. 
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The eighteenth Sort will grow to the Height 
tff twelve or fourteen Feet, and become woody, 
lo as to have the Appearance of a Tree. This 
is preferved in Green-houfes in Winter, by 
Perfons who are curious in collecting Exotic 
Plants. It may be eafily propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings in a Bed of light Earth, during 
any of the Summer Months, obferving to water 
and lhade them until they have taken Root; 
when they Ihould be taken up and planted in 
Pots filled with frefh Earth, and placed in a 
fhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they may be placed 
amongft Myrtles , Geraniums , and other hardy 
Exotic Plants, ’till Oftober, when they fhould 
be removed into the Green-houfe, where they 
fhould be placed to have as much free Air as 
poffible in mild Weather ; for otherwife they 
will become very weak and unfightly. 

ACONITUM ; Wolfsbane. 

To this Article add ; 

5. Aconitum py rami dale multiflorum. H■ R. 
Par. Pyramidal Wolfsbane, with many Flow¬ 
ers, commonly call’d Monkfhood. 

6. Aconitum lycoftonum, bumili caule , ac 
ininoribus foliis. Dod. Dwarf Wolfsbane, with 
leffer Leaves. 

7. Aconitum Pyrenaicum , ampliore folio 
tenuius laciniato. Tourn. Wolfsbane of the 
Pyrenean Mountains, with larger Leaves, cut 
into narrow Segments. 

8. Aconitum coeruleum,napelli flore. C.B.P. 
283. Autumnal Wolfsbane, with a blue Flower. 

9. Aconitum coma infexa, foliis angufiio- 
ribus. C.B.P. 283. Narrow-leav’d Wolfsbane, 
with inflexed Heads. 

10. Aconitum coma inflexa , foliis laliori- 
bus. tourn. Broad-leav’d Wolfsbane, with 
inflexed Heads. 

11. Aconitum iv.fiexa coma, maximum.C.B.P. 
Wolfsbane with the largeft inflexed Heads. 

12. AconItum feu napellus 1. flore rofeo. 
C.B.P. Wolfsbane with a rofe-coloured 
Flower. 

13. Aconitum feu napellus 1. flore albo. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane with a white Flower. 

14. Aconitum feu napellus 1. flore ex coe - 
ruleo & albo marie gat 0. C. B. P. Wolfsbane 
with a Flower variegated from blue to white. 

15. Aconitum miolaceum , feu napellus 2. 
C. B. P. Wolfsbane with a violet-coloured 
Flower. 

16. Aconitum purpureum , feu napellus 3. 
C. B. P- Wolfsbane with a purple Flower. 

17. Aconitum coeruleum minus , five na¬ 
pellus minor. C. B. P. Leffer blue Aconite, or 
Wolfsbane. 

18. Aconitum cceruleo-purpureum , flore 
maximo, five napellus 4. C. B. P. Wolfsbane 
with a very large purple-blue Flower. 

19. Aconitum lycoftonum orientate , flore 
magno albo. t. Cor. Eaftern Wolfsbane, with 
a large white Flower. 

Moft of thefe Kinds of ft r olfsbane are Natives 
of the Alps or Pyrenean Mountains, where 
(it is reported) the Hurrtfmen who hunt the 
Wolves, dip their Arrows into the Juice of thefe 
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Plants* which renders the Wounds, given with 
thefe Arrows, mortal. They are moft of them 
too noxious to have a Flace in Gardens which 
are much frequented by Children * though the 
fifth Sort is too commonly found in old Gar¬ 
dens * and the Flowefs are frequently brought 
into the London Markets, and mixed with 
other Flowers, to adorn Halls, &V. but we 
have had many Inftances of Perfons who have 
loft their Lives, and of others who have with 
great Difficulty been recovered, after having 
eaten of this Herb in Sallads, which, by Mis¬ 
take, has been put into them inftead of Celery, 
by very ignorant People. A late Inftance of 
this hath been publilhed in the Pbilofopbical 
tranfa ft ions, where there is an Account of an' 
unskilful Perfon gathering fome Roots of this 
Wolfsbane (early in the Spring, when the 
Plant was newly rifen above Ground) inftead 
of Celery j and putting of them into a Sallad, 
two Perfons were poifoned therewith j one of 
whom was, with great Difficulty, laved. 

All thefe Kinds of Wolfsbane are great Orna¬ 
ments to a large Garden; and many of them 
will thrive in the greateft Shade, and on the 
pooreft Soil, where few other Plants will grow 
efpecially the fifth, eighth, twelfth, fifteenth* 
fixteenth, and feventeenth Sorts, which are 
extremely hardy, and multiply greatly by the 
Root j fo that a few Plants of each Sort will 
in a few Years, produce a great Stock. The 
beft Time to tranfplant thefe Roots is at Mi¬ 
chaelmas, where the Roots remain in an un- 
adive State ; for foon after that Time, they 
begin to put out new Roots; and early in the 
Spring the Plants will appear above Ground 
when it will be too late to tranfplant them j 
for although they will often grow, if removed 
at that Seafon, yet they rarely flower the fame 
Year, and will make very little Increafe at the 
Root. 

Some of the Sorts with blue Flowers will 
grow to the Height of three or four Feet j 
but thofe with yellow Flowers ufually grow 
much higher j and the Eaftern Kind with 
white Flowers I have feen upwards of fix Feet 
high; but this Sort is very rare in Europe , 
and only to be found in feme curious Gardens 
at prefent. 

The fifth Sort commonly begins to flower in 
April , and continues thro’ May * and this is 
fucceeded by fome of the other Sorts * fo that 
there is a continual Succeffion of them until 
Auguft, and in a cool Seafon fometimeslater. 

ADIANTHUM j Maidenhair. 

The Species are; 

1. Adianthum foliis coriandri. C. B. P. 
True Maidenhair, with Leaves like Corian¬ 
der. 

2. Adianthum Scoticum tnajus , coriandri 
folio, tourn. Greater Scotch Maidenhair, with 
a coriander Leaf. 

3. Adianthum Scoticum minus , folio ob- 
tufo,altius incifo. tourn. lifter Scotch Maiden¬ 
hair, with an obtufe Leaf, deeply cut in. 

4. Adianthum Americanum Cornut. Ame¬ 
rican Maidenhair of Commits. 
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The firft Sort is a Native in the South Parts 
of France, and in the Mediterranean , where it 
grows on Rocks, and all Ruins, from whence 
it is brought into England, for medicinal Ufe $ 
though the {mailer Leaves of Fern are fome- 
times impofed on ignorant Perfons, by thofe 
who fupply the Markets with Herbs; but as 
the true Sort is not to be obtained frefh in Eng¬ 
land , the lurer way is to get it from fome 
knowing Druggift, who imports it from 
abroad. 

The lecond and third Sorts have been found 
growing on the Rocks, in the North of Scot¬ 
land ; but as they are not commonly found, 
they have not been introduced into the London 
Shops. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of America , 
from whence it was originally brought into 
Europe, and is prclerved by curious Perlons in 
their Gardens. This has been formerly pre- 
ferved in the Stoves in England, as a very ten¬ 
der Plant, but it is found to be very hardv j 
and in France it is now become Co common, as 
to be ufed inftead of the common Sort, in the 
Shops at Paris. 

There are many other Sorts of this Plant in 
the Eaft and H eft-Indies, from whence we have 
received dried Samples of near thirty Sorts; 
but as they are Plants which are not cultivated 
in the European Gardens, I {hall not enumerate 
them here. 

ADIANTHUM ALBUM; vide Ruta 
Muraria. 

AGERATUM. The Plants which were 
mentioned in the former Volume, are by Dr. 
Tournefort referred to Ptarmica , of which they 
are Species according to his Method ; but 
as the firft Species Hands in the Difpenfa- 
tory under the Title of Ageratum , I thought 
proper to continue it under that Name, 
and have here fubjoined fome Plants which 
agree with Dr. 'tournefort' s Characters of Age¬ 
ratum. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a perfonated Flower, conjifting of one 
Leaf, the under Part of which is tubulous, but 
the upper Part is divided into two Lips, the 
upper one being divided into two, and the un¬ 
der one into three Parts : the Piftil, which 
arifes from the Flower-cup, afterwards be¬ 
comes an oblong membranaceous Fruit, divided 
into two Cells, in which are contained many 
fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Ageratum Jerratum Alpinum glabrum , 
flore purpurafeente. I’ourn. Smooth Ageratum 
of the Alps, with a purplifli Flower. 

2. Ageratum Americanism ereClum fpi- 
catum, flore purpureo .. Houft. American Age¬ 
ratum, with purple Flowers growing in a 
Spike. 

3. Ageratum Americanum procumbens , 
gnaphahi facie, floribus adfoliorum nodos. Houft. 
Creeping American Ageratum, having the Face 
of Cudweed, and the Flowers coming out at 
the letting on of the FoOt-ftalks. 
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4. Ageratum Americanum frutefeens, chd* 
tnxdryos folio , floribus ex foliorum alis. Houft. 
Shrubby American Ageratum, with a German¬ 
der-leaf, and the Flowers growing from the 
fetting on of the Leaves. 

The firft Sort, being a Native of the Alps, is 
very hardy in refpedt to Cold, but muft have 
a ftrong Soil, and not too much expoled to the 
Sun. This is propagated by parting of the 
Roots; the beft Time for doing of this is in 
September. This Plant grows very dole to the 
Ground, and has been ufed in lome Parts of 
England to make Edgings for Borders; but 
near London, where the Soil is hot, and has 
been dunged, it is very difficult to maintain 
this Plant. It flowers in June, but rarely pro¬ 
duces ripe Seeds in England. 

The other three Sorts were difeovered in 
America, by the late ingenious Dr. H'tlliani 
Houftoun, who fent the Seeds of thefe Plants 
into Europe. The Seeds of thefe three Sorts 
muft be fown on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
when the Plants are fit to tranfplant, they 
{hould be placed each into a fmall Pot filled 
with light Earth, and placed into a moderate 
Hot-bed, oblerving to water and Ihade them 
until they have taken Root, after which they 
muft have Air and Water in proportion to the 
Sealon, and the Warmth of the Bed in which 
they are placed- In Autumn thefe Plants will 
flower, and if they are placed in a Stove, will 
perfeCI their Seeds in Winter. They may alfb 
be continued thro’ the Winter in a Stove, and 
will flower early the following Summer, by 
which Method good Seeds may be obtained ; 
but they rarely continue longer than two Sum¬ 
mers, fo that they muft be conftantly railed 
from Seeds every Year. 

AGRIMONIA; Agrimony. 

To this Article add ; 

3 • Agrimonia minor, flore albo. Hort. Catb. 
Lefler Agrimony, with a white Flower. 

4. Agrimonia orientalis humilis, radice 
craffiffima repente, fruClu ad fpicam brevem et 
denfam congeftis. T. Cor. Dwarf Eaftern Agri¬ 
mony, with thick creeping Roots, and the 
Seeds growing in Ihort thick Spikes. 

Thefe two Sorts of Agrimony are preferved 
in the Gardens of fuch Perfons who are curious 
in Botanical Inquiries ; but as they are not ufed 
in Medicine, they are feldom cultivated in 
other Gardens. They are both very hardy 
Plants, and may be propagated by fowing of 
their Seeds on a Bed of light Earth, in the 
Spring;and when the Plants are come up, they 
will require no farther Care than only to keep 
them clear from Weeds, until they are large 
enough to tranfplant, when they may be planted 
in an open Bed of light Earth, where they will 
thrive, and endure the fevereft Cold of our 
Climate, as well as the common Sort. 

AGRIMONOIDES ; Baftard Agrimony. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a rofaceous Flower, conjifting of feve* 
ral Petals, which are placed in a circular Order, 
iffuing out of the Divifions of the Flower-cup 
but the Flower and the Flower-cup are received 
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into auotl er funnel-flsaf d Empaletnent, which is 
fringed, Fke blower-cup afterwards becomes a 
fijarp oval Fruit , which is infolded in tie outer 
Empaletnent, and contains , for the mojl part , £ 
Jingle Seed. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
fent known ; which is, 

Agrimonoi des ; Col. parti. 145* 

This is a perennial Plant, which in its out¬ 
ward Appearance greatly refembles Agrimony, 
but differs therefrom in its Flower ; for which 
Reafon Dr. Fournefort has feparated it from 
the Agrimonies. It may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in the Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
out of the Ground till Spring, they are fubjed 
to mifearry, or otherwile will remain in the 
Ground till the following Spring ; whereas 
thofe which are fown in Autumn, feldom fail 
to come up the next Spring. When the Plants 
appear, they will require no other Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds until the fol¬ 
lowing Autumn, when they fhould be taken 
up, and tranfplanted where they are to remain. 
Thefe Plants will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, provided they are not placed under 
the Drip of Trees. 

The fecond Year thefe Plants will produce 
Flowers, and the Roots will abide feveralYears, 
and may be parted in Autumn, if you are 
willing to propagate them that way. 

AHOUAI. 

The Char a tiers are ; 

It hath a fu tine l-Jh ap’d Flower , confifling of 
one Leafy and is divided into feveral Parts at 
the Fop j from whofe Cup arifes the Point al, 
which is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part of 
the Flowery which afterwards becomes a fiefisy 
Fruit, almrfl of a Pear-Jhape , in which is in- 
clofed a three-corner d Nut. 

The Species are; 

1. Ahouai. Fhev. Franc. Antartt. 66. 

2. Ahouai nerii folio , flore luteo. Plum. 
Ahouai with an Oleander-leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 

Thefe two Plants grow in great Plenty 
on the Continent in the Southern Parts of 
America , but are lefs common in the Iflands 
of America. The firft of them grows to the 
Height of our common Cherry-trees ; the 
Leaves are three or four Inches long, and al¬ 
moft two Inches broad. The whole Tree is 
full of a milky Juice, which flows out on 
breaking or wounding any Part of it; the 
Wood of this Tree ftinks moft abominably, 
and the Kernel of the Nut is a moft deadly 
Poifon, fo that the Indians always caution 
their Children againft eating of it; for they 
know of no Antidote to expel this Poifon, 
nor will they ufe the Wood of this Tree for 
Fuel ; but they take the Kernel out of the 
Shell, into which they put fmall Stones, and 
then bore a Hole thro’ each Shell, and ftring 
them ; thefe they tye about their Legs, to 
dance with, as is the Cuftom of our Morris- 
dancers with Bells. 


The fecond Sort is of much lower Growth 
than the firft, and feldom riles above ten or 
twelve Feet high. The Fruit of this Tree is 
of a beautiful red Colour when ripe, but the 
whole Plant abounds with a milky Juice as 
the former, and I believe is equally poiionous. 

I received the Seeds of this Plant from Panama , 
which were colle&ed by Mr. Robert Millar , 
Surgeon, in the Year 1735 ; they came up in 
a Hot-bed very well, and lome of the Plants 
produced Flowers the lame Year. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated from their 
Nuts, which fhould be put into fmall Pots fill’d 
with light Earth, and plunged into a Hot bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water them 
frequently to promote their Vegetation. When 
the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
they fhould be tranfplanted each into a fepa- 
rate Pot, filled with frelh light Earth, and 
plunged again into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to fhade the Glaffes in the Heat of 
the Day, until the Plants have taken new 
Root; and they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with Water. As the Summer advances, thefe 
Plants fhould have Air admitted to them, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon; and 
when they have filled thefe fmall Pots with 
their Roots, they fhould be turned out, and 
tranfplanted into other Pots of a larger Size, 
which muft alio be filled with frefh light Earth, 
and then fhould be plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obferving to water them frequently, as 
alio to admit Air under the Glaffes every Day, 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Sealon. 
When the Plants are grown about a Foot high, 
they fhould have a larger Share of Air, in or¬ 
der to harden them before the Winter; but 
fhould not be wholly expofed to the open Air 
the firft Year, becaufe it will ftint their Growth. 
In the Winter thefe Plants fhould be placed in 
a warm Stove, and during that Sealon they 
fhould be frequently refrefhed with Water j 
but it muft not be given to them in great 
Quantities in cold Weather, left it fhould rot 
their Roots. In the following Spring thefe 
Plants fhould be fhifted again into other Pots, 
at which time you fhould take away as much 
as you conveniently can of the old Earth from 
their Roots, and afterwards cut off the de¬ 
cayed Fibres; then put them into Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and if you have Con- 
veniency to plunge them into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, it will greatly promote 
their taking new Root. In June following 
thefe Plants fhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees, into which they fhould be 
removed toward the latter End of the fame 
Month ; but they fhould be placed in a warm 
Situation, where they may be fheltered from 
ftrong Winds: in fuch a Situation they will 
bear the open Air of our Climate very well 
until Septembery when they fhould be again 
removed into the Stove, and muft be managed 
during the Winter Seafon, as was before di¬ 
rected. Thefe Plants produce their Flowers 
plentifully in Augufi , but they have not as yet 
produced any Fruit in this Country. They re¬ 
tain their Leaves all the Year, which being 
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thick, ftrong, and of a Ihining green Colour, 
make a pretty Variety amongft other tender 
Exotic Plants in the Winter Seafon, for which 
they are chiefly efteemed. 

ALCEA ; Vervain-mallow. 

The Species are j 

1. Alcea •vulgaris major, fiore ex rtibro ro- 
feo. C.B.P. 316. Greater Vervain-mallow, 
with a role-colour’d Flower. 

2. Alcea vulgar is major, flore candidiore. 
C.B.P . 316. Greater Vervain-mallow, with 
a white Flower. 

3. Alcea folio rotundo laciniato. C. B. P. 
316. Vervain-mallow, with a round cut Leaf 

4. Alcea temifolia cnfpa. J.B. 11.1067. 
Narrow curl’d-lcav’d Vervain-mallow. 

5. Alcea cannabina. C. B. P. 316. Hemp- 
leav’d Vervain-mallow. 

6. Alcea Afra frutefcens, groffularice folio, 
flore parvo rubro. Boerh. hid. alt. African 
Ihrubby Vervain-mallow, with Goofeberry- 
leaves, and fmall red Flowers. 

7. Alcea Africana arborefcens, malvcefolio 
lirfuto, flore parvo purpareo. 2 / 7 /. African tree¬ 
like Vervain mallow,with hairy Mallow-leaves, 
and fmall purple Flowers. 

8. Alcea Afra frutefcens, groffularice folio 
ampliore , unguibus florum atro-rubentibus. Aft. 
Phil. African fhrubby Vervain-mallow, with 
larger Goofeberry-leaves, and dark-red Spots 
at the Bottom of the Flowers. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are common in 
Germany, France, and feveral Parts of Europe ; 
but the fourth Sort is the moft common in 
England. The firft Sort is ordered for medi¬ 
cinal Ufe, but as that is not lo common in 
England , the third is fubftituted in its ftead, 
and 1 believe either of the four firft Sorts may 
be ufed indifferently. Thefe four Sorts are 
biennial Plants, and feldom continue after 
they have perfe&ed Seeds ; thefe Plants may 
be propagated by lowing their Seeds in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be thinned, leaving them about 
a Foot afunder, where they may remain till 
they flower and feed; for they do not bear 
tranlplanting well, their Roots running for the 
moft part downright, to a confiderable Depth. 
Thefe Plants fhould have a poor Soil, for in a 
rich Earth they grow too rank, and are fub- 
jeft to rot in Winter. 

The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, and is apt 
to creep at the Root. This may be propaga¬ 
ted by Seeds as the former, and fhould have a 
lean Soil. 

The fixth and fcventh Sorts rife to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, and make 
handfome Shrubs. Thele may be propagated 
by fowing their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed 
of light Earth ; and when the Plants are come 
up four or five Inches high, they Ihould be 
each tranfplanted into a leparatc fmall Pot, 
filled with frefh light Earth, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they may be expofed, during the 
Summer, to the open Air j but in W inter 
they mull be placed in the Green-houfe with 


Myrtles, &c. obferving to give them a large’ 
Share of Air in mild Weather, and frequently 
refrelh them with Water. With this Manage¬ 
ment, they will continue flowering moft Parc 
of the Year. 

The eighth Sort is a feminal Variety from 
the fixth Sort, from the Seeds of which I have 
feveral times had the eighth arife. 

ALCHIMILLA; Ladies-mantle. 

The Species are; 

4- Alchimilla minor. Mor. Hort. Reg. 
Blef. The lefttr Ladies-mantle. 

5 - Alchimilla Alpina pentaphyllea mini¬ 
ma, lobis fimbriatis. Bocc. MuJ. Par. 2. 18. 
Leaft five-leav d Ladies-mantle of the Alps, 
with fringed Leaves. 

6. Alchimilla montana minima. Col. Par. 
1. 146. Leaft mountain Ladies-mantle, com¬ 
monly call’d. Par/ley Brcakftone. 

7- Alchimilla fupiua, gramineo folio, mi¬ 
nors flore. Tourn. Low grafs-leav’d Ladies- 
mantle, with a fmaller Flower. 

8 . Alchimilla erefta, gramineo folio, mi- 
nore flore. Fount. Upright grafs-leav’d Ladies- 
mantle, with a fmaller Flower. 

9. Alchimilla gramineo folio, majore flore. 
Fount. Grafs-leav’d Ladies-mantle, with a 
larger Flower. 

10. Alchimilla linarice folio, calyce florunt 
albo. Fount. Ladies-mantle with a Toad-flax- 
leaf, and a white Flower-cup. 

11. Alchimilla linarice folio, calyce florunt 
fubluteo. ftouru. Ladies-mantle, with a Toad¬ 
flax-leaf, and a yellowilh Flower-cup. 

12. Alchimilla orient a Us, linarice folio bre- 
vifflmo, calyce florum albo. Fount. Cor. Eaftern 
Ladies mantle, with a very Ihort Toad-flax- 
leaf, and a white Flower-cup. 

13. Alchimilla Grceca > kali folio, calyce 
florum albido. Fount. Cor. Greek Lad ies-mantle, 
with a Glaffwort-leaf, and a whitifh Flower- 
cup. 

Thefe Plants are many of them preferved 
in Botanic Gardens for Variety ; they all 
grow wild in England, Holland ar.d Flanders, 
except the two laft-mentioned, which Monl.’ 
Fournefort found in his Voyage to the Levant. 
They are moft of them annual Plants, which, 
if they are permitted to fhed their Seeds in the 
Autumn, will come up, and require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
The fixth Sort is an annual Plant which grows 
in great Plenty on Heaths, and other uncul¬ 
tivated Places in divers Parts of England ; 
and if it is tranfplanted into a Garden, and 
permitted to fhed its Seeds, will maintain 
itlelf without any farther Care. This Plant is 
often brought to the Markets in London , and 
fold for Rupture-wort, which is a very different 
Plant from this, but doth not grow wild near 
London. 

ALKEKENGI; Winter Cherry. 

The Char afters are ; 

It hath a Flower which ccnfifls of one Leaf, 
and is expanded at the lop, but of a pentagonal 
Figure ; the Fruit which fuccceds the Flower is 

about 
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about tie Birnefs of a Cherry , and is inclofed in obferving to water and (hade them until they 

_ £> J , r *. jy. . r np\» Rnnr • After which time thpv 


vbicb [wells over it in form of 


Com- 


have taken new Root; after which time they 
muft have a large Share of Air, otherwife they 
will draw up very weak. In June thefe Plants 
(hould be potted, and placed in a (hady Situa¬ 
tion until they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expofed to the open Air in Sum¬ 
mer, but in Winter they muft be placed in a 
warm Green houfe. 

The ninth Sort creeps very much at the 
Rootwherefore it iseafily propagated by part¬ 
ing the Roots in the Spring. This muft be 
houfed in Winter as the former, but may be ex- 

Vir*inian \V inter Cherry/ wiVh ydlow P ofed in Summer. It produces Flowers annually, 
* but has not produced any Fruit tn England. 

to the Height of ten 


the Flower-cup , 
a Bladder. 

The Species are; 

1. Alkekengi officinarum. fount. 
mon Winter Cherry of the Shops. 

2. Alkekengi ojflcinaruniflfcliis variegatis. 
fvurn. Common Winter Cherry, with varie¬ 
gated Leaves. 

3. Alkekengi frufiu parvo verticillato . v 
fount. Winter Cherry with imall Fruit grow¬ 
ing in Whorles round the Stalks. 

4. Alkekengi Virgin iajtum , frufiu luteo. 
fount. 

Fruit. 

5. Alkekengi Indicum majus. fount. 
Greater Indian Winter Cherry. 

6. Alkekengi Americanum anntium ramo- 
[fjimum , frv.ttu ex luteo virefcenti. Houjl. 
American annual branching Winter Cherry, 
with a yellowifh green Fruit. 

7. Alkekengi Americanum annuunt maxi¬ 
mum vt/cofum. Houjl. The largeft annual 
American Winter Cherry. 

8. Alkekengi Barbadenfe patulum i parvo 
flore , frufiu amplo mucrone produfiiori. Afi. 
Phil. N. 399. Dwarf Barbadoes Winter Cher¬ 
ry, with a imall Flower, and an ample pointed 
Fruit. 

9. Alkekengi Curajfavicum, fohis origani 
incanis, flore viete Julphureo , fundo purpureo. 


The tenth Sort grows 
or twelve Feet. This is propagated by (owing 
the Seeds on a Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
muft be afterwards potted, as hath been di¬ 
rected for the third Sort; but this muft be 
placed in a Stove in Winter, it being the ten¬ 
dered of all the Sorts here mentioned. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh and 
eighth Sorts, are annual Plants, and require to 
be raifed on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
(hould be tranfplanted to another moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken Root j after which time 
they muft have a large Share of frelh Air, 
and in June they may be taken up with a Ball 


Boerh Ind alt 11.66. Hoary Winter Cherry of Earth to their Roots, and tranfplanted into 
with Origany-leaves, and ful- Pots or Borders of light Earth, where they 


from Curajfo , 

phur-colourtd Flowers, with purple Bottoms, 
10. Alkekengi Americanum frutefcens i 
frufiu globofo rubro , vefied atro-purpured. Houjl. 
Shrubby American Winter Cherry, with a 
round red Fruit, having a dark-purple Blad- 
der. 

The firft Sort is very common in th eEnglijh 
Gardens, where it is preferved for the Appear¬ 
ance of its Fruit, which is ripe in Ofiober , and 
continues often till the Middle of December ; it is 


may remain to perfect their Fruit. 

ALLIUM ; Garlick. 

The additional Species are; 

4 Allium fylveflre amphicarpon, foliispor - 
raceis , floribus & ttucleis purpureis. Kail Syn. 
Broad-leav’d mountain Garlick, with purple 
Flowers. 

5. Allium fylveflre bicorne, flore ex her- 
baceo albicante , cum triplici in flngulis petalis 


about the Size ofa common Cherry, and of a fine Jhridatro-purpureL Kaii Syn. Ed. 3.^ 37 ° • Wild 
red Colour. This Fruit is incloied in a Blad- 
der, which when ripe, burfts, and expofes the 
Fruit to Sight. It may be propagated by fow- 
ing the Seeds in the Spring, or by the Roots, 
which creep very much, io that if they are not 
confined, they will foon overfpread a large 
TraCt of Ground ; therefore to have them 

more beautiful, they (hould be confined in r ~ - 

Pots which (hould be placed in the Shade in the Curious in Botany preferved m their Gar- 
Summer and if conftantly watered in dry Wea- dens for Variety. They are extreme hardy, 
ther will produce great Numbers of Fruit, and will thrive in almoft any Soil or Situation, 
This Sort is ordered for medicinal Ufe, by the requiring no other Culture, but to keep them 
College of Phyficians. The fecond Sort is a clear from Weeds. The belt Seafon to 
Variety of the firft, differing only in having tranfplant them is in Auguft, foon after their 
variegated Leaves. This may be managed as Leaves decay ; for if they are fuffered to re- 

the former. main l° n § a ^ ter ’ wd ’ ^ oot out new R° ots ,» 

The third, ninth and tenth Sorts, are abiding after which time they donotfo well bear trani- 

Plants, which require to be fheltered from the planting. . . 

’ — ■ • * "------ The leventh Sort was brought from Virginia 

to England. This is alfo very hardy, and 
will thrive in any Soil or Situation. It pro¬ 
duces a Clufter of Roots on the Top of the 
Stalks, which, if permitted to fall on the 
Ground, will take Root, and thereby multiply 
exceedingly. 

ALYS- 


Garlick, with an herbaceous ftrip’d Flower. 

6 . Allium Holmenfe , fpheerico cap it e. Rail 
Syn. Ed. 3-370. Great round-headed Garlick 
of the Holms-Iflaitd. 

7. Allium bulbiferum Virginianurn- Boerh. 
Ind alt. VirginianGarXvk. 

The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, grow 
wild in divers Parts of England , but are by 


to a 


Cold in Winter. The third Sort grows 
Shrub of about three Feet high, and produces 
great Numbers of Fruit annually. This may 
be propagated by fowing the Seeds on a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Hants are come up two Inches high, they 
(hould be tranfplanted on another Hot-bed, 
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ALYSSOIDES. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a Flower in form of a Crofs, confining 
of four Leaves, out of whofe Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes an ellip¬ 
tical thick Fruit, divided into two Cells by an 
intermediate Partition, which is parallel to the 
demi-elliptical turgid Valves, and filled with 
round fiat Seeds, having Borders round them. 

The Species are * 

1. Alyssoid zs fruticofum, leucoit folio viridi, 
Fourn. 218. Shrubby Alyflbides, with a green 
Stock-gillyflower-leaf. 

2. Alyssoides incanum, foliisfinuatis. Fourn. 
218. Hoary Alyflbides, with flnuated Leaves. 

3. Alyssoides fruticofum Creticum , leucoii 
folio iucano. Fount. Cor. Shrubby Alyflbides of 
Candy, with a hoary Stock-gilly flower-leaf. 

4. Alyssoides orientals annua, myagri fa- 
tivi folio. Fourn. Cor. Oriental annual Alyf 
fbides, with a Myagrum-leaf 

The firft and third Sorts are perennial Plants, 
which rife to the Height of two or three Feet: 
Thefe may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds on a Border of light Earth in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up four Inches 
high, they may be tranfplanted into Pots filled 
with light frefh Earth, and placed in a fhady 
Situation, until they have taken new Root, 
when they may be expofed to the open Air 
tontil the latter End of Otlober ; when they 
ihould be placed under a common Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be fheltered from fe- 
vere Froft in Winter ; but they mull have as 
much free Air as poffible in mild Weather, 
and fhould be frequently refrefhed with Water. 
The following Summer they will flower, and 
produce ripe Seeds; but the Plants may be 
continued four or five Years, by fheltering of 
them in the Winter, as I have dire&ed. They 
will often live thro’ the Winter in the open 
Air, provided they are planted in a Situation 
where they are proteded from the North and 
Eaft Winds. 

The fecond Sort is a biennial Plant ; this 
mud be fowq on a Border of light Earth in 
the Spring j and when the Plants are come up 
three Inches high, fome of them fhould be 
potted, in order to fhelter them in Winter j 
but there fhould be fome Plants left where they 
were fbwn, which in a warm Seafon will flower, 
and produce ripe Seeds the fame Seafon : but 
if thele fhould mifearry, thole in the Pots may 
be preferved through the Winter, under a com¬ 
mon Frame; and in the fucceeding Spring 
they fhould be turned out of the Pots into the 
full Ground, where they will flower ftrongly, 
and produce a large Quantity of Seeds. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plantj this 
muft be fbwn on a warm Border in the Spring, 
in the Place where the Plants are to remain ; 
• for it doth not well bear tranfplanting : thefe 
Plants fhould be thinned, if they come up too 
thick ; in Auguft they will flower, and in Sep¬ 
tember they will perfedfc their Seeds. 

ALYSSON i Madwort. 

To the former Species add ; 

* 4. Alysson perenne montanumincamtm. Fourn. 
217. Hoary perennial mountain Madwort. 
VOL. II. 


5 - Alyssson halimi folio argenteo angufle. 
Fount. 217. Madwort with a narrow filver- 
coloured Sea-purflain-leaf 

6. Alysson fruticofum incanum. Fourn. 217. 
Hoary Shrub Madwort. 

7. Alysson fruticofum aculeatum. Fourn. 
217. Prickly Shrub Madwort. 

8. Alysson Creticum, foliis angulatis, flore 
violaceo. Fourn. Cor. Candy Madwort, with 
angular Leaves, and violet-coloured Flowers. 

9. Alysson veronica folio. Fourn. 217. 
Madwort with a Speedwel-leaf. 

11. Alysson Jegetum, foliis auriculatis acu- 
tis. Fourn. 217. Corn Madwort, with auricu- 
lated (harp-pointed Laves. 

12. Alysson fegetum,foliis auriculatis acu- 
tis, frttCIu majori. Fount. 217. Corn Madwort, 
with auriculated fharp-pointed Leaves, and a 
larger Fruit. 

13. Alysson incanum lute uni, ferpy lli folio, 
majus. Fourn. 217. Larger yellow hoary Mad¬ 
wort, with a Mother of Thyme-leaf. 

14. Alysson incanum, ferpyllifolio, minus . 
Fourn. 217. Lefler hoary Madwort, with a 
Mother of Thyme-leaf. 

The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts may be 
propagated by lowing of their Seeds, foon after 
they are ripe, on a Bed of light Earth, in an 
open Situation, where the Plants will foon 
appear. Thefe will continue two or three 
Years j and if their Seeds are permitted tp 
featter, the Plants will come up and thrive, 
without any farther Care than to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
rarely produces Seeds in England , but multi¬ 
plies greatly by Off-fets, which may be planted 
into Pots filled with light frefh Earth, either 
in Spring or Autumn. Thefe Pots muft 
be fheltered from extreme Cold in Winter, 
but muft have a great Share of Air in mild 
Weather. Some of the Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 
This Plant produces great Quantities ofFlow- 
ers early in the Spring. 

The other fix Sorts are annual Plants, 
which fhould be fbwn early in the Spring 
on a Bed of light frefh Earth, where they are 
to remain ; for they do not well bear tranf¬ 
planting : fb that the Plants fhould be thinned, 
and kept clear from Weeds, which is the 
only Culture they require. If the Seeds 
of thefe Sorts are fuffered to featter, the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, and (land 
through the Winter; whereby they will more 
certainly produce good Seeds the following 
Summer. 

ANACAMPSEROS; Orpine, or Live-long. 

The Characters Are; 

It bath a perennial Root: the Leaves, Stalks, 
Flowers and Fruit are like thofe of the Houfe- 
leek i but the Leaves of this Plant do not grow 
in a circumfcribed Order, as do thofe of tho 
Houfe-lcek i but the Plant arifes with a Stalk, 
upon which the Leaves are placed on every Side: 
the Flowers grow in Umbels, upon the Fops of 
the Stalks. 

E The 
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The Speciei art } „ 

1. Anacampseros vulgo Fab a Craffa. J.B. 
III. 681. Common Orpine. 

2. Anacampseros purpurea. J.B. HI. 
682. Purple Orpine. 

3. Anacampseros maxima. J. B. HI. 
682. Greateft Orpinie. 

4. Anacampseros Lufitanica bxmatodes 
maxima, fount. The greateft red Portugal 
Orpine. 

5. Anacampseros radice rofam jpirante t 
major, fount. 264. Greater Role-root. 

6. Anacampseros radice rofam fpirante ) 
minor, fount. 264. Lefler Role-root. 

7. Anacampseros joliis elegantervariega- 
tis. Orpine with ftriped Leaves. 

The firft Sort grows wild in many Parts of 
England , in Woods and other Ihady Places. 
This was fome Years fince in great Efteem for 
adorning Chimnies in the Summer Seafon, by 
framing a Lattice with Laths, lo as to fit the 
whole Fire-place, and then fattening the green 
Plant regularly to the Lattice; fo as that the 
whole might be covered ; and this, tho’ done 
only with the Cuttings of the Plant, if kept 
in the Chimney, and now-and-then refrefhed 
with Water, would continue green for near 
two Months, and the Cuttings would Ihoot 
out in Length. 

This Plant is alio ufed in Medicine. 

The other Sorts are preferved by the Curi¬ 
ous in Botany, for the fake of Variety ; thefe 
fnay be planted in Pots, filled with frelh un¬ 
dunged Earth, and (hould have a fhady Situa¬ 
tion^ where they will thrive better than if too 
much expofed to the Sun. They are all very 
hardy (except the ftriped Sort, which will re¬ 
quire to be (heltered in Winter) in refpe<ft to 
Cold; but they muft not have too much Wet 
in Winter, which will fometifnes rot their 
Roots. They may be tranfplanted either in 
Spring or Autumn, at which times their Roots 
may be parted to propagate them ; or they 
may be iftcreafed by planting Cuttings of ei¬ 
ther of the four firft Sorts in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months, which will eafily take Root, and 
may afterwards be tranfplanted where they are 
to remain ; but the two Kinds of Rofe-roots 
are only propagated by parting their Roots. 
Thefe Plants (hould not be placed near a 
Dove-houfe j for the Pigeons are fo fond of 
them, that they will foon deftroy them. 

ANAGALLIS j Pimpernel. 

The Characters are ; 

fhe Flower confijls of one Leaf.\ which is 
Jhaped like a iVbeel , and cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments i the Pointaly which rifes out of the 
Flower-cupy is fixed like a Nail in the middle 
of the Flower j afterwards it becomes a rouitdijh 
Fruity which , when ripe , opens tranfverjly into 
two Parts , one of which lies incumbent on the 
othery inchfing many angular Seeds y which adhere 
to the Placenta. 

The Species are ; 

1. Anagallis pboeniceoflore. C.B.P. Male 
pimpernel, with a red Flower. 

2. Anagallis caruleo flore. C. B. P. Female 
Pimpernel, with a blue Flower. 
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3. Anagallis floribus obfolete purpureis. 
Park, fbeat. Pimpernel with Flowers of a 
worn-out purple Colour. 

4. Anagallis flore albo. C.B.P. Pimper¬ 
nel with a white Flower. 

5. Anagallis tenuifolia Mottnelli. Cluf. 
Narrow-leav’d Pimpernel, with a blue Flower. 

The firft Sort is very common in the Corn¬ 
fields, and other cultivated Places, in moft 
Parts of England. The fecond and third Sorts 
are fometimes found wild in the Fields, but arc 
lels common than the firft in England. The 
fourth is a Variety of the fecond Sort, which 
arifes accidentally from the Seed, and is not laft- 
ing. Thefe four Sorts are annual Plants, which 
arife from Seeds in the Spring, and are feldom 
preferved in Gardens: but where-cver they 
grow, if they are permitted to remain until 
they have fcattered their Seeds, they will thrive 
faft enough without any Care. The firft and 
fecond Sorts are placed among the medicinal 
Plants in the College Difpenfatory. 

The fifth Sort is a very beautiful finall Plant, 
which fpreads on the Ground, like the former 
Sorts, but produces a great Numbet of fine 
blue Flowers in April, May , and June, which 
makes a pretty Appearance : this may be pro¬ 
pagated by fowing of the Seeds foon after they 
are ripe, on a warm Border of light Earth, 
where the Plants will arifo in the Spring j and 
fome of them will produce Flowers the fome 
Seafon. Some of thefe Plants (hould be plant¬ 
ed into Pots, that they may be (heltered in the 
Winter; for in very hard Frofts they are fome¬ 
times deftroyed. This Sort will abide two nr 
three Years. 

ANAGYRIS; Stinking Bean-trefoil. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous (or Butterfly) Flower , 
whofe Standard is \hort when compared to the 
other Petals : the Pointaly which rifes from the 
Flower-cupy afterwards becomes a Pod Jhaped 
like a Kidney-beany containing many kidney - 
Jhaped Seed: to which Notesfhould be addedy fhe 
Leaves grow by fhrees on one common Foot ftalk. 

The Species are ; 

1. AtiAGYKufoitida. C.B. Stinking Bean- 
trefoil. 

2. Anagyri s fostida Cretica t oblongis foliiSy 
luteis floribus. Barr. Icon. Candy (linking Bean- 
trefoil,with oblong Leaves,and yellow Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows wild in the South of 
Frattcey as alfo in Spain and Italy: this is a 
Shrub which ufually rifes to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers in 
April and May t which are of a bright yellow 
Colour, growing in Spikes, fomewhat like 
thofo of the Laburnum: the Seeds are feldom 
perfected in this Country, which is the Reafbft 
of its prefont Scarcity in England. 

The other Sort is a Native of Candy , and 
fome of the Hlands of the Archipelago ; and 
at prefont is very rare in the Englijh Gardens. 
This Sort hath longer Leaves than the former, 
and flowereth later in the Summer, fo that it 
very rarely produces Seeds. 

Thefe may be both propagated by laying 
down their tender Branches in the Spring, 
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oblerving In dry Weather to fupply them with 
Water; which if duly performed, the Layers 
will have taken Root by the following Spring; 
when they fhould be cut off from the old 
Plants, a little time before they begin to 
put out their Leaves, and phnted in a warm 
Situation ; for if they are too much expofed to 
the cold Winds, they will.be in Danger of be¬ 
ing deftroyed in a hard Winter. This Method 
of propagating thele Plants, is to fupply their 
Defe& in not producing ripe Seeds in this 
Country ; for the Plants which are produced 
from Seeds will be much handfomer, and will 
rife to a much greater Height. 

If you propagate thele Plants from Seeds, 
you Ihould low them on a warm Border of 
light frelh Earth, toward the End of March, 
obferving always to do it in dry Weather; for 
If much Wet Ihould fall after the Seeds are in 
the Ground, they will rot. If the Seeds are 
good, and the Sealbn favourable, the Plants 
Will appear in a Month after the Seeds were 
fown ; at which time you Ihould carefully clear 
them from Weeds; and in very dry Weather 
they Ihould be frequently refrelhed with Water: 
if thele Rules be duly obforved, the Plants will 
be fix or eight Inches high before Winter. 
While thele Plants are young, they will be in 
much greater Danger of fufFering by Froft; 
therefore,ifthe Winter (hould prove very levere, 
you Ihould lhelter them with Mats during the 
Continuance of the Froft ; but m mild Wea¬ 
ther they Ihould always be expofed to the open 
Air. In March following you Ihould carefully 
take up thele Plants, oblerving not to injure 
their Roots; then you muft tranfplant them 
into a Nurfery bed, placing them in Rows at a 
Foot Diftance, and the Plants at fix Inches 
l)iftance In the Rows ; oblerving, if the Seafon 
Ihould prove dry, to give them WateT until 
they have taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, during the Summer- 
feafon : but if the following Winter Ihould 
prove very fevere, it will be proper to fcreen 
them either with Mats or Peale haulm, other- 
wife they may be deftroyed. In this Bed they 
toay remain two Years ; by which time they 
will be fit to tranfplant into the Places where 
they are defigned to remain. The belt Seafon to 
kemove them is in March, juft before they begin 
to lhoot; and oblerve ant to injure their Roots, 
as alio to water them. If the Seafon Ihould prove 
dry, until they have taken Root; as alfo to 
lay Ibrne Mulch on the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, to prevent the Air from 
penetrating to dry thfeir Fibres, which will lave 
much Trouble in Watering. The fourth Year 
from Seeds, thefe Plants will begin to produce 
their Flowers, and will begin to produce Flow¬ 
ers every Year after; wherefore they will be 
very proper to intermix with other flowering 
Shrubs bf the lame Growth. \ 

ANANAS; The Pine-apple. 

The Characters are; 

Jt hath a Flower con fifing of one Leaf which 
is divided into three Parts, and is funnel-fhaped ; 
the Embryos are produced in the'Tubercles ; thefe 


afterwards become a flejhy Fruit full of Juice: 
the Seeds which are lodged in the Tubercles art 
Very [mail, and aiyaofi kidney fJiaped. 

T he Species are ; 

t. Ananas aculeatus, fruCtu ovato, came 
albtda. Plum. Oval-fhaped Pine-apple, with a 
whitilh Flefh. 

2. Ananas aculeatus, fruCiu pyramidato, 

came aurea. Plum. Pyramidal Pine-apple, com¬ 
monly calfd the Sugar-loaf Pine, with a yellow 
Flefh. 3 

3. Ananas folio vix ferrato. Boerh.ini* 
alt. 2. 83. Pine-apple with Imooth Leaves. 

4. Ananas luetde virens, folio vix ferrato. 
Hort. Eltb. Pine-apple with (hining green 
Leaves, and Icarce any Spines on their Edges. 

5. Ananas aculeatus , fruCiu pyramidato 
virefeente, came aurea. The green Pine-apple, 
with a pyramidal Fruit, commonly called the 
Sugar-loaf Pine in Barbadoes. 

6 . Ananas fruCiu ovato ex luteovirefeente , 
came lute a. The olive coloured Pine. 

T he firft Sort is the moft common in Europe ; 
but the fecond Sort is much preferable to it, 
the Fruit of this being larger, and much better- 
flavour’d : the Juice of this Sort is not lb aftrin* 
gent as is that of the firft ; lb that this Fruit 
may be eaten itr greater Quantity, with left 
Danger. This Sort generally produces fix or 
(even Suckers, immediately under the Fruit; 
whereby it may be increaled much fafter than 
the common Sort, fo that in a few Years it 
may be the moft common Sort in England. 

The third Sort is prelerved by Ibme curious 
Perlbns, for the fake of Variety ; but the Fruit 
is not near fo good as either of the former. 
The fifth Sort is at this time the moft rare in 
Europe, there being very few of the Plants at 
prefent. This is efteemed the beft Sort yet 
known, by fome of the moft curious Perlbns 
in America , who have thrown out all the other 
Sorts from their Gardens,and cultivate only this 
Kind. The Plants of this Sort may be pro¬ 
cured from Barbadoes and Mountferr at, in both 
Which Places it is cultivated. The fixth Sort 
was brought from Jamaica: this is not very 
common in England as yet; it is efteemed a 
very good flavour’d Fruit by thole Perlbns who 
have tafted it; but it being a very backward 
Sort, will be efteemed lels valuable in our 
Climate ; for this Sort will require a Month 
longer time to ripen, from the firft Appear¬ 
ance of the Fruit to its Maturity, than molt 
of the other Sorts. I have alio heard of an¬ 
other Kind of Pine, whole Plelh is very green, 
and the Outfide yellow ; but having never 
feen the Sort, I cannot give any Account of 
it. There are many other Kinds to be found 
in the feveral Countries where they are cul¬ 
tivated, which have arifen from Seeds, which 
differ in their Shape, Colour, and the Flavour 
of their Fruit: lb that as thele Fruits become 
common in Europe, all the bad Sorts (hould 
be rejected, and fuch only as produce fine 
Fruit Ihould be cultivated. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, I have given full Directions for 
the cultivating this excellent Fruit in England j 
wherefore I (hall not repeathere, what is already 
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inferted in that, but (hall add a few Inftru- 
dions founded on later Obfervations; as alio 
Diredions how to manage loch as are infefted 
with Infeds, which often totally deftroy the 
Plants, or at leaft weaken them fo much, as not 
to be recovered in left than a Year, though ma¬ 
naged with the greateft Skill. And, firft, 

As to the Earth in which thefe fhould be 
planted: If you have a rich good Kitchen- 
garden Mould, not too heavy, lo as to detain 
the Moifture too long, nor over-light and 
fandy, it will be very proper for them without 
any Mixture : but where this is wanting, you 
ihould procure fome frefh Earth from a good 
Pafture ; which fhould be mixed with about a 
third part of rotten Neats-dung, or the Dung 
of an old Melon or Cucumber-bed, which is 
well confumed. Thele fhould be mixed two 
or three Months at leaft before they are ufed ; 
and fhould be often turned, that their Parts may 
be the better united, as alio the Clods well 
broken. This Earth Ihould not be lereened 
very fine ; for if you only clear it of the great 
Stones, it will be better for the Plants, than 
when it is made too fine. You fhould always 
avoid mixing any Sand with the Earth, unleft 
it be extremely ftiff ; and then it will be nccef- 
iarytohaveit mixed at leaft fix Months before 
it is ufed ; and it muft be frequently turned, 
that the Sand may be incorporated in the 
Earth, fo as to divide its Parts: but you fhould 
not put more than a fixth part of Sand ; for 
too much Sand is very injurious to thefe 
Plants. 

In the Summer-feafon, when the Weather is 
warm, thele Plants muft be frequently water¬ 
ed ; but you fhould not give to them large 
Quantities at each time : you muft alio be 
very careful, that the Moifture is not detained 
in the Pots, by the Holes being Hopp’d ; for 
that will foon deftroy the Plants. If the Sealbn 
is warm, they fhould be watered every other 
Day ; but in a cool Seafon, twice a Week 
will be often enough : and during the Summer- 
feafon, you fhould once a Week water them 
gently all over their Leaves ; which will wafh 
the Filth from off them, and thereby greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants. 

There are lome Perions who frequently fhift 
thefe Plants out of the Pots : but this is by no 
means to be pradiled by thole who propofe to 
have large well-flavoured Fruit; for unlefs the 
Pots be filled with the Roots, by the time the 
Plants begin to fhew their Fruit, they common¬ 
ly produce fmall Fruit, which have generally 
large Crowns on them. So that the Plants will 
not require to be new-potted oftener than twice 
in a Sealbn : the firft time fhould be about the 
End of Aprils when the Suckers and Crowns 
of the former Year’s Fruit ( which remained all 
the Winter in thole Pots in which they were 
firft planted) fhould be fhifted into larger Pots j 
i. e. thole which were in half-peny or three- 
farthing Ports, Ihould be put into peny, or, 
at moft, three-half-peny Pots, according to the 
Size of the Plants; for you muft be very care¬ 
ful not to over-pot them, nothing being more 
prejudicial to thele Plants. The lecond time 
lor ft.ifting of them is, toward the latter End 


of Auguft, or the Beginning of September , when 
you mould fhift thole Plants which are of a 
proper Size for fruiting the following Spring, 
into two-peny Pots, which are full large 
enough for any of thefe Plants. At each of 
thefe times of Ihifting the Plants, the Bark- 
bed fhould be ftirred up, and lome new Bark 
added, to raife the Bed up to the Height it was 
at firft made ; and when the Pots are plunged 
again into the Bark-bed, the Plants fhould 
be watered gently all over their Leaves, to 
wafh off the Filth, and to fettle the Earth 
to the Roots of the Plants. If the Bark-bed 
be well ftirred, and a Quantity of good frefh 
Bark added to the Bed, at this latter Ihifting, 
it will be of great Service to the Plants ; and 
they may remain in the Tan until the Begin¬ 
ning of November , or fometimes later, accord¬ 
ing to the Mildneft of the Seafon; and will not 
require any Fire before that time. During the 
Winter-leafon thele Plants will not require to 
be watered oftener than every third or fourth 
Day, according as you find the Earth in the 
Pots to dry: nor Ihould you give them too 
much at each time; for it is much better to give 
them a little Water often, than to over-water 
them, efpccially at that Sealbn. 

You muft oblerve never to fhift thofe Plants 
which fhew their Fruit, into other Pots ; for 
if they are removed after the Fruit appears, 
it will ftop the Growth, and thereby caule the 
Fruit to befmaller, and retard its ripening; fo 
that many times it will be Ofiober or No? 
vernier before the Fruit is ripe: therefore you 
Ihould be very careful to keep the Plants in a 
vigorous growing ftate, from the firft Appear¬ 
ance of the Fruit, becaufe upon this depend 
the Goodneft and Size of the Fruit; for if they 
receive a Check after this, the Fruit is gene¬ 
rally fmall, and ill-tafted. 

When you have cut off the Fruit from the 
Plants, whole Kind you are defirous to propa¬ 
gate, you fhould trim the Leaves, and plunge 
the Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, oblcrving 
to refrefh them frequently with Water, which 
will caufe them to put out Suckers in plenty ; 
lb that a Perfon may be loon lupplied with 
Plants enough of any of the Kinds, who will 
but oblerve to keep their Plants in Health. 

There is not any thing which can happen to 
thele Plants, of a more dangerous Nature, than 
to have them attacked.by fmall white Infeds, 
which appear at firft like a white Mildew, but 
foon after have the Appearance of Lice; thefe 
attack both Root and Leaves at the lame 
time ; and, if they are not foon deftroyed, will 
fpread over a whole Stove in a fhort time ; 
and in a few Weeks will intirely ftop the 
Growth of the Plants, by lucking out the nu¬ 
tritious Juice, lb that the Leaves will appear 
yellow and fickly, and have generally a great 
Number of yellow tranfparent Spots all over 
them. Thefe Inleds, after they are fully 
grown, appear like Bugs; and adhere fo cloic- 
ly to the Leaves, as not to be eafily wafh’d off, 
and leem as if they had no Life in them. 
They were originally brought from America 
upon the Plants which were imported from 
thence, and I believe they are the lame In¬ 
feds 
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fcfts which have deftroyed the Sugar Canfes of 
late Years, in iome of the Leeward Iilands. 
Since they have been in England , they have 
fpread greatly in fuch Stoves, where there has not 
been more than ordinary Care taken to deftroy 
them. They have alio attacked the Orange- 
trees in many Gardens near London , and have 
done them incredible Damage ; but 1 do not 
find they will endure the Cold of our Climate 
in Winter, fo that they are never found on 
fuch Plants as live in the open Air. The only 
Method I have yet been able to difeover for 
deftroying thefe Inlefts, is, by walhing the 
Leaves, Branches and Stems, of fuch Plants 
as they attack, frequently with Water, in 
which there has been a llrong Infufion of To- 
bacco-ftalks, which I find will dellroy the In- 
fefts, and not prejudice the Plants. But this 
Method cannot be praftifed on the Ananas 
Plants, becaufe the Infefts will fallen them- 
felves lo low between the Leaves, that it is 
impoflible to come at them with a Sponge to 
walh them off; fo that if all thole which ap¬ 
pear to Sight are cleared off, they will foon be 
fucceeded by a frelh Supply from below $ and 
the Roots will be alio equally infefted at the 
fame time. Therefore, where-ever thefe In¬ 
fefts appear on the Plants, the fafell Method 
will be, to take the Plants out of the Pots, and 
clear the Earth from the Roots ; then prepare 
a large Tub, which Ihould be filled with Water, 
in which there has been a llrong Infufion of 
Tobacco-ftalks; into this Tub you Ihould put 
the Plants, placing lome Sticks crofs the Tub, 
to keep the Plants immerfed in the Water. In 
this Water they (hould remain twenty-four 
Hours ;then take them out, and with a Sponge 
walh off all the Infefts from the Leaves and 
Roots, which may be eafily effefted when the 
Inlefts are killed by the Infufion j then cutoff 
all the fmall Fibres of the Roots, and dip the 
Plants into a Tub of fair Water, walhing 
them therein, which is the moll effeftual way 
to clear them from the Infefts. Then you 
Ihould pot them in frelh Earth, and having 
flirred up the Bark-bed, and added lome new 
Tan to give a frelh Heat to the Bed, the Pots 
Ihould be plunged again, obferving to water 
them all over the Leaves, (as was before 
direfted) and this Ihould be frequently repeat¬ 
ed during the Summer Sealon ; for I obferve 
thefe Inlefts always multiply much fuller 
where the Plants are kept dry, than in fuch 
Places where the Plants are duly watered, and 
kept in a growing State. And the fame is 
alio obferved in America j for it is in long 
Droughts that the Inlefts make fuch Dellruc- 
tion of the Sugar Canes. And in thofe 1 Hands 
where they have had feveral very dry Sealons 
oflate, they have increafed to fuch a Degree, 
as to dellroy the greateft Part of the Canes in 
the Ifiands, rendering them not only unfit for 
Sugar j but fo poifon the Juice of the Plant, 
as to dilqualify it for making Rum. So that 
many Planters have been ruined by thele 
Infefts. 

As thele Inlefts are frequently brought over 
from America on the Ananas Plants, which 
come from thence ; lb thole Pcrlbns who pro- 
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dire their Plants from thence, Ihould look 
carefully over them when they receive them, 
to fee they have none of thefe Inlefts on 
them ; for if they have, they will loon be pro¬ 
pagated over all the Plants in the Stove where 
thele arc placed } therefore, whenever they are 
obferved, the Plants Ihould be loaked (as was 
before direfted) before they are planted into 
Pots. 

It hath been the common Practice of mod 
Perlons, who have cultivated this Fruit in Eu¬ 
rope ^ to build dry Stoves, in which they keep 
their Plants in Winter, placing the Pots on 
Scaffolds, (after the manner in which Orange- 
trees are placed in a Green-houfe) and in 
the Summer to keep them in Hot-beds of Tan¬ 
ners Bark under Frames: but this is found 
by late Experience a bad Method} for the 
Glades lying lb near over the Plants, there is 
not a fufficient Quantity of Air in the Bed to 
nourilh the Fruit, and give it that vinous Fla¬ 
vour which good Fruit always abounds with; 
and when thele Glaffes are clofelyihut down in 
the Night, the Vapours which arife from the 
Fermentation of the Tan, and the Perfpira- 
tion of the Plants, areclofelypentin, and being 
condenfed againll the GlalTes, fall in Water 
on the Plants. 

Therefore, to remedy this Inconvenience, it 
is now the Praftice of thole Perfons who are 
defirous to propagate this Fruit, to ereft low 
Stoves, with Pits therein for the Hot-bed, 
(after the manner of the Bark-Hove delcribed 
and figured in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary) but much lower} for 
as thefe Plants do not grow above two Feet 
and a half, or at moll three Feet, above the 
Pot in Height, there is no Necelfity for 
having thefe Stoves very high. Some Perlons 
build them with upright GlalTes in Fronts 
about four Feet high, and Hoping Glaflcs over 
thefe, which rife about fix Feet high, lo that 
there is juft Height enough for Perlons to walk 
upright on the Back-fide of the Bark-bed. 
Others make but one Slope of GlalTes, from 
the Top of the Stove, down to the Plate, which 
lies about fix or eight Inches above the Bark¬ 
pit, in the Front of the Stove, lb that in this 
Stove there is no Walk made in the Front be¬ 
tween the Bark-pit and the Glaflcs j nor is it 
very neceflary, where the Bark-pit is not above 
fix Feet and a half wide} for it will be ealy. 
to reach from the Walk on the Back-fide of 
the Pit, to water the Plants in Front, with a 
Watering-pot that has a long Spout} and 
when the Plants are to be Ihifted, or the Bark 
renewed, which is not done but in the Spring, 
or Summer Months, the GlalTes may be taken 
down, and the Plants removed with Safety.- 
One of thefe Stoves about twenty Feet long in 
the Clear, with the Pit for the Tan reaching 
from End to End, and fix Feet and a half 
wide, will contain about a hundred Plants} lo 
that whoever is defirous to have this Fruit, may 
eafily proportion their Stove to the Quantity 
of Fruit which they are willing to have. 

But it will be alio neceffary to have a Bark¬ 
pit under a deep Frame, in order to raife the 
young Plants} for in this Bed you Ihould plunge 
P the 
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the Suckers, when they are taken from the old 
Plants, as alfo the Crowns which come from 
the Fruit; fo that this Frame will be as a Nur- 
fery to raife thejoung P'ants to fupply the 
Stove : but thefe Plants fhould not remain in 
thefe Frames longer than till the Beginning of 
November, at which time they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Stove, and being final!, maybe 
crowded in amongft the larger Plants; for as 
they will not grow much during the Winter 
Seafon, they may be placed very clofe to¬ 
gether. The Beginning of March you mult 
remove thefe Plants out into the Hot-bed again, 
which Ihould be prepared a Fortnight before, 
that the Tan may have acquired a proper 
Heat: but you fhould be careful that the Tan 
be not too hot j for that might fcald the Fibres 
of the Plants, if they are fuddenly plunged 
therein. Therefore if you find the Bark too 
hot, you Ihould not plunge the Pots above two 
or three Inches into the Tan, letting them re¬ 
main fo until the Heat of the Tan is a little 
abated, when you Ihould plunge the Pots down 
to their Rims in the Bed. If the Nights Ihould 
continue cold after thefe Plants are removed 
into the Bed, you muft carefully cover the 
Glafles with Mats; other wife by coming out of 
a warm Stove, they may receive a fudden 
Check, which will greatly retard their Growth, 
which muft be carefully avoided, becaule the 
fooner the Plants are let growing in the 
Spring, the more Time they will have to gain 
Strength, in order to produce large Fruit the 
following Seafon. 

You fhould not plunge the Pots too clofe to¬ 
gether in this Frame; but allow them a proper 
Diftance, that the lower part of the Plants may 
increafe in Bulk ; for it is on this that the Mag¬ 
nitude of the Fruit depends; becaufe when the 
Plants are placed too clofe, they draw up very 
tall but do not obtain Strength; fo that when 
they are taken out of the Bed, the Leaves 
are not able to fupport themfelves; but all the 
outward long Leaves will fall away, leaving 
the fmaller middle Leaves naked; and this 
fometimes will caufe them to rot in the Centre. 
You muft alfo obforve, when the Sun is very 
warm, to raife the GlafTes of the Hot-bed with 
Stones, in order to let out the Steam of the 
Bed, and to admit frefh Air; for one Negledt 
of this kind in a very hot Day, may deftroy 
all the Plants, or at leaft fo [fcald them, that 
they will not get over it in many Months. It 
'will be alfo very proper, in extreme hot Wea¬ 
ther to fhade the GlafTes in the middle of the 
Pay*with Mats; for the Glafles, lying fo near 
to the Leaves of the Plants, will occafion a 
prodigious Heat at fuch times. 

There are feveral Perfons who let their 
Ananas Plants remain plunged in the Bark-bed 
in the Stoves all the Winter Seafon; but where 
this is pra&ifed, the Plants muft not be water¬ 
ed fo often, as thofe which are placed on 
Boards during that Seafon ; for the Moifture 
which arifes from that Bark, will preferve the 
Bottom of the Pots from drying, fo that a 
fmall Share of Water will be fufficient for thefe 
Plants. Others, who do not permit their Plants 
to remain in the Tan all the Winter, and have 
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no dry Stove, raife their Pots out of the Beds, 
and level the Bark; then lay fome old Boards 
on the Bark, upon which they place their Pots; 
in this Situation they let them remain until the 
Beginning of March , at which time they renew 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and plunge the 
Plants therein. In renewing of the Bark at 
this Seafon, it is not necelfary to take all the 
old Bark out ; one half of it will be fufficient j 
for the remaining half fhould be ftirred to the 
Bottom, and mixed with the new Tan, which 
will prevent it from being too hot. The Pits 
in thefe Stoves need not be more than two Feet 
and a half ; for that will contain a fufficient 
Quantity of Tan, to preferve a Heat. 


ANGURIA; The Water-melon. 

The Char afters are; 

It hath trailing Branches, as the Cucumber' or 
Melon ; and is chiefly diflinuifljed from the other 
cucurbitaceous Plants by its Leaf, which is deeply 
cut and jagged, and by its producing an eatable 
Fruit. 

The Species are; 

i Antur i a Citrullus difta. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Water-melon, called Citrul. 

2. An guri a Indtca maxima. CB.P. The 
largeft Indian Water-melon. 

3. AngurIA came rubente, femine nigro 
majori. Infl. K. II. Water-melon with a red 
Flelh, and large black Seeds. 

4. Anguria came rubente, femine nigro 
minori. Infl. R. H. Water-melon with a red 
Flefh, and fmaller black Seeds. 

5. Anguria came flavefeente, femine nigro. 
Infl. R. H. Water-melon with a ycllowilh 
Flefh, and black Seeds. 

6 . Anguria fruftu rot undo, came rubente , 
femine rubro. Water-melon with a round 
Fruit, having a red Flefh, and red Seeds. 

' 7. Anguria tripbyllos Americana, parvo 
fruftu. Infl. R. H. Three-leaved American 
Water-melon, with a fmall Fruit. 

8. Anguria Americana, fruftu echinato edu- 
li. Infl. R. II. American Water-melon with 
a prickly eatable Fruit. 

The fix firft-mentioned Sorts are cultivated 
in Spain, Portngal, Italy , and moft other warm 
Countries in Europe ; as alfo in Africa, Afla, 
and America ; and are by the Inhabitants of 
thofe Countries greatly efteemed for their 
wholfbme cooling Quality: but in England 
they are notfo univerlally efteemed, tho’ fome 
few Perfons are very fond of them. I fhall 
therefore give Dire&ions for the railing of 
thefe Fruits, fo that fuch Perfons as are willing 
to be at the Expence and Trouble of railing 
them, may not be at a Lofs for Inftru&ions. 

You muft firft provide yourfelf with fome 
Seeds, which fhould be two or three Years old; 
for new Seeds are apt to produce vigorous 
Plants, which are feldom fo fruitful as thofe 
of a moderate Strength. The beft Sorts to cul¬ 
tivate in England, are the fourth and fixth 
Sorts ; and next to thefe are the firft and fifth 
Sorts; for the fecond and third Sorts pro¬ 
duce very large Fruit, which feldom ripen in 
this Climate. Having provided yourfelf with 
good Seed, you fhould prepare a Heap of new 
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Dung the Beginning of February , which fhould 
be thrown in a Heap for about eight Days to 
heat; then you fhould make a Hot-bed for 
one Angle Light, for which one good Load of 
Dung will be fufficient; this Dung fhould be 
well wrought in making of the Bed, and muft 
be beaten down pretty clofe with a Dung-fork, 
that the Heat may not be too violent, and of 
longer Continuance. When the Dung is thus 
laid, you fhould cover it about four Inches 
thick, with good light Earth ; an a having fpread 
it very even, you fhould put the Frame and 
Glals over it, leaving it to warm, two Days 
before you put the Seeds into it, obferving, if 
the Steam rifes pretty much, to raife up the 
Glafs with a Stone, to let it pals off. Then, if 
you find your Bed in proper Temper, you may 
fbw your Seeds therein in Drills, covering them 
over with Earth, about half an Inch. After ■ 
this, if you find your Bed very warm, you 
muft give Air in the Day-time by railing of the 
Glaffcs ; but if the Bed is cool, you muft co¬ 
ver it well with Mats every Night, as alio in 
bad Weather. In four or five Days after, you 
muft prepare another Hot-bed to receive thefe 
Plants, which will be fit totranfplant in ten Days 
or a Fortnight at moft, after the Seeds arefown. 
This Bed need not be very large; for a few of 
thefe Plants will fill a large Quantity of Frames, 
when they are planted out for good ; and while 
the Plants are young, there may be a great 
Quantity kept in one Light; lb that thofe 
Perfons who raife early Cucumbers and Musk- 
melons, may alfo raife thefe Plants in the fame 
Bed; for two or three Lights will be fufficient 
to raife Plants enough of all three Kinds, to 
fupply the latgeft Families, until they are 
planted out for a Continuance. In the Manage¬ 
ment of thefe Plants while young, there is little 
Difference from the Dire&ions given in the 
former Volume forraifmg Musk-melons, there¬ 
fore I need not repeat it here. The chief Thing 
to be obferved, is to let them have a large Share 
of Air, whenever the Weather will permit ; 
otherwife the Plants will draw up weak, and 
be good for little. As thefe Plants will require 
two or three Hot-beds, to bring the Fruit to 
Perfe&ion, it will be the better way to put 
the Plants into Baskets, as was dire&ed for the 
railing of early Cucumbers; but you fhould 
not plant more than two Plants in each Basket; 
for if one of them lives, it will be fufficient: 
therefore when both the Plants focceed, you 
fhould draw out the weakeft and moft unpro- 
mifing of them, before they begin to put out 
their Sidc-fhoots; otherwife they will entangle, 
and render it difficult to be performed, without 
greatly injuring the remaining Plant. 

The Baskets in which thefe Plants are to be 
planted, need not be more than a Foot Diame¬ 
ter, fo that one Light will contain twelve of 
them; which will be fufficient for thirty-fix 
Lights, when they are planted out for good ; 
for where the Plants are vigorous, one Angle 
Plant will fpread lb far as to fill three Lights; 
and if they have not room, they feldom fet 
their Fruit well. 

Thefe Baskets may remain in the Nurfery- 
beds, until the Plants have fpread, and 


put out many Runners; for when the Heat of 
this Bed declines, it is Icon revived by adding 
a proper Lining of warm Dung to the Sides 
of the Bed quite round ; fb that when they are 
taken out of this Bed, and placed in the Ridges 
where they are to remain, the Heat of thele 
Beds will laft fo long as to fet their Fruit, 
which is of great Conlequence; for when the 
Plants are ridged out very young, the Beds 
are generally made of a great'! hicknefs inDung, 
in order to continue their Heat; fb that for 
fome time after they are made, they are' fo 
extreme hot, as to endanger the fealding of the 
Plants: and by the time the Fruit .begins to 
appear, there is little Heat left in the Beds; 
which often occafions the Fruit to drop offj and 
come to nothing. 

After thefe Plants are placed in the Beds 
where they are to remain, you muft carefully 
lead the Shoots as they are produced, fbas 
to fill each Part of the Frame, but not to 
crowd each other; and be careful to keep them 
clear from Weeds, as alfo to admit frefh Air 
whenever the Weather will permit; they muft 
alfo be frequently watered, but do not give it 
them in great Quantities. In fhort, there is 
little Difference to be obferved in the Manage¬ 
ment of thele, from that of Musk-melons, but 
only to give them more room, and to keep 
the Beds to a good Temperature of Heat, with¬ 
out which thefe Fruit will feldom come to good 
in this Country. 


ANONIS ; Reft-harrow. 

The additional Species are ; 

10. Anonis Caroliniana perennis non fpi¬ 
nofa , foliorum margmibus integris, fioribus in 
tbyrfo candtdis. Mart. Hift. ‘ Smooth peren¬ 
nial Carolina Reft-harrow, with intire Leaves, 
and white Flowers, growing in a Ioofe Spike. 

11. Anonis Hijpanica frutefeens , folio tri¬ 
dent at o carnofo. Inft. R. H. Shrubby SpaniJJj 
Reft-harrow, with a tridented flefhy Leaf 

12. Anonis Alpina bumilior , radice ampla 
et dulci; Inft. R. H. Dwarf Reft-harrow of 
the Alps , with a large fweet Root. 

13. Anonis Alpina pumila glabra non 
fpinofa purpurea. Inft. R. H. Dwarf fmooth 
purple Reft-harrow of the Alps. 

14. Anonis Hifpanica frutefeens, folio ro- 
tundiori. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Spanijb Reft- 
harrow, with a rounder Leaf. 

15. Anonis frutefeens Americana, flore pur- 
pur eo. Inft. R. H. Shrubby American Reft- 
harrow, with a purple Flower. 

16. Anonis Afiaticafrutefeens, fioribus luteis 
amplis. Inft. R. H. Afiatic fhrubby Reft-har¬ 
row, with large yellow Flowers. 

17. Anonis Americana anguftifolia bumi~ 
lior, & minus birfuta. Houft. Dwarf narrow¬ 
leaved American Reft-harrow. 

18. Anonis non fpinofa , foliis cifti inftar , 
glutinofis & odoratis. Sloan. Cat. Jam. Shrubby 
glutinous and fweet-fmelling American Reft- 
harrow, without Thorns, and Leaves like the 
Dwarf Ciftus. 

19. Anonis Americana ereSior non fpinofa, 
foliis rotundioribus, fioribus amplis luteis. Up¬ 
right American Reft-harrow, without Spines, 
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having round Leaves, and large ytslbw Flow¬ 
ers. 

20. Anonis vi r co[a,[pinis carens , lutea ma¬ 
jor. C. B. P. Large yellow Reft-harrow, 
without Spines. 

21. Anonis [pints carens, lutea minor 
C. B. P. Smaller yellow P.eft-harrow, with¬ 
out Spines. 

22. Anonis fiore luteo parvo. H. R. Par. 
Reft-harrow with a {’mail yellow Flower. 

23. Anonis pnfilla glabra anguftifolia lu¬ 
tea. Infl. R. //. Smooth narrow-leaved Dwarf 
Reft-harrow with a yellow Flower. 

24. Anonis non [pinoja, fiore luteo varic- 
gato. C. B. P. Smooth Reft-harrow, with a 
yellow variegated Flower. 

25. Anonis non fpinofa birfiita vifeofa, 
odore tberiacce. llort. Catb. Sup. Hairy vil- 
cous Reft-harrow, without Spines, and fmell- 
ing like Venice-treacle. 

26. Anonis non Jpinofa minor glabra pro- 
cumbens, fiore luteo. Sloan. Cat. 75. Lefler 
trailing (mooth American Reft-harrow, with¬ 
out Spines, and having yellow Flowers. 

The tenth Sort is a perennial Plant, which 
dies to the Root every Winter, but riles again 
the fucceeding Spring. This Plant produces 
Jong Spikes of white Flowers in June , and the 
Seeds ripen in September. It is propagated 
from Seeds, which Ihould be fown in the 
Spring upon a gentle Hot* bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they (honld be transplant¬ 
ed each into a feparate Half-peny Pot, filled 
with frelh Earth, and plunged on another very 
moderate Hot-bed, obferving to water and 
(hade them until they have taken Root, after 
which time they (hould be inured to the open 
Air; and in the latter End of June the Pots 
Ihould be placed abroad, where they may re¬ 
main until the middle of Ottober ; when they 
muft be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, to (hcl- 
ter them in fevere Froft, but in mild Weather 
they Ihould have as much free Air as poflible. 

The Spring following thefe Plants (hould be 
taken out of the Pots, and planted in warm 
Borders, where they arc to remain; for (hoot¬ 
ing their Roots a great Depth into the Earth, 
they do not bear tranfplanting well after they 
have made ftrong Roots. Thefe Plants will con¬ 
tinue feveral Years, and as their Roots increafe, 
they will produce a greater Number of 
Flowers. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth Sorts, are abiding Plants, which may 
be propagated by (owing of their Seeds in 
the feme manner as hath been directed for the 
tenth; and the young Plants (hould alio be 
treated the firft Year as was direded for that 
Sort. The following Spring you muft plant out 
the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts into the full 
Ground, where they will thrive much better 
than if kept in Pots; and being both very har¬ 
dy, they will endure the levered Cold of our 
Climate without Shelter. Thefe produce their 
Flowers in April and May, and in good Seafons 
will fometimes perfect their Seeds in England. 

The eleventh and fourteenth Sorts become 
lhrubby ; thefe are more tender than the for¬ 
mer Sorts, fo that (ome of thefe Plants (hould 


be kept in Pots, that they may be (heltered 
from the Froft in Winter, and the others mav 
be planted in a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well ; but in very (harp Winters, thefe Plants 
which are expofed, will be deftroyed. Thefe 
two Sorts flower in the Spring, (at which time 
they make a handfome Appearance amongft 
other hardy Exotic Plants) ■ and fometimes 
they will produce ripe Seeds in England. They 
may alio be propagated by Cuttings, which 
(hould be planted in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a very moderate Hot¬ 
bed, obferving to water and (hade them, until 
they have taken Root; after which time thev 
muft be removed into the open Air, and 
(hould remain abroad until the End of Octo¬ 
ber, or the Beginning of November, when 
■they muft either be removed under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be covered in frofty 
Weather, or clfe placed in the Green-houfe, 
near the Windows ; for they (hould have as 
much Air as poflible in mild Weather, other- 
wife they will produce weak Shoots, and fel- 
dom flower neaf fo well as thofe which are 
treated hardily. 

The fifteenth, fixteenth, feventeenth and 
eighteenth Sorts, are Natives of America. 
Thefe are alfo abiding Plants, which may be 
propagated by (owing of their Seeds in (mail 
Pots, filled with light frelh Earth, in the Spring 
of the Year 5 thefe Pots (hould be plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob¬ 
ferving to water the Earth gently when you 
perceive it dry ; but you muft not give them 
too much Water, left it burft the Seeds, and 
caufe them to rot. In about three Weeks or 
a Month after Sowing, the Plants will appear, 
when they (hould be frequently refrefhed with 
Water, to promote their Growth; and when 
they are two Inches high, they (hould be (haken 
out of the Pots, and carefully parted, planting 
each Plant into a feparate (mall Pot, filled with 
the (ame rich Earth as the Seeds were (own 
ini Then the Pots (hould be plunged again 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob¬ 
ferving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they 
Ihould be conftantly refrelhed with Water, as 
the Sealbn may require, and in warm Weather 
the Glades of the Hot-bed (hould be raifed 
with Stones, to admit the Air to the Plants in 
proportion to the Heat of the Weather. When 
the Plants have grown lo as to fill thefe (mall 
Pots with their Roots, they (hould be (haken 
out of them, and tranlplanted into Pots a Size 
larger, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again ; for thefe Plants, being Natives of warm 
Countries, muft be treated after the man¬ 
ner of other tender Exotic Plants. In Win¬ 
ter they muft be placed in the Bark- 
ftove, but in Summer they (hould have a large 
Share of frelh Air, otherwife they will not 
flower very ftrong, nor will they ever produce 
good Seeds, if they have not Air and Moifture 
in warm Weather. 

The nineteenth and twenry-fixth Sorts are 
alio very tender Plants. Thefe are propagated 
by Seeds, which Ihould be treated exadly in 
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the fime manner as the former'Sorts: but thefe 
are not lafiing Hants, for they leldom continue 
longer than two Years j the fecond Year they 
produce Flowers, and perfect their Seeds, after 
which they generally deca)*. 

The twentieth, twenty-firft, twenty-fecond, 
twenty-third, twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth 
Sorts are all annual Plants, which are hardy. 
The Seeds of thefe fliould be lown about the 
Middle of March , on a warm Border, where 
they are defigned to remain ; for they do not 
very well bear tranfplanting ; wherefore the 
beft Method is, to fow th$Seeds in Drills,about 
two Feet afunder; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fliould be thinned fo as to leave 
the Plants about five or fix Inches apart in the 
Rows. This is all the Culture which they re¬ 
quire, unlefs it be to keep them clear from 
Weeds; which fliould be conftantly obferved. 
In July thefe Plants will produce their Flowers; 
and in September they will perfedb their Seeds, 
which fliould be carefully gathered to preferve 
their Species. 

ANTIRRHINUM j Snap-dragon, or 
Calves-fnout. 

The additional Species are $ 

1. Antirrhinum luteoflore. C.B.P. Snap¬ 
dragon with a yellow Flower. 

2. Antirrhinum latifolium , pallido amplo 
flore. Boc. Muf. Broad-leav’d Snap-dragon, 
with a large pale Flower. 

3. Antirrhinum Lujltaiiicum , flore mbro 
elegantifflnno. Par. Bat. Portugal Snap-dragon, 
with a moft elegant red Flower. 

4. Antirrhinum Ihflpanicum villoflum, 
origani folio. Lift. R. II. Spantflj hairy Snap¬ 
dragon, with a wild Marjoram-leaf 

.5. Antirrhinum Ihfpamcum altifflumim , 
alignf.iffimo folio . Inft . K . H . TdWSpaniJh Snap¬ 
dragon, with a very narrow Leaf. 

6. Antirrhinum 1medium, flore albopatulo. 
Vtrid■ Lufit. Middle Snap-dragon, with a white 
fpreading Flower. 

7. Antirrhinum tnajus flaxatile , anguftif- 
flimis foliis, flore pur pur afcent e minor i. Bar. Icon. 
Greater Rock Snap dragon, with very narrow 
Leaves, and a lefler purple Flower. 

8. Antirrhinum Creticum anguflifolium , 
flore maxtnio purpureo. Tourn. Cor. Narrow - 
leav’d Snap-dragon of Crete , with the largeft 
purple Flower. 

All the Sorts of Snap-dragons are pretty 
Ornaments in a Garden ; and requiring very 
little Culture, are rendered more acceptable. 
They are all hardy Plants, and will refift the 
Cold of our Winters extremely well, efpecially 
if they are planted on a dry, gravelly, or landy 
Soil; for when they are planted in a rich moift 
Soil, they will grow very luxuriant for a time, 
but are very fubje& to rot in Autumn or Win¬ 
ter, and are much more fufceptible of Cold, 
than when they are in a dry, hungry, rocky 
Soil: fo that thefe Plants may be placed a- 
mongft Stones; or they will grow in the Joints 
of Walls, where they may be placed fo as 
to render fome abjedt Parts of a Garden very 
agroi. ' h ; for they will continue in Flower 
ftvcral Months $ and if the Seeds are permitted 
Vo l . II. 


to flied, there will be a continual Supply of 
young Plants, without any Trouble. 

Where-ever thefe Plants are defigned to grow 
on Walls, or on a rocky barren Soil, the Seeds 
fliould be lown the Beginning of March, where 
they are defigned to remain ■> (for if the Plants 
are firft raifed in a better Soil, and afterward 
tranfplanted into thole Places, they feldom fuc- 
ceed well.) When the Plhats are come up, they 
will require no other Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds j and where they come up 
too thick, to pull fome of them out, fo as to 
give them room to grow. In July thefe Sorts 
will begin to flower, and will continue flower¬ 
ing ’till the Froft prevents them. Thefe Plants 
which grow on Walls, will be ftrong, and have 
woody Stems, which will continue two or 
three Years. 

APHACA ; Vetchling. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a Butterfly-flower , out of whofle Em - 
palement rifles the Point a l, which afterwards 
' becomes a Pod , full of roundiflj Seeds. To thefe 
Notes m lift be added , Eh at two Leaves only grow 
at the Joints of the Stalks , out of whofle IVmgs 
proceed the Tendrils. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, ( viz. ) 

Aphaca. Lob. Icon. Yellow Vetchling. 

Th is Plant is found wild in divers Parts of 
England , on arable Land, but is feldom pre- 
ferved in Gardens It is an annual Plant, which 
perifhes foon after the Seeds are perfedted. The 
fureft Method to cultivate this Plant, is to fow 
the Seeds on a Bed of light Earth in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe ; for if they are kept 
out of the Ground until Spring, they feldom 
grow ; and if fome of the Plants come up at 
that Seafon, they feldom perfedt their Seeds 
fo well as thofe which were fown in Autumn. 
Thefe Seeds fliould be fown where the Plants 
are defigned to remain ; for they feldom fuc- 
ceed well, if they are tranfplanted. All the 
Culture thefe Plants require, is to keep them 
clear from Weeds, and to thin them where 
they come up too clofe, leaving them about 
ten Inches or a Foot afunder. 

APIUM ; Parfley. 

The Species arc $ 

1. Apium bortenfle feu petroflelinum , vttlgo. 
C. B. P. Common Garden Parfley. 

2. Apium vel petroflelinum crifpum. C. B. P. 
Curled Parfley. 

3. Apium bortenfle latifolium. C.B.P. Broad- 
leav’d Garden Parfley. 

4. Apium Lufitanicum rotundifolium. Infi. 
R. II. Round-leav’d Portugal Parfley. 

5. Apium bortenfle latifolium , maxima , crafl- 
flfftma, fluavt & eduli radice. Boerb. Broad- 
leav’d Garden Parfley, with a large fweet eat¬ 
able Root. 

6. Apium paluftre , Apium officinarum.. 

C. B. P. Smallage. 

7. Apium dulce, Celeri Italorum. II. R. 
Par. Celeri. 

8. Apium dulce degener , radice rapacea. 
Jeffieu. Turnep rooted Celeri, commonly call’d 
Celeriac. 

.9. Apium Macedonicum. C.B.P. The Ma¬ 
cedonian Parfley. 

G 10. Apium 
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10. Apium Lufitanicum maximum, folio tri- 
lebato , flore lutuelo. Boer. Ind. Great Portugal 
Parfley, with a tribolated Leaf, and a yel- 

lowilh Flower. , . , . T „ 

11. Apium Pyrenaicum^ thapfise facie. injt. 

R. II Pyrenean Parfley, with the Face of the 
Deadly Carrot. 

12. Apium montanum, Jive petrxum album. 

J. B. Rail. White Mountain Parfley. 

13. Apium montanum, five petr&um album 
elatius. Taller white Mountain Parfley. 

The common Parfley muft be fown early 
in the Spring ; for the Seeds remain a long 
time in the Barth, the Plants ftldom appearing 
in lefs than fix Weeks after flowing the Seeds. 
This Sort is generally flown in Drills by the 
Edges of Borders in the Kitchen-garden ; be- 
caule it is much eafier to keep it clear from 
Weeds, than if the Seeds are flown promifcu- 
cufly on a Border, and the Parfley is foon cut. 
But if the Roots are defined for Ufe, then the 
Seeds muft be fown thin j and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be houghed out 
Angle, as is pradifled for Carrots, Onions, &c. 
obierving alflo to cut up the Weeds : if this be 
obferved, the Roots will become fit for Ufe by 
■Atgufl. 

All the Sorts of Parfley are biennial Plants, 
feldom continuing longer than two Years, lo 
that there fhould be a frefh Supply iown every 
Year ; for that which comes up one Year, will 
be fit to cut by June the flame Seafon, and will 
continue all the following Winter and Spring 
fit for Ufe ; but in June it will run up to Seed, 
after which time it is hot flo good for Kitchen 
Ufe ; but by that Seafon, the young Parfley, 
which was (own in the Spring, will be fit to 
cut The belt time to cut the common Parfley 
to diftil, is in July , when it will be full in 
Flower. 

The Method of cultivating the curled large- 
rooted Parfley, and Celery, being exhibited in 
the former Volume, 1 fhall not repeat it in this 

Place. , 

Smallage is a common Weed, by the Side 
of Ditches and Brooks of Water, in moft Parts 
of England, io that it is feldom cultivated in 
Gardens : but if any Perfon is willing to pro¬ 
pagate it, the Seeds fhould be fown foon 
after they are ripe, on a moift Spot of 
Ground } and when the Flams are come up, 
they may be either tranfplanted into a moift 
Soil, or houghed out, and left fix or eight 
Inches aflunder, where they may remain for 
good. The Seed of this Plant is One of the 
lefler warm Seeds, and both that and the Herb 
ate ufed ifi Medicine. 

The other Sorts of Farfley are preferved 
in curious Botanic Gardens; but being Plants 
of no Ufe, they are feldom propagated in 
other Gardens: thefe may be treated as 
the common Sort j but the Plants grow¬ 
ing much larger, ihould be left at a greater 
Diftance. 

ARlSARUM ; Friars-cowl. 

The Cbara£lers are j 

It agrees with the Dragon and Arum ; from 
both which this Plant differs, in having a Flower 
rejhnbling a Cowl. 


The Species are ; 

1. Aris arum latifolium majus. C. B. P. 196. 
Broad-leav’d Friars-cowl. 

2. Arisarum anguJlifolium,Dicfcoridis forte. 

C. B. P. Narrow-leav’ti Friars-cowl. 

There are fome other Species of this Plant } 
but thofe two here mentioned,are what I have 
obferved in the Engliflo Gardens. They are 
both propagated by Off-fets, which they fend 
forth in plenty j thefe fhould be taken off 
from the old Roots about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember, which is the proper Seafon for tranf- 
planting of them, their Leaves being at that 
time almoft decayed. Thefe Plants never rife 
very high, but fhould be placed amongft others 
of low Growth ; otherwile they may be over¬ 
borne by their neighbouring Plants, and de- 
ftroyed. They fhould have a frefh undunged 
Soil, and a Situation not too much expofed to 
the Sun. They flower in May, but rarely pro¬ 
duce any Seeds in our Climate. 

ARISTOL.OCH 1 A ; Birthwort. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

5. Aristolochia longa verb. C. B. P. 
True long-rooted Birthwort. 

6. Aristolochia polyrrhizos , auriculatis 
folds, Vtrginiana. Pink. Phyt. Virginian Snake- 
root. 

7. Aristolochia ereSla,flore atro-purpureo, 
folds atigujlis , radice repente. Plum. Cat Njr- 
row-leav’d upright Birthwort, with creeping 
Roots 5 commonly called Centrayerva in Jamaica. 

8 . Aristolochia folio cordtformi , flore lon- 
gifftmo auro purpureo, radue repente. Plum Cat. 
Creeping-rooted Birthwort, with long yellowifh 
purple Flowers, and a heart-fhaped Leaf 

9. Aristolochia fcandens, folds laurinis , 
ftuSlu maximo. Climbing Birthwort, with Lau¬ 
rel leaves, and the largeft Fruit. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are uled in Medi¬ 
cine j but as they are very rare in England, 
their Roots are brought from the Southern 
Parts of France, (where they are very common) 
and are fold in the Shops. Thefe Hants are 
both tolerably hardy, and will endure the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters very well in the full 
Ground. Thefe Roots fhould be planted early 
in the Spring, before they begin to (hoot, in a 
warm Situation, and fhould have a frefh light 
Soil, rather dry than moift. They fhould be 
planted fix Inches deep in the Earth, that they 
may be lefs expofed to the Froft j and in Sum¬ 
mer the Drought will not fo foon affeeft them. 
They will fhoot up about two Feet high, and 
produce their Flowers in June ; and in a kindly 
Seafon they will perfedt their Seeds in this 
Country. It will be very proper to have fome 
Roots of each Sort in Pots, which may be 
fheltered under a Frame in very fevere Froft; 
flo that the Kinds may be preferved, if thofe 
in the full Ground fhould be deftroyed. 

The third Sort is flometimes ufed in Medi¬ 
cine. This is a terrible Plant for creeping at 
the Root; fo that if once it has taken in a 
Garden, it will be difficult to extirpate again, 
and will deftroy whatever Plants grow near it: 
therefore it fhould be planted in fome abjedt 
Part of the Garden by itfelfj for it will thrive 
in almoft any Soil or Situation. 
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The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in Spain, 
Italy, and the South of France ; but in Eng¬ 
land they are preierved for Variety in Botanic 
Gardens ; thele muft be planted in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and fheltered from fevere 
Cold in Winter, otherwife they will be deftroy- 
ed thereby ; but they Ihould have as much free 
Air as poffible in mild Weather. Thefe pro¬ 
duce Flowers every Year, but never perfed 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The fixth Sort is the Snakeroot, which is 
greatly ufed in Medicine ; but thele Roots 
are brought over from Virginia and Carolina, 
where there are two or three Species of this 
Plant. In England it is preierved as a Curi- 
ofity, in Pots filled with light frelh Earth, and 
requires to be Iheltered from fevere Cold in 
Winter : in Summer it muft be frequently 
watered, and (hould be placed in a well-lhel- 
tered Situation, where in a good Seal'on it will 
per Ed its Seeds, by which new Plants may be 
obtained. Thele Seeds (hould be Town on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
into Pots, and managed as hath been direded 
for the old Plants. 

The feventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts, being 
Natives of the warmeft Parts of America, 
muft be preferved with great Care in this Cli¬ 
mate ; thele may be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds in the Spring. The bell Method to 
raile them, is, to low the Seeds in Pots filled 
with light frelh Earth, and plunge them into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to re- 
frelh the Earth frequently with Water, as alio 
to raile the Glades, when the Sun is very hot, 
to let the Steam of the Bed pals off; in about 
a Month or five Weeks after the Seeds are 
lown, the Plants will begin to appear, when 
they Ihould be gently refrelhed with Water 
every other Day, and a proper Share of Air 
admitted to them, when the Weather is warm. 
When the Plants are advanced to be about 
two Inches high, they Ihould be carefully 
tranfplanted, each into a feparate Pot filled 
with frelh light Earth, and Ihould then be 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferving to 
water and (hade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they Ihould have Air 
admitted to them every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon, and they muft be 
frequently watered. 

About the Beginning of Auguft thefe Plants 
will have filled the Pots with their Roots, when 
they fhould be (haken carefully out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmud; then they Ihould be 
planted into larger Pots filled with the lame 
frelh Earth as before ; and thofe which are of 
low Growth Ihould be plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again: but the taller Sorts Ihould be plunged 
into the Bark-ftove,.efpecially the ninth Sort, 
which will rife to a great Height. 

The feventh Sort is known in Jamaica by 
the Name of Contrayerva , and is greatly ufed 
as an Alexipharmac by the Inhabitants of tnat 
Ifiand. 

All thefe three Sorts will require to be kept 
in the Bark-ftove, otherwife they will not 
thrive in this Climate. 
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ARUM; Wake-Robin. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Arum 'vulgare non macttlatum. C.B.P. 
Common Arum, or Wake-Robin. 

2. Arum maculatum maculis candidis. C. B. P. 
Arum whole Leaves are mark’d with white. 

3 - Arum maculatum maculis uigris. C. B. P. 
Arum with black (potted Leaves. 

4 - Arum Denis alb is. It alt cum maximum. 
C. B. P. Greateft Italian Arum, whole Leaves 
have white Veins. 

5- Arum maximum Azgyptiacum, quod vulgo 
Colocafia, cauliculis nigricantibus, Zeylanica. 
H. L. Greateft Egyptian Arum, or Colocafia, 
wish blackilh Stalks. 

'1 he firft Sort is very common under Hedges, 
and by the Sides of Banks, in moft Parts of 
England ; this is directed by the College of 
Pbyficians lor medicinal Ufe ; but the fecond 
and third Sorts, which are Varieties of the firft, 
and are often fi->und interlperfed with it, I be¬ 
lieve, may be either of them uled indifferently. 
Thele Plants are leldom kept in Gardens, be¬ 
ing lo common in the Field, where they are 
ulually gathered for the Markets. The belt 
Sealon for taking up thele Roots forUle is in 
Auguft, after their Leaves are decayed; for 
when they are taken up while their Leaves are 
green, the Roots Ihrink, and lofe moft of their 
Virtue. 

The fourth Sort is equally hardy with our 
common Sort, and will endure the Cold of our 
Winters very well; this is preierved in Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens for Variety, but is feldom 
planted in Gardens of Pleafure. All thefe 
Plants Ihould have a light dry Soil, and require 
no other Culture but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 

The fifth Sort is very tender: this muft be 
preferved in the Bark-ftove, and Ihould be 
managed in the fame manner as was direded 
for the Egyptian Sort, in the former Volume. 

ARUNDO ; The Reed. 

lEbis is dijiinguijhed from the Qraffes by its 
Magnitude, and by its having a firm Stem. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are j 

1. Arundo vulgaris palufiris. J.B.2. 483:. 
The common Reed. 

2. Arundo fativa, qua Donax Diofccridis & 
Vbeopbrafii. C. B.P. The large manured Reed. 

3. Arundo Indie a variegata, feu Laconica 
tfbeopbrafti. Cornut. 55. The variegated Reed. 

4. Arundo lndtca arborea, Mambu vet 
Bambu did a. The Bambu Cane. 

5. Arundo Indica arborea, amplo pedicnlato 
folio, Bambu Species Altera. Rail Hi ft. 13x6. 
The other Bambu Cane. 

6. Arundo feriptoria atro-rubens. C.B.P. 
Dark-red Reed, which is ufed as a Pen for 
Writing. 

7. Arundo repens vel cbamxcalamus. GBP. 
Dwarf creeping Reed. 

The firft Sort is lb very common by the 
Sides of Rivers, and large ftanding Waters, in 
divers Parts of England, that it is needlels for 
me to fay any thing of its Culture. This is 
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cut in Autumn, when the Leaves begin to fall, 
and the Stems are changed brown, for making 
Hedges in Kitchen-gardens, and for many 
other Ufes. 

The fecond Sort is brought from Portugal 
and Spain , and is ufed by the Weavers, as all’o 
to make Fifhing rods. 

The third Sort is a Variety of the fecond, 
differing therefrom in having variegated 
Leaves. This being weakened by the Variega¬ 
tion, is of much lower Growth, and is more 
in Danger of being deftroyed by Froft; where¬ 
fore itfhould be fheltered in Winter. 

The two Sorts of Bambuxte of great Service 
to the Inhabitants of India, who make moft of 
their common Utenfils of the Stems of thefe 
Canes, which grow to a prodigious Magnitude 
in thole Countries. In England they are pre¬ 
ferred as Curiofities, and require a Stove to 
continue them in Winter; they require a rich 
light Earth, and fhould be frequently watered : 
their Roots fpread very far ; wherefore they 
fhould have a large Share of Room : I have 
known one of thefe Flants, when put into a large 
Tub, and placed in a Bark-bed in the Stove, by 
being often watered, produce one Stem from 
the Root upwards of fixteen Feet high, in the 
Space cf four Months. Thefe two Sorts may 
be propagated by Off-lets, which they are very 
apt to fet off, when they are allowed a large 
Share of Room for their Roots to fpread; but 
if their Roots are confined, they will not thrive. 
When thefe Plants ftnke their Roots thro’ the 
Sides of their Tubs, and are permitted to run 
into the Bark-bed, they will thrive prodigioufly. 
I have had one of thele Plants, which w'as per¬ 
mitted to root into the Tan, which produced 
four Stems from the Root, each as large as a 
common Broom-ftaff, and in four Months grew 
to be twenty Feet nigh. 

The fixth Sort is what the Turks make their 
writing Pens withal; this grows in a Valley 
near Mount Athos , as allb on the Banks of the 
River Jordan ; but there are none of the Plants 
in England. This Sort may be managed as 
the Bambu ; as may alfo the feventh Sort, 
•which grows in Arabia. 

ASPARAGUS; Sperage. 

The Char abler s are ; 

It hath a rofaceous Flower, confining of fix 
Leaves , placed orbicularly, out of whole Centre 
rifes the Pointal, which afterwards turns to a 
foft Fruit , or almojl globular Berry, and full of 
Seeds, which are commonly hard. To thefe 
Marks may be added. That the Leaves are 
finely cut. 

The Species are ; 

1. Asparagus fativus. C. B.P. 489. Garden 
Afparagus. 

2. Asparagus fylvefiris , tenuiffimo folio. 
C.B.P. 489. Wild Afparagus, with narrow 
Leaves. 

3. Asparagus maritimus, craffiore folio. C. 

B. P. 489. Sea Afparagus, with a thick Leaf 

4. Asparagus aculeatus, fpinis horridus. 

C. B. P. Prickly Afparagus. 

5. Asparag vs foliis acutis. CB.P. Sharp- 
leav’d Afparagus. 


6. Asparagus aculeatus alter, tribas art 
quatuor fpinis ad euudem ex<>rtum. C. B.P. An- ' 
other prickly Afparagus, with three or four 
Spines rifing at the lame Place. 

7. Asparagus aculeatus Africanus. ILL. 
Prickly Ajrtcan Afparagus. 

8. Asparagus aculeatus maximus farmeti- 
tcfv.s Zeylanicns. II. L 1 he largeft prickly 
bufhy Afparagus of Ceylon. 

9. Aspa rag v s / Id pan ic its. acute is crafiioribus 
horridus. In ft. li .11 Spantjh Aiparagus, with 
terrible thick Pr cklcs. 

to. Asparagus Creticus fruttcofus, crafjio- 
ribus^ft brevier thus aculeis, magno fruCiu. Tourn. 
Cor. Shrubby Afparagus of Candy, with thick 
and fhort Prickles, and large Fruit. 

11. Asparagus oriental’s. foliis gallii. Tourn. 
Cor. Oriental Afparagus, with Ladies-bedftraw- 
leaves. 

12. Asparagus Africanus fcandsns, myrti 
felio anguftiore. Hort. Ptjf. Climbing African 
Afparagus, with a narrow Myrtle-leaf. 

The firlt Sort here mentioned is that which 
is generally cultivated in Gardens for the Ufe 
of the Table, whofe tender Shoots are eaten in 
the Spring, and are much eftcemed by all de¬ 
licate Palates. 1 he Culture of this Plant be¬ 
ing exhibited at large in the former Volume 
of this Dictionary, 1 fhall not repeat it in this. 

The fecond Sort grows wild in the Fens of 
Lincolnfijirc., and Ibme other Parts of England j 
but this producing very llendt-r Shoots, is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens; tho’ a Friend of mine, 
w ho had cultivated this Sort for fome Years, 
affured me, it was fweeter, and would come 
earlier in the Spring (without artificial Heat) 
than the Garden Kind. 

All the other Sorts are preferved in the Gar¬ 
dens of thofe Perlons who are Lovers of Botany, 
for Variety. Thefe may be all propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in Pots filled with 
light frefh Earth early in the Spring; thefe 
Pots may be placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly forward the Vegetation of 
the Seed : when the Plants begin to appear, 
they fhould be inured to the open Air by de¬ 
grees, and mu ft be kept clear from Weeds; as 
alfo in dry Weather muft be frequently refrefh- 
ed with Water. In the Autumn thefe Pots 
muft be either removed into the Green-houfe, 
or placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be protected from Froft ; for as they are 
Natives of warm Countries, they will not en¬ 
dure the Cold of our Climate in Winter : the 
Spring following, juft before the Plants begin 
to fhoot, the Roots fhould be turned out of the 
Pots, and the Earth gently feparated from 
them ; then they fhould be parted ; and as 
many of the beft Roots as are intended to be 
preferved, fhould be planted each into a fepa- 
rate Pot filled with light frefh Earth, and then 
placed on a very moderate Hot-bed, covered 
only with Mats, juft to promote their new 
Roots; and when the Weather is mild, they may 
bs expoied to the' open Air ; thefe Plants may 
be placed abroad during the Summer-leafon, 
but in Winter they muft be protected from 
hard Froft, which will otherwife deftroy them. 
The only Culture which thefe Sorts require, is, 
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to fhift them every Spring into frcfh Earth juft 
before they begin to (hoot ; and as their Roots 
increafe in Magnitude, they (hould be al¬ 
lowed larger Pots. In Summer they muft be 
frequently watered, but in Winter, when their 
Green is decayed, they (hould not have too much 
Water, left it rot them. 

The laft Sort never produces ripe Fruit in 
this Country, but it incrcaies plentifully by 
Off-(ets, which (hould be taken off in the 
Spring, before they (hoot, otherwift. they do 
not focceed (o well. The Roots of this Sort 
are very fubjedt to rot, where they have too 
much Wet in Winter. 

ASPERUGO j Small wild Buglofs. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower confifting of one Leaf which 
is Jbafied like a Funnel, and cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments j out of wbofe Empalement rifes tbe Poin- 
tal, fixed in tbe Bottom of tbe Flower, furround- 
ed by four Embryo's, which afterwards become 
fo many oblong Seeds, which ripen in the Empale- 
tnent, that is much inlarged, wbofe Parts are 
then fo clofely contracted, that they adhere and 
cling together. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant; which 
is, 

Asperugo vulgaris. Infi. R. H. Small wild 
Buglofs, great Goofegrafs, or German Mad- 
wort. 

This is an annual Plant, which is found wild 
in fome Parts of England , as near Newmarket, 
as Boxley in Suffex , and in Holy Ifland. It is 
prelerved in the Botanic Gardens for Variety ; 
it may be eafily propagated by Seeds, which 
(hould be (own in Autumn ; for if the Seeds 
are kept out of the Groiind till Spring, they do 
not fucceed fo well j when the Plants come 
bp, they require no othef Culture but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and in May they will 
flower j in June their Seeds will be perfe&ed, 
which, if fuffered to (batter, will grow again in 
Autumn; fo that when this Plant is once 
brought into a Garden, it will maintain itfelf, 
provided it be allowed a Place. 

ASPHODELUS; King’s-fpear. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
«ej 

t. Asphodelus albus ramofus minor, feu 
ramofus alter. H. R, Par. Small white branched 
Afphodel, or KingVfpear. 

2. Asphodelus purpurafeens, foliis rhacu • 
Jatis. C B. P. Purplilh Afphodel, with (potted 
Leaves. 

3. Asphodelus foliis compreffis afperis, 
caule patulo. Infi. R. H- Afphodel with rough 
comprefTed Leaves, and a fpreading Stalk. 

4. Asphodelus Africanus anguftifolius lu- 
teus minor. Infi. R. H. Small yellow African 
Afphodel, with narrow Leaves. 

5. Asphodelus fpiralis luteus It alicus, flore 
magno. H.R.Par. . Yellow Ipiral Italian Af¬ 
phodel, with a large Flower. 

6. Asphodelus albus minimus. C B. P. 
Smalleft white Afphodel. 

7. Asphodelus/o/hj fifiulofis . C . B . P . Af ¬ 
phodel with fiftulous Leaves. 
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8 . Asphodelus Creticus luteus ferotinus pa- 
tutus, folio afpero. fourn. Cor. Late yellow 
fpreading Afphodel of Candy , with a rough 
Leaf 

All the Sorts of the Afphodel are very pretty 
Ornaments for a Flower-garden, and requiring 
very little Trouble to cultivate them, are ren¬ 
dered more acceptable. They may be all pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which (hould be fown foon 
after they are ripe, on a warm Border of light 
frelh Earth j in the Spring the Plants will ap¬ 
pear, when you (hould carefully clear them 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather they muft 
be frequently watered j if this be duly ob- 
ferved, the Plants will have acquired Strength 
enough to be tranfplanted by the Michaelmas 
following ; at which time you muft prepare a 
Bed of fre(h Earth in the Flower-nurfery, in¬ 
to which you (hould plant the Roots, at about 
fix Inches Diftance every way ; oblerving to 
plant them fo low, as that the Top of the 
Roots may be three or four Inches under the 
Surface of the Bed ; in this Bed they may re¬ 
main one Year, during which time they 
(hduld be frequently refrelhed with Water in 
dry Weather, and muft be kept very clear 
from Weeds. In this time the Roots will 
have acquired Strength enough to produce 
Flowers the following Year; wherefore they 
(hould at Michaelmas, when their Leaves are 
decayed, be carefully taken up, and tranf¬ 
planted into the Flower-garden, oblerving to 
place them in the middle of the Borders, among 
other hardy Kinds of Flowers; where being pro¬ 
perly intermixed, they will make an agreeable 
Variety, and continue a long time in Flower. 

Thefe Plants may be alfo propagited by 
patting of their Roots; but this muft not be 
too often repeated, left it weaken the Roots 
and prevent their Flowering fo ftrong as they 
otherwife would do. Once in three Years will 
be often enough to tranfplant the Roots, at 
which times you may feparate thole which are 
grown large, fo as to make two or three Roots 
of each; but do not part them too final!, for 
that will fo weaken them, as to prevent their 
Flowering the following Summer. The beft 
Time to tranlplant thele Roots is at Michael¬ 
mas, juft when their Leaves begin to decay. 

ASTER; Starwort. 

The Species omitted id the former Volume, 
are; 

io. Aster Novae Anglice, linariee folio , 
chamxmeli flore. Par. Bat. New-England 
Starwort, with Toad-flax-leaves, and Flow¬ 
ers like thole of Chamomile. 

it. Aster Americanus, belviderx foliis , 
floribus ex cceruleo albicantibus, fpicis prcelon - 
gis. Pluk. Pbyt. tab. 78./ 5. American Star¬ 
wort, with Leaves like the Belvidere, and 
long Spikes of bluifh white Flowers. 

f 2. Aster ferotinus ramofus alter, flore pur - 
purafeente. H. R. Par. Another late branched 
Starwort, with a purplilh Flower. 

13. Aster latifolius,tripolii flore. H. R. Par. 
Broad-leaved Starwort, with a Flower o flripo- 
lium. 
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14- Aster tripolii flore, anguftifflmoet tenu- 
tfflmo folio. Flor. Bat. Starwort, with a Tripo- 
lium-flower, and very narrow (lender Leaves. 

15. Aster Canadenfis fubbirfutus, falicis 
folio, ferotinus, flore caruleo. Inft. R. H. Late 
hairy Canady Starwort, with Willow-leaves, and 
a blue Flower. 

16. Aster Atticus cceruleus minor. Inft. R. 
II. Small blue Attic Starwort. 

17. Aster birfutus Auftnacus, caruleo mag- 
no flore, foliis fubrotundis. C. B. P. Hairy 
Auftrian Starwort, with a large blue Flower, 
and toundifh Leaves. 

18. Aster montamts cceruleus, magno flore, 
foliis oblongis. C. B. P. Blue Mountain Star¬ 
wort, with a large Flower, and oblong Leaves. 

19. Aster Alpinus, flarepurpurafcente. Rail 
Hifl. Alpine Starwort, with a purplifh Flower. 

20. Aster Atticus Alpinus alter. C. B. P. 
Another Attic Starwort of the Alps. 

21. Aster Atticus caruleus major. Infl.R. 
H. Greater blue Attic Starwort. 

22. Aster maritimus palufltis caruleus , 
falicis folio. Jnft. R. H.' Marfh or Sea Star¬ 
wort, with Willow-leaves, commonly called 
Tripoli um. 

23. Aster Canadenfis , foliis imis ampliori- 
bus cordatis et ferratis. D. Sarrazin. Canady 
Starwort, whofe Under-leaves are broad, 
heart-fhaped, and ferrated. 

24. Aster virgx aurex latifolix folio flub- 
birfuto, flor thus fere umbellatis. D. Sarrazin. 
Hairy Starwort, with broad Golden-rod-leaves, 
and Flowers growing almoft in an Umbel. 

25. Aster caruleus ex Provincia 
Maria n a, quafi perfoliatus , floribus 
fparfis fpicatis. Pink. Mantift Blue Starwort 
from Maryland , whofe Leaves almoft furround 
the Stalk, and Small Flowers growing in 
Spikes. 

26. Aster annuus, caule villofo purpura¬ 
fcente, eryngit folio, flore maximo purpureo pul- 
cherrimo, Jemine violaceo, Kiang-fita Sinenfls. 
Jeffleu. Annual Starwort from China , with 
purple hairy Stalks, Eryngo-leaves, a beau¬ 
tiful large purple Flower, and a violet-coloured 
Seed. 

27. Aster annuus, caule •villofo •virefeente, 
eryngii folio, flore maximo albo. Annual Star¬ 
wort from China, with hairy greenilh Stalks, 
Eryngo-leaves, and a large white Flower. 

28. Aster Americanus, foliis pinnatis et 
ferratis, floribus aurantiis. Houfl. American 
Starwort, with winged ferrated Leaves, and 
orange-coloured Flowers. 

29. Aster Americanus palufiris, falicis folio 
ferrato, floribus exiguis albidis. Houfl. Marfh 
American Starwort, with a ferrated Willow- 
leaf, and (mail white Flowers. 

30. Aster Americanus procumbens, bellidis 
mi nor is facie. Houfl. Trailing American Star¬ 
wort, with the Face of the lefler Daizy. 

31. Aster Africanusfrutefeens, lavendulx 
folio, flore purpureo. Hort. Amft. Shrubby 
African Starwort, with a Lavender-leaf, and 
a purple Flower. 

32. Aster Africanusramofus, byffopi foliis, 
floribus cceruleis. Oldenl. Inft. R. H. African 
branched Starwort, with Hy flop-leaves, and 
blue Flowers. 


33. Aster Americanus frutefeens , faturax 
foliis fcabris, floribus amplts fiturate violaceis. 
Pluk. Aim. Shrubby American Starwort, with 
rough Savory-leaves, and large violet-coloured 
Flowers. 

The twenty-five Sorts firft mentioned, are 
all of them very hardy Plants, which will en¬ 
dure the fevereft Cold of our Climate in the 
full Ground. Thefe are propagated by part¬ 
ing of their Roots early in the Spring, before 
they begin to fhoot ; for, as many of the Sorts 
do not flower till late in the Autumn, it will 
not be proper to tranfplant them after their 
Stems decay, which is feldom long beforeChrifl- 
mas •, therefore it is better to be done in Febru¬ 
ary. But having in the former Volume given 
Directions for cultivating all thefe hardy Kinds, 

I fhall not repeat it in this Place, but proceed to " 
the Rules for cultivating the other Sorts. 

The Seeds of the twenty-fixth Sort were fent 
fropi China to Paris, and fown in the Royal 
Garden there ; whence this Plant hath been 
diftributed to feveral curious Gardens in Eu-> 
rope, and is become one of the greateft Orna¬ 
ments of the Flower-garden in Autumn j this 
is called by the French £>ueen Margaret. It 
begins to produce its Flowers the Beginning of 
Auguft, and continues to produce new Flowers, 
until the Froft prevents it. 

This Plant is propagated from Seed, which 
fhould be (own on a warm Border foon after 
it is ripe (f° r if it be kept till Spring, it feldom ' 
grows). The Plants will begin to appear early 
in the Spring, when they fhould be cleared 
from Weeds, and in very dry Weather mull: 
be refrefhed with Water, which will forward 
their Growth ; for during the firft fix Weeks 
or two Months after they come up, they make 
but fmall Progrefs. The Beginning of May 
thefe Plants will be fit to tranfplant, when 
they fhould be carefully drawn up, and planted 
in a Bed of rich Earth, fix Inches afunder, ob- 
fervingto water them frequently in dry Wea¬ 
ther, and to keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds. When thefe Plants are about four or 
five Inches high, they fhould be taken up with 
a Ball or Earth to the Roots, and trans¬ 
planted, either into Pots, or into the Borders 
of the Flower-garden, where they are to re¬ 
main, obferving to water and fhade them un¬ 
til they have taken Root; after which time 
thofe in the Borders will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
but thofe in the Pots muft be frequently re¬ 
frefhed with Water, otherwife they will not 
grow large, nor produce near fomany Flow¬ 
ers. In Auguft thefe Plants wili produce their 
beautiful Flowers, which will continue till the 
End of September j at which time the Seeds 
will ripen, when (as was before dire&ed) fome 
of it fhould be fown on a warm Border ; but 
it will be proper to fave fome of the Seed till 
Spring, left, by a violent hard Winter, thofe 
fown in Autumn fhould be deftroyed. 

The twenty-feventh Sort is a Variety of the 
twenty-fixth, which accidentally rofe from the 
fame Seeds. This only differs from the for¬ 
mer in the Colour of its Stalks and Flowers, 
which are white, and therefore not near fo 
beautiful as the former; but for Variety a few 
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of them may have Admittance into the Flower- 
garden . 

The twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thir¬ 
tieth Sorts, were difcovered by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun , near Vera-Cruz in the Spanijb 
Weft-Indies. The twenty-eighth and thirtieth 
grow plentifully on the fandy Ground about 
Old Vera-Cruz ; and the twenty-ninth, in wa¬ 
tery Places near the Sea. Thefe are all of 
them annual Plants, which may be propagated 
by (owing their Seeds in Pots filled with light 
frefii Earth early in the Spring ; and then 
plunge the Pots into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water them frequently, as 
the Earth in the Pots (hall require it ; and in 
very hot Weather you Ihould fliade the Glafles 
of the Hot-bed, during the Heat of the Day, 
to prevent the Earth from drying too faft. 
When the Plants are come up, theymuftbe 
frequently refrefhed with Water, and the 
Glailes of the Hot-bed fhould be railed with 
Stones in the Heat of the Day to admit Air 
to the Plants, otherwife they will draw up 
Very weak. When the Plants are about an 
Inch high, they Ihould be carefully tranfplant- 
ed each into a feparate Pot, filled with light 
frefh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again, obferving to (hade the Glades un¬ 
til they have taken new Root; after which 
time they Ihould have frefii Air admitted to 
them, by raifing of the Glades every Day, 
when the Weather will permit; you muft 
alfo conftantly fupply them with Water, as 
you find the Earth in the Pots is dried. When 
the Plants have filled thefe Pots with their 
Roots, you muft fhift them carefully into Pots 
of a larger Size; and then plunge them into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they will 
flower in Augufl, and their Seeds will be per¬ 
fected in September ; after which the Plants 
decay. 

The thirty-firft, thirty-fecond and thirty- 
third Sorts, are abiding Plants, which grow 
to the Height of fix or eight Feet, and become 
(hrubby. Thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which fhould be taken off in 
June, and planted into Pots filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which time 
they fhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees. Toward the End of July they 
fhould be taken Out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed among other Exotic Plants, in a Si¬ 
tuation where they may be defended from cold 
Winds. In this Place they may remain until 
the Beginning of October, when they fhould 
be removed into the Green-houfe, obferving 
to place them where they may enjoy a large 
Share of Air in mild Weather; otherwife their 
Shoots will become weak, and they will not 
produce their Flowers ftrong, where their 
Shoots are too much drawn. Thefe Plants 
muft be removed out of the Green-houfe in 
the Spring at the time when Orange-trees 
are taken out, and fhould be houfed again 
about the fame time as thofe are. In Winter 
they fhould be frequently watered, but it 
muft not be given them in large Quantities 


at that Seafon. In Summer they muft. be 
plentifully watered in dry Weather, which 
will caufe them to flower very ftrong. 

Thefe produce their Flowers in Autumn, 
and continue in Beauty a long time ; during 
which Seafon they afford an agreeable Pro- 
fpe< 5 t, and greatly add to the Variety, amongft 
other Exotic Plants. 

ASTEROIDES ; Baftard Starwort. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a compound radiated Flower, wbofe 
bisk is compofed of many Florets which are Her¬ 
maphrodite, and of Semi-florets which are Fe¬ 
male, and reft upon the Embryo’s, which are 
all included in a jcaly Empalement. fbefe Em¬ 
bryo's afterwards become Seed, for the moft part 
oblong. 

The Species are; 

1. Asteroides Alpina,faticis folio, ’fount. 
Cor. Baftard Starwort of the Alps, with a 
Willow-leaf. 

2. Asteroides orientalis , petafiditisfolio, 
flore maxitno. fourti. Cor. Oriental Baftard 
Starwort, with a Butter-bdr-leaf, and a large 
Flower. 

3. Asteroides Americana minor annua. 
Vaitl. LefTer American Baftard annual Star¬ 
wort. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in the Englijh Gardens. This is a very hardy 
Plant, which is propagated by parting its 
Roots (for it feldom produces good Seed 
in this Country ) ; the beft time to part the 
Roots is in OClober, about which time their 
Leaves decay. For if it be deferred ! till the 
Spring, and the following Sealon fhould prove 
dry, they will not flower fo ftrong as thofe 
which were planted in Autumn, though they 
fhould be conftantly fupplied with Water. 
This Plant will thrive in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, and continues to flower from June 
to September, which renders it worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. This Plant is 
proper for large Borders, or to place under 
Groves of Trees, where, if it be not too much 
fhaded by the Trees, it will thrive very well, 
and add to the Variety. The Flowers are of 
a bright yellow Colour, and their Stems are 
about two Feet high, a great Number of 
which are produced from feach Root; if they 
have fufficient Strength. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered by Dr: 
fournefort in the Levant, and is at prefenc 
rarely to be found in England. This may be 
propagated as the former Sort, but muft have 
a warmer Situation; nor will it grow under 
the Drip of Trees. Thefe Plants fhould not 
be tranfplanted oftener than every other Year; 
for when they are often parted and tranfplant¬ 
ed, they do not flower fo Veil, nor make fb 
large an Increale. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, which 
muft be raifed on a Hot-bed, and planted into 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and brought 
forward on another Hot-bed, oblerving not 
to draw them up too weak; and in June\xhty 
fhould be inured to bear the Open Air by de¬ 
grees; into which they fhould be removed ton 
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ward the End of the Month, and placed in a 
warm Situation, where they will flower in 
July, and their Seed will be perfe&ed in Sep¬ 
tember, loon after which time the Plants will 
decay. 

ASTRAGALOIDESj Baftard Milk- 
vetch. 

Th e Characters are ; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower, out of whofe 
Empalement rifes the Pointal, which afterwards 
becomes a Pod, Jbaped almoft like a Boat, and 
full of kidney-Jhaped Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant; which 
is, 

Astragalotdes Lufitanica. Injl. A. H. 
Portugal Baftard Milk-vetch. 

This Plant is only propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be lown in the Place where it is 
to remain; for this Plant has a long tap Root, 
which runs deep into the Ground, lb that it is 
very difficult to tranfplant, fo as to thrive 
well, elpecially if it be not done while the 
Plants are young; for I have feen Roots of 
this Plant, which have been four Feet long, 
and as large as a Man’s Wrift. The Seeds of 
this Plant Ihould be fown in March, on a Bor¬ 
der of light frelh Earth; and when the Plants 
arc come up, they Ihould be thinned, where 
they grow too clofe to each other, and muft 
be carefully weeded ; for if they are not kept 
very clean while they are young, the Weeds 
will loon over-bear and deftroy them, Thefe 
Plants will require no other Culture, but only 
to dig about their Roots every Spring, juft 
before they begin to (hoot, being careful not 
to bruife or injure their Roots, and to make 
the Earth loofe about them. In Summer they 
muft be kept clear from Weeds; with this 
Management the Plants will thrive very well, 
but they will not flower until the third Year 
after (owing, but will continue to flower every 
Year after. The Stems of this Plant ufu- 
ally rife three Feet high; the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a long Spike, which are (haped like 
thofe of the Lupine, and come out on Bran¬ 
ches, from the Wings of the Leaves, all the 
way up the Stalks. The Flowers appear firft 
white, before they are fully blown out; after¬ 
wards they are of a dark yellow Colour, and 
continue near a Month before they fall off. 
This Plant rarely produces good Seeds in 
England, fo that it muft be procured from 
abroad. 

ASTRAGALUS; Milk*vetch. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, confifting of 
the Standard, the Keel, and the Wings. Out 
of the Flower-cup arifes the Pointal, cornered 
with a Sbeatb, which afterward becomes a bi- 
capfular Pod, which is filled <vitb kidney-Jhaped 
Seeds ; to which Notes may be added, ’that the 
Leaves grow by Pairs along the middle Rib, 
with an odd one at the End . 

The Species are; 

I. Astragalus luteus perennis procum¬ 
bens vulgaris fivefylveftris. Mor*Hift, Wild 
Liquorice or Liquorice-vetch. 
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2. Astragalus luteus annuus Monfpelia- 
cus procumbens. Mor. Hift. Yellow annual 
trailing Milk-vetch of Montpelier. 

3. Astragalus luteus perennis,filiquage- 
mella rotunda veficam referente. Mor. Yellow 
perennial Milk-vetch, with a round Pod re- 
(embling a Bladder. 

4. Astragalus annuus maritimus procum¬ 
bens latifolius, floribus pedictilo infidentibus. 

ttourn. Annual maritime trailing Milk-vetch, 
with broad Leaves, and the Flowers fitting on 
Pedicles. 

5. Astragalus annuus anguftifolius,flofcu- 
lis pediculis oblougis infidentibus. fourn. Nar¬ 
row-leaved annual Milk-vetch, whofe Flowers 
(land on long Foot-ftalks. 

6. Astragalus annuus anguft ifolius, flofcu- 
lis fubcoeruleis, cauliculis adbxrentibus. fount. 
Narrow-leaved annual Milk-vetch, with blue- 
ifh Flowers, adhering to the Stalks. 

7. Astragalus annuus procumbens, floribus 
glomeratis purpureis. Boerb.Ind. Annual trail¬ 
ing Milk-vetch, with purple Flowers growing 
in Clufters. 

8. Astragalus Alpinus procerior alopecu- 
raides, f'ourn. Taller Fox-tail Milk-vetch of 
the Alps. 

9. Astragalus pumilis, filiqua epiglottidis 
forma, fourn. Dwarf Milk-vetch, with a Pod 
lhaped like the Epiglottis. 

10. Astragalus montanus purpureus An - 
glicus. fourn. Englijh purple Milk-vetch of 
the Mountains. 

11. Astragalus Alpinus, tragacantbce fo¬ 
lio, veficarius. fourn. Bladder Milk-vetch of 
the Alps, with a Goat’s-thorn-leaf 

i£. Astragalus Alpinus, tragacanthxfo¬ 
lio, ramofus, flore cceruleo glomerato. fount. 
Branched Milk-vetch of the Alps, with a 
Goat’s-thorn-leaf, and blue glomerated 
Flowers. 

13. Astragalus orientalis altiffimus,galeg<t 
foliis amplioribus, flore parvofiavefcente. fourn. 
Cor. Talleft Eaftern Milk-vetch, with ample* 
Goat’s-rue-leaves, and a (mall yellowilh 
Flower. 

14. Astragalus orientalis altiffmus, fra- 
xini folio, flore e viridi flavefcente. fourn. Cor. 
Talleft Eaftern Milk-vetch, with an Afli leafj 
and a greenifh yellow Flower. 

1 5. Astragalus orientalis maximus inca- 
nus ereClus, caule ab into ad fummum florido. 
fourn. Cor. Greateft hoary upright Milk- 
vetch, with a Stalk flowering from the Bot¬ 
tom to the Top. 

16. Astragalus Canadenfis,flore viridifla- 
•vefcente. Acad. Reg. Scien. Milk-vetch of 
Canady, with a .greenish yellow Flower. 

The firft Sort is vfery common in divers 
Parts of England, and is leldom preferved in 
Gardens. This dies to the Root every Win¬ 
ter, and rifes again the following Spring. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are ripe in Au- 
gufi. This may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds in the Spring, upon almoft any Soil, or 
in any Situation, and requires no farther Care 
but to keep it clear from Weeds. 

The tenth Sort grows wild in (everal Parts 
of England , but is not lo common as the 

former. 
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former. This may be propagated in the feme 
manner as the former. 

The fecond. fourth, fifth, fixth, and feventh 
Sorts are annual Plants. Thefe may be pro¬ 
pagated by lowing of their Seeds in March 
upon a Bed of light frefh Earth, in an open 
Situation •, and when the Plants are come up, 
they (hould be thinn’d, leaving them about a 
Foot afunder j after this there will be no other 
Trouble but to keep ’em clear from Weeds. 
Thefe will produce their Flowers in Summer, 
and in Autumn their Seeds will be perfe&ed. 

The other Sorts are all abiding Plants, but 
muft be propagated by fowing of their Seeds 
towards the latter End of March , on a Bed of 
frefh light Earth, obferving not to bury the 
Seeds too deep, left they rot; and when the 
Plants are come up, they (hould be thinned, 
leaving them about fix Inches alunder ; and 
during the Summer following you (hould con- 
ftantly keep them clear from Weeds. In 
October you may tranfplant them into the Bor¬ 
ders where they are to remain, in doing of 
which you (hould be careful to dig to the Bot¬ 
tom of their Roots j for mod of them lend 
forth long tap Roots, which go deep into the 
Earth, and, if cut or broken, rarely over¬ 
come it. Thefe Plants, many of them, grow 
very tall, and (hould be allowed a great Share 
of Room. The fifteenth Sort is a beautiful 
Plant j it grows about four Feet high, and 
produces Flowers from the Bottom to the Top 
of the Stems, lo that it makes a fine Appear¬ 
ance in a large Border. The fixteenth Sort is 
lomewhat tender, and is often deftroyed in 
levere Froft, but in mild Winters it will ftand 
abroad very well. 

ASTRANTIA i Mafterwort. 

The Characters are j 

It hath a Kofe and umbellated Flower , con- 
fifting of fever al Leaves ; the Apices are for the 
moft part reflexed, and are placed orbicularly on 
the Flower cup ; this afterwards becomes a Fruit , 
compofed of two Seeds , each of which is covered 
with a furrow'd Husk : to thefe Notes muft be 
added , S the Flowers are collected into a Head , 
furrounded with a Circle of Leaves. 

The Species are ; 

1. Astrantia major ^ corona floris purpura- 
fcente. Zourn. Black Mafterwort, with purplilh 
Flowers. 

2. Astrantia major , corona floris Candida. 
Ziurn. Greater Mafterwort, with white Flow¬ 
ers. 

Thele Plants are both very hardy j they 
may be propagated either by lowing of their 
Seeds, or parting their Roots. If they are pro¬ 
pagated from Seeds, they (hould be town early 
in the Spring, or in Autumn, loon after the 
Seeds are ripe, on a (hady Border j and when 
the Plants are come up, they (hould be care¬ 
fully weeded; and where they are too clofe,(ome 
of them (hould be drawn out, to allow Room 
for the others to grow, until Michaelmas y when 
they (hould be tranfplanted where they are to 
remain, which (hould always be in a moift Soil, 
and a (hady Situation. The Diftance thefe 
Plants (hould be placed, is two Feet for their 
Vol. II. 


koois will Ipread to a confiderable Width, if 
they are permitted to remain feme Years in the 
lame Place. They require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, and every 
third or fourth Year to be taken up at Micbael- 
masy and their Roots parted and planted again. 
Thefe Plants are feldom preferved but in 
Botanic Gardens, there being no great Beauty 
in their Flowers j nor are they ufed in Medi- 
cine at prefent, though by feme Perlons they 
have been called Black Hellebore , and I be¬ 
lieve have been ufed for that. 

ATRIPLEX ; Orrach. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath no Leaves to the Flower , but conflfts 
of many Stamina , which arife from a five-leavd 
Empalement ; the Point al afterwards becomes 
the Seed , which is flat and orbicular , and is 
inclofed in the Empalement , which becomes a 
foliaceous Capfule , in which are included two 
Sorts of Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Atriplex bortenfls alba , five pallide vi- 
tens. C. B. P. Garden Orfach, of a pale-green 
Colour. 

2 Atriplex bortenfis nigricans. C. B. P. 
Dark-green Garden Orrach. 

3- Atriplex bortenfis rubra. C.B.P. Red 
Garden Orrach. 

4. Atriplex latifelia, five Halimus frutico- 
fas. Mor. Hift. Shrubby broad-leav’d Orrach, 
commonly called Sea-purflane- tree. 

5. Atriplex maritima fruticofa>Halimus & 
Portulaca marina diCia, anguftifolia. Rati Syn. 
Shrubby Sea Orrach, commonly called Sea- 
purflane , with a narrow Leaf. 

o. Atriplex maritima laciniata.. C. B. P. 
Sea Orrach, with jagged Leaves. 

7. Atriplex angufto oblongo folio. C.B.P. 
Long narrow-leav’d Orrach. 

8. Atriplex anguftiffimo & longiffimo folio. 
H. L. Orrach with very long narrow Leaves. 

9. Atriplex fylveftris^fruCtu compreffo rofeo 

ftellato. C. B. Prod. Wild Orrach, with a 

comprefled, ftarry, and rofe-(haped Fruit. 

10. Atriplex Cretica maritima ere Cla^ folio 
triangulari. Zourn. Cor. Upright Sea Candy Or¬ 
rach, with a triangular Leaf 

11. Atriplex Grceca fruticofa humifufa t 
balimi folio. Zourn. Cor. Dwarf (hrubby Or¬ 
rach, with a Sea-purftane-leaf. 

12. Atriplex orientalisfrutefcens,folio am- 
pliffimo argenteo. Zourn. Cor. Shrubby oriental 
Orrach, with a large filver-coloured Leaf 

13. Atriplex orientalis , frutex aculeatus i 
flore pulcbro. Zourn. Cor. Shrubby prickly ori¬ 
ental Orrach, with a fair Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants was formerly culti¬ 
vated in the Kitchen-gardens, as a culinary 
Herb, being ufed as Spinage, and is by feme 
Perfons preferred to it, tho’ in general it is not 
efteemed amongft the Englifh j but the French 
now cultivate this Plant for Ufe. 

The fecond and third Sorts are believed to 
be Varieties of the firft ; for they differ in 
nothing from that, but in the Colour of their 
Stalks and Leaves: however, this Difference is 
not accidental; for I have feveral Years culti- 
I vated 
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vated all the three Sorts in the fame Soil, and 
they have always retained their Difference from 
Seeds, and have not interchanged, as mod 
Varieties generally do. 

Theft Plants being annual, muft be fown 
for Uft early in the Spring, or at Michaelmas , 
loon after the Seeds are ripe 9 at which time it 
generally fucceeds better than when it is lown 
in the Spring, and will be fit for Uft at lead 
a Month earlier in the Spring. Theie Plants 
require no other Culture, but to hough them 
when they are about an Inch high, to cut 
them down where they are too thick, leaving 
them about four Inches afcnder, and to cut 
down all the Weeds: this muft be done in 
dry Weather 9 otherwife the Weeds will take 
Root again, and render your Work of no 
Uft. When your Plants are grown about 
four Inches high, it will be proper to hough 
them a ftcond time, in order to* clear them 
from Weeds $ and if you obferve the Plants 
are left to cloft in any Part, you muft then 
cut them out. If this be well perform’d, and in 
dry Weather, the Ground will remain clean 
•ntil the Plant be fit for Uft. Where theft 
Plants are fown on a rich Soil, and allowed a 
good Diftance, the Leaves will be very large, 
in which the Goodneft of the Herb confifts. 
This muft be eaten while it is young9 for when 
the Stalks become tough, it is good for nothing. 
Some few Plants of each Kind may be permitted 
to ftand for Seed, to preferve their Kinds, 
which will ripen in afuguft, and may then be 
cut, and laid on a Cloth to dry9 after which 
the Seeds may be beaten out, and put up for 
Uft: The firft Sort is ordered by the College 
o (Pbyjicians for medicinal Uft. 

The fourth Sort was formerly cultivated in 
Gardens as a Shrub, and by fbme Perfons 
they were formed into Hedges, and conftantly 
fheer’d to keep them thick : but I do not ap¬ 
prove of this Plant for fuch Purpofts, on many 
Accounts, for it is too vigorous 9 the Shoots, 
in one Month, at the growing Seafbn of the 
Year, will be two Feet long, provided they 
have a good Soil 9 ft that a Hedge of this 
Plant cannot be kept in tolerable Order, nor 
will it ever form a thick Hedge. But a worfe 
Inconvenience attends this Plant 9 for in very 
hard Winters it is often deftroyed, as alfo in 
very dry Summers many of the Plants will 
decay, whereby there will become large Gaps 
in the Hedge. 

But although this Plant be not proper for 
Hedges, yet it may have a Place in Wildernefi 
Quarters, where it will ftrve to thicken 9 and 
the filver-colour’d Leaves will add to the Va¬ 
riety, amongft other Shrubs of the fame 
Growth. This will grow eight or ten Feet 
high 9 and if fuffered to grow wild without 
pruning, will fpread feveral Feet in Compaft, 
and will ftmetimes produce Flowers, 

It may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be planted in any of the Summer Months, 
on a fhady Border, where, if they are duly 
watered,they willfoon take Root, and will be fit 
to tranfplant the Michaelmas following, when 
they lhould be planted where they are to re* 
ma n 9 for they do not fucceed well in trans¬ 


planting, when they are grown pretty large 
and woody. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in divers Parts of 
England on the Sea-fide, from whence the 
Plants may be procured 9 or it may be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, in the fame manner as the 
former Sort. This is a low Under-fhrub, ftl- 
dom rifing above two Feet and an half, or at 
moil three Feet high, but becomes very bufhy. 
The Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and of 
a whitifh Colour, but are not ft white asthoft 
of the former. T his may have a Place amongft 
other low Shrubs 9 and if planted on a poor 
gravelly Soil, will abide feveral Years, and 
make a pretty Diverfity. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
grow wild in England and Holland , and are 
ftldom preferved but in Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. Theft are propagated by 
Seeds, which may be ftwn fbon after they are 
ripe, when they will fucceed much better than 
if they are fown in the Spring. When the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be thinned, 
ft as to leave them four or five Inches diftant, 
and kept clear from Weeds, which is all the 
Culture they require. 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts were difcovered by Dr. Eourncfort in the 
Levant , who lent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, from whence they have been 
communicated to feveral Gardens in Holland 
and England. The tenth Sort may be propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, as the four former Sorts 9 but 
muft have a warmer Situation, otherwife it 
will not perfect Seeds in this Country. 

The other three Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or by Cuttings, planted on a Shady 
Border, as was directed for the fourth and 
fifth Sorts: thefe muft be planted in Pots, 
and fheltered in Winter under a Garden-frame, 
where they may have as much free Air as poft 
fible in mild Weather 9 but in hard Froft they 
muft be fheltered, otherwife it will deftroy 
them. Some of theft Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, in a poor gravelly. Soil, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters very well, and will make a pretty 
Variety amongft Plants of the fame Growth. 
The eleventh Sort will feldom rife above two 
Feet high, but the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
will grow to be fix or feven Feet high. 

AVENA 9 Oats. 

The Characters are 9 

It is of the Grafs-leav’d Tribe 9 the Flowers 
have no Petals , and are difpofed in a loofe Pa¬ 
nicle 9 the Grain is eatable. 

The Species are 9 

1. Avena vulgaris feu alba. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon or white Oats. 

2. Avena nigra. C. B. P. Black Oats. 

3. Avena nuda. C.B.P. Naked Oats. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is the moft 

common in England 9 the ftcond Sort being 
much left efteemed, as the white is the hea¬ 
vier Grain, and makes whiter Meal. The 
third Sort is left common than either of the 
former, cfpecially in the Southern Parts of 
England 9 but in the North of England , Scot¬ 
land, 
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land, and Wales, it is cultivated in plenty. This 
Sort is efteemed, becaufe the Grain threfhes 
clean out of the Husk, and need not be car¬ 
ried to the Mill to be made into Oatmeal or 
Grift. An Acre of Ground doth not yield fo 
many Bufhels of thefe, as of the common 
Oats ; by reafon the Grain is fmall and naked, 
and goes near in Meafure : but what is want* 
ing in the Meafure, isfupplied in Value. 

Oats are a very profitable Grain, and ab- 
folutfcly neceflary, being the principal Grain 
which Horfes love; and are efteemed the moft 
whoHome Food ior thole Cattle, being fwect, 
and of an opening Nature ; other Grains being 
apt to bind, which is injurious to labouring 
Horfes. But if you feed them with this Grain 
foon after they are houfed, before they have 
fweat in the Mowe, or are otherwifc dried, 
it is as bad on the other hand ; for they are 
then too laxative. 

This Grain is a great Improvement to many 
Eftates in the North of England, Scotland , and 
Wales i for it will thrive on cold barren Soils, 
which will produce no other Sort of Grain ; it 
will alio thrive on the hotteft Land. In (hort, 
there is no Soil too rich or too poor for it, too 
hot or too cool for it. And in wet Harvefts, 
when other Grain is fpoil’d, this will receive little 
or no Damage ; the Straw and Husks being of 
fo dry a Nature, that if they are houfed wet, 
they will not heat in the Mowe, or become 
mouldy, as other Grain ufually do; which is of 
great Advantage in the Northern Parts of Eng¬ 
land, and in Scotland , where their Harveft is 
generally late, and the Autumns wet. 

The Meal of this Grain makes tolerable 
good Bread, and is the common Food of the 
Country People in the North ; in the South 
it is efteemed for Pottage, and other Meftes ; 
and in fome Places they make Beer with this 
Grain. 

The beft Time for lowing of Oats is in Fe¬ 
bruary or March , according as the Seafon is 
early or late ; and fometimes I have known it 
lown in April, and has been early ripe. The 
Manner of preparing the Ground, as alio of 
lowing the Grain, being the fame as for other 
Corn, I fhall not m/ention it in this Place. 

AVENUE. 

The old Method of planting Avenues with 
regular Rows of Trees, is what has been gene¬ 
rally pra&ifed ’till of late Years, fince the old 
Manner of laying out Gardens being with good 
Reafon difufed, they have alfo introduced a 
more magnificent Method of planting Avenues j 
which is, to plant the Trees in Clumps, or 
Platoons, making the Opening much wider 
than before, and placing the Clumps of Trees 
at about three hundred Feet Diftance from 
each other. In each of thefe Clumps fhould 
be planted feven or nine Trees, according to 
the Fancy of the Owner, or the Perfon who 
defigns the Plantation ; in doing of this, there 
muft be Care taken to range the Trees on the 
Infide of the Avenue, fo as that when a Perfon 
is at one End, the Whole may appear in a ftrait 
Line. But this is only to be pra&ifed where 
the Avenue is of a tolerable Length ; for in 


fhort Walks it will not appear fo lightly ai 
even Rows of Trees, in large Parks this 
Method of planting Trees in Clumps has a very 
good EfFedk; for as a Perfon rides thro’the Ave¬ 
nues,the Openings between the Trees to thcTurf 
where the Deer are feeding, are much more 
agreeable, than in palling between the Rows of 
Trees. The Trees fhould be planted about thirty 
Feet afunder in the Clumps, and a little Ditch 
thrown up round each Clump, to prevent the 
Deer from coming to bark them. 


To the Article of AURANTItjM, add ; 

Thefe Trees being new potted or tubbed 
every Year, thole Years in which they are not 
fhifted, you muft in April obferve to take out 
as much of the Earth from the Tops of the 
Pots and Tubs, and alfo round the Sides of 
them, as poffible, without injuring the Roots of 
the Trees, and fill them up with frefh Earth. 
You muft alfo walh and clean their Stems and 
Leaves from Filth, which will greatly ftrengthen 
their Flowering, and caufe them to fhoot vigo- 
roufly the following Summer. 

In the Management of Orange-trees which 
are in good Health, the chief Care Ihould be 
to fupply them with Water duly, and not ( as 
is fometimes pra&ifed) ftarve them in Winter, 
whereby their Fibres are dried, and become 
mouldy, to the great Prejudice of the Trees ; 
nor to give them Water in too great Abundance: 
but rather let their Waterings be frequent, and 
given in moderate Quantities. You muft alfo 
obferve, that the Water has free PalTage to 
drain off ; for if it be detained in the Tubs or 
Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres of the Trees. 
During the Winter-feafon they muft have a 
large Share of Air,when the Weather is favour¬ 
able j for nothing is more injurious to thefe 
Trees than ftifiing of them: nor Ihould they 
be placed too near each other in the Green- 
houfe; but fet them at fuch Diftance, that 
their Branches may be clear of each other, and 
that the Air may circulate freely round their 
Heads. In Summer they fhould be placed 
where the Winds are not violent, and to have 
the Morning and Evening Sun j for if they 
are too much expofed to the Mid-day Sun, 
they will not thrive. The beft Situation for 
them is near feme large Plantation of Trees, 
which will break the Force of the Winds, and 
fereen them from the violent Heat of the Sun. 
In fuch a Situation they may remain until the 
Beginning of Oftober, or later, according as 
the Seafen proves favourable ; for if they are 
carried into the Green-houfe early, and the 
Autumn Ihould prove warm, it will occafion 
the Trees to make frefh Shoots, which will 
be weak and tender, and liable to perilh in 
Winter; and fometimes it will occafion the 
Flowering in Winter, which greatly weakens 
the Trees. 

The Shaddock and Citron, being much ten¬ 
derer than either the Orange or Lemon, Ihould 
be fet into the Green-houfe fooner, and have 
a warmer Situation in Winter, otherwife their 
Fruit will all drop off. 

The beft Compoft for Orange-trees is, two- 
thirds of frefh Earth from a good Pafture, 
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which (hould not be too light, nor over-ftifF, 
but rather a hazel Loam ; this (hould be taken 
about ten Inches deep with the Sward, which 
(hould be mixed with the Earth to rot, and 
one-third part of Neats-dung ■, thefe (hould be 
mixed together at leaft twelve Months before 
it is ufed, obferving to turn it over every 
Month, to mix it well, and to rot the Sward; 
this will alio break the Clods, and caufe the 
Mould to be finer. Before you make ufe of 
this Earth, you (hould pafs it through a rough 
Screen, to feparate the great Stones, and the 
Roots of the Sward, therefrom : but by no 
means fift the Earth too fine ; for this is very 
prejudicial to moft Plants, but particularly to 
Orange-trees. 

To the Article of AZEDARACH, add ; 

2. Azedarach fempervirens £3 florens. 
fount. The Bead-tree, which is always green 
and flowering. 

This Plant is at prelent very rare in Eng¬ 
land, being in very few Gardens ■, this is much 
tenderer than thecommonSort: it is propagated 
by Seeds, which muft be (own on a Hot-bed 
in the Spring; and when the Plants are come 
up two or three Inches high, they muft be 
tranfplanted each into a fmall half-peny Pot, 
filled with light frefh Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
and (hade them until they have taken Root j 
after which they muft have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, or 
the Bed in which they ftand. In this Bed they 
may remain until Michaelmas , when the Pots 
muft be removed into the Stove, where they 
muft have a moderate Share of Heat, and be 
often refrelhed with Water. The Spring fol¬ 
lowing they muft be removed into larger Pots$ 
and if they are plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed to facilitate their taking Root, it will 
greatly promote their Growth: but they (hould 
not remain too long in this Bed, nor be too 
much drawn, which will weaken them. As 
the Summer advances, they (hould be inured 
by degrees to bear the open Air, into which 
they (hould be removed in June j obferving to 
place them where they may be fcreen’d from 
ftrong Winds, and not too much expofed to 
the Mid-day Sun. In this Situation they may 
remain ’till Michaelmas , when they muft be 
removed into the Stove, and managed, during 
the Winter-feafon, as was dire&ed for the fore¬ 
going Winter j and as the Plants grow large, 
they will be more hardy, when a fmall Share 
of Heat will preferve them in Winter, and in 
Summer they may be expofed in a well-lhel- 
tered Situation. With this Management they 
will produce Flowers extremely well, and fome- 
tirnes ripen their Fruit in Europe. 

The common Sort has flowered three or four 
Years fucceflively in the Phyfic-garden •, and 
the laft Seafon there was a good Quantity of 
Fruit on feveral Plants, but they were not 
perfe&ed : but as thefe Plants are young, 
they cannot nourilh the Fruit fo well as thofe 
which are well grown; wherefore I doubt not 
but in a few Years they may produce ripe 
Fruit in England. 
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B ANISTERA Houfi. 

-This was lb called from a famous Bota- 
nift, who loft his Life in the Search of Plants 
in Virginia: on which account we have np 
Engh/h Name for the Plant. 

The Characters are j 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower, which is fuc- 
ceeded by one naked Seed , wbofe outer Membrane 
is extended into a winged Leaf, after the man¬ 
ner of the Maple-feed. 

The Species are j 

i. Banistera Americana fcandens, foliis 
laurinis. Houfi. Climbing Baniftera, with Lau¬ 
rel-leaves. 

2. Banistera Americana fcandens , folio 
fubrotundo, fore ex aureo coccineo. Houft. Climb¬ 
ing American Baniftera, with a roundilh Leal; 
and a Flower from Gold to a fcarlet Colour. 

3. Banistera Americana fcandens , foliis 
citri, flore cceruleo fpicato. Houft. Climbing 
American Baniftera, with a blue lpikea 
Flower. 

4- Banistera Americana fcandens , foliis 
fubrotundis , fubtus pubefeentibus. Houft. Climb¬ 
ing American Baniftera, with roundilh Leaves, • 
of a whitilh Colour underneath. 

5 . Banistera Americana fcandens , pfeu- 
doacacicefolio, pore purpurafeente. Houft. Climb¬ 
ing American Baniftera, with a baftard Acacia- 
leaf, and a purplilh Flower. 

Thefe Plants are all of them Natives in the 
warmeft Parts of America, where they grow in 
the Woods, and twift themielvcs round the 
Trunks of other Trees or Plants, which grow 
near them, fome of them growing four or five 
Feet high, and others will rife to the Height 
of ten, twelve, or fourteen Feet j but muft 
be fupported by other Plants, for they do not 
grow ere<ft. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Woods in Jamaica j but the 
other two Sorts were colle&ed by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun, at Cartbagena in the 
Spanijh Weft-Indies. Thefe Plants were called 
Maples, by Sir Hans Sloans and Father Plu- 
mier, from the Refemblance which their 
Seeds have to thofe of the Maple j but the 
Flower differing fo remarkably from that of 
the Maple, the late Dr. Houftoun, with good 
Realbn, feparated it from that Genus, and 
gave the Name of Baniftera to them. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be procured from the Places of 
their Growth. The fureft Method to fucceed, 
is, to take the Seeds when they are fully ripe, 
and put them into a Tub of Earth or Sand 
(for if they are brought overdry, they will not 
grow): when the Seeds arrive, they (hould 
be immediately fown in Pots filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
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Tanners Bark, oblerving to keep the Earth 
conftancly moift. Thele Seeds will fometimes 
lie feveral Months in the Ground, before they 
ihoot, and at other times they will come up 
in a Month or five Weeks after {'owing. When 
the Plants begin to appear, they mud be duly 
•watered, andconftantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and in warm Weather the Glafles (hould be 
railed to admit frelh Air to the Plants. When 
they are about two Inches high, they Ihould 
be carefully Ihaken out of the Pots, and part¬ 
ed, planting each into a feparate fmall Pot, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ferving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
mud have a large Share of frelh Air in warm 
Weather, and mud be frequently watered. 

When the Plants have filled thele finallPots 
with their Roots, they Ihould be Ihaken out, 
and tranlplanted into Pots of a larger Size ; 
and mud be plunged into the Bark-bed again. 
When they are grown too tall to remain under 
the Glafles of the Hot-bed, they mud be re¬ 
moved into the Bark-ftove, and placed amongft 
other tender Exotic Plants, where if they 
thrive well, they will produce Flowers in two 
or three Years. 

BARBA-JOVIS, Silver Bulh, or Jupiter’s- 
beard. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

5 Barb a- Jovis Gr&ca^linarix folio argen- 
teo ampliori , flore luteoparvo. Fourn. Cor.Greek 
Jupiter’s-beard, with a filver Toad-flax-leaf, 
and (mall yellow Flowers. 

6. Barba-Jovis Americana annua humilis 
ramofifjima , Jlortbus fpicatis cceruleis. Dwarf 
annual American Jupiter’s-beard, with blue 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

7. Barba-Jovis Americana fcandens,fiori- 
bus cceruleis , ad alas foltorum conglobatis. 
Climbing American Jupiter’s-beard, with blue 
Flowers coming out from the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

8. Barba-Jovis Americana humilis rotun- 
difolia ££ villofa, flore vario • Houft. Dwarf 
American Jupiter’s-beard, with round hairy 
Leaves, and a variable Flower. 

9. Barba-Jovis Cretica frutefeens incana , 
flore fpicato purpureo amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. 
Shrubby Jupiter’s-beard of Crete , with white 
Leaves, and large purple Flowers growing in 
a Spike. 

The fifth and ninth Sorts were difeovered by 
Dr. Fournefort in the Archipelago , and were 
brought to the Royal Palace at Paris , from 
whence they have been diftributed to leveral 
of the European Gardens: thele may be pro¬ 
pagated in the fame manner as the firft Sort, 
and require the fame Culture. 

The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
was difeovered by Dr. William Houfloun at 
Campecby. This is only propagated by Seeds, 
which muft belown very early in the Spring on 
a good Hot-bed; and when the Plants are come 
up two Inches high, they fliould be each tranf- 
pi .ntcd into a fmall Pot filled with frtfh light 
Ea r th, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Vul. II. 


Bark, obferving to water and Thade them uti- 
til they have raken Root, after which time they 
Ihould have Air and Water in proportion to 
the Heat of the Sealon. In July thefe Plants 
will flower, and if the Plants arc preferved 
either in the Stove or under Glafles, they will 
perfe& their Seeds in September , and foon after 
they will decay. 

The feventh and eighth Sorts may be pro¬ 
pagated from Seeds, which muft be lown as 
hath been dire&ed for the fixth ; but thele are 
abiding Plants, which muft be piaced in the 
Stove amongft other American Plants, and will 
produce their Flowers every Year. 

BARLERIA. 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants 
by Father Plunder , in Honour of Jacobus 
Barelier of Paris, who was a famous Botanift. 
We have no Englijb Name for it, but the In¬ 
habitants of the Illand of Jamaica call it Snap¬ 
dragon. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a perfonated Flower , confifting of one 
Leaf , wbofe upper Lip or Crefl is ereil , but the 
under is divided into three Parts ; from wbofe 
Empalement rifes the Pointal in the hinder Part 
of the Flower , which afterwards becomes a qua¬ 
drangular oblong membranaceous Fruit , with one 
Capfule , in which are lodged flat roundifh Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Barllria folani folio , flore coccinee. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Barleria with a Night-Ihade- 
leaf, and a lcarlet Flower. 

2. Barleria aculeata , folani folio angtt - 
ftiore , flore casruleo. Plum. Nov Gen. Prickly 
Barleria, with a narrow Night-lhade-leaf, and 
a blue Flower. 

The firft of thele Plants is very common in 
Jamaica , and feveral other Parts of the IVeft- 
Indiesj but at prelent it is very rare in Eng¬ 
land. It grows to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and divides into many {lender Branches, 
which are hoary. On the Top of the Branches 
come out the Flowers, which are of a fine red 
Colour, and fhaped like thole of the Antir¬ 
rhinum or Calves-fnout; thele Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by quadrangular Seed-veflels, which are 
aoout an Inch long, which contain a great 
Number of flat brown Seeds. Thele Seeds, 
when ripe, are caft out with Violence on their 
Vellels being touched. 

The lecond Sort is lels common in Jamaica 
than the firft, but it grows in great Plenty on 
lome of the French Iflands in America. This 
doth not rile above two Feet high; the Leaves 
are narrower than thole of the former Sort, 
and the Flowers are of a fine blue Colour. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be carefully gathered when ripe, and 
muft be lown in Pots filled with light frelh 
Earth early in the Spring ; thefe Pots muft be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 
fliould be frequently watered ; but this muft be 
done with great Caution, otherwilc the Seeds 
mav be wafhtd out of the Earth. In about a 
Month’s time the Plants will begin to appear, 
when they fliould be watered two or three times 
a Wet k, according as the Earth in the Pots 
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fhal I become dry. In very warm Weather the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed Ihould be raifed, in 
order to admit frefh Air to the Plants, as alfo 
to let out the Steam which may arife from the 
Bed ; but if the Nights are cold, the Glafles 
Ihould be covered with Mats, to preferve a 
gentle Warmth in the Bed ; otherwife the 
Plants will ftarve. 

When the Plants are about an Inch high, 
they Ihould be carefully lhaken out of the 
Seed-pots, and each planted into a feparate 
Half-peny Pot, filled with light frefh Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to water 
and (hade them until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they (hould have the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed raifed every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, and 
the Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. 
You muft alio water them frequently, but you 
mull obferve to let the Water fall gently on 
them, otherwife you will deftroy the Plants 
when they are fmall. 

In two Months after their removing (if the 
Plants have thriven) they will have filled the 
fmall Pots with their Roots ; therefore they 
(hould be fliaken out of thofe Pots, and their 
Roots trimmed, and then put into Peny-pots, 
which (hould be filled with light frefh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, where 
(if the Frames are deep enough to contain the 
Plants, without prefling of their Tops) they 
may remain all the Summer Seafon, obferving 
to admit a large Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, as alfo to refrefb them with Water 
as often as they (hall require it. With this 
Management the Plants will fometimes pro¬ 
duce their Flowers the fame Seafon, but they 
feldom produce good Seeds in this Climate the 
firft Year; fo that at Michaelmas, you (hould 
remove fome Plants of each Kind into the 
Bark-ftove, where they (hould be often refrelh- 
ed with Water during the Winter Seafon, but 
it (hould not be given to them in large Quan¬ 
tities. The Stove (hould be kept to temperate 
Heat, which will preferve thefo Plants through 
the Winter in good Health, and the following 
Summer they will produce Flowers and Seed 
in great Plenty. 

BASELLA; Climbing Nightfliade. 

The Species omitted in the formerVolume,are; 
■ 2. Basella flore albo, foliis & can lib us 
viridibus. Climbing Nightfliade from Malabar , 
with white Flowers, and pale-green Stalks and 
Leaves. 

3. Basella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viri- 
dibus , minus fucculentibus, fruftu minori. Jeff. 
Climbing Indian Nightfliade, with green Stalks 
and Leaves, which are lels fucculent, and a 
fmall Fruit. 

The focond Sort is exa&ly the fame as the 
common Sort, excepting the Colour of the 
Leaves, Stalks and Flowers j but I have ob- 
ferved it conftantly retains the fame Colour, 
fo that I don’t believe it to be an accidental 
Variety from Seeds ; for from all the Seeds 
which I have fown 1 never found any one of 
the Plants which differed from the Parent-plant. 


Thefe two Plants feldom continue more than 
one or two Years; but as they produce Seeds 
in Plenty, they may be eafiiy propagated. 

The third Sort is lefs common in England 
than either of the former. I received the 
Seeds of this Plant from Dr. JeJJieu of Pans , 
from which I have obtained a Variety with varie¬ 
gated Stalks and Leaves. This Sort will not per¬ 
fect its Seeds fo foon as either of the former 
Sorts; but muft be placed in the Stove, where it 
will continue through the Winter, and produce 
ripe Seeds thefecond Year. All thefe Sorts may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which (hould belaid 
to dry a Day or two after they are taken from 
the Plants, before they are planted, that the 
Wound may heal, otherwife they will rot. 
Thefe Cuttings muft be planted into Potsfilled 
with light frefh Earth, and plunged into a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they 
will take Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
time, when they (hould be treated in the 
fame manner as the feedling Plants. 

All thefe Plants will climb to a confiderable 
Height, and fend forth a great Number of 
Branches, fo that they (hould have a Place near 
the Back of the Stove, where they may be 
trained up to a Trellife, or faftened to the 
Back of the Stove; otherwife they will twill 
themfelves about whatever Plants (land near 
them, which will make a very difagreeable 
Appearance in a Stove, and alfo be very inju¬ 
rious to the other Plants; whereas, when they 
are regularly trained to a Trellife, they will 
have a good Eflfedt in adding to the Variety. 

From the Berries of the two firft Sorts I have 
feen a beautiful purple Colour drawn, which 
when uled for Painting, did not continue very 
long, but changed to a pale Colour ; though I 
believe there might be a Method invented 
whereby this beautiful Colour might be fixed’ 
fo as to become very ufeful ; for I have been 
allured, that the Juice of thefe Berries has been 
ufed for ftaining of Callicoesin India. 


BAUHINIA ; Mountain-ebony, vulgo. 

This Plant was fo named by Father Plunder 
in Honour of the two famous Botanifts John 
and Cafpar Baubin. J 

The Cbarafters are; 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower , con- 
fijlingof five or more Leaves, which are difpofei 
on one Side ; from the Flower-cup arifes the in¬ 
curved Point al, accompanied with feveral Sta¬ 
mina of the fame Form, which afterward becomes 
a Pod inclofing kidney-Jhaped Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ampliori & 
bicorni. Plum. N. Gen. Mountain-ebony, vulgo. 

2. Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emar- 
ginato. Plum . N. Gen. The Indian Savin Tree. 

3 . Ba u h 1 ni a aculeata , folio rotundo emar- 
gi’iato, flore magno albo. Houft. Bauhinia with 
round Leaves, and large white Flowers. 

4. Bauhinia flore luteo fpicato, folio fubro- 
tundo bicorni. Hcufi. Bauhinia with a yellow 
fpiked Flower, and a round Leaf divided at 
the Top. 

5. Bauhinia non aculeata , folio nervofo bi¬ 
corni, font us a'.bicantibus. llzv.lt. Smooth Bau- 
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hinia, with a nervous Leaf divided at the Top, 
and white Flowers. 

6. Bauhinia non aculeata , folio fubrotundo 
majors rigido & bicorni , flore purpurafccnte. 
■Houjl. Smooth Bauhinia, with a large ftifFLeaf, 
divided at the Top, and a purplifh Flower. 

7. Ba uhinia fcandcns & frutefcens , folio 
fubrotundo 6 3 bicorni , flore albo. Shrubby climb¬ 
ing Bauhinia, with around divided Leaf, and 
a white Flower. 

The firft Sort grows very plentifully on the 
Hills in every Part of the Ifland of Jamaica ; 
it is alio a Native of the Eafi-Indies , and is well 
figured and defcribed in theHortus Malabaricus. 
It grows to the Height of fixteen or eighteen 
Feet, and produces Clufters of party-coloured 
Flowers at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are fucceeded by long flat Pods, in each 
of which are contained four or five Seeds. The 
Wood of this Tree being very hard, the Inha¬ 
bitants of the iVeJl-Indies have given it the 
Name of Mountain-ebony. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in the low 
Lands of Jamaica , and in feveral other Parts 
of the li r eft and Eajl-Indies: this is alio well fi¬ 
gured and defcribed in the Hortus Malabaricus. 
It grows to the Height of fifteen or fixteen 
Feet, and produces large Spikes of beautiful 
yellow Flowers at the End of the Branches. 
The whole Plant, if bruifed, emits a ftrong 
Scent, fomewhat like Savin-, from whence the 
Inhabitants of the Wcfl-Indies have given it the 
Name of Indian Savin Tree. 

The third Sort grows at Carthagcna , from 
whence I received Specimens of this Plant, col¬ 
lected by the late Dr. JVilliam Hnujloun. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth and leventh Sorts, 
have been collected in the Spanifh IVefi-Indies , 
from whence I have received their Seeds, with 
fair Samples of the Plants dried; fome of them 
were collected by the late Dr. Houjloun , and 
the others by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon. 

Thefe Plants are only propagated from Seeds, 
which may be eafily procured from the IVeft- 
JndicSi which fhould be fown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up two or three Inches high, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a feparate IroalJ Pot, 
filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to wa¬ 
ter and (hade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they mull have Air and Water in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, and 
the Bed in which they are placed. When the 
Plants have quite filled thefe Pots with their 
Roots, they fhould be removed out of thefe 
Pots ; and after paring off the Roots on the 
Outfide of the Ball of Earth, they muft be put 
into Pots a Size larger than thole, obferving to 
fill the Pots with the fame frefh Earth ; and jf 
the Plants are too high to ftand under the Glaf- 
fes of the common Hot-bed, they muft be 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, being 
careful to water them fo often as they fhall re¬ 
quire it, and to let them have Air in Summer, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Seafon ; but 
in the Winter they muft be kept pretty dole. 
The firft Sort will not require fo great a Share 
of Heat as the fecond or third, both which are 
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pretty tender Plants, and fhould be placed neat’ 
the Fire, or in a Stove, amongft other of the 
moft tender Plants. If thele Rules be obferved, 
and the Pots changed every Year, and new 
Earth applied to the Roots, they will make 
great Progrefs, and may be expeCtcd to flower 
in a few Years j but they muft always bepre-* 
ferved in the Bark-ftove. 


BELLADONA ; The Deadly Nightfhade. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are j 

2. Belladona tninoribus foli'ts & floribiis. 
ftourn. Deadly Nightfhade with fmallcr Leaves 
and Flowers. 

3. Belladona frutefcens rotundifolia Hi - 
fpanica. ftourn. Shrubby Spanifo Deadly Night¬ 
fhade, with a round Leaf 

4. Belladona Americana frutefcens , flore 
albo , nicotiance folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Ame¬ 
rican Deadly Nightfhade, with a white Flower, 
and a Tobacco-leaf. 

The lecond Sort is not fo common in Eng¬ 
land as the firft, but it is preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety. 

Thefe Plants are both eafily cultivated, by 
lowing of their Seeds in the Spring on any 
Soil, or in any Situation ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranfplanted into 
any abjeCt Part of the Garden, where, if they 
are fuffered to remain, and drop their Fruir, 
they will fill the Ground with young Plants, 
and the old Roots will continue feveral Years. 

I have frequently feen thefe Plants growing out 
of the Joints of Walls, where they have endured 
thefevereft Froft, and the greateft Drought, for 
feveral Years ; they alfo grow equally well in 
low moift Soils, fo that there is no Danger of 
theirl'ucceeding in any Place. The green Herb 
of thefe Plants is fometimes ufed in cooling 
Ointments, as a Subftitute for the Garden 
Nigbtfjade , which being an annual Plant, is not 
to be had fo early in the Seafon, as the other 
Herbs ufed in thefe Ointments; when the Bel¬ 
ladona, being in Perfection, is by many ufed. 

The fhrubby Spawflo Kind is preferved by 
the Curious in Botany for the fake of Variety ; 
but there is very little Beaury in it. This will 
grow to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
have a ftrong woody Stem. It may be propa¬ 
gated by planting the Cuttings in the Spring 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken Roor$ 
after which time they muft be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees, and then they muft be 
carefully potted, and placed in the Shade until 
they have taken new Root, when they may be 
fet abroad with Myrtles, Oleanders, &c. and in 
Winter they muftberemoved into the Green- 
houfe, and placed amongft the hardier Kinds 
of Exotics. This Plant produces Flowers 
every Year, but I have not obferved any Fruit 
produced in Eugland. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumter in the French SettK ments in America- y 
it hath alfo been found by Mr. R'bert Millar , 
Surgeon, in the Spamfb U'c'l Indies ; from 
whom I received the Seeds of this Plant. It 
is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
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in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plung¬ 
ed into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; when the 
Plants are come up an Inch high, they (hould 
be carefully traniplanted, each into a feparate 
fmall Pot, and plunged intothe Hot-bed again, 
oblerving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time they (hould 
have frefh Air admitted to them every Day, 
by raifing of the Glaflts, and they muft,te 
conftantly fiipplied with Water. During the 
Summer Seafon they may remain in thefe Hot¬ 
beds, but in Winter they muft be removed 
into the Bark-ftove, where if they are kept in 
a temperate Degree of Heat, they will thrive 
extremely well, and produce their Flowers. 

BELLONIA. 

This Plant was (o named by Father Plu¬ 
nder , in Honour of the famous Petrus Bellonius , 
who has lefc many valuable Tradts on Natural 
Fliftory, f 3 c. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a wbeel-fjaped Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf and divided at the Lop into fever al Parts ; 
from whofe Cup anfes the Point al, fixed in the 
middle of the Flower like a Natl: the Flower- 
cup afterward becomes a hard oval pointed Fruity 
in which are contained many fmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

Bellonia frutefeens, folio mel iff c afpero. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a rough 
Balm-leaf 

This Plant is very common in feveral Parts 
of America, from whence I have received the 
Seeds; which were colle&ed by the late Dr. 
William Hotifioun. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which (hould be 
(own early in the Spring, in a Pot filled with 
light frelh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bcd 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water it fre¬ 
quently, as the Earth appears dry; but you 
1 muft be careful not to wa(h the Seeds out of 
the Ground. When the Plants are come up 
half an Inch high, they (hould be carefully 
tranfplantcd into Pots filled with light frefh 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obferving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they (hould 
have Air admitted to them every Day when 
the Weather is warm, and they muft be fre¬ 
quently watered. When the Plants have filled 
thefe Pots with their Roots, they (hould ! e 
carefully (haken out.of them, and their Roots 
trimmed, and then put into larger Pots filled 
with light frefh Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obferving to admit a larger 
Share of Air to them as the Weather becomes 
warmer, and as the Plants increafe in Strength. 
In thefe Beds the Plants may remain during the 
Summer Scal'on, provided the Glades will ad¬ 
mit of them to (land under them without profi¬ 
ling their Tops; at Michaelmas the Plants 
(hould be placed in the Stove, where they 
(hould be frequently watered during the Win¬ 
ter, but it (hould be given to them moderately 
at this Seafon. The Stove in which thefe Plants 
are placed, (hould be kept to a temperate Heat, 
w hich is more agreeable to thefe Hants than a 
greattrWar.nth at that Seafon. The llcond 


Year thefe Plants will fometimes flower, but 
they rarely produce good Seeds in this Climate ; 
however, they may be propagated by Cuttings 
in the Summer Months, provided they are 
planted in light Earth on a moderate Hot-bed, 
and carefully watered and (haded until they 
have taken Root. Thefe Plants muft be con¬ 
ftantly kept in the Stove, and (hould have a 
large Share of free Air in warm Weather ; but 
if they are fet abroad, they will not thrive in 
this Climate. 


BERMUDIANA. 

This Plant takes its Name from the Bermu¬ 
das Illands, from whence the Seeds of the firft 
Species were brought. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a lily Flower, compofed of fix Petals , 
whofe Empalement becomes a triangular Fruit , 
which opens in three Parts, and is divided into 
three Cells, which are filled with roundtfh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Be rmudiana iridis folio, fibrofa radice. 
ftourn. Bermudiana with a Fleur-de-lys-leafj 
and a fibrous Root. 

2 Bermudiana palmcefolio, radice bulbofa. 
D. Lign. Lourn. Bermudiana with a Palm-leaf, 
and a bulbous Root. 

The firft Sort may be propagated by (owing 
the Seeds in the Spring on a moderate Hot¬ 
bed; and when the Plants are come up, they 
(hould be tranfplanted into fmall Pots filled with 
light frefh Earth, and placed in a (hady Situa¬ 
tion until they have taken Root; after vehich 
time they may be expofed to the open Air 
in Summer; but in Winter they muft be (hel- 
tered from the fevere Froft, to which if they are 
expofed, it will deftroy them. This Sort may 
alio be propagated by parting their Roots in 
the Spring; but they (hould not be divided into 
too fmall Parts, left it prevent their Flowering. 
This Plant produces fmall blue Flowers in June 
and July, and in kindly Seafons will perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The fecond Sort never produces any Seeds 
in England, therefore can be only propagated 
by Off-fets; this has a bulbous Root, about the 
Size of the Cornflag, but is not fb flat: the Leaves 
of this Plant die off in Winter, and in the 
Spring there are new ones put forth. This 
Plant is much tenderer than the former, and 
requires a Stove to prelerve it thro’ the Winter; 
in Summer the Pots (hould be placed in a Bark- 
bed, otherwife the Plants will not produce 
Flowers in this Country : in Winter they (hould 
have very little Water given to them; forWet 
will foon rot the Roots, when their Leaves are 
decayed. There is no great Beauty in either 
of thefe Plants, but they are preferved by the 
Curious for Variety-fake. 

BERNARDIA. 

This was lo named by the late Dr. William 
Iloufioan, in Honour of Dr. Bernard de Jefjieu, 
Dcmonftrator of Plants in the Royal Garden 

at Paris. 

The Characters are ; 

It is Male and Female in different Plants ; 
the Male-plants produce fmall Katkins, which , 
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when ripe, fall cjf; the Female Plants have ape- 
talons Flowers, which are fucceeded by tricoccous 
Fruits , refemblivg thofe of the Kicinus. 

The Species are j 

1. Bernardia frutefcens erefta, carpini 
folio, mas. Houft. Male upright fhrubby Ber¬ 
nards, with an Hornbeam-leaf. 

2. Bernardia frutefcens ere ft a, carpini 
folio, faemina. Houfl. Female upright ihrubby 
Bernardia, with an Hornbeam-leaf. 

3. Bernardia fruticofa- maritima repens , 
fdiis fubrotundis & jubtus argenteis , mas. Houfl. 
Male creeping Ihrubby Bernardia, with round- 
Hh Leaves, which are of a filver Colour un¬ 
derneath. 

4. Bernardia fruticofa maritima repens , 
foliis fubrotundis ££ fubtus argenteis, foemina. 
Houfl. Female creeping fhrubby Bernardia, 
with roundiih Leaves, which are of a filver 
Colour underneath. 

The two firft Sorts were found by Dodor 
Houfioun in Jamaica , where they are in great 
Plenty near the Sea, and generally grow near 
each other j £b that where-ever a Female Tree 
is found, there is rarely a Male wanting near 
it. Thefe ufually grow to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, and divide into many Branches; 
the Flowers are produced at the Joints, near 
the Foot-ftalks of the Leaves. 

The other two Sorts were found by Do&or 
Houfioun at La Vera Cruz , where they grow on 
the Shore upon the Sand-banks ; thefe feldom 
rife above a Foot high, having many trailing 
Branches, which fend forth Roots from their 
Joints, whereby they propagate themfelves. 

Thefe Plants may be obtained from Seeds, 
which ihould be brought over fbon after they 
are ripe, and lown in Pots filled with light frefh 
Barth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving frequently to water 
them ; when the Plants are come up, they 
ihould be carefully tranfplanted into feparate 
Pot filled with light frelh Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obferving to water 
ant^fhade them until they have taken Root j 
after which time they ihould have Air and 
Water in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafbn, and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed: in Summer they Ihould have a large 
Share of ftefh Air in warm Weather, and Ihould 
be frequently watered; but in Winter they 
muft be placed in a Stove, where they fhould 
be kept in a moderate Heat, and muft be fre- 
qnenrly watered, but it fhould not be given to 
them in large Quantities at that Seafbn. 
With this Management, they will fucceed ex¬ 
tremely well, and will produce their Flowers in 
this Climate, but they will rarely perfetft their 
Seeds in this Country. Thefe Plants may be 
propagated by Cuttings, or laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring j which, if duly 
watered, will take Root in three Months, when 
they may be cut off from the old Plants, and 
treated as thofe raifed from Seeds. 

BESLERIA. 

This Plant was named after Bafilius Befler, 
an Apothecary at Nuremberg , who was the Au¬ 
thor of a Book intituled Hortus Eyfletenfis. 

Vot. II. 


The Charafters are $ 

It bath a Flower confifling of one Leaf which 
is tubulous, and of an anomalous or perfonated 
Figure , having two Lips; from whole Cup arifes 
the Point at, which is fixed like a Nail in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which afterward be¬ 
comes a foft fiefijy oval-fhaped Fruity in which 
are many finall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Besleria meliffeeStragi facie. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Reflcria with the Face of Tr gus’s Balm. 

2. Besleria virgee aurex folits, flore luteo , 
minor. / lum. Nov. Gen. Befleria with Golden- 
rod-leaves, and a fmall yellow Flower. 

3. Besleria virgx aurece folds , flore luteo , 
major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Befleria with Golden- 
rod-leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

4. Besleria fcandens cnflata , fruftu nigro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Befleria, with a black 
Fruit. 

Thefe four Plants are common in the warm 
Parts of America , from whence the Seeds have 
been brought into Europe , and have been cul¬ 
tivated in fomc curious Botanic Gardens. 
Thefe Seeds fhould be fbwn on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up half an Inch high, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a fmall Pot filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have Air and Water in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Seafbn, and the 
Heat of the Bed in which they are placed. 
When the Plants have filled thefe fmall Pots 
with their Roots, they fhould be fhaken out of 
them, and their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into larger Pots filled with light frefh Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again; where 
they fhould have a large Share of frefh Air in 
warm Weather, and muft be frequently wa¬ 
tered. With this Management, thefe Plants will 
thrive very well in Summer; but in Winter 
they muft be removed into the Stove, where 
they muft be placed in a temperate Warmth, 
and fhould be often watered. The fecond Year 
thefe Plants will flower, and fometimes they 
will perfect their Seeds in this Country ; but 
they muft be conftantly preferved in the Stove, 
for they will not live in the open Air. 

BETONICA j Betony. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

2. Betonica alba. C. B.P. Betony with a 
white Flower. 

3. Betonica major Danica. Park. 3 %eat. 
Greater Danifh Betony. 

4. Betonica minima Alpina Helvetica. 
Park. Fheat. The leaft Betony of the Helvetian 
Alps. 

5. Betonica Alpina incana purpurea. 
Bareli. Icon. Hoary Alpine Betony, with purple 
Flowers. 

6. Betonica orient alis, folio anguftiffimo & 
longiffimo, fpica florum craffiore. fourn. Cor. 
Eaftem Betony, with a long narrow Leaf, and 
a thick Spike of Flowers. 
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7- Betonica rubicundijfimo flore , Montis 
Aurei.H.R.P. Betony with a very red Flower, 
of Mount d Or in Auvergne. 

8 Betonica orientals latifolia, caulebrevi, 
fore maximo tfourn. Cor. Broad-leav’d Eaftern 
Betony, with a lhort Stalk, and a very large 
Flower. 

9. Betonica arvenfis annua, flore ex albo 
flaveflcente. Zourn. Annual field Betony, with 
a yellowilh-white Flower. 

10. Betonica Alpina latifolia major villofa, 
flore luteo. II. R. Par. Great broad-leav’d hairy 
Betony of the Alps, with a yellow Flower. 

Thele Plants are all of them hardy, and may 
be propagated by lowing of their Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of frelh Earth; and when 
the Plants are come up ftrong enough to tranf- 
plant, they Ihould be planted on a lhady Bor¬ 
der, where they will thrive, and the fecond 
Year will produce Flowers, and perfe& their 
Seeds. The ninth Sort is an annua] Plant, 
which (hould be (own loon after the Seeds are 
ripe ; for if they are fown in the Spring, the 
Seeds do not come up lo well, nor will the 
Plants produce good Seeds; fo that, if the Seeds 
are permitted to flied, the Plants will come up 
and thrive without any farther Culture. 

All thefe Sorts are prelerved by the Curious 
in Botany for Variety; but there are none of 
them ufed except the firft Sort, which grows 
wild in Woods, and other lhady Places, in divers 
Parts of England. This is greatly efteemed as 
a vulnerary Herb : Antonius Mufa , Phyfician 
to the Emperor Auguflus , wrote a whole Book 
concerning the Virtues of this Plant; from 
whence it came to be lo much in Efteem, that 
they have a Proverb in Italy to this Purpole; 
Vende la tfonica , e compta la Betonica , i. e. Sell 
your Coat , and buy Betony ; and when they 
would praiie any Perlon very much, they fay, 
He bas more Virtue than Betony. 

BIDENS ; Water Hemp-Agrimony. 

The Cbarafters are; 

It bath a compound Flower, for the moft part 
flofcuhus, confifting of many Florets , divided 
into feveral Segments, fitting on the Embry0,and 
contained in the Flower-cup: foinetimes there are 
alfo found Semi-florets: the Embryo afterward 
becomes a Seed , ending in Prickles. 

The Species are; 

j. Bidens foliis tripart it 0 divifis. Ccefalp. 
Water Hemp-Agrimony with a divided Leaf. 

2. Bidens folio non diffefto. Ceefalp. Water 
Hemp-Agrimony with an undivided Leaf. 

3. Bipens Canadenfis latifolia , flore luteo. 
Zourn. Broad-leav’d Hemp-Agrimony of Ca¬ 
nada ’, with a yellow Flower. 

4. Bidens Americana, apii folio. Zourn. Ame¬ 
rican Hemp-Agrimony, with a Smallage-leaf. 

5. Bidens Indica, bieracii folio, caule alato. 
Zourn. Indian Hemp-Agrimony, with an Hawk- 
weed-leafj and winged Stalk. 

6. Bidens trifolia Americana, leucanthemi 
flore. tfourn. Three-leav’d American Hemp- 
Agrimony, with a greater Daifey-flower. 

7. Bidens Americana ramoflffima, foliis gra- 
tnineis, flore parvo luteo , Hieracium fruticojum, 
anguftijfimis gramineis foliis, capitulis parvis. 


Sloan.Cat. American branchy Hemp-Agrimony, 
w th grafly Leaves, and Imall yellow Flowers. 

The two firft Sorts grow wild in moift Places, 
and by the Sides of Ditches, and (landing Wa¬ 
ters, in moft Parts of England ; but are rarely 
permitted to have a Place in Gardens. 

The third and lourth Sorts are Natives of 
the Northern Parts of America , where they are 
the moft common Weeds. Thele muft be railed 
on a Hot-bed in the Spring, in order to bring 
the Plants forward, otherwile they will not per¬ 
fect their Seeds in this Country. 

The fifth, fixth and feventh Sorts, being 
brought from the warmer Parts of America , 
require a greater Share of Heat to procure 
them to flower and feed in England. They 
are all annual Plants, and muft be railed every 
Spring on a Hot-bed, and afterwards planted 
into Pots, and the two laft Ihould be placed in 
a Bark-bed, to caufe them to flower; but the 
other three Sorts may be placed in the open Air, 
when the Plants have obtain’d fnfficientStrength, 
but muft be frequently watered in dry Weather. 
There is no great Beauty in thefe Plants; yet 
they are preftrved in many curious Gardens for 
Variety. 

BIGNONIA ; Trumpet Flower. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; 

5 Bignonia Americana arborefeens penta- 
pbjda, flore rofeo, major, filiquis planis. Plum. 
White Wood, or Tulip Flower, vulgo. 

6 . Bignonia fcandens tetrapbylla, frutttt 
maximo ecbmato. Houft. Climbing four-leav’d 
Bignonia, with a large echinated Pod. 

7. Bi gNokia fcandens tetrapbylla, fore 
racemofo cameo. Houft Climbing four-leav’d 
Bignonia, with fleih-colour’d Flowers growing 
in long Bunches. 

8. Bignonia Americana, foliis fubrotundis 
glabris, fruftu compreffo orbiculato. Trumpet 
Flower with Imooth roundilh Leaves, and 
round comprefied Fruit. 

9. Bignonia Americana fcandens , foliis 
pinnatis birfutis , & marginibus finuatis , filiquis 
longijfimis & anguftijfimis. Climbing American 
Trumpet Flower, with winged hairy Leaves 
indented on their Edges, and long narrow 
Pods. 

10. Bignonia Americana fcandens,tripbylla 
fl 3 pentapbylla , lobis amplioribus mucronatis & 
ferratis , filiquis longis comprejfis marginatis. 
Climbing Trumpet Flower, with three and five 
Leaves, which are large, pointed, and i'awed 
on their Edges, and long flat Pods, which are 
bordered. 

n. Bignonia Caroliniana fcandens , fem- 
pervirens , foliis anguftis glabris , floribus luteis 
odor ads , filiquis breviflimis. Climbing Carolina 
Trumpet Flower, with narrow fmooth Leaves, 
fweet yellow Flowers, and Ihort Pods, com¬ 
monly called yellow Jafmine in America. 

The fifth Sort grows upright to a conlider- 
able Size in the Heft-Indies, but in England it 
only makes a large Shrub, and produces Flow¬ 
ers annually in great Plenty. This Plant makes 
a beautiful Appearance in the Stove, the Leaver 
being large, of a thick Subftance, and a Ihine- 
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jug green Colour ; the Flowers are large, and 
have a fweet Scent, but are of a fhort Dura¬ 
tion. The Cuttings of this Plant will take 
Root, if they are pluck’d off toward the latter 
End of March , before the Plants begin to 
(hoot, and laid in the StoVe two or three Days 
to heal the wounded Part before they are 
planted ; for there is a large Quantity of a 
milky Juice in this Plant, which will occafion 
the rotting of the Cuttings, if they are planted 
too green. Thefe Cuttings muft be planted 
in Pots filled with frefh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obferving 
to (hade them in the Heat of the Day, and to 
refrefh them with Water; but it muft not be 
given in too large Quantities, left it rot the 
Cuttings. It may alfo be propagated from 
Seeds, which may be obtain’d from 'Jamaica 
or Barbadoes ; but it fhould be brought over 
in the Pods, otherwife it will not keep, and 
fhould be fown as loon as poflible, in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed. When the Plants 
come up, they muft be each tranfplanted into 
a feparate Pot filled with the fame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obferving to water and lhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they muft be 
treated in the manner direded for the Coffee - 
tree , and other tender Plants, which are pre¬ 
fer ved in the Bark-ftove. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are trailing 
Plants of lower Growth: thefe were fent 
from Cartbagena by the late Dr. Houftoun. 
They may be propagated from Seeds, or by 
laying down of the Branches, which will take 
Root in three or four Months. Thefe fhould 
be treated in the fame manner as the former 
Sort, and muft be kept in the Bark-ftove; 
but they do not require lo much Heat in Win¬ 
ter, and in Summer fhould have more Air ; 
otherwife they will draw up weak. They 
have not produced Flowers in England as yet; 
though, from the Appearance of the Plants, we 
may exped them to flower very foon. 

The eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts, were dif- 
covered by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon, at Cam- 
peeby , from whence he lent their Seeds, which 
have fucceeded in the Phyfic-garden at Chel *• 
fea, where thefe Plants are now growing. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fbwn in Pots filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. Thefe Pots fhould be frequently 
watered to keep the Earth moift, otherwife 
the Seeds will dry up, which will prevent their 
growing; when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with light frefh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they have taken 
frefh Root; after which time they (hould have 
Air and Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon, and the Heat of the Bed in 
which they are placed. As thefe Plants ad¬ 
vance in Strength, they fhould be fhifted into 
larger Pots; and when they are grown too 
tall to (land under the Glaffes of the Hot-bcd, 
they fhould be removed into the Bark-ftove, 


where they fhould be kept in a moderate Heat, 
and muft be frequently refrefhed with Water * 
with this Management, the Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and in two Years many of them 
will produce their Flowers, but they rarely per- 
fcGt their Seeds- in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort is very common in , Soutb- 
Carolina , where it climbs on the Hedges, or 
whatever Plants grow near it; and in Summer 
produces fine Bunches of yellow Flowers, which 
have a moft agreeable Scent. This may be 
propagated by Seeds as the former Sorts, and 
will thrive in a lefs Degree of Heat than either 
of them. 

BIHAI. 

This is the American Name of the Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, conffing of one 
Leaf Jhaped almofi like a Lily , and cut into 
two Parts ; the Pointal and Stamina are included 
in two Leaves. ’The Pointal afterwards becomes 
a flejhy three-cornered Fruit, containing three bard 
rough Seeds. To tbefe Notes fhould be added , 
many Flowers contained in a common Covering. 

The Species are ; 

1. Bihai ampliffimis foliis , forum vafeulis 
coccmeis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Bihai with large 
Leaves, and a fcarlet Covering to the Flowers. 

2. Bihai ampliffimis foliis, forum vafeulis 
fubnigris. Plum. Nov. Gen. Bihai with large 
Leaves, and a black Covering to the Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are at prelent very rare in 
Europe. I received Seeds of the firft Sort from 
Panama , which came up in the Phyfic-garden 
at Cbelfea ; but the Plants have not produced 
any Flowers as yet. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into a feparate Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water and fhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time in warm Weather they 
fhould have a large Share of frefh Air, and muft 
be frequently watered. During the Summer 
Seafon, the Plants may remain in the Hot¬ 
bed ; but in Winter they muft be removed 
into the Stove, and placed near the Fire-place, 
that they may have a great Share of Heat, 
without which they will not live through the 
Winter in this Climate; they muft alfo be fre¬ 
quently watered, but it fhould not be given to 
them in too great Plenty in the Winter Seafon, 
though in the Summer they will require a large 
ShareofMoifture: with this Management, thefe 
Plants will produce their Flowers very well in 
this Climate; 

BOCCONlA. 

This Plant was fo called after the Reverend 
Paul Boccone of Sicily , who has publifhed fome 
curious Books of Botany. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower confifiing of one Leaf ; from 
the Middle arifes the Pointal , which afterward 
becomes an oval-Jbaped pointed Fruit , which is 
full of Juice , each containing one round Seed. 

We 
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We have but one Species of this Plant, viz. 

Bocconia racemofa, fphondylit folio tomen- 
t'.'o. Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching Bocconia, 
with a woolly Cow-parfnip-leaf. 

This Plant is called by Sir Hans Sloane, in 
his Natural Hi ft cry of 'Jamaica, Cbelidonium 
majiis arboreum , fohis quercinis ; or greater 
Tree-Celandine, with Oak-leaves. 

It is very common in Jamaica, and feveral 
other Parts of America , where it grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, having a ftrait 
Trunk, as large as a Man’s Arm, which is co¬ 
vered with a white fmooth Bark. At the Top 
it divides into feveral Branches, on which the 
Leaves are placed alternately. Thefe Leaves 
are eight or nine Inches long, and five or fix 
broad, are deeply finuated, fometimes almoft 
to the Mid rib, and are of a fine glaucous 
Colour ; lb that this Plant makes a beautiful 
Variety among other Exotic Plants in the Stove. 
The whole Plant abounds with a yellow Juice 
like the greater Celandine, and is of an acrid 
Nature, lo that it is ufed by the Inhabitants 
of America , to take off Warts, and .Spots from 
the Eyes. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
lown in a Pot filled with light frefh Earth, 
early in the Spring, and plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to water it 
frequently, otherwife the Seeds will not grow. 
When the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
each tranfplanted into a feparate fmall Pot, 
filled with light fandy Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obferving to fhade the 
Glafles in the Heat of the Day, until the 
Plants have taken Root. You muft alio refrefh 
them gently with Water, but it fhould be 
done frequently, and given to them fparingly 
while they arc young; for their Stems being 
very tender, and full of Juice, will rot, if they 
receive too much Moifture ; but after their 
Stems are become woody, they will require a 
plentiful Share of Water, efpecially in hot 
Weather, when alfo they fhould have a large 
Share of Air, by raifing the Glaffes of the 
Hot-bed. The Plants, in two Months after 
tranfplanting, will have filled thefe fmall Pots 
with their Roots j therefore they fhould be 
fhaken out of them, and planted into larger 
Pots filled with light frefh Earth, and fhould 
be plunged into the Bark-ftove, where they 
fhould have a large Share of frefh Air in warm 
Weather, and muft be plentifully watered. 
With this Management, I have raifed thefe 
Plants upward of two Feet high in one Seafbn, 
which were alfo very ftrong in their Stems. 
Thefe Plants muft be conftantly kept in Stoves, 
allowing them a temperate Heat in Win¬ 
ter ; and in Summer they fhould have plenty 
of Air in warm Weather, as alfo a large Share 
of Moifture. This Plant has flowered in the 
Phy fie-garden at Chelfea, and perfe&ed Seeds j 
but if it were not to flower, the Angular Beauty 
of the Plant renders it worthy of a Place in 
every curious Collection of Plants; and it 
ieems the Indians were very fond of it, for 
Hernandez tells us, the Indian Kings planted 
it in their Gardens. 


BONDUC j The Nickar-tree, vulgo. 

The Charaflers are i 

It bath a poly pet alous or a monopetalous Flower, 
cut very deeply into feveral Segments, but is 
almoft of an anomalous Figure; from wlofe Calyx 
artfes the Pointal , which afterward becomes a 
Pod befet all ever with Prickles , in which are 
contained one or two round hard Seeds. 

The Species' are; 

1. Bond to vulgar e may us polypbyllum. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The yellow Nickar, or Horfe-nickar, 
vulgo. 

2. Bonduc vulgare minus polypbyllum .. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The grey or afh-coloured 
Nickar. 

Thefe two Plants are very common in Ja¬ 
maica, Barbadoes , and the Cartllee Iflands 9 
where the Children ufe the Fruit for Marbles, 
their outer Coats being fo hard, as with great 
Difficulty to be broken. Thefe Fruit are 
often brought to England, and formerly were 
ufed for Buttons; but at prefent I don’t know 
any Ufe there is made of them. They com¬ 
monly grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and twift themfelves round any other 
Trees which grow near them: there is very 
little Difference between thefe two Plants, ex¬ 
cept in the Colour of their Fruit, and that the 
fecond Sort has fmaller and rounder Leaves 
than the firft. 

Thefe Plants are both propagated by Seeds, 
which are fo hard as not eafily to be made to 
vegetate in England. The only way by which 
I have been able to get thefe Plants from 
Seeds, is, to put the Seeds into a warm Bed 
of Tanners Bark, under a Pot, where the Heat 
of the Tan, and the Moifture which gets thro* 
the Pot, will caufe the Shell of the Fruit to 
burft, and the young Plant foon after appears j 
then they may be taken out of the I an, and 
put each into a fmall Pot filled with frefh Earth, 
and plunged into the Tan again. Thefe plants 
will make confiderable Progrefs,if they are kept 
in a warm Bed, and frequently watered. They 
muft alfo be kept in a Bark-ftove in Winter, 
otherwife it will be difficult to prelerve them 
in this Country. Their Stems, Branches and 
Leaves, are all befet with fharp crooked Spines, 
which fallen themfelves to the Cloaths of any 
Perfon who approaches them. Thefe Plants 
are preferved for Variety by fuch as are curious 
in Exotic Plants. 

BONTIA} Barbadoes Wild Olive, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a perfonated Flower, conftfling of one 
Leaf, whofe upper Lip is ere Cl $ the under Lip 
is divided into three Parts : from out of the Cup 
arifes the Pointal,fixed like a Nail in the binder 
Part of the Flower ; which afterward becomes 
an oval Fruit , which is [oft , and full of Juice , 
in which is contained one oblong Shell, inclofing 
a Nut of the fame Form. 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
prefent; which is, 

Bontia laureohx facie. Hort. Elth. The 
Barbadoes Wild Olive. 

This 
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This Plant is greatly cultivated in the Gar¬ 
dens at Barbadoes for making of Hedges; than 
which there is not a more proper Elant which 
will thrive in thofe hot Countries, it being an 
Ever-green, and of a quick Growth. I have 
been informed* that from Cuttings (planted in 
the rainy Seafon, when they have immediately 
taken Root}' there has been a complete Hedge 
four or five Feet high in eighteen Months. 
And as this Plant will very well bear cut* 
ting, it is formed into a very clofe thick Hedge, 
which makes a beautiful Appearance. In Eng¬ 
land it is preferved in Stoves, withfeveral curi¬ 
ous Plants of the fame Country. It may be 
railed from Seeds, which (hould be fown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring (that the Plants 
may acquire Strength before Winter). When 
the Plants are come up, they muft be trans¬ 
planted out each into a feparate Half-peny 
Pot, filled with light fireih Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water and (hade them uotii they 
have taken Root ; after which they mull 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather, 
and be often refrelhed with Water. In Winter 
they muft be placed in the Stove, where they 
ihould have a moderate Degree of Warmth, 
and will often require Water; but it muft not 
be given to them in too great Quantities, 
left it rot their tender Roots. In Summer 
they muft have a great Share of Air, but will 
not do well if expofed abroad : fo that they 
Ihould always! remain in the Stove, among 
Plants which require a great Share of .Air, 
which may be admitted by opening theGlafles 
in very hot Weather. With this Manage* 
meat, thefe Plants will produce Flowers and 
Fruit, in two or three Years, from Seed. They 
may alfo be propagated by Cutting^ which 
Ihould be planted in the Spring, before the 
Plants have begun to (hoot. Thefe muft be 
put into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, obferving 
to water and (hade them until they have taken 
Root i after which they muft be treated as 
hath been dire&ed for the feedling Plants. 
Thefe Plants being ever-green, and grow- 
*°g. in a pyramidal Form, make a pretty 
Variety in the Stove, amongft other Exotic 
Plants. 

BRASSICA } Cabbage. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

i. Beassica gongylodes. C.B.P. TheTur- 
nep Cabbage. 

. 2 . Bras sica affairagodes crifpa. C.B.P. 
Curled Colewort. 

3. Beassica peregrina mofebum dens. H. JL 
Par. The Musk Cabbage. 

4. Beassica vtaritima arborea , feu procerior 
ramofa. Mor. Hifi. Branching Tree Cabbage 
from the Sea-coaft. 

5 . Beassica rugofa, hmgioribus foliis. J.B. 
Brown Broccoli. 

6. Beassica arvenfis. CB.P. Common 
Colewort. 

7. Beassica /tipina perennis. Siurn. Peren¬ 
nial Alpine Colewort. 

Vo I. II. 


8. Brassica cantpejlris perfoliata y flore albo. 
C B. P. Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with a 
white Flower. 

9. Beassica campeftris^perfoliata, florepur¬ 
purea. C. B. P. Perfoliated wild Cabbage, with 
a purple Flower. 

The Tumep Cabbage was formerly more cul- . 
tivated in England than at prefent j for fince 
other Sorts have been introduced which are 
much better flavoured, this Sort has been negr 
Je&ed. There are fome Perfbns who efteem 
this Kind for Soups; but it is generally too 
ftrong for moft Englilb Palates, and is feldom 
good but in hard Winters, which will render 
it tender, and left ftrong. 

It may be propagated by (owing the Seeds 
in March, on a Bed of light frelh Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up about an Inch 
high, they (bould be tranfplanted out into a 
(hady Border, at about two Inches Diftance 
every way, oblerving to water them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds, unleft the Sealon (hould 
prove extremely dry ; in which Cafe it will be 
proper to water them every four or five Days, 
to prevent their being ftunted by the Mildew, 
which is fubjed to feize thefe Plants in very 
dry Weather. 

The Latter-end of May, or the Beginning 
of June, thefe Plants (hould be traniplanted 
out where they are to remain, allowing them 
two Feet Diftance every way, obferving to 
water them until they have taken Root; after 
which time they will require no other Culture 
but to keep them clear from Weeds ; and as 
their Stems advance, the Earth (hould be 
drawn up to them with a Hough, which will 
preferve the Earth moift about their Roots, 
and preferve their Stems from drying, and 
growing woody, fb that the Plants will grow 
more, freely. In Winter they will be fit for 
life, when they (hould be cut off, and the 
Stems pull’d out of the Ground, and thrown 
away, as being good for nothing after the 
Heads are cut off; 

The curled Colewort is more generally 
efteemed than the former ; this may be propa¬ 
gated by (owing the Seeds the Beginning of 
July; and when the Plants are ftrong enough 
for tranfplanting, they (hould be planted in 
Rows about eight or nine Inches afunder, and 
four or five Indies Diftance in the Rows; this 
Work (hould be, performed at a moift time, 
when the Plants will (bon take Root, and re¬ 
quire no farther Care. Thefe will be fit for Ule 
after Cbriftmas , and continue good until April, 
fb that they are very ufeful in a. Family. 

The Musk Cabbage has, thro’ Negligence, 
been almoft loft in England ; tho’, fpr eating, 
it is one of the heft Kinds we have; but is ten¬ 
derer than maiiy other Sorts,and not fb profitable 
for 1 Gardeners who fuppty the Markets: yet 
thofe who cultivate them for their own Table, 
(hould make choice of this, rather chan any of 
the common Cabbage; for it is always loofer, 
and the Leaves more crifp and tender, and has 
a moft agreeable musky Scent when cut. This 
may be propagated in the fame manner as the 
M common 
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common Cabbage, and fhould b i allowed the than either of thofe, but is not near fo delicate, 
fame Diftance. It will be fit for Ufe in Otto- And fince the Winters in England have been 
her* November, and December ; but if the Win- generally temperate of late Years, the com- 
fer proves hard, thefe will be deftroyed much mon Cabbage and Savoy Plants have con- 
fconer than the common Sort. ftantly been cultivated by the Gardeners near 

The Branching Sea-Cabbage is found wild London , and fold in the Markets as Coleworts. 
in feveral Parts of England, on the Sea-coaft, Indeed where Farmers fow Coleworts to feed 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor Inha- their Milch Cattle in the Spring, when there is 
bitants in the Spring, and eaten ; but it is apt a Scarcity of Herbage, the common Colewort 
to be ftron® and bitter, fo that it is rarely cul- is to be preferred, as being fo very hardy, that 
tivated for'ufe in the Gardens. no Froft will deftroy it. The beft Method to 

The Brown Broccoli is by many Perfons cultivate this Plant in the Fields, is, to fow 
greatly efteemed, tho’it doth not deferve a the Seeds about the Beginning of 7*/y,chufing 
Place in the Kitchen-garden, where the Ro- a moift Seafon, which will brine up the Plants 
man Broccoli can be obtained, which is much in about ten Days or a Fortnight; the Quan- 
fweCter and will continue longer in Seafon. tity of Seed for an Acre of Land is nine Pounds. 
Indeed’the brown Sort is much hardier, fo When the Plants have gotten five or fix Leaves, 
that it will thrive in the coldeft Situations, they Ihould be houghed, as is pra&ifed for 
where the Roman Broccoli is fometimes de- Turneps, cutting down all the Weeds from 
ftroyed in very hard Winters. The brown amongft the Plants, and alfo thinning the 
Sort Ihould be fown in April, and managed as Plants where they are too thick ; but they 
hath beerf directed for the common Cabbage, fhould be left thicker than Turneps, becaufe 
and Ihould be planted at the fame Diftance they are more in Danger of being deftroyed by 
(which is about two Feet and an half afunder). the Fly. This Work Ihould be performed in 
Thefe growing very tall, fhould have the Barth dry Weather, that the Weeds may be killed ; 
drawn up to their Stems as they advance in f or if it fhould prove moift foon after, the 
Height. They do not form Heads fo perfed as Weeds will take Root again, and render the 
the Roman Broccoli; for which Reafon the Work of little Ufe. About fix Weeks after. 

Stems and Hearts of the Plants are what is eaten. t h e Plants fhould have a fecond houghing. 

The Roman Broccoli (if well managed) will which, if carefully performed in dry Weather, 
have large Heads, which appear in the Centre will intirely deftroy the Weeds, and make the 
of the Plants, like Clutters of Buds: thefe Ground clean, fo that they will require no far- 
Heads fhould be cut before they run up to t her Culture : in the Spring they may either 
Seed, with about four or five Inches of the be drawn up and carried out to feed the Cattle, 
Stems; the Skin of thefe Stems fhould be ftripp’d or they may be turned in to feed them as they 
off before they are boiled. Thefe will be fond; but the former Method is to be pre- 
very tender, and little inferior to Afparagus. fared, becaufe there will be little Wafte ; 
After the firft Heads are cut off, there will be whereas when the Cattle are turned in amongffc 
a great Number of Side-fhoots produced from the Plants, they will tread down and deftroy 
the Stems, which will have fmall Heads to more than they eat. 

them but are full as well-flavoured as the large The perennial Alpine Colewort is alfo little 
Head’s: thefe Shoots will continue good until cultivated at prefent in the Gardens near Lon- 
the Middle of April, when the Afparagus will don : this is very hardy, and may be culti- 
come in plenty to fupply the Table. vated in the fame manner as the former Sore. 

Befides this firft Crop of Broccoli', (which is This will continue two Years before it runs up 
ufually fown the Middle or Latter-end of May) to Seed, and will afterwards produce many 
it will be proper to fow another Crop the Begin- Side-fhoots, and in poor Land will continue 
ning of/4/y,which come in to fupply the Table three or four Years; but in rich Soils it will 
t hf La tter -end of March, and the Beginning of not laft fo long. This may be ufed as the 
■April ; and being very young, will be extremely former Sort to feed Cattle; for it is not fo good 
tender and fweet. for the Table, as the Plants which are now cul- 

In order to fave good Seeds of this Kind of tivated for that Purpofe. 

Broccoli in England, you fhould relerve a few The other two Sorts of wild Cabbage are 
of the largeft Heads of the firft Crop, which Varieties fit for a Botanic Garden, but are 
fhould be let remain to run up to Seed ; and Plants of no Ufe : thefe may be propagated 
all the Under-fhootsfhould be conftantly ftripjfd by lowing of their Seeds on a Bed of light 
off leaving only the main Stem to flower and Barth early in the Spring, in the Place where 
feed. If this be duly obferved, and no other they are defigned to remain (for they do not 
Sort of Cabbage permitted to feed near them, well bear tranfplanting). When the Plants are 
the Seeds will be as good as thofe procured come up pretty ftrone, they fhould be thinn’d, 
from abroad, and the Sort may be preferved fo as to leave them four or five Inches apart, 
in Perfection for many Years. and they muft be conftantly kept clear from 

The common Colewort is now almoft loft Weeds. In June they will flower, and their 
near London , where their Markets are ufually Seeds will ripen the Beginning of Auguft ; 
fupplied with Cabbage or Savoy Plants, inftead which if permitted to fall, the Plants will come 
of them • and thofe being tenderer and more up, and maintain chemfelves without any far- 
delicate are better worth cultivating than the ther Care but to keep ’em clear from Weeds; 
common Colewort, which is ftronger, and They are annual Plants, and perifh when they 
better able to refill the Cold in fcvere Winters, have perfected their Seeds. 

BREYNIA. 
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BREYNIA. 

Shis Plant was fo named by Father Plumier, 
In Honour to Doftor Breynius, a learned Bo- 
tanift at Dantzick, who publijhed two Prodro - 
mus's to bis Hiftory of Plants, and one Century 
in Folio , in which the Plants are curioufiy de¬ 
lineated and engraven. 

The Charaiiers are; 

It bath a Fief e-flower, confifting of many 
Petals , which are placed in a circular Order, 
from wbofe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal ; which 
afterward becomes a Fruit or Pod , which is foft 
and flefhy , in which are feverai kidney-Jhaped 
flejhy Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Breynia amygdali foliis latioribus. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia with broad Almond* 
leaves, 

2. Breynia elaagni foliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Breynia with Leaves like thole of the 
wild Olive. 

Both thefe Plants are very common in Ja¬ 
maica, and feveral other Parts of America , 
where they ufiially grow to the Height of thirty 
Feet j their Trunks are about the Thicknefs of 
a Man’s Thigh, which are covered with a 
{booth afh-cdoured Bark, The Branches 
come out on every Side, io as to form a regu¬ 
lar Head ; and being befet with hoary Leaves, 
make an agreeable Appearance. 

Thefe Plants, being both very impatient 
of Cold, rnuft be preferved in Stoves, other- 
wile they will not live thro’ the Winter in this 
Climate. They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which may be obtained from America. Thefe 
Seeds fhould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they fhould be carefully trans¬ 
planted each into a Separate {mall Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, observ¬ 
ing to water and (hade them until they Jiave 
taken new Root; after which time the GlafTes 
the Hot-bed fhould be railed every Day in 
of warm Weather, to admit frefh Air to the 
Plants, as alio to let the Steam of the Bed pals 
off; they muft alfo be frequently watered during 
the Sumraer-feafbn : and when the Plants have 
grown lo much as to fill the Pots with their 
Roots, they fhould be carefully (haken out of 
them, and the Fibres round the Outfide of 
the BaH of Earth fhould be carefully pared 
off, and then put into Pots a Size larger than 
thofe they were in before, which fhould be 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot bed again, obferving to water 
them frequently in hot Weather, as alfo to 
admit frefh Air to them every Day. In this 
Bed they may remain until the End of Septem¬ 
ber , when they muff be placed in the Bark- 
ftove, where during the Winter-feafon they 
fhould be kept in a temperate Heat; and muft 
be often refrefhed with Water, but it muft not 
be given to them in large Quantities at this 
Seafon. 

As thefe Plants increafe in Bulk, they fhould 
be placed in larger Pott; but you muft be very 
careful not to over-pot them, which will caufe 
the Plants to decline } and if not timely reme¬ 


died, will deftroy them. In Summer thefe 
Plants fhould have a large Share of frefh Air 
in warm Weather, but they muft not be placed 
in the open Air •, for if they are not cooftantly 
preferved from the Cold, it will deftroy them 
in a fhort time. If thefe Dire&ions are duly 
obferved, the Plants will make great Progreis, 
and in a fine Years will produce Flowers. 

BRUNSFELSIA. This Plane takes its 
Name from Dr. Brunsfelfius, a famous Phy- 
fician. 

The Cbaraliers are; 

w Sfbe Flower confifts of one Leaf Jbaped like a 
Funnel , which is tubulous , and cut into many 
Parts at the Sop ; from wbofe Calyx arifes the 
Pointal , which afterwards becomes a round , foft, 
flejhy Fruit , containing roundtfh Seeds between 
the Rind and the Flejh. 

We have but one Species of this Plant > 
which is, 

Brunsfelsia ftore albo , fruftu croceo tnolli. 
Plum. N. G. Brunsfelfia with a white Flower, 
and a foft faffron-coloured Fruit: 

This Plant is very common in Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, but in Europe it is at prefent very 
rare. It may be propagated from Seeds, which 
fhould be ibwn early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged into * 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obferving to water 
the Earth as often as you find it neceflary. 
When the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a Separate (mail Pot, 
filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obferving to water and 
(hade the Plants, until they have taken Root; 
after which they fhould have Air let into the 
Hot-bed, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, and the Bed into which they are 
placed i and they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with Water. When the Plants have advanced 
fo high as not to be contained In the Frames, 
they fhould be removed into the Bark-ftove ; 
where, during the Summer Months, they 
fhould have a large Share of free Air, but in 
Winter they muft be kept very dole. With 
this Management the Plants will be very ftrong, 
and produce their Flowers every Seafon. Thefe 
Plants may alfo be increafed by planting their 
Cuttings in the Spring before they put out, in 
Pots filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water and (hade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they muft be managed as 
hath been dire&ed for the feedling Plants. 

BRYONIA} Briony. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are } 

% 2. Bryonia Africans glabra , foliis in pro* 
fundas lacinias divifisjlere luteo. Olden. Smooth 
African Briony, with deep-cut Leaves, and 
yellow Flowers. 

3. Bryonia Americana, olivet fruliu rubro. 
Plum. Cat. American Briony, with a red olive- 
fhap’d Fruit. 

4. Bryonia Africsma, fruliu variegaty. 
Hort.Eltb. African Briony, with a variegated 
Fruit. 

5. Bayo- 
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5. Bryonia Africana laciniatt 3 tuberofa ra¬ 
dices floribus berbaceis. Par. Bat. African cut- 
Ieav’d Briony, with a tuberofe Root, and her¬ 
baceous Flowers. 

The fecond and fifth Sorts are perennial 
Plants, their Roots remaining feveral Years, 
but their Branches decay every Winter. Thefe 
Roots, muft be planted in Pots filled with frelh 
light Earth; and in Winter muft be placed in 
the Green-lioufe, to prote& them from Froft, 
and great Rains, which would deftroy them, if 
they were expofed thereto. During the Win- 
ter-feafon they (hould have very little Water 
given to them j but in Summer, when they 
are expofed to the open Air, they muft he 
frequently refrefhed with Water in dry Wea¬ 
ther. Thefe Plants will flower in July , and in 
warm Summers will perfed their Seeds. 

The third and fourth Sorts are annnal 
Plants. Thefe muft be raifed in a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
about three Inches high, they ihould be each 
tranfplanted into a finall Pot filled with frelh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to water and fhade 
’em until they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have Air let into the Bed 
every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon. When the Plants are grown fo 
large, as to ramble about on the Surace of the 
Bed, and begin to entangle with other Plants, 
they fhould be drifted into larger Pots, and 
placed in the Bark-ftove, where their Branches 
may be trailed to the Wall, or agairtft an Efpa- 
lier, that they may have Sun and Air, which is 
abfolutely rieceflary for their prodacing Fruit. 
When thefe Plants are fell of Fruity they make 
a very pretty Variety in the Stove, amongft 
other Exotic Plants. 

The fecond and fifth Sorts are alio propa¬ 
gated from Seeds, which fhould be fown on 
a Hot-bed; and when the Plants are fit to 
tranfplant, they fhould be put into Pots ; and 
after they have taken Root, fhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees. 

The Briony being Male and Female in differ¬ 
ent Plants, induced me to make forne Expe? 
riments with it, to confirm my Opinion of the 
Necdfity of the Female Plant being impreg¬ 
nated by the Farina of the Male Plant, in or¬ 
der to render it fruitful. Accordingly I plant¬ 
ed a Female Briony in a Garden, wherein 
there was no Male Plant of that Kind, nor in 
any of the neighbouring Parts, as I could dis¬ 
cover; but, contrary to my Expe&ation, this 
Plant produced ripe Fruit, which I lowed foon 
after it was ripe, and the Spring following 
a great Number of the young Plants came up. 
The following Year I was more curious to try 
the Experiment, and examined all the neigh¬ 
bouring Parts again, to fee if I could difeover 
any Male Plants, but could not; yet the Suc- 
cefs was the fame as the former Year, and the 
Plants which arofe from the Seeds grew very 
ftrong and vigorous: fo that this and many 
other Experiments fhould be frequently re¬ 
peated, and carefully examined, before we can 
pronounce any thing with Certainty concerning 
the Genecation c>fplants. 


BUGLOSSUM; Buglofs. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Buglossum anguftifolium majus, fiore albo. 
C.B. P. Greater narrow-leav’d Buglofs, with 
a white Flower. 

2. Buglossum anguftifolium majus, fort 
rubro aut variegato. C. B. P . Greater narrow- 
leav’d Buglofs, with a red or variegated 
Flower. 

3. Bugloss um foliis finuofis. C.B.P. Bu¬ 
glofs with finuated Leaves. 

4. Buglossum fylveftre majus nigrum. CB.P. 
Greater wild black Buglofs. 

5. Buglossum Creticum majus , fiore cceru- 
leo pur pur ante. H. R. Par. Greater Buglofs of 
Candy , with a blue Flower, inclining to a pur¬ 
ple Colour. 

6. Buglossum Lufitanicum , ecbii folio un- 
dulato. Jnft. R. H. Portugal Buglofs, with an 
undulated Vipers buglofs-leaf 

7. Buglossum Creticum minimum odor at um, 
fiore •vario eleganti. H. ft. Par. The leaft fweet- 
feented Candy Buglofs, with an elegant Flower 
of various Colours. 

8. Buglossum Creticum bumifufum acaulott 
perenne , ecbii folio anguftijjimo. Sourn. Cor. Per¬ 
ennial Candy Buglofs, lying fpread upon the 
Ground without Stalks^ and with a very nar¬ 
row Vipers buglofs-leat 

9. Buglossum Samium frutefeens, foliis ro- 
rifmarini obfeure virentibus , httide birfutis. 
Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Buglofs from the Ifland 
of Samos, with Rofemary-leaves of a fhining 
dark-green Colour, and hairy. 

10. Buglossum orientale ereSium, foliis un~ 
dulatis, fiore ameene ceeruleo. Stoum. Cor. Up¬ 
right Eaftern Buglofs, with undulated Leaves, 
and a Flower of a beautiful blue Colour. 

11. Buglossum orientale anguftifolium aU 
tiffimum. fount. Cor. The talleft Eaftern Bu¬ 
glofs, with narrow Leaves. 

The firft and fecond Sorts here mentioned 
are Varieties of the Garden Buglofs, which is 
mentioned in the former Volume; Thefe Plants 
are preferved in Botanic Gardens for the fake 
of Variety, and may be cultivated in the fame 
manner as hath been there dire&ed; as may 
alfb the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts, 
which are all hardy, and produce good Seeds 
in this Climate 

The feventh Sort is an annual Plant of an 
humble Growth, which feldom riles above 
three or four Inches high, but (hoots out feve- 
ral Side-branches, which fpread near the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground ; at the Extremity of thefe 
Branches the Flowers are produced, which are 
of a beautiful red Colour, ftriped with white. 
This may be propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on a Bed of light frelh Earth, in the 
Place where it isdefigned to remain, becaufe 
it doth not bear tranfplanting. When the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be cleared 
from Weeds; and where they are too dole 
together, they muft be thinned, leaving them 
four or five Inches apart; after this they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep them 
conftantly clear from Weeds. In June they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Au - 
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gufi) which if permitted to fall, will produce as it were , by four Embryo's , which afterwards 
Plants in Autumn, which will abide thro* the become fo many oblong Seeds, Jhul up in a Husk, 
Winter j and thefe autumnal Plants will be which before was the Flower-cup. Fo thefe Notes 
much ftrongcr, and produce a greater Number may be added , Fbat the Flowers are placed in 
of Flowers, than thofe which are fown in the IVborles round the Stalks. 

Spring. The Species are; • 

The eighth and ninth Sorts are perennial i. Bugula. Dod. pempt. Common Bugle. 

Plants, which are fotnewhat tenderer than ei- 2. Bugula flore cmereo <vel albo. Jnft.K.H. 

ther of the former. Thefe are propagated by Bugle with a white or afh-colour’d Flower. 

Seeds, which (hould be fown on a warm Border 3. Bugula Alpina maxima. Infl. R. H. 
of light frelh fandy Earth, early in the Spring; The greateft Bugle of the Alps. 
and when the Plants begin to appear, you muft 4. Bugula fylveftris villofa , flore coeruleo. 
carefully clear ’em from Weeds ; and where Infl. R. H. Hairy wood Bugle, with a blue 
they are too dole to each other, you muft Flower. 

draw out fome of them, which may be tranf- 3. Bugula Jfylveftris villofa , flore fuaveru - 
planted into Pots filled with light frelh Earth, bente. Infl. R. H. Hairy wood Bugle, with a 
which may be placed under a common Hot- fine red Flower. 

bed Frame in Winter, to prote& them from 6. Bugula fylveftris villofa , flore albo. Inft. 
hard Froft ; for in fevere Winters moft of the R. H. Hairy wood Bugle, with a white 
Plants in the open Air will be deftroyed, ft Flower. 

that, unlefs you have fome of them in Shelter, 7. Bugula Sarnia verna , boraginis folio, 
you may intirely lofe the Kinds. Thofe Plants flore inverfo & coeruleo flavefeente. Fourn. Cor. 
which are left in the Border where they were Samian Spring Bugle, with a Borage-leaf, 
fown, ihould be thinned, ft as to leave them and an inverted Flower of a yellowifh blue 
about eighteen Inches afunder, and muft be Colour. 

conftantly kept clean from Weeds, which is 8 . Bugula orientalis villofa , flore inverfo 
all the Culture they will require. The ftcond coeruleo, alba macula notato. Fount. Cor. Hairy 
Year they will produce Flowers and Seeds, but Eaftern Bugle, with an inverted blue Flower, 
will continue feveral Years after, elpecially if fpotted with White. 

they are in a dry rubbifhy Soil, which is poor; 9. Bugula orientalis villofa , flore inverfo 

for in a moift rich Earth they will grow very candido , cum oris purpureis. Fourn. Cor. Hairy 
luxuriant in Summer, but are generally de- Eaftern Bugle, with an inverted white Flower, 
ftroyed with the firft Approach of Winter, edged with Purple. 

Theft generally fend forth tap Roots, which 10. Bugula orientalis , flore ex violaceo pur- 

run very deep in the Ground, and therefore purafeente. Fourn. Cor. Eaftern Bugle, with a 
will not well bear tranfplanting, when they purplifh violct-colour’d Flower 
have acquired much Strength. The eighth Sort, 11. Bugula orientalis longifolia, flore ma- 
bcing a very low lpreading Plant, fhould be al- jore intenfe coeruleo. Fount. Cor. Eaftern Bugle, 
lowed more room than the ninth, which grows with a long Leaf, and a larger Flower, of an 
upright, and becomes fhrubby. intenfe blue Colour. 

The tenth and eleventh Sorts are biennial The firft and ftcond Sorts grow wild in moift 
Plants, and ftldom abide after they have per- Woods and Meadows in moft Parts of England, 
fe&ed their Seeds, which is ufually the fecond and continue in Flower from May to Sep- 
Year after they were fown. Theft Plants ( tember. Theft Plants propagate themftlves 
are propagated by Seeds, in the fame manner greatly by their creeping Stalks, which fend 
as the common Buglols j but fhould have a forth Roots at every Joint; ft that where they 
warmer Situation, and a drier Soil, otherwifo have room to fpread, they will make a great 
they will not live thro’ the Winter in this Cli- Increafo; but they are ftldom preferved in 
matej therefore it will be proper to plant a Gardens. 

few of theft Plants into Pots while they are The Bugle is greatly efteem’d as a vulne- 
young, that they may be fheltered under a rary Herb, and is uftd both internally and ex¬ 
common Frame in Winter; and if the Spring ternally j it enters as an Ingredient into the 
following they are fhaken out of the Pots care- vulnerary Decoctions of the Surgeons, and is 
fully, fo as to preftrve the Earth about their commended, externally applied to Ulcers. 

Roots, and planted in a Bed of frelh Earth, The third, fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, are 
they will grow much ftronger, and produce a preferved in Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
greater Number of Flowers, than if they re- Variety j thefe are very hardy Plants, and pro- 
main in the Pots. But thefe Plants, having tap pagate greatly by their trailing Stalks, as the 
Roots, will not bear tranfplanting any better common Sort. They muft have a moift Soil, 
than the two former Sorts. and a fhady Situation, where they will thrive 

exceedingly, without any other Culture, but 
BUGULA j Bugle. to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The Characters are; The feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth and 

It bath a Flower confifting of one Leaf with eleventh Sorts, were difcovered by Dr. Fourne- 
one Lip divided into three Parts , the Middle of fort in the Levant , who font their Seeds to the 
which is fplit into two: the Place of the under Royal Garden at Paris , where they were pro- 
Lip is Jupplied by fmall Feetb. Out of the pagated firft in Europe , and from thence fe- 
Flower-cup rifes the Point al , fixed like a Nail veral other Garden! have been fupplied with 
into the binder Part of the Flower, and attended , theft Plants. They may be propagated by 
Vol. II. N Seeds, 
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Seeds, which fhould be fown on a fhady Bor¬ 
der, and a light moift Soil, early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants begin to appear, they 
fhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather muft be frequently watered, 
otherwife they will not make any great Pro- 
grefs. When they have acquired Strength 
enough to be removed, they fhould be trans¬ 
planted, fome Into Pots, and the reft into a 
fhady moift Border, where they may remain 
to flower. Thofe which are put into Pots 
fhould have a fhady Situation during the Sum¬ 
mer Seafon, and muft be frequently watered 
in dry Weather; but in Winter they fhould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be protected in fharp Frofts, tho’ in mild 
Weather they fhould have as much free Air as 
poflible; for they are fo hardy as to endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well in the 
open Air without any Shelter. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be multiplied by part¬ 
ing their Roots in the Spring, after the man¬ 
ner of the Auricula ; but you muft be careful 
not to part them too fmall, left you deftroy 
them; for if each Head hath not good Roots, 
they feldom Succeed, fo that they are not to 
be increafed very fall in this Method. 

BULBOCASTANUM ; Earth-nut, or 
Pig-nut. 

The Characters are j 

ft is an umbelliferous Plant , wrtb a rofe- 
Jhaped Flower, coitfifting of many Leaves, placed 
orbicularly, and fitting on the Empalement ; 
Which turns to a Fruit compofed of fmall oblong 
fmootb Seeds, which are fometimes cbanelled, 

S bbous on one Side, but plain on the other. Zo 
eft Notes muft he added, a flefby tuberofe 
Boot. 

The Species are; 

I. Bulbocastanum majus, folio apii. 
C B. P. Greater Earth-nut, with a Parfley- 
leaf. 

2 . Bulbocastanum minus faxatile, peu * 
tedani folio, Z“ourn. Smaller rock Earth-nut, 
with a Swines-fenel-leaf. 

3. Bulbocastanum majus Alpinum, pa - 
Jlindca folio. Greater Alpine Earth-nut, with 
a Parfhip-leaf 

4. Bulbocastanum tenuiter incifo folio, 
Lufitanicum. Zourn. Portugal Earth-nut, with 
a fine-cut Leaf. 

$. Bulbocastanum Creticum, radicenapi- 
formi. Zourn. Cor. Candy Earth-nut, with a 
Navew-root. 

6 . Bulbocastanum Creticum , ferula folio, 
femint oblongo. Zourn. Cor. Candy Earth- 
nut, With a Giant*fenel-leaf, ana oblong 
Seeds. 

The firft Sort is very common in fhady 
Wodds and Paftures in divers Pans of Eng¬ 
land ; it rifes early in the Spring, and flowers 
in May. In July the Seeds are ripe,fbon after 
which time the green Leaves begin to decay, 
which is the proper Seafon to take up the Roots 
for Ufe, becaufe they may be more readily 
found before their Leavej are quite decayed; 
and if they ate taken up while the Plants are 
in Vigour, the Roots will be fmall, and not 


near fo firm. Some People dig up thefe Roots, 
and eat them raw, which tafte very much like 
Chefnuts, and are no unpleafant Morl'el; but 
when they are boiled, they are a very delicious 
Food, eaten with Butter and Pepper, and are 
efteemed very nourifhing. 

The other Sorts, not being Natives of Eng¬ 
land, are rarely to be found except in Botanic 
Gardens, where they are preferved for the lake 
of Variety, more than any Beauty there is in 
their Appearance. 

They are all very hardy Plants in refpeck to 
Cold, and may be eafilv propagated by lowing 
their Seeds on a moift fhady Border, foon after 
they are ripe (for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they feldom fucceed fo 
well as when they are fown in Autumn). When 
the Plants appear in the Spring, they muft 
be carefully cleared from Weeds; and where 
they are too near, they fhould be thinned, fo 
as to leave them three or four Inches afunder; 
after this they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; for 
they do not bear tranfplanting, but muft be 
fown where they are to remain. The Autumn 
following the Roots will be fit for Ule, and 
will continue good all the Winter, till they 
fhoot up their Stems in the Spring for Seed ; 
after which time they are tough, and not fit 
for eating, 

BUPHTHALMUM ; Ox-eve. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume* 
are; 

1. Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio 
ittcano, flore fulphureo ampliffimo. Boerb. hid. 
Ox-eye with hoary Tanfy-leaves, and large 
fulphur-coloured Flowers. 

2. Buphthalmum Creticum, cotulx folio. 
Breyn. Cent. Ox-eye from Crete, with a May¬ 
weed-leaf. 

The firft Sort was font from Auftria to the 
learned Dr. Boerbaave at Leyden: this is fo 
nearly akin to the two Eaftern Sorts, as not to 
be diftinguifhed therefrom but by their hoafr 
Leaves, and the Colour of the Flower. It muft 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been 
directed for them. 

The fecond Sore is an annual Plant; this is 
propagated from Seeds, which fhould be fown 
on a Bed of light frefh Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted where they are to re¬ 
main to flower, where they muft be allowed at 
leaft a Foot to fpread their Branches. They 
require no other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; in July they will flower, and in 
Autumn perfe& their Seeds. Some Botanic 
Authors have mentioned three or four Varie¬ 
ties of this Plant; but as they are accidental, 
and do all arife from the fame Seed, it is not 
worth while to enumerate them. 

BUPLEURUM; Hare’s-ear. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Bupleurom folio rigido. C. B. P. StifF- 
leav’d Hare’s-ear. 
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2. Bupleurum folio fubrotundo , five vulga - 
tiffimttm. fourn. The moft common round- 
leav’d Hare 5 j- ear. 

3. Bupleurum anttuum angufiifolium. Bot . 
Monfp. Narrow-leav’d annual Hare’s-ear. 

4. Bupleurum annuum minimum angufti- 
folium. H. R. P^r. The lead narrow-leav’d 
annual Hare’s-ear. 

$. Bupleurum angufiijfimo folio. C. B. P. 
Very narrow-leav’d Hare’s-ear. 

6. Bupleurum perfoliatum rotundifolium 
aunuum. fount. Annual round-leav’d Hare’s- 
ear, commonly called Thorough-wax 

7. Bupleurum perfoliatum longtfolium an¬ 
nuum. fount. Annual long-leav’d perfbliatcd 
Hare’s-ear. 

8. Bupleurum montanum latifolium. fourn. 
Broad-leav’d mountain Hare’s-ear. 

9. Bupleurum montanum , flofculis exiguis. 
fourn. Mountain Hare’s-ear, with imall Flow¬ 
ers. 

' 10. Bupleurum Alpinum latifolium minus, 
fourn. Smaller broad-leav’d Hare’s-ear of the 
Alps. 

11. Bupleurum Alpinum angufiifolium ma- 
jus. fourn. Greater narrow-leav’d Hare* s-ear 
of the Alps. 

12. Bupleurum Alpinum angufiifolium mi¬ 
nus. fourn. Smaller narrow-leav’d Hare’s-ear 
of the Alps. 

13. Bupleurum montanum , gramineo folio, 
fourn. Mountain Hare’s-ear, with a graft 
Leaf. 

14. Bupleurum Hifpanicum arborefcens * 
gramineo folio, fount. Spanijh Tree Hare’s- 
ear, with a graft Leaf. 

15. Bupleurum Hifpanicum fruticofum 
stculeatum, gramineo folioi fourn. Prickly Spanijh 
Shrub Hare’s-ear, with a graft Leaf. 

16. Bupleurum Lufitanicum , gramineo lon- 
giori rigidiffimo folio, fourn. Portugal Hare’s- 
ear, with a long rigid graft Leaf. 

17. Bupleurum orientate angufiifolium, fa¬ 
mine longiori. fourn. Cor. Narrow-leav’d Eaft- 
ern Hare’s-ear, with a longer Seed. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are Natives of 
England , and grow on cultivated Places 
amongft the Corn in ftveral Counties. The 
fixth Sort is placed amongft the medicinal 
Plants in the College Dilpenfatory, but is rarely 
vied, tho’ it has been formerly efteemed as a 
vulnerary Herb. 

All theft Sorts (excepting the fourteenth and 
fifteenth) are biennial Plants, which are ex¬ 
tremely hardy, and may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds in Autumn, upon a Bed of 
firelh Earth, in almoft any Situation, but they 
thrive beft in the Shade. When the Plants are 
come up, they (hould be tliinned where they 
come up too thick, and cleared from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require ; for if 
they are permitted to flied their Seeds, the Plants 
will come up, and maintain themfelves without 
any Care. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts are per¬ 
ennial Plants, which rife to the Height of fix 
or (even Feet. Theft may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on a fhady Border in Au¬ 
tumn i and when the Plants begin to appear, 
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they Ihould be cleared from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather they tnuft be watered, which will 
greatly promote their Growth. When they are 
two Inches high, they (hould be tnnfplanted 
into a Border at about fix or eight Inches 
Diftance, obftrving to water and (hide them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to refrefh them now-and-then with a 
little Water. In this Bed they may remain 
until the Beginning of September. , when they 
(hould be carefully taken up, with a Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and Ibme of them plant¬ 
ed amongft Shrubs in (mall Wilderneft Quar¬ 
ters, where they will add to the Variety; but 
there (hould be a few planted into Pots, that 
they may be placed under a Frame in Winter, 
to (helter them from hard Frofts, which will 
often deftroy them while they are young j but 
when they have acquired Strength, they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well. 
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American Name for this Plant, 
and at preftnt we have no Englijb Name 
for it. 

The Characters are j 

It hath a Rofe-flower, confifting of four Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly , but are fterile j 
from the Middle arifes the f ointal, which is plain , 
round , and umbilicated. fhe Embryo’s grow at 
a feparate Diftance on the fame Plants , which 
afterward becomefoft fpberical Berries, including 
rough Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Caapeba folio orhicutari 6? umbilicato 
leevi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a round 
umbilicated Leaf. 

2. Caapeba folio orbiculari umbilicato to- 
mentofo. Plum. Nov Gen. Caapeba with a 
round wooly umbilicated Leaf. 

3. Caapeba folio orbiculari non umbilicato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba with a round Leaf, 
not umbilicated. 

Theft Plants are Natives of the warmed 
Parts of America , where they twift themfelves 
round whatever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
them, and fometimes rift to the Height of fix 
or feven Feet. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be (own in Pots filled with irefh 
light Earth, early in the Spring. Theft Pots 
muft be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and muft be frequently refrelhed 
with Water ; when the Plants are come up 
about an Inch high, they (hould be tran£ 
planted into Imall Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obftrving to water and (hade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time the 
Glafles (hould be railed in warm Weather 
every Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants, 

and 
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and they muft be frequently refreflied with 
Water. During the Summer Seafon they may 
remain in the Hot-bed, but at Michaelmas 
they muft be removed into the Bark-ftove, 
where they (hould have a moderate Degree of 
Heat, and muft be frequently refreflied with 
Water. The fecond Year fbme of the ftrongeft 
Plants will flower, and will continue feveral 
Years after. 

CACALIANTHEMUM. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a flofculous Flower , confifting of many 
Florets (like tbofe of Groundfel ) ; but the Florets 
are cut into four Segments ; whereas tbofe of 
Ground/el are divided into five Parts: the Cup 
of the Flower is alfo /tenderer than that of the 
Groundfel. 

The Species are; 

t. Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco. 
Hort. Eltb. Cacalianthemum with a glaucous 
Oleander-leaf, commonly called the Cabbage- 
tree. 

2. Cacalianthemum Africanum , ficcidis 
folio. African Cacalianthemum, with aFicoides- 
leaf 

The firft of thefe Plants was brought from 
the Canary Iflands, and hath been feveral 
Years in the Englijh Gardens, where it hath 
rifen to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
has often produced Flowers in the Autumn, 
which fell off without bringing any Seed. It 
hath been by fbme unskilful Perfons called 
the Cabbage-tree , but for no other Reafon, 
than that the Stem of this Plant is foft, and 
has fomewhat the Appearance of a Cabbage- 
ftalk. By others it has been as improperly 
called the Carnation-tree , for no other Reafon, 
than that it has long, narrow, glaucous Leaves, 
from whence fome Writers in Botany have 
called it Arbor lavendulx folio ; /. e. a Tree 
with a Lavender-leaf; but as the Flower and 
Seeds nearly agree with the Cacalia , fo Dr. 
DiUenius has given it the Epithet of Gacalian- 
tbemum ; to which I have taken the Liberty 
to add the fecond Sort, as being of the feme 
Genus, by Flower and Seeds, tho' it has been 
commonly known by the Epithet Senecio. 

The firft of thefe Plants may be propagated 
by Cuttings, which fhould be taken off toward 
the latter End of May, and laid in a fhady 
Part of the Green-houfe, for a Fortnight or 
three Weeks, that the Part where it was cut 
may be perfe&ly dry and healed over, other- 
wife it is very fubject to rot. Thefe Cuttings 
fhould be planted in Pots filled with a fendy 
Earth, mixed with a little Lime-rubbifh, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed $ ob¬ 
serving to (hade them in the Heat of the Day, 
as alfb to admit the Air, by raifing the Glades; 
and every three or four Days they fhould be 
refrefhed with Water ; but you muft not give 
them too much Water, left you rot them. 

When the Cuttings are rooted, (which may 
be known by their putting forth new Leaves) 
they fhould be inured to the open Air by de¬ 
grees; into which they muft be removed to¬ 
wards the End of July, or the Beginning of 
Augufi , that they may be hardened before 


Winter ; but they muft be placed in a wcll- 
fheltered Situation, where they may be fcrcened 
from Winds, and (haded from the Mid-day 
Sun. In this Place they fhould remain until 
the End of September , or Beginning of October ; 
when they muft be removed into the Grcen- 
houle, and placed near the Windows, that 
they may enjoy the free Air, until the End of 
October ; when the more hardy Plants are re¬ 
moved into the Houfe, and the whole Number 
of Plants are difpofed in the Order they are to 
remain during the Winter Seafon. Therefore 
at this time you muft place thefe Plants in the 
Middle of the Houfe, where they may be beft 
defended from Cold. During the Winter Sea- 
fon thefe Plants muft be watered but little; 
for much Wet at that time is apt to rot them : 
but however, they muft not be kept too dry ; 
for then they will often fhrink, which is equally 
deftru&ive to them. In the Summer thefe 
Plants may be placed abroad in a wcll-fhel- 
tered Situation, with Sedums , Cotyledons , and 
other fucculent Plants ; obferving to refrefh 
them often with Water in dry Sealons: and as 
the Plants advance, they fhould be removed 
into larger Pots; always oblerving to plant 
them in light fendy Earth, mixed with Lime- 
rubbifh, in which they will thrive much better 
than in richer Earth. 

The fecond Sort is now very common in 
England , though it has not been near fo long 
an Inhabitant of our Gardens as the former. 
This is a Native of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hope ; from whence it was brought 
to the Gardens in Holland , where it was firft 
propagated in Europe , and hath been fince 
communicated to moft Parts of Europe. This 
Plant may be eafily propagated by Cuttings, 
which may be taken from the old Plants any 
time during the Summer Seafon. Thefe muft 
be laid by to dry, as was directed for the for¬ 
mer Sort, and may be managed in the like man¬ 
ner. This Plant may be treated in a hardier 
manner than the former, but muft not have 
too much Wet in Winter. This flowers every 
Year with us, and will grow to be fix or eight 
Feet high. The greateft Beauty of this Plant 
confifts in its fine, glaucous, fucculent Leaves; 
which, when broken, emit a ftrong Scent fome¬ 
what like Turpentine; from whence fbme Per- 
fbns have given it the Name of Balm of Gi¬ 
lead Tree, though very improperly. 

The Leaves of this Plant are pickled by 
People of the firft Quality in France , and are 
greatly efteemed. ^ 

CACALIA. 

This Plant hath no Englijh Name. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a flofculous Flower , confifiing of many 
Petals , divided into four Parts , fitting on the 
Embryo , and contained in an almoft cylindrical 
Empalement. 2 ‘be Embryo afterward becomes a 
Seed , furnijhed with Down. 

The Species are; 

1. Cacalia tomentofa. C. B. P. Woolly 
Cacalia. 

2. Cacalia foliis traffic birfutis. CB.P. 
Cacalia with thick hairy Leaves. 

3. Cacalia 
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3. Cacalia foliis cutaneis acutioribus $3 
glabris. C. B. P. Cacalia with fmooth-pointed 
Leaves. 

4. Cacalia Pyrenaica, alliancefolio. Fourn. 
Pyrenean Cacalia, with an Alliaria-leaf. 

5. Cacalia Alpina, foliis utrinque denfu £3 
candidiffmo tomento obfitis. Jtourn.. Cacalia of 
the Alps, whofe Leaves are covered on both 
Sides with a thick white Down. 

6. Cacalia Virginiana glabra, foliis deltoi- 
dibus Jinuatis fubtus glaucis. Motif Smooth 
Virginian Cacalia, with finuated Leaves, which 
are of a fea-green Colour on their Under-fide. 

7. Cacalia foliis rotundioribus, ad caulem 
fefjilibus. Mor. Cacalia with round Leaves 
fitting clofe to the Stalk. 

Thefe Plants do moil of them grow wild on 
the mountainous Parts of Auflria , the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains, from whence they 
have been obtained by fomc curious Botanifts, 
who preferve them in their Gardens for the 
fake of Variety. The fixth Sort was found in 
Virgtnia,fvom whence it was brought to Europe. 

They are all of them very hardy Plants in 
refpedt to Cold; therefore they muft have a 
cool (hady Situation, and (hould be planted in 
a ftrong frelh Earth, which has not been dung¬ 
ed. They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots in Autumn ; and require no other 
Culture but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and in very dry Weather to water them two or 
three times a Week. 

They may alfb be propagated by Seeds, but 
thefe (hould be (own as fbon as poffible after 
they are ripe; for they will not grow,if they 
are kept long out of the Ground. Thefe Seeds 
fhould be (own in Pots filled with frefh loamy 
Earth, and placed in a (hady Situation. In the 
Spring the Plants will appear, when they muft 
be carefully weeded, and in dry Weather (hould 
be frequently refrelhed with Water, which 
will greatly forward the Plants in their Growth. 
In Autumn they muft be tranlplanted into a 
(hady Border, at about a Foot apart, where 
they may remain to flower. 

CACAO; The Chocolate-nut. 

The Cbarablers are; 

It bath a Rofe-flower, confifling of a great 
Number of Petals, from ■whofe many-leaved Em- 
pdlement arifes the Point al, •which is a c tube cut 
into many Parts, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit Jhaped fomewbat like a Cucumber, and 
deeply furrowed, in which are contained feveral 
Seeds, collected into an oblong Heap, and are flit 
down fomewbat like Almonds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Cacao. Cluf.Exot. The Chocolate-nut-tree. 

This Tree is a Native of America, and is 
found in great Plenty in feveral Places between 
the Tropics, but particularly at Carracca and 
CarthiVfena, on the River Anlazons, in the 
Ifthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guatimala 
and Nicaragua. At all thefe Places it grows 
wild without Culture, but it is cultivated in 
many of the Iflands which are poflefled by the 
French and Spaniards, and was formerly planted 
in feme of the Iflands which are in the Pofe 
leffion of the Englijb ; but it has been neg- 
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Jeded for many Years paft, fo that at prefent 
it is fo fcarce in thofe Places, that the Englijb 
are fupplied with it by the French and Spam - 
ards, who make the Inhabitants pay them a 
good Price for it ; and as there is a great 
Quantity of it conlumed by the Englijb, 
confequently it muft make an Alteration in 
the Balance of Trade, greatly to the Prejudice 
of the Englijb,, which might be eafily remedied 
if the Planters in our Colonies were but the 
leaft induftrious, fince as it formerly grew on 
thofe Iflands, lb as to produce not only a fuf- 
ficient Quantity for their own Confumption, but 
to fupply England with great Quantities, there 
can be no Obje&ion to the planting it in thofe 
Iflands again, efpecially, fince Sugars are be¬ 
come fo bad a Commodity, that the Planters 
are moft of them greatly reduced, and unlels 
they can improve their Eftates feme other way, 
muft be ruined in a few Years. 

I (hall therefore fubjoin the beft Account of 
this Plant, and the Culture which it requires 
in thofe Countries, with the Profits which arife 
from it, to thofe who have planted feme of 
thefe Trees of late Years, by way of Experi¬ 
ment; and (hall afterwards give Dire&ions for 
the cultivating of it in England, by way of 
Curiofity. 

In the making a Plantation of Chocolate- 
trees, you muft firft be very careful in the 
Choice of the Situation and the Soil, otherwife 
there will be fmall Hopes of Succefs. As to 
the Situation, it (hould be in a Place where the 
Trees maybe prote&ed from ftrong Winds, to 
which if they are expolsd, they will feon be 
deftroyed. So that in luch Places where Tor¬ 
rents of Water have wafhed away the Earth 
fo as to leave broad and deep Furrows, (which 
the Inhabitants of thofe Iflands called Gullies') 
thefe Trees will thrive exceedingly. And as 
thefe are very frequently to be found in thofe 
Iflands, and many of them are of large Ex¬ 
tent, it may be a great Improvement to feme 
Eftates, which at prefent are of fmall Value. 
The Soil in thefe Gul/ies is generally rich and 
moift, which is what thefe Tree require, fe 
that they will make great Progrels in thefe 
Places, as hath been experienced by feme few 
Perfens,who have latelycultivatedfeme cf thefe 
Plants. But where there are not a fuffkient 
Number of thefe Gullies, Choice (hould be 
made of a Situation which is well (heltered by 
large Trees, or if there are not Trees already 
grown, there (hould be three or four Rows 
planted round the Spot which is defigned for the 
Chocolate-trees, of fuch Sorts which are of 
quickeft Growth; and within thefe Rows there 
(hould be feme Plantain-trees, planted at pro¬ 
per Diftances, which being very quick of 
Growth, and the Leaves being very large, 
will afford a kindly Shelter to the young Cho¬ 
colate-trees, placed between them. 

The Chocolate-trees which are cultivated, 
feldom grow to be more than fourteen or fif¬ 
teen I'eet in Height, nor do they, fpread their 
Branches very wide, io that if the Flantain- 
trees are placed in Rows about twenty-four 
Feet afunder, there will be room enough for 
two Rows of Chocolate-trees between each 
O Row 
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How of Plantains; and if they are planted at 
ten Feet Diftance in the Rows, it will be fuffi- 
cient room for them. Thole Trees which are 
found wild in uncultivated Places, are generally 
of much larger Growth, which may be occafi- 
oned by the other Trees, amongft which thefe 
are found growing ; for being protected from 
the Winds by thofe, they are not fo much m 
Danger therefrom, as thofe which are culti¬ 
vated ; and the other Trees, clofely furround¬ 
ing them, will naturally draw them up to a 
greater Height. However, that is not a de- 
fireable Quality in thefe Trees; for the lower 
they are, the better the Fruit may be gathered 
without hurting the Trees, and the left they are 
expofed to the Injuries of the Weather: fothat 
the Inhabitants never defire to have their Trees 
above twelve or fourteen Feet high. 

The Soil upon which thefe Trees thrive fo 
molt Advantage, is a moift, rich, deep Earth; 
for they generally fend forth one tap Root, 
which runs very deep into the Ground, fo that 
where-ever they meet with a rocky Bottom 
near the Surface, they feldom thrive, nor are 
they of long Continuance; but in a rich deep 
moift Soil they will produce Fruit in pretty 
good Plenty the third Year from Seed, and 
will continue fruitful for feveral Years. 

Before the Plantation is begun, the Ground 
ihould be well prepared by digging it deep, 
and clearing it from theRoots of the Trees, and 
noxious Plants, which, if fuffered to remain in 
the Ground, would fhoot up again after the 
firft Rain, and greatly obftrudt the Growth of 
the Plants, fothat it will be almoft impoflible to 
clear the Ground from thofe Roots, after the 
Chocolate-plants are come up, without greatly 
injuring them. 

When the Ground is thus prepared, the Rows 
fhould be marked out by a Line, where the 
Nuts are to be planted, fo as that they may 
be placed in a quincunx Order, at equal Di¬ 
ftance every way, or at leaft that the Plantain- 
trees between them may form a Quincunx, 
with the two Rows of Chocolate-trees, which 
are placed between each Row of them. 

In making a Plantation of Chocolate-nut- 
trees, the Nuts muft be planted where the 
Trees are to remain; for if the Plants are trans¬ 
planted, they feldom live, and thofe which may 
furvive it, will never make thriving Trees; for 
as I before obferved, thefe Trees have a tender 
tap Root, which if broken, or any way injured, 
the Tree commonly decays. 

The Nuts fhould always be planted in a 
rainy Seafon, or at leaft when it is cloudy 
Weather, and feme Hopes of Rain falling foon 
after. As the Fruit ripens at two different 
Seafons, ( viz.") at Midfummer , and at Cbrift- 
mas , the Plantation may be made at either of 
thofe; but the chief Care muft be to choofe 
fuch Nuts as are perfe&ly ripe and found, 
otherwife the whole Trouble and Expence will 
be loft. The Manner of planting the Nuts is, 
to make three Holes in the Ground, within two 
or three Inches • of each other, at the Place 
where every Tree is to ftand ; and into each 
or thefe Holes fhould be one found Nut planted 
about two Inches deep, covering them gently 


with Earth. The Reafbn for putting in three 
Nuts at every Place is, becaufe they feldom 
all fucceed, or if moft of them grow, the 
Plants will not be all equally vigorous; fo that 
when the Plants have had one Year’s Growth, 
it is very eafy to draw up all the weak unpro- 
mifingPlants, and leave the moft vigorous; but 
in doing this, great Care fhould be had to the 
remaining Plants, fo as not to injure or difturb 
their Roots in drawing the other out. 

It is very proper to obferve, that the Cho¬ 
colate nuts will not retain their growing Fa¬ 
culty long after they are taken from the Trees, 
fo that there is no Poflibility of tranfporting 
them to any great Diftance for planting; nor 
fhould they be kept long out of the Ground, 
in the natural Places of their Growth. There 
are fome Authors who have written theHiftory 
of this Tree, and diftinguifh three different 
Sorts of the Nuts, from the Colour of their 
Skins, one of which is of a whitifh-green Co¬ 
lour, one of a deep red, and the third of a red 
and yellow Colour; but thefe are not fpecifi- 
cally different, but do all arife from Seeds of 
the fame Tree, as is the Cafe of our Filberts, 
which differ in the Colour of their Skins, but 
are of the fame Colour within, and have the 
fame Tafte. There are others, who would di¬ 
ftinguifh thefe Nuts by their Size and Form, 
fome being large and thick, others almoft as 
flat as Beans; but thefe Differences ( 1 have 
been credibly informed) arife from fome Acci¬ 
dent, as thofe Trees which are young and vigo¬ 
rous, and grow upon a rich deep Soil, will 
always produce larger and better nourifhed 
Fruit, than thofe which ftand on a fhallow dry 
Ground, and are unthriving Trees. As will 
alfo the Age of a Tree make a great Alteration 
in the Size of the Fruit; for old Trees are ge¬ 
nerally obferved to produce fmaller and flatter 
Nuts than thofe which are young, or than the 
fame Trees did bear while they were vigorous. 

When the Chocolate-trees firft appear above 
Ground, they are very tender, and fubjeft to 
great Injuries from the ftrong Winds, the 
feorching Sun, or great Droughts; for which 
Reafon the Planters are obliged to guard 
againft all thefe Enemies, firft, by making 
choice of a fheltered Situation, or at leaft by 
planting Trees to form a Shelter; andifpofli- 
ble, to have the Plantation near a River, for 
the Conveniency of watering the Plants the firft 
Seafon, until they have made ftrong Roots, 
and are capable of drawing their Nourifhment 
from fome Depth in the Earth, where they 
meet with Moifture. . But in order to fhelter 
the Plants from the feorching Rays of the Sun, 
they generally plant two Rows of Caflada be¬ 
tween each Row of Chocolate-trees, which 
will grow about feven or eight Feet high, and 
fereen the young Plants from the Violence 
of the Sun, the firft Seafon, after which time 
they will be in lefs Danger of Injury there¬ 
from ; and the following Seafon, when the 
Caflada is taken up for Ufe, the Ground fhould 
be worked between the young Plants, being 
very careful not to injure their Roots by this 
Operation. This Method of planting the Cafe 
fada between the young Chocolate-trees, is 
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of great Advantage to the Planter j for when 
the Roots of the Caffada are taken up for Ufe, 
it will defray the Expence of keeping the 
Ground clean from Weeds, without which the 
young Plants will come to nothing. The 
Plantains alio, which will be lit to cut in about 
twelve Months after planting, will defray the 
whole Expence of preparing the Ground, lo 
that the Produce of the Chocolate-trees will 
be neat Profit; for as the Plantains produce 
Fruit and decay, they will be lucceeded by 
Suckers, which will produce Fruit in eight 
Months after} whereby there will be a conti¬ 
nual Supply of Food for the Negroes, which 
will more than pay for keeping the Ground 
wrought, and dear from Weeds, until the 
Chocolate-trees begin to produce Fruit, which 
is generally the third Year after planting. 

The Planters ulually let the Plaintain-trees 
two or three Months before the Chocolate-nuts 
are ripe, that they may be lo large as to afford 
Shelter to the young Plants when they come 
up; and the Caflada is always planted a Month 
or fix Weeks before the Chocolate-nuts, for 
the lame Reafen. Some People plant Potatoes, 
others Cucumbers and Melons, or Water-me¬ 
lons, between the Rows of Chocolate-plants, 
which, they fay, will prevent the Weeds from 
rifing to injure the young Plants; for as thefe 
do all of them trail upon the Ground, they 
occupy the whole Surface, and prevent the 
Weeds from growing} but where this is prac- 
tifed, it fhould be done with great Caution, left 
by being over-covetous you injure the young 
Chocolate-nuts lb much, as that they may 
never recover it. Therefore great Care Ihould 
be taken to reduce the Shoots of thefe Plants, 
whenever they approach the Chocolate-trees} 
otherwife they will foon greatly injure, if not 
totally deftroy them. 

In about feven or eight Days after the Cho¬ 
colate-nuts are planted, the young Plants will 
begin to appear above Ground, when they 
Ihould be carefully looked over to fee if any 
of them are attacked by Infedts} in which Cafe, 
if the Infedts are not timely deftroyed, they 
will foon devour all the young Plants. Or if 
there Ihould be any Weeds produced near the 
Plants, they Ihould be carefully cut down with 
a Hough, in doing of which great Care Ihould 
be taken that the tender Shoot is not injured. 
About twenty Days after the Plants have ap¬ 
peared, they will be five or fix Inches high, 
and have four or fix Leaves, according to the 
Strength of the Plants. Thefe Leaves are al¬ 
ways produced by Pairs, oppofite to each other, 
a£ are alio the Branches} fo that they make 
very regular handfbme Heads, if they are not 
injured by Winds. In ten or twelve Months 
they will be two Feet and an half high, and 
have fourteen or fixteen Leaves; by this time 
the CafTada which was planted between the 
Rows of Chocolate-plants, will have large 
Roots fit for Ufe} therefore fhould be taken up, 
and the Ground being then wrought over again, 
will greatly encourage the young Plants. 

In two Years time the Plants will have grown 
to the Height of three Feetand a half, or fbme- 
times four Feet, many of which will begin to 


flower: but the careful Planters always pull off 
all thefe Bloflbms} for if they are permitted to 
remain to produce Fruit, they will fo much 
weaken the Trees, that they feldom recover 
their Strength again, fo as to make vigorous 
Trees. When thefe Plants are two Years and a 
half old, they will produce Flowers again, feme 
of which are often left to bear Fruit} but 
the more curious Planters pull off all thefe, and 
never leave any to produce Fruit until the third 
Year, and then but a few in proportion to the 
Strength of the Trees } by which Method their 
Trees always produce larger and better nourifh- 
Fruit, than thofe which are fuffered to bear a 
larger Quantity, and will continue much longer 
in Vigour. The fourth Year they fuffer 
their Trees to bear a moderate Crop} but they 
generally pull offfeme Flowers from thofe Trees 
which are weak, that they may recover Strength 
before they are too old. 

From the time when the Flowers fall off*, to 
the Maturity ofthe Fruit, is about four Months. 
It is eafy to know when the Fruit is ripe, by the 
Colour of the Pods, which become yellow on 
the Side next the Sun. In gathering of the 
Fruit they generally place aNegro to each Row 
ofTrees, who, being furnifhed with a Basket, 
goes from Tree to Tree, and cuts off all thofe 
which are ripe, leaving the others for a longer 
time to ripen. When the Basket is full, he 
carries the Fruit, and lays in a Heap at one 
End of the Plantation, where, after they have 
gathered the whole Plantation, they cut the 
Pods lengthwife, and take out all the Nuts, 
being careful to diveft them of the Pulp which 
clofely adheres to them; and then they carry 
them to the Houfe, where they lay them in large 
Casks, or other Veffels of Wood railed above 
Ground, and cover them with Leaves of the 
Indian Reed and Mars, upon which they lay 
feme Boards, putting feme Stones thereon to 
keep them down clofe, in order to prefs the 
Nuts. In thefe Veffels the Nuts are kept four 
or five Days, during which time they mail be 
ftirred and turned every Morning $ otherwife 
they will be in Danger of perifhing from the 
great Fermentation they are ufually in. In 
this time they change from being white to a 
dark-red or brown Colour. Without this Fer¬ 
mentation they fay the Nuts will not keep, but 
will fprout, if they are in a damp Place } or 
fhrivel and dry too much, if they are ex- 
pofed to Heat. 

After the Nuts have been thus fermented, 
they fhould be taken out of the Veffels, and 
fpread on coarfe Cloths, where they may be 
expofed to the Sun and Wind } but at Night, 
or in rainy Weather, they muft be taken un¬ 
der Shelter, otherwife the Damp will fpoil 
them. If the Weather proves fair, three Days 
time will be long enough to dry them, provided 
they are carefully turned from time to time, 
that they may dry equally on every Side. 
When they are perfectly dry, they may be put 
up in Boxes or Sacks, and preferved in a dry 
Place until they are fhipp’d off, or otherwife 
difpofed of. The frefher thefe Nuts are, the 
more Oil is contained in them, fo that the 
older they are, the lefs they are efteemed. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Trees do not produce their Fruit on 
the young Branches, or at their Extremities, 
As do moft other Trees; but from the Trunk, 
and the largerBranches, come out the Buds for 
Flowers and Fruit. While theTrecsare young, 
they do not produce their Fruit in great Plen¬ 
ty; for before the Trees are eight Years old, 
they reckon it a good Crop to have twenty- 
eight or thirty Pods on each Tree at one Ga¬ 
thering, efpecially that at Midfummer , which 
is always a much worle Crop than the Cbrifl - 
mas Seafon, which is occafioncd by the much 
greater Drought of the Spring; for the Au¬ 
tumns being the rainy Seafons, the Chocolate- 
trees produce a much greater Quantity of 
Fruit. When the Trees are full-grown and 
vigorous, they will fometimes produce two 
hundred, or two hundred and forty Pods, 
at«ene Sealbn, which will make ten or twelve 
Pounds of t hocolate, when dried : fo that it is 
a very profitable Commodity, and can be ma¬ 
naged with very little Charge, when compared 
with Sugur. I have been credibly inform’d by 
a Perlbn of great Worth and Integrity, who 
refided fome Years in America, that he has 
feen as mnch Chocolate gathered from one 
Tree in a Year, as hath been worth thirty 
Shillings Sterling on the Spot; fo that the 
Trouble of gathering and preparing for the 
Market being much lefs than for many other 
Commodities which are manufa&ured in the 
Britijh Colonies, it is furprifing it Ihould be 
negle&ed, efpecially as it yieldslo large a Share 
ofSuftenance to the wealthier Inhabitants of 
thole Colonies, that they cannot live com¬ 
fortably without it, and purchale it from 
the French and Spaniards at a confiderable 
Price, which in time muft greatly impoverifli 
the Colonies. 

The Chocolate-trees, if planted on a good 
Soil, and properly taken care of, will con¬ 
tinue vigorous and fruitful twenty-five or thirty 
Years; lb that the Charge of cultivating a Plan¬ 
tation of thele Trees muft be much lels than 
that of Sugar, which muft be annually plant¬ 
ed ; for altho’ the Ground between the Rows 
of Plants will require to be often houghed and 
wrought, yet the firft working of a Ground 
to make a new Plantation of Sugar, Indigo, 
•Calfada,6£c. is a largerExpence than the After¬ 
workings are. Belides, Sugar-canes require 
as much Labour in their Cultivation, as any 
Plant whatever; and fince the Infe&s which 
deftroy the Sugar-canes, have fpread lo much 
in the Britijh Colonies, nothing is a more un¬ 
certain Crop than Sugar; for which Reafon I 
think it w'ould be greatly worth the Planters 
Care, who are poflelfed of proper Lands for 
the Chocolate-trees, to make fome fmall 
Trials at leaft to be convinced of the Truth of 
this Fa<ft. 

The Leaves of thefe Trees, being large, 
make a great Litter upoh the Ground when 
they fall; but this is not injurious, but rather 
of Service to the Trees; for the Surface of the 
Ground being covered with them, they pre- 
lcrve the Moifture on the Surface, which is of 
great Life to the young tender Roots, which 
are juft under the Surface ; and when the 


Leaves are rotten, they may be buried in 
digging the Ground, and it will lerve as good 
Manure. Some Planters let the Pods in which 
the Chocolate is inclofed, lie and rot in a Heap 
(after they have taken the Nuts out); which 
they alio fpread on the Ground inftcad of 
Dung. Either of thele Manures are very good, 
provided they arc well rotted before they are 
laid on the Ground; and great Care Ihould 
be had, that no Vermin Ihould be carried on 
the Plantation with the Dung. 

Befides the ordinary Care ofdigging, hough¬ 
ing, and manuring the Plantations ofChocolate- 
trees, therelfs alfo another Thing requifite in 
order to thm doing well, which is, to prune the 
decayed Branches off, and to take away lmall 
ill-placed Branches, where-ever they are pro¬ 
duced. But you Ihould be cautious how this 
Work is performed; for there Ihould be no vi¬ 
gorous Branches Ihortencd, nor any large Am¬ 
putations made on thefe Trees ; becaufc they 
abound with a foft glutinous milky Juice, w hich 
will flow out for many Days whenever they are 
wounded, which greatly weakens the Trees. 
However, fuch Branches whole extreme Parts 
are decayed, Ihould be cut off, to prevent the 
Infedtion from proceeding farther ; and fuch 
Branches as are much decayed, Ihould be taken 
off dole to the Stem of the Tree; but this 
Ihould be performed in dry Weather, foon 
after the Crop of Fruit is gathered. 

Some People may perhaps imagine, that what 
I have directed is a tedious laborious Work, 
and not to be performed by a few Slaves: but 
this is a great Miftake ; for 1 have been credi¬ 
bly informed, that five or fix Negroes will cul¬ 
tivate a Plantation of ten thouland of thele 
Trees, provided they are properly inflrudfed ; 
which is a lmall Number, when compared to 
the Quantity necelfary to cultivate a Sugar 
Plantation of the like Extent of Ground. And 
when the Profits of both are compared, there 
will be a great Difference; for fuppoiing we 
let the Price of five Shillings, for the Produce 
of each Tree, when grown, per Annum , (which 
I am of Opinion is very moderate, confidering 
what has been related) then a Plantation of 
ten thoufand Trees will produce twenty-five 
hundred Pounds a Year ; which, managed by 
fix or feven Negroes, without the Expence of 
Furnaces, is a much greater Profit, than, I 
think, can be drawn from any other Production. 

In order to cultivate this Plant in Europe , by 
way of Curiofity, it will be necelfary to have 
the Nuts planted into Boxes of Earth (in the 
Countries where they grow) foon after they 
are ripe (becaufe, if the Nuts are lent over, 
they will lole their growing Quality, before 
they arrive). Thefe Boxes Ihould be placed 
in a lhady Situation, and muft be frequently 
watered in order to forward the Vegetation 
of theNurs. In about a Fortnight after the 
Nuts are planted, the Plants will begin to ap¬ 
pear above Ground; when they Ihould be care¬ 
fully watered in dry Weather, and protedted 
from the violent Heat of the Sun, which is 
very injurious to thele Plants, efpecially while 
they are young ; they Ihould alfo be kept very 
clear fromWeeds, which if luftered to grow in 
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the Boxes will foon over-bear the Plants, and 
deftroy them. When the Plants are grown 
ftrong enough to tranfport, they Ihould be 
fhipped, and placed where they may be fcreen’d 
from ftrong Winds, fait Water, and the violent 
Heat of the Sun. During their Paflage they 
mult be frequently refrelhed with Water ; but 
it mult not be given to them in great Quanti¬ 
ties, left it rot the tender Fibres of their Roots, 
which will deftroy the Plants j and when they 
come into a cool Latitude, they mult be care¬ 
fully prote&ed from the Cold, when they will 
not require fo frequently to be watered ; for 
in a moderate Degree of Heat, if they have 
gentle Waterings twice a Week, it will be fuf- 
ficient. 

When the Plants arrive in England , they 
fhould be carefully taken out of the Boxes, and 
each tranlplanted into a feparate Pot filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to 
cover the Glafles in the Heat of the Day, to 
fereen the Plants from the Sun ; they muft alio 
be frequently watered, but it muft be done 
with Caution, not to rot their Roots: in this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain ’till Michael¬ 
mas, when they muft be removed into the 
Bark-ftove, and plunged into the Tan, in the 
warmeft Part of the Stove. During the Win- 
ter-leafbn the Plants muft be frequently re¬ 
frelhed with Water; but it muft be given to 
them in fmall Quantities: yet in Summer they 
will require a more plentiful Share. Thele 
Plants are too tender to live in the open Air in 
this Country, even in the hotteft Sealon of the 
Year; therefore muft conftantly remain in the 
Bark-ftove, oblerving in very warm Weather 
to let in a large Share of frelh Air to them, 
and in Winter to keep them very warm. As 
the Plants increale in Bulk, they fhould be 
fhifted into larger Pots ; in doing of which 
there muft be particular Care taken not to tear 
or bruife their Roots, which often kills the 
Plants; nor muft they be placed in Pots too 
large, becaufe that is a flow, but fure Death to 
them. The Leaves of thefe Plants muft be 
frequently wafhed, to clear them from Filth, 
which they are fubjedt to contract by remain¬ 
ing conftantly in the Houfe j and this becomes 
a Harbour for fmall Infedfs, which will infeft 
the Plants, and deftroy them, if they are not 
timely walhed off. If thefe Rules are duly 
obferved, the Plants will thrive very well, 
and may produce Flowers in this Climate: but 
it will be very difficult to obtain Fruit from 
them j for being of a very tender Nature, 
they are fubjedt to many Accidents in a cold 
Country. 

CACHRYS. 

We have no Englijh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are j 

Fbe Flowers grow on an Umbel, which confift 
of many Petals ranged circularly, and expand in 
form of a Kofe: thefe reft on the Empalement, 
which turns to a Fruit compofed of two Parts , 
which axe half oval, fometimes finooth, and 
fometimes rough and cbanelled , containing Seeds 
which refemble Barley-corns. 

VOL. II. 


The Species are; 

1. Cachrys femine fungofo fulcato afpero , 
foliis ferulaceis. Mor.Umb. Cachrys with a 
fungous furrowed rough Seed, and Fenel- 
giant-leaves. 

2. Cachrys femine fungofo fulcato afpero, 
foliis peucedani latiufculis, Mjr.Umb. Cachrys 
with a fungous furrowed rough Seed, and 
broadifh Hogs-fencl-1 eaves. 

J. Cachrys femine fungofo fulcato piano 
majore, foliis peucedani anguftis. Mor. Hift. 
Cachrys with larger plain furrowed fungous 
Seed, and narrow Hogs-fencl-leaves. 

4- Cachrys femine fungofo fulcato piano 
minore, foliis peucedani. Mor. Umb. Cachrys 
with fmaller plain furrowed fungous Seed, and 
Hogs-fenel-Ieaves. 

5. Cachrys Hungarica,panacisfolio. Fount. 
Hungarian Cachrys, with an Ail-heal-leaf. 

6 . Cac hrys foliis peucedani) femine fumofo 
fulcato afpero minori. foam. Cachrys with 
Hogs-fenel-Jeaves, and fin all roueh fungous 
Seed. 

7. Cachrys Cretica, angelicxfolio, afphodcli 
radice. Fourn. Candy Cachrys, with an An¬ 
gelica-leaf, and an Alphodel-root. 

8. Cachrys orientalis , ] entice folio, fruffu 
alato piano. Fourn.Cor. Eaftern Cachrys, with 
a Fenel-giant-leaf, and a plain winged Seed. 

Thefe Plants are all propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown loon after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept out of the Ground until the 
following Spring, they often mifearry ; and 
when they fucceed, they never come up until 
the Spring after ; fo that by lowing them in 
Autumn a whole Year is faved, and the Seeds 
feldom mifearry. Thefe Seeds fhould be fown 
on a fhady Border, where the Plants are to 
remain ; for the Plants, having long Tap-roots, 
do not bear tranfplanting fo well as many other 
Kinds. The Diftance to be obferved for the 
lowing of their Seeds fhould be two Feet apart; 
fo that if each Kind is lown in a Drill, when 
the Plants are come up, they may be thinned, 
leaving two or three of the moft promifing 
Plants of each Kind to remain. Thefe Plants 
will begin to appear early in April, when they 
muft be carefully cleared from Weeds; and in 
dry Weather they fhould be gently watered, 
which will greatly promote their Growth the 
firft Year : after which time they will require 
no farther Care but to keep them clean from 
Weeds, and every Spring to dig the Ground 
carefully between them. 

Thele Plants decay to the Ground every 
Autumn, and come up again in the Spring ; 
they commonly flower in the Beginning of 
May, and their Seeds are ripe in Auguft ; their 
Roots fometimes run down three or four Feet 
deep in the Earth, provided the Soil be light, 
and are often as large as Parfnips: they will 
continue many Years; and if the Soil is moift 
and rich, they will annually produce good 
Seeds j but when they grow on a dry Soil, 

} he Flowers commonly fall away, and are not 
ucceeded by Seeds. 

There is but little to be laid of the Ufes of 
this Genus of Plants: The Hungarians in the 
Neighbourhood of Erlaw , as alio thole who 
P border 
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border on fratify Ivania, Servia, &c. eat the plac’d among other tender Exotic Plants of 
Root of the fifth Species, in a Scarcity of Corn, the fame Country, will afford an agreeable 
for want of other Bread. Variety. 


CiESALPINA. 

fhts Plant was fo named by Father Plumier, 
who difcover d it in America, in Honour to 
Andreas Csefalpinus, who was an eminent Bo - 
tanift, and one of the firft Writers on a Method 
of clajjing Plants. 

We have no Englifto Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are \ 

It hath a Flower of an anomalous Figure, con- 
fifting of one Leaf which is divided into four 
unequal Parts ; the Upper-part is large and hol¬ 
lowed like a Spoon. From the Bottom of the 
Flower arifes the Pointal, amongft many in¬ 
curved Stamina, which afterward becomes a 
Pod including oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Casalpina polyphylla , aculeisborrida. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Many-leav’d Caefalpina, with large 
Thorns. 

This Plant is a Native of America, where it 
riles to the Height of fourteen or fixteen Feet; 
the Trunk and Branches being arm’d with very 
ftrong Thorns, fo that it is difficult to pafs 
where they are in plenty. It was found at 
Campechy by the late Dr. Houftcun, who lent 
the Seeds into England, from which fome of 
thefe Plants were railed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
ihould be lown in fmall Pots filled with light 
rich Earth early in the Spring, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
water the Earth as often as it appears dry, in 
order to promote the Vegetation of the Seeds; 
and if the Nights Ihould prove cold, the Glafles 
of the Hot-bed Ihould be covered with Mats, 
to keep the Bed in a moderate Warmth. In 
about two Months after, the Plants will begin 
to appear, when they muft be carefully clear’d 
from Weeds, and frequently refrefhed with 
Water; and in warm Weather the Glafles of 
the Hot-bed ihould be raifed in the middle of 
the Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants, 
which will greatly ftrengthen them. When the 
Plants are about three Inches high, they Ihould 
be carefully taken out of the Pots, and each 
tranfplanted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again, obferving to water them, and fereen 
them from the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time the Glafles 
of the Hot-bed fhould be raifed every Day, in 
proportion to the Heat of the Weather, to ad¬ 
mit frefh Air to the Plants, and they muft be 
duly watered, and kept clear from Weeds; in 
this Hot bed the Plants may remain until they 
touch the Glafles with their Tops, when they 
will be in Danger of being fcorch’d by the Sun, 
which will retard their Growth ; therefore 
whenever they are grown fo tall as to touch the 
Glafles with their Tops, they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they may have room to 
grow. Thefe Plants being tender, ihould al¬ 
ways be kept in the Bark-ftove, and have a 
moderate Share of Heat in Winter; and being 


CAINITO ; [This is the American Name, 
by which the Indians called this Tree, accord¬ 
ing to Oviedo^ Star-Apple, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an open bell-fhaped Flower, cotiffting 
of one Leaf and cut into feveral Segments to¬ 
wards the fop ; from whofe Cup artfes the Pom- 
tal, which afterward becomes a globular or 
olive-Jhap’d foft flejhy Fruity inclojing a Stout 
of the fame Shape. 

The Species are • 

1. Cainito folio fubtus aureo, fruCtu ma¬ 
lt for mt. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Star-apple, 
vulgo. 

2. Cainito folio fubtus aureo, fruCtu oli - 
veeformi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cainito with olive- 
ihap’d Fruit. 

Thefe Plants grow in the warmeft Parts of 
America , where the Fruit of the firft Sort is 
eaten byway ofDeflert. This Tree grows 
to the Height of thirty or forty Feet, and has 
a ftrait fmooth Stem, regularly befet with 
Branches, which are adorn’d with Leaves of a 
ihining green Colour on their upper Sides, but 
of a ruflet Colour underneath : from the letting 
on of the Foot-ftalks of the Leaves come out 
the Flowers, which have no great Beauty, but 
are fucceeded by the Fruit, which is about the 
Size of a large Apple, and of the fame Shape. 

The other Sort is not fo common in our Set¬ 
tlements in America , but grows very plentifully 
inth eSpantfh Weft-Indies, from whence I have 
receiv’d Seeds of this and the former Kind. 

They are both propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed ofTanners 
Bark, obferving to refrefh the Earth often with 
Water, in order to promote the Vegetation of 
the Seeds. When the Plants are come up three 
Inches high, they fhould be fhaken out of the 
Pots, and carefully parted ; then put each into 
a feparate fmall Pot filled with frefh Earth, and 
plunge them into the Hot-bed again, being 
careful to fhade the Glafles until the Plants 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
fhould have Air and Water in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon. When the Plants 
have grown fo much as that their Roots are 
confined by thefe Pots, they fhould be fhifted 
into larger, always obferving to preferve a Ball 
of Earth to their Roots. 

Thefe Plants will hot bear the Cold of our 
Air in Summer, but muft always be preferv’d 
in the Bark-ftove, and treated after the man¬ 
ner diredted for the Coffee-tree : with this 
Management the Plants will thrive exceedingly, 
and, it is hoped, will foon produce Flowers in 
England. 

CAKILE ; Sea-rocket. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a crofs-fhaped Flower , conftfting of four 
Petals, from whofe Cup arifes the Point al, which 
afterward becomes a Fruit refembling the Point 
of a Spear , and is jointed ; in each of which Di - 
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vifions is lodged one Seed , which is for the moft 
part oblong. 

The Species arc; 

1. Cakile maritima , ampliorefolio. £ Cor. 
Sea-rocket with a larger Leaf. 

2. Cakile maritima, anguftiore folio. S ’. Cor. 
Sea-rocket with a narrow Leaf 

3. Cakile Grxca arvenfis , filiqua firiata 
brevi. T. Cor. Greek Sea-rocket, with a (hort 
ftriated Pod. 

4. Cakile orientalis , fruCiu minimo verru- 
cofo. S’*. Cor. Eaftern Sea-rocket, with a fmall 
warted Fruit. 

The two firft Sorts grow wild in divers Parts 
of Europe on the Sea-lhore, where the (alt Wa¬ 
ter generally flows. The fecond Sort is pretty 
common in England j but the firft hath not 
been found wild in this Country. The third 
and fourth Sorts were difcovered by Dr. %'cur- 
nefort, who lent their Seeds to the Royal Gar¬ 
den at Paris. 

They are all annual Plants: their Seeds 
(hould be lown in Autumn, loon after they are 
ripe, in the Place where they {hould remain ; 
for they will not well bear tranlplanting. When 
the Plants are coifte up, they {hould be kept 
clear from Weeds ; and where they are too 
clofe, they muft be thinned, fo as to leave 
them four or live Inches afunder, which is all 
the Culture they require. In June they will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Augufi. 
There is no Beauty or Ule in thefe Plants at 
prefent known, but they are preferved in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety. 

CALABA; Indian Maftich-tree. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a rofaceous Flower , confifting of feve- 
ral Petals , which are placed in a circular Or¬ 
der ; from wbofe Flower-cup rifes the Point al, 
which afterwards becomes a fpberical ficjhy 
Fruity including a Nut of the fame Form. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; which 
is, 

Calaba folio citrii fplendente. Plum. N. G. 
39. Indian Maftich-tree^ with a Alining Citron- 
leaf. 

This Tree grows to a great Magnitude in the 
warm Parts of Americay where it is a Native. 
From the Trunk and Branches there iflues out 
a clear Gum, fomewhat like Maftich, from 
whence it received its Name, the Gum being 
ufed in thofe Countries as Maftich. 

At prefent this Tree is pretty rare in Eng¬ 
land, it being lo tender as not to bear the open 
Air j lo that it muft be preferved in Stoves, 
with the moft tender Exotic Plants. It is pro¬ 
pagated by the Nuts, which are frequently 
brought from America ; thefe {hould be planted 
in {mail Pots filled with frelh light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; ob- 
ferving to water the Pots frequently, to forward 
the Vegetation of the Nuts, which having hard 
Shells, are pretty long before they break their 
Covers, unlefs they have a good Share of Heat 
and Moifture. When the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they {hould be carefully 
tranfplanted, each into a feparate Imall Pot 
filled with frelh light Earth, and plunged into 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferv- 
ing to water and lhade them until they have 
taken new Root j after which time they {hould 
have Airadmittcd to them in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, and the Bed in which 
they are placed ; and they muft be frequently 
watered in warm Weather. In this Bed they 
may remain during the Summer-fealon; but at 
Michaelmas they {hould be removed into the 
Bark-ftove, and placed in a warm Situation. 
During the Wintcr-lealbn thefe Plants will re¬ 
quire Water pretty often j but it {hould not 
be given to them in large Quantities, efpecially 
in cold Weather, left it rot the Fibres of their 
Roots. 

The Spring following the Plants {hould be 
lhaken out of the fmall Pots in which they 
were placed, and tranfplanted into Pots of a 
larger Size, obferving to pare off all the decayed 
Fibres, and fill the Pots with the above-men¬ 
tioned frelh Earth, and plunge them into the 
Hot-bed again, as alio to water them more 
frequently, and give them a greater Share, as 
the Weather increafes warm. The other Ma¬ 
nagement of thefe Plants being the fame as 
hath been directed for the Coffee-tree , and 
lo me other tender Exotic Trees, it need not 
be repeated. 

CALCEOLUS j Ladies Slipper. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an anomalous Flower , confining of fix 
diffimilar Leaves , four of which are placed in 
the form of a Crofs ; the other two poffefs the 
Middle , one of which is bifid , and refis upon the 
other , which is fuelling, and fioaped like a Shoe : 
the Empalement becomes a Fruit , open on three 
Sides, to which adhere the Valves , pregnant with 
very fmall Seeds like Dufi. 

The Species are; 

1. Calceolus Marianus. Dod. Ladies 
Slipper. 

2. Calceolus flore majore. < fourn. Ladies 
Slipper with a larger Flower. 

3. Calceolus Marianus Canadenfis. Cor - 
nut. Canady Ladies Slipper. 

4. Calceolus Maria luteus. Mor. H. R. B. 
The yellow Ladies Slipper. 

The firft Species grows wild in the North of 
England , and in Scotland ; from whence the 
Plants may be procured. The beft Sea Ion for 
tranfplanting of them is in Autumn, juft as the 
Leaves decay, when the Roots {hould be care¬ 
fully taken up with a large Ball of Earth to 
them, and muft be planted in a ftrong loamy 
Soil, and in a fliady Situation ; where, if they 
are fuffered to remain undifturbed, they will 
produce their beautiful Flowers in May , and 
may be preferved feveral Years: but if they 
are placed in a warm rich Soil, they will not 
thrive, and rarely produce any Flowers. 

The fecond Sort is not a Native of England , 
but is equally hardy with ours; fo that if Roots 
can be procured from abroad, they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as hath been di- 
re&ed for that. 

The third Sort is found in New-England, 
Virginia , and Nortb-Carolina, in moift Woods, 
from whence thefe Roots may be procured. 

Thefe 
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Theft tnuft have a moift (hady Situation, and 
in Winter (hould be fcreened from fevere 
Frofts, otherwife they cannot be preferved in 
this Country : for although they are found 
wild in Countries where they have much colder 
Winters; yet growing in the Woods, they are 
covered with Leaves, and are protected by 
the Trees; fo that the Froft doth not pene¬ 
trate very deep into the Earth. 

All theft Plants fhould be placed in a lhady 
Situation, and in dry Weather rauft be fre- 
qently watered,otherwife they will not thrive; 
for they generally grow on moift fpringy Soils, 
and where they are (haded with Trees; fo that 
where there is not particular Care to keep them 
moift during their Seafon of Growth, they 
ftldom thrive in Gardens. 

CAMJ1RA, American Viburnum, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath an anomalous perfionated Flower, con¬ 
fining of one Leaf, i vbofe upper Lip (or Crefi) 
is ere ft, but the Beard f or under LtpJ is di¬ 
vided into three Parts. The Embryo upon which 
the Flower fits, afterward becomes a foft Fruit 
or Berry, inclofing a bard round Seed .* to which 
may be added, Fbat many Embryo's are collected 

into one Body. 

The Species are ; 

1. Camara fpincfa, fiore variegato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. American Viburnum, with a varie¬ 
gated Flower. 

2 . Camara trifolia, purpurafcente fiore. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. American Viburnum, with 
three Leaves, and a purplifh Flower. 

3. Camara falvice folds, fioribus incarnatis. 
American Viburnum, with Sage-leaves, and 
flelh-coloured Flowers. 

4. Camara meliffet folio, fiore variabili. 
Hort. Eltb. American Viburnum, with a Balm- 
leaf, and a variable Flower. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of America, where 
there are feveral other Species than are here 
enumerated. They may be railed from Seeds, 
which may be obtained from Jamaica, Barba- 
does or any of the warm Illands in the Weft- 
Indies, where they are known by the Name of 
Wild Sage. Theft Seeds (hould be fown in 
February or March, in (mall Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, which (hould be plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to re- 
frelh the Earth often with Water ; and in the 
Heat of the Day the Glafles (hould be railed 
to admit the Air to the Pas, otherwife the Bed 
will be fo hot as to endanger the (balding of the 
Seeds. In about five or fix Weeks after the 
Seeds are fown, the Plants will begin to appear; 
when you tnuft be careful torefrelh them often 
with Water, as alfo to give them Air, in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Bed in which 
they are placed ; and as foon as the Plants are 
two Inches high, they (hould be carefully taken 
out of the Pots in which they were fown, 
and tranfplanted each into a feparate fmall 
Pot filled with frelh light Earth, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed: but you muft obferve 
to ftir up the Bark with a Dung-fork, that it 
may renew its Heat ; and when the Pots are 
plunged, you qjuft water them pretty well, to 
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fettle the Earth to the Plants, which muft be 
repeated often : you muft alfo (hade the Glafles 
until the Plants have taken new Root; after 
which time they (hould have Air and Water 
in proportion to the Heat of the Seaibn, and 
the Bed in which they are placed. 

By the Middle or Latter-end of June the 
Plants will have acquired Strength, and the 
Roots will fill the fmall Pots into which they 
were planted ; therefore you (hould (hake them 
out of thole, and put them into Pots of a 
larger Size, which (hould be again plunged 
into the Hot-bed, to encourage the Plants to 
take Root ; after which time they (hould be 
inured by degrees to the open Air, into which 
they (hould be removed in the Middle of July, 
placing them in a warm Situation, where they 
may be defended from ftrotig Winds j and 
toward the End of the Month they will begin 
to (hew their Flowers, which are produced in 
Clufters at the Extremity of the Branches, and 
will continue in Beauty for near three Months. 

Toward the End of September theft Plants 
muft be removed into the Stove, obferving to 
place them where they may enjoy free Air, 
and have the Benefit of the Sun, as alfo to 
refrelh them often with Water ; but in the 
Depth of Winter you muft not give them too 
much at one time. You muft alio keep them 
clear from dead Leaves, or decayed Branches; 
which, if fuffered to remain, are often inju¬ 
rious to the Plants. 

Thefe Plants muft remain in the Stove until 
June ; for if they are carried abroad too foon, 
they are often injured by the cold Nights, 
which frequently happen in May. But you 
(hould let them have as much Air as poffible 
in the Spring, when the Weather is mild,other- 
wift the Shoots will be weak ; and when the 
Plants are expofed,they generally decay, where¬ 
by their Flowers are deftroyed When they 
are removed out of the Stove, they (hould be 
placed in a warm Situation, and muft be fre¬ 
quently watered, which will caufe them to pro¬ 
duce much ftronger Flowers, and in greater 
Plenty, than otherwift they would. W ith this 
Management the Plants will grow to the Height 
of five or fix Feet, and may be trained to have 
regular Heads, and in warm Seafons will often 
produce ripe Seeds in England. 

They may alfo be propagated from Cuttings, 
which fhould be taken from the old Plants in 
April, and muft be planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muft be treated in the manner di¬ 
rected for the feedling Plants. 

CAMPANULA: Bell-flower. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are ; 

15. Campanula arvenfis procumbens. Infi. 
R. H. Venus's Looking glafs, vulgo. 

16. Campanula arvenfis erefta. H.L. 
Upright Venus's Looking-glals. 

17. Campanula arvenfis erefta, fiore albo. 
Infi. R. H. Upright Venus's Looking-glafs, 
with a white Flower. 

18. CAM- 
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18. Campanula arvenfis procumbcns , flore 
albo. H. L. Venus's Looking-glafs, with a 
white Flower. 

19. Campanula maxima , foliis latijfimist 
flore coeruleo■ C. B. P . Greateft Bell-flower, 
with broid Leaves, and a blue Flower, com¬ 
monly called Giant Throatwort. 

20. Campanula maxima , foliis latiffmis , 
flore albo. C. B. P. Greateft Bell-flower, with 
broad Leaves, and a white Flower. 

21. Campanula pratenfis , flore conglome¬ 
rate. C. B. P. Little Throatwort, or Canter¬ 
bury Bells, vulgo. 

22. Campanula pratenfis , flore conglome- 
rato albo. H.R.Par. Little Throatwort, or 
Canterbury Bells, with a white Flower. 

23. Campanula foliis echit,jioribus villofis. 
C B. Bell-flower with Leaves like Vipers- 
bugloft, and hairy Flowers. 

24. Campanula foliis anebufee, floribus ob- 
longis. C. B. Bell-flower with Leaves like 
Alkanet, and longifh Flowers. 

25. Campanula nemorofa anguftifolia,ma- 
gno flore, major. Infi. R. H. Greater wood 
Bell-flower, with a narrow Leaf, and large 
Flower. 

26. Campanula nemorofa anguftifolia , par- 
mo flore. Infi. R. H. Narrow-leaved wood 
Bell-flower, withafmall Flower. 

27. Campanula minor rot undifolia vulgaris. 
C B. Common (mall round-leaved Bell-flower. 

28. Campanula pentagonia perfoliata. 
Mor. Hift. Five-corner’d Bell-flower, with a 
perfoliated Leaf. 

The four firft Sorts of Venus's Looking-glafs 
are annual Plants ;the Seeds of thefe (hould be 
(own in the Borders of theFlower-garden, where 
they are to remain ; for they do not lovetranfc 
planting. If the Seeds are fown in April , the 
Plants will flower in June and July$ but if they 
are fown in May, they will not flower till Au- 
guft: fo that by lowing them at different times, 
there may be a Succeflion of them in Flower 
during all the Summer Months j and if the 
Seeds are fown toward the End of Auguft, upon 
a light warm Soil, the Plants will abide the 
Winter, and flower early the Spring following. 
The Seeds of the firft Sort are very common 
in all the Seed-fhops in London: the fourth is a 
Variety of the firft; but the fecond and third 
Sorts are lefs common in England. 

All the other Sorts (except thelaft) are very 
hardy Plants, which abide many Years, and 
will grow in fhady Places under the Drip of 
Trees; fb that they are very proper to plant 
in Wilderneft Quarters, where they will thrive, 
and, producing their Flowers every Year, will 
afford an agreeable Variety in fuch Parts of the 
Garden, where few other Plants will thrive. 

They may be propagated by lowing their 
Seeds on a Bed of frefh Earth in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into Beds in the Flower-nurfery, 
obferving to water them, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. At Michaelmas they may be tranf¬ 
planted into the Places where they are deflgned 
to remain j where they will continue many 
Vol. II. 


Years, and will incrcafe by their Roots, by 
which Method they may alfo be propagated. 

The laft Sort is an annual Plant, which may 
be propagated in the lame manner as the Venus'3 
Looking-glafs; but being a larger Plant, fhould 
be allowed more room to grow. If the Seeds 
of this Plant are permitted to fall on the Ground, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and thrive without any other Culture but keep-* 
ing them clear from Weeds. 

CAMPHORATA, Stinking Ground-pine. 
The Species are j 

1. Camphorata hirfuta. G B. Hairy 
{linking Ground-pine. 

2. Camphorata glabra. C. B. Smooth 
{linking Ground-pine. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifully on fandy and 
rocky Soils near Montpelier , as alfo in Italy and. 
Spain ; but are feldom cultivated in Gardens. 

The firft Sort is reckoned among the offici¬ 
nal Plants in the College Difpenfatory ; but 
at prefent is feldom ufed in Medicine. 

They may be propagated by Slips, which 
fhould be planted in a fhady Border in April , 
juft as the Plants begin to fhoot, obferving to 
water them frequently j and when the Slips 
have taken good Root, they may be tranf¬ 
planted (with a Ball of Earth to their Roots) 
into a warm dry Border, or elfe into Pots, that 
they may be fheltered in fevere Frofts, other- 
wife they will be deftroyed. 

They may alfo be propagated by Seed j but 
as they feldom perfect their Seeds in this Coun¬ 
try, the other Method is always ufed to propa¬ 
gate them here. 

CANNABINA, Baftard-hemp. 

The Characters are; 

It is a Genus , wbofe Flowers have no Petals ; 
but confifl of a Number of flore ads, and are bar¬ 
ren : for the Seed is produced on Female Plants , 
which have no vijible Flower f but have mem¬ 
branaceous Seed-vejfels , which inclofetriangular 
Seeds , which are for the mofl part oblong. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cannabina Cretica fruffifera. fount. 
Cor. Fruitful Baftard-hemp of Candy. 

2. Cannabina Cretica florifera. fourn. 
Cor. Male Baftard-hemp of Candy. 

Thefe two Plants both arife from the fame 
Seeds (as is the Cafe with the Male and Female 
Plants of the common Hemp). They are Na¬ 
tives of the Archipelago , from whence Dr. four- 
nefort lent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. They are hardy Plants, which may be 
propagated by (owing their Seeds on a Bed of 
light frefh Earth in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
fhould be carefully tranfplanted into a Bed of 
frefh Earth, obferving to water and (hade them, 
until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they will require no farther Culture, but 
to keep them clear from Weeds. At Michael¬ 
mas the Plants will die down to their Roots; 
wherefore they fhould continue in thefeBeds until 
the Beginning of March , when they fhould 
be tranfplanted out where they are to remain j 
where they fhould be placed at a good Diftance 
Q from 
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from each other, or any other Plants; for they Thefe three Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
grow pretty large, and will form large Heads, which fhould be fown in Pots filled with light 
if they are fuffered to remain many Years, fo fandy Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
that they (hould be planted at leaft three Feet Tanners Bark, obferving to water the Earth 
afundcr. frequently, to forward the Vegetation of the 

In the native Places of their Growth they Seed. When the Plants are come up, they 
often rile to the Height of ten or twelve Feet j fhould be each tranfplanted into a final] Pot 
but in England they feldom grow to more than filled with light fandy Earth, and plunged into 
half that Size •, tho’when their Roots are very the Hot-bed again, obferving tofcreen them 
ftrong, they will fend forth fix or eight Stems from the Sun, until they have taken Root ; 
from each Root, fo that they will occupy a after which time they mult have Air and Wa- 
large Space of Ground ; but as there is no great ter in proportion to the Warmth of the Sea- 
Beauty in thefe Plants, there fhould be but fon. When the Plants have filled thefe finall 


few of them admitted for Variety. 

CAPPARIS, The Caper-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
arc ; 

2. Capparis fpinofa , frudlu minor e, folio 
rotundo. C. B. P. Prickly round-leaved Caper, 
with a finall Fruit. 

3. Capparis folio acuto. C. B. P. Sharp¬ 
leaved Caper. 

4. Capparis Americana arborefeens , lanri 
folio , frufhi longijfimo. Plum. Cat. American 
Tree-caper, with a Bay-leaf, and a long Fruit. 

5. Capparis alia arborefeens , lanri foliis , 
fruihi oblongo oxato. Plum. Cat. American 
Tree-caper, with a Bay-leaf, and an oval Fruit. 

6. Capparis Americana arborefeens, lauro- 
cerafe foliis , frutlu oblongo. American Tree- 
caper,with Laurel-leaves, and an oblong Fruit. 

The firft, fecond and third Sorts are com¬ 
mon in the South of France , and in Italy , where 
they grow wild on the Walls, and old Ruins. 
At ‘Toulon they cultivate thefe Plants upon the 
Walls, by fowing their Seeds in the Holes 
of the ftone Walls, about three or four Feet 
from the Ground ; (o that the Roots of the 
Plants penetrate into the Joints of the Walls, 
and from thence draw their Nourifhment. In 
England it is very difficult to preferve thefe 
Sorts, efpccially if they are planted in Earth j 
for they thrive much better in Rubbifh j 
lo that where any Pcrfon is defirous to cultivate 
them, they fhould be planted in Pots filled with 
Lime-rubbifh and Sand, and placed into a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, to forward their making new 
Roots, after which time they may be expofed 
in the open Air in Summer j but in Winter they 
muft be fheltered from fevere Froft, which will 
deftroy them. The Stump of thefe Plants are 
generally brought over in Plenty from Italy 
every Year, by the Perfons who bring over 
Orange-trees and Jafmines ; fo that they may 
be purchafed from them at a moderate Price, 
which is far the eafieft Method of being furnifeed 
with the Plants ; for the Seeds are not eafily 
obtained from abroad, nor do they fucceed 
very well with us. Altho’ the Plants require 
Shelter, when planted in Pots; yet they will 
endure the fevereft Cold of our Winters, if 
growing on a Wall. 

The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, arc Natives 
of America : the fourth and fifth were diCo¬ 
vered by Father Plunder in the French Iflands; 
but the fixth was found by Mr. Robert Millar , 
near Cartbagena in the Spanifj li ef-Indies , from 
whence he alfo fent me the other two Kinds. 


Pots with their Roots, they fhould be carefully 
taken out, and their Roots trimmed, and put 
into larger Pots, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again. In Winter thefe Plants muft be removed 
into the Stove, and placed in the Bark-bed 
where they fhould be treated after the manner 
directed for the Guajava ; with which Manage¬ 
ment thefe Plants will futceed. 

CARDAM 1 NE, Ladies-fmock. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; * 

4. Card a mina impatiens , vulgo S urn minus. 
Ger. Emac. Impatient Ladies-fmock. 

5. Cardamine impatiens altera hirfutior. 
Ran Syn. The other rough impatient Ladies- 
fmock. 

6. C a r d a m 1 n e fore majore y elatior. fount. 
Taller Ladies-fmock,with a larger Flower. 

7. Cardamine Sicula, jolt is fumariee. 
fount. Sicilian Ladies-fmock, with Fumitary- 
leaves. 

8. Cardamine montan a, afari folic, fount. 
Mountain Ladies-fmock, with an Afarabacca- 
leaf. 

9. Cardamine Alpina minor , refedee folio, 
fount. Small Ladies-fmock of the Alps y with 
a bafe wild Rocket leaf. 

10. Cardamine hirfuta y chelidonii folio , 
fore purpurafeente. fount. Hairy Ladies- 
fmock, with a Celandine-leaf, and purplifh 
Flower. 

11. Cardamine glabra , chelidonii folio, 
fount. Smooth Ladies-fmock, with a Celan¬ 
dine-leaf 

12. Cardamine Alpina prima trifolia. Cluf. 
The firft three-leaved Ladies-fmock of thtAlps. 

13. Cardamine Grxca , chelidoniifolio ra- 
rius & profundius iucifo , fore albo. fourtt. Cor. ■ 
Greek Ladies-fmock, with a Celandine leaf, 
that has but few and deep Jags, and a white 
Flower. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in Eng¬ 
land ; but are fometimes allowed a Place in 
Gardens for Variety-fake. When the Seeds of 
thefe Plants are ripe, the Pods burft on the firft 
Touch, and featter the Seeds all around. If 
the Plants are put in a fhady Border, and 
permitted to feed their Seeds, they will main¬ 
tain themfelves without any Care. 

The fixth Sort grows in marfey Places, and 
in (landing Waters j but is rarely kept in Gar¬ 
dens. 

The feventhSort is not a Native o (England, 
yet will endure the fevereft Cold of this Climate 
in a warm Border where, if it is permitted to 
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Ihed its Seeds, it will maintain its Place without 
any farther Care. 

The other Sorts are Natives of the Alps, and 
Pyrenean Mountains (except the laft, which 
was dilcovered by Dr. Tournefort in Greece). 
They are all extreme hardy: their Seeds fhould 
be town loon after they are ripe, in a moift 
lhady Situation, where the Plants will loon 
appear, and will require no other Care, but to 
clear them from Weeds 5 and if their Seeds are 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants will come up 
better than if fbwn. Thele Varieties are pre¬ 
ferved in Botanic Gardens, and fome of them 
merit a Place in lome lhady Part of every curi¬ 
ous Garden, for their odd manner of calling 
forth their Seeds on the llighteft Touch, when 
the Pods are ripe ; which often furprifes Stran¬ 
gers, who attempt to gather the Seeds. 

CARDIACA, Motherwort. 

The Species are; 

1. Cardiaca. J. B . 3. 320. Common 
Motherwort. 

2. Cardiaca flore albo. Tourn. Mother¬ 
wort with a white Flower. 

3. Cardiaca crifpa. Rail Hifi. Curled 
Motherwort. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in Botanic Gar¬ 
dens for the fake of Variety. The firft is often 
found wild in England ; but it is only near 
Gardens, from whence it was ejected. The 
fecond is a Variety of the firft, from which it 
only differs in the Colour of the Flower. The 
third Sort differs from the two former in hav¬ 
ing fine curled Leaves. 

All thefe are very hardy Plants, which will 
low themfelves where-ever they are introduced, 
fb as to become Weeds in the Place. The 
Seeds of thefe Plants may be fown the Begin¬ 
ning of March, onalmoft any Soil, or in any Situ¬ 
ation ; where the Plants will come up in April, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly. When they are large enough to 
tranfplant, they fhould be removed, and planted 
eighteen Inches or two Feet afunder, becaufe 
they will grow pretty large. If the Weather 
fhould prove dry, when they are tranfplanted, 
they fhould be watered, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they will require 
no farther Care, than to keep them clear from 
Weeds ; and the fecond Year they will flower, 
and produce ripe Seeds. The firft Sort, being 
a medicinal Plant, is pretty much cultivated in 
the Phyfic-gardens near London, from whence 
the Markets are fupplied with the Flerb. The 
other two Sorts are only preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for the lake of Variety. 

CARDUUS, Thiftle. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

4. Carduus galaClites. J. B. 3. 54 The 
milky Thiftle. 

5. Carduus bumilis alatus. Jive Carduus 
Maria, annuus, folio lituris obfcuris notato. H. 
Catb. Dwarf annual Ladies-thiftle, with winged 
Stalks, and dark fpotted Leaves. 

6. Carduus tomentofus, acanthi folio, vul¬ 
garis. Town. Common Cotton Thiftle. 


7. Cardu vsfiellatus, five Calcitrapa. J.B. 
Common Star-thiftle. 

8. Carduus fiellatus, five Calcitrapa,flore 
albo. H.R.Par. Star-thiftle with a white 
Flower. 

9. Carduus, feu Polyacantba vulgaris. 
Town. The fuppofed true Fifh-thiftle 

10. Carduus Creticus tomentofus, acanthi 
folio, flore magno purpurafcente. Town. Cor. 
Woolly Thiftle of Candy, with an Acanthus* 
leaf, and a large purplilh Flower. 

The fourth Sort grows in Spain, Italy, and 
the South of France j but will not endure the 
Cold of our Winters, unlefs in a dry Soil, and 
a warm Situation. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Sicily ; but if 
once planted in a Garden, and fuffered to Ihed 
its Seed, will maintain its Place. 

The fixth Sort is very common upon the 
Sides of dry Banks, and other uncultivated 
Places in divers Parts of England. Of this 
Kind there are a great Variety in France, Spain, 
Italy , and other warm Countries : many of 
which have been introduced into the Botanic 
Gardens for the lake of Variety ; but are not 
allowed a Place in any other Gardens. 

The feventh Sort is found on Dunghils, and 
the Sides of Banks in feveral Parts of England. 
This Plant is greatly uled in France, as a me¬ 
dicinal Herb; and is judged febrifugous, vul¬ 
nerary, and aperitive: of late Years it has been 
introduced amongft the medicinal Plants in 
England ; but the Virtues are not fo generally 
known, as in France, where it has been long in 
Ufe. 

All thele Plants delight to grow on barren 
uncultivated Places ; wherefore whoever hath a 
mind to cultivate any of the Species, Ihouldlow 
their Seeds on a Bed oflight undungcd Barth in 
the Spring of the Year, where they are defigned 
to remain ; for they do not thrive lb well, when 
they are tranfplanted. When the Plants are 
lome up, they Ihould be thinned, lb as to leave 
them eighteen Inches or two Feet afunder; and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, it is all the 
Culture which they will require. The fecond 
Year they will flower in ’June or July, and in 
Augufi they will perfedt their Seeds, and the 
Roots will loon after decay; lb that to have a 
Succeflion of thefe Plants, their Seeds mult be 
fown every Year. 

The ninth Sort, being lomewhat tenderer than 
the others, Ihould have a warmer Situation ; 
other wile it will be deftroyed, if the Winter 
Ihould prove levere. This doth not fpread lo 
much as the other Kinds; but will grow upright 
to the Height of four or five Feet; and having 
Leaves regularly placed on the Stalks, from the 
Ground to their Heads, makes an agreeable 
Appearance, and merits a Place in a Garden, 
for the fake of Variety. 

CARLIN A, The Carlin eThiftle. 

The Characters axe ; 

It bath for the mofi part a radiated Flower, 
from wbofe Disk arife many Florets, which reft 
upon the Embryo's ; but the plain Petals, which 
arife from the Crown, have no Embryo's fixed to 
them : the Flower-cup is large and prickly, in - 
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elofingtbe Embryo's. fhefe Embryo’s afterward 
become Seeds, which have a Down adhering to 
them , and each is feparated by an imbricated 
Leaf. 

The Species are; 

1. Carlina acaulos, magno fiore albo C.B. 
Carline Thiftle without Stalks, and a large 
white Flower. 

2. Carlina acaulos, magno fiore purpureo. 
C. B. Carline Thiftle without Stalks, and a 
large purple Flower. 

3; Carlina fylvejlris •vulgaris. Cluf. 
Common wild Carline Thiftle. 

4. Carlina acaulos, fiore magno, 

perenni, Montis Aurei. H. R. P<ir. Peren¬ 
nial Carline Thiftle, without Stalks, of Mount 
d'Or. 

5. Carlina acaulos gummifera. C. B. P. 
Gum-bearing Carline Thiftle without Stalks, 
commonly called the white Chameleon. 

6. Carlina caulefcens, magno fiore albican- 
te. C. B. P. Stalky Carline Thiftle, with a 
large whitilh Flower. 

7. Carlina caulefcens, magno fiore rubente. 
C. B. P. Stalky Carline Thiftle, with a large 
reddilh Flower. 

8. Carlina polycephalus alba. C. B. P. 
Many-headed white Carline Thiftle. 

9. Carlina fylvejlris, fore aureo, perennis. 
II. L. Wild perennial Carline Thiftle, with a 
golden Flower. 

10. Carlina fylvejlris minor Ilifpanica. 
Cluf. H. Lefler wild Spanijb Carline Thiftle. 

11. Carlina pat u la, atraftylidis folio if fa¬ 
cie. 'fount. Low fpreading Carline Thiftle, 
with a Leaf, and the Face of DiftafFThiftle. 

12. Carlina umbellata Apula. fourn. 
Umbellated Carline Thiftle of Apulia. 

Thefe Plants grow in the South of France , 
in Spain, and in Italy: the third Sort grows 
wild in England , upon chalky Hills, and on 
uncultivated Places. 

All theft Plantsare prefervedby the Curious 
in Botany, for the lake of Variety ; but they 
are ftldom introduced into other Gardens, as 
they have no great Beauty, nor are they of 
any Uft, (except the fifth Sort, which is 
placed in the Catalogue of Simples annexed 
to the College Difpenfatory, but is rarely or¬ 
dered in Medicine) lb far as I could ever dift 
cover : yet, as they are fometimes cultivated 
by curious Perfons, it was thought proper 
to enumerate their ftveral Varieties. 

They may all be propagated by fowing of 
their Seeds in the Spring on a Bed of frefh un¬ 
dunged Earth, where they are defigned to re¬ 
main; for, as they lend forth tap Roots, 
they will not bear tranfplanting io well as moft 
other Plants. When the Plants appear above¬ 
ground, they (hould be carefully weeded ; and, 
as they grow irvSize, they fhould be thinned, 
where they aretoocloft, leaving them about 
ten Inches or a Footafunder. The ftcond Year 
moft of theft Plants will flower: but, unlefs the 
Summer proves dry, they rarely produce good 
Seeds in England ; and moft of them decay 
loon after they have flowered ; therefore it is 
pretty difficult to maintain thefe Plants in this 
Country. 


CASIA, Red-berried Shrub-cafia. 

The Characters are j 

It is Male and Female in different Plants: the 
Male b aihFlowers con fifing of many Stamina or 
fbreads, without any Petals ; thefe are always 
Jleril: the Female Plants , which have no confpi- 
cuous Flower, produce fpherical Berries , in which 
are included Nuts pf the fame Form. 

The Species are; 

1. Casia poetica, Monfpelieuftum, anfbeo- 
pbrajli. Lob. Icon. 433. Montpelier Cafia of 
the Poets, according to Lobelius. 

2. CaSia Hifpanica procerior , myrti folio, 
fount. Spanifh Cafia, with a Myrtle-leaf. 

The firft of theft Plants grows in Plenty by 
the Road-fide in Spain, and the South ol France ^ 
where it rifts to the Height of three Feet, and 
becomes fhrubby. This was fuppofed by Lobel 
to be the Cafia of the Poets; but it doth not 
well agree with the Defcriptions we have of 
Cafia ; by which it fhould be a fweet Herb, 
and proper to be wrought into Garlands ; the 
Leaves fhould alfo be inclining to W hite; in 
neither of which this Plant doth agree. There 
arefome Authors, who fuppofe the Cafia to be 
the fhymelxa lint folio of Cafpar Baubm: but 
it is very uncertain what Plant it was, which 
Virgil, in his Georgies, mentions under that 
Name ; fince the Epithets applied by him to 
the Cafia, will not agree with any Plant we at 
preftnt are acquainted with. 

The ftcond Sort was difeovered by Dr .four- 
nefort in his Travels thro ’Spain: this grows 
taller than the former Sort, and hath much 
broader Leaves. 

Both theft Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be Ibwn in Pots or Boxes 
filled with frefh Earth: the Seeds fhould be 
covered about half an Inch thick with the fame 
Earth. If they are fown in the Autumn foon 
after they are ripe, and the Pots or Boxes placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
fhelter’d from hard Frofts,the Plants will come 
up the following Spring ; but if they are kept 
till the Spring before they are fown, the Seeds 
will remain in the Ground a whole Year before 
the Plants will appear; in which cafe you fhould 
place the Pots or Boxes in a fhady Situation 
during the Heat of Summer; but in Winter 
under a Hot-bed Frame, as before dire&ed. 

When the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be kept clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
they muft be conftantly watered ; but they 
fhould remain unremoved until the following 
Spring. The Pots or Boxes fhould be placed, 
during the Summer Seafon, where they may 
have the Morning Sun till Ten of the Clock, 
and be fereened from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day : but in Winter they muft be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, to proted them from 
hard Frofts; for, while the Plants are fo young, 
they will not endure great Cold. The follow¬ 
ing Spring, about the Beginning of March , 
theft Plants fhould be carefully taken up out of 
the Seed-pots, and each planted in a ftparate 
fmall Pot, filled with frefh Earth, that is not 
over-ftrong, obftrving to water them to fettle 
the Earth to their Roots; and if you place the 
Pots on a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly 
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forward the Plants, and be the moft fare Me¬ 
thod to prcferve them ; provided the Bed is not 
too hot, and you give them a fufficient Quan¬ 
tity of Air. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain until the Beginning of May, when you 
fhould inure them to bear the open Air by de¬ 
grees ; for about the middle of that Month, 
they muft be removed our, and placed where 
they may have the morning Sun, as was be¬ 
fore dire&ed. 

The following Winter thefe Plants Ihould be 
Iheltered under a Hot-bed Frame again: but 
they muft be expofed to the open Air conftantly 
in mild Weather; for they will require only to 
be protected from levere Cold. In the follow¬ 
ing Spring fbtne of the Plants may be lhaken 
out of the Pots, (juft before they begin to 
ihoot) and planted in the full Ground in a warm 
Situation; where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, and in a Year 
or two will produce their Flowers ; which are 
fometimes fucceeded by Seeds, tho’ they are fel- 
dom ripened in this Country: but as thele Plants 
are liable to be deftroyed in very cold Winters, 
it will be proper to keep fome of each Kind 
in Pots j which may be Iheltered from the 
Cold, in order to prelerve the Species. 

CASTOREA. 

This Plant was fo named by Father Plumier , 
after a famous Phyfician and Botanift, whofe 
Name was Caftor Durant. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a perfonated Flower, confifting of one 
Leaf, wbofe upper Lip (or Creft) is ereCt ; hut 
the Beard (or under Lip) is divided into three 
Parts ; the middle Part is bifid: the Flower-cup 
afterward becomes a round fiefijy Fruit , inclofing 
a Shell , in which are contained four angular 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Castorea repensfpinofa. Plum. Prick¬ 
ly creeping Caftorea. 

2. Castorea racemofa, flore coertileo, fruCtu 
croceo. Plum. Branching Caftorea, with a blue 
Flower, and a faffron-coloured Fruit. 

The firft Sort hath trailing Branches, 
which will creep on the Ground, if they are 
toot fupported; for in the Places where it grows 
wild, it rambles over whatever Plants grow near 
it. The Branches arc dolely befetwith Spines, 
fomewhat like the common Bramble, fo that it 
renders the Place of its Growth very difficult 
to pafs. 

The fecond Sort grows to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet, and becomes woody: this fends 
forth many Branches, at the Extremity of 
which there are Bunches of blue Flowers of 
an agreeable Scent ; which are fucceeded by 
faffron-coloured Berries, growing in Clufters 
like Bunches of Currans. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the warraeft 
Parts of America, and were firft difcovered by 
Father Plumier, in the French Settlements: but 
my late learned Friend, Dr. William Houftoun , 
found them in Jamaica ; from whence he lent 
Simples of both Kinds, with their Seeds, into 
England, from which fome of thefe Plants 
were railed. 
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They are both propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be procured from the Places where they 
grow naturally ; for they leldom perfed their 
Seeds in this Country. Thele muft be fown in 
fmall Pots filled with light frefh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, oblerving to water them as often as you 
find the Earth dry: and in the Heat of the Day, 
the Glafies of the Hot-bed fhould be raifed, to 
let the Steam pafs off; but if the Nights are 
cold, the Glafies fhould be then covered with 
Mats every Evening, when the Sun is gone off 
the Bed. In about fix Weeks the Plants will 
begin to appear; when you fhould carefully 
clean them from Weeds, and frequently refrefh 
them with Water j and in warm Weather they 
fhould have frefh Air admitted to them, that 
they may get Strength, and not draw up too 
weak. When the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they fhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranfplanted each into a fcparate fmall Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; then water them, to fettle the 
Earth to their Roots ; and in the Day-time the 
Glafies fhould be fhaded with Mats, until the 
Plants have taken Root ; after w hich time they 
fhould be conftantly watered three or four times 
a Week, or fometimes oftener, in very hot 
Weather; and they muft have Plenty of Air 
admitted to them in the Summer Seafon, other- 
wife they will draw up weak ; but in Winter 
they muft be placed in the Bark-ftove, and 
treated as the Coffee-tree, and fuch other ten¬ 
der Exotic Plants. With this Management they 
will produce Flowers the fccond or third Year, 
and may be continued for fcveral Years; and 
as they retain their Leaves through the Year, 
they will add to the Variety in the Stove. 

CEIBA, Silk Cotton-tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a rofaceousFlower, confifting offeveral 
Leaves placed in a circular Orders from whofe 
Calyx arifes the Point a l, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a Fruit fie aped like a Bottle, divided into 
five Parts from the Fop to the Bottom ; in which 
are contained feveral round Seeds wrapped up in 
a foft Down , and fafiened to the five-cornered 
pyramidal Placenta. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ceiba viticis foliis, cattdice acuteato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Silk Cotton-tree, with 
a thorny Stem. 

2 . Ceiba viticis foliis, caudice glabro.Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Silk Cotton-tree, with a fmooth 
Stem. 

Thefe two Trees grow very plentifully both 
in the Eafi and Wefi-Indies, where they arrive 
to a prodigious Magnitude: the Inhabitants of 
the Weft-Indies hollow the T runks of thefe 
Trees for the making of their Canoes, for which 
they are chiefly valued. It is reported, that in 
the Ifland of Cuba, in Columbus's firft Voyage, 
was feen a Canoe made of a hollow ed Trunk of 
one of thefe Trees, which was ninety-five Palms 
long, and capable of containing one hundred 
and fifty Alen. And fome modern Writers have 
affirmed, that there are Trees now growing in 
the Weft-Indies lb large, as lcarcely to be fa- 
R thomed 
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CELTIS, The Lote or Nettle-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

4. Celtis orientalis, folio ampliore, magno 
fruftu. t. Cor. The Eaftern Lote or Nettle- 


thomed by fixteen Men, and fo high, that an 
Arrow can fcarcely be fhot to their Tops. 

The Wool of thefe Trees is of a dark Colour, 
and too fhort to fpin; fo that it is little valued: 

but fometimes the Inhabitants fluff Beds and „ 

Pillows with it, tho’it is accounted unwholfome tree, with larger Leaves and Fruit, 
to lie upon. The Inhabitants of the Iteft-In- 5. Celtis orientals minor, foliis mnoribus 
dies call this Silk-cotton ; but the ancient Amt- $3 craffioribus , fruttu flavo. T. Cor. Smaller 
rican Name for this Plant being Cetba, Father Lote or Nettle-tree, with fmaller and thicker 
Piumier hath continued it under that Name, Leaves, and yellow Fruit. 

and conftituted a Genus of it. 6- Celtis Americana , folio citri fubtus au~ 

Thefe Plants are prelerved in fbme curious reo , fruftu rubro. Plum. American Lote or 
fardcns in Europe, where they thrive very well, Nettle-tree, with a Citron-leaf, and a red Fruit, 
if thev are placed in a Bark-ftove; but as they The fourth and fifth Sorts were difcovered 
are Trees of a large Growth, it can hardly by Dr. Tournefort in hisTravels, who fenttheir 
be exDe&ed to fee either Fruit or Flowers from Fruits to the Royal Garden at Paris ; where 
them in England, fince they grow to a great they were raifed, and have been fincediftri- 
Ajisonirude before they produce either in their buted to many curious Gardens in Europe. 
^ country. Thefe two Sorts are as hardy as thofe mentioned 

° W Thefc Plants may be raifed from Seeds, which in the former Volume, fo that they will endure 
are eafilv obtained from the Ifeft-Indies ; they the lharpeft Winters in the open Air, cipeci- 
muft beTown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; ally when they have acquired fufficient Strength: 
and when the Plants are come up, they muft for many of thefe Trees may fufter bv Cold, 

L each tranlplanted into a fmall Pot, filled when they are very young, tho’ afterwards they 

with frelh light Earth, and plunged into a are capable of refitting the fevereft Cold of this 
u.. bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to water Country. 

d (hade them until they have taken Root; The fourth Sort will make large Trees, which 
a J? which they muft have free Air let into are proper to range with thofe of the former 
be Hot-bed in proportion to the Warmth of Volume ; but the fifth never grows very large : 
he Seafon • for if the Glaffes are kept too clofe, this will produce Fruit in a few Years after 

J. Plants will draw up too weak. They mutt planting, by which it may eafily be propagated ; 

If be frequently refrefhed with Water; for for the Plants will generally come up the firft 
h° Deribire pretty freely, efpecially in hot Year, whereas thofe of the other Sorts lelaom 
Wither In a Month or five Weeks time, appear until the fecond. Thefe Seeds may be 
hf fmall Pots will be filled with the Roots fown in Pots or Boxes filled with light frtlh 
1 fthe Plants • therefore you muft (hake the Earth, early in the Spring, and placed where 
Plants out of them ; and after having pared off they may have the morning Sun. In dry Wea- 
■V t r 1( j e Roots they muft be put into Pots ther they muft be conftantly watered, and they 
1 I'relareer and plunged again into the Hot- muft always be kept clear from Weeds. At 
bd obferving to manage them as was before Michaelmas the Pots fhould be removed under 
*?? V, the Plants are grown too tall a South Wall; and if the Winter fhould prove 

r remain in the Hot-bed, they muft be removed very fevere, it will be proper to fereen the 
t0 the Bark-ftove; where, during the Summer Plants with Glaffes ; otherwife being very 
1 ? • . r.% - c - .1- 1 — 1 - n -—~ A The following 

to put out, 

1 f • and as the flaws mtrcaic m luogimuu,, mv-jr mumu wv into lmall 

hVv fhould be (hifted into larger Pots, that Pots, or into a Nurfery-bed, obferving, if the 
»hP> Roots may have room to extend. If Spring fhould prove very dry, to water them 
*h f Rules be duly obferved, the Plants will, conftantly, and lay fome Mulch about their 
theie k. ^ ree Years, arrive to the Height of Roots, to prevent the Sun and Air from pene- 
in two ’ an( j 5 e proportion ably trating to their Roots; and be careful to clear 


ftrong* 'and'being placed among other Plants, them from Weeds the following Summer. 


In 


hYh* require the fame Degree of Heat, they this Bed they may remain two Years, in which 
dd to the Variety. time ^ e y have acquired Strength enough 

* There are fome other Sorts of this Tree in to be tranfplanted where they are to remain, 
h 1 Soanifb Settlements of America ; and I have The beft Seafon for removing them is juft 
1 / g g ort w hich came from Siam, whofe before they begin to fhoot, obferving to water 

leaves refembled thofe ofMarlh-mallow, but them in dry Weather, and lay fbme Mulch 
h Down and Seeds were exadly the fame as about their Roots, as was before dire&ed. 
fthe common Sorts. Thofe Pods which I ter the Plants are well rooted, they will r 
received from Panama . were of a different Fi¬ 


gure from the common Sorts, as was the Down 
alfo • for that was in one of a purple Colour, 
and the other was of a dark-red The Down 
of both thefe Sorts arc, by the Inhab.tants of 
thofe Countries, wrought into Garments, and 
retain their original Colour, fo that they are 
never dyed. 


Af- 
equire 

no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and prevent their being over (haded 
with other Trees. 

The fixth Sort was difcovered by Father 
Plumier in America: this is a tender Plant, and 
will not live out of a Stove in this Country. 
It may be propagated by Seeds, which muft be 
procured from the Weft-Indies (for it hath 

never 
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never produced Fruit in Europe) : the Seeds 
fhould be fown in Pots filled with light frefh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark: thefe Pots muft be conftantly watered, 
and in the middle of the Day, when the 
Weather is mild, the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
fhould be railed to admit freih Air, and to let the 
Steam of the Bed pais off! When the Plants 
arc come up about two Inches high, they fhould 
be each tranfplanted into a feparate final! Pot, 
filled with light freih Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, obferving to ihade the Glafles 
every Day, until the Plants have taken Root; 
as alfo to water them duly, as you perceive the 
Earth to dry. During the Heat of Summer, 
the Plants muft have a large Share of freih Air 
every Day ; but at Michaelmas they muft be 
removed into the Bark-ftove, and managed as 
the Coffee- trees, and other tenderExotic Plants; 
where they will thrive very well, and having 
ftrong (hining Leaves, will make an agreeable 
Variety. 

CENTAUR 1 UM MINUS, Lefler Cen¬ 
taury. 

To this Article muft be added, 

Centaurium minus maritimum Ameri- 
canum, amplo flore cosruleo. Plum. Cat. Ame¬ 
rican Sea Lefler Centaury, with a large blue 
Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant were lent from La 
Vera Cruz by the late Dr. William Houfioun , 
who found this Plant in great Plenty upon low 
fwampy Grounds, where the Water ftagnated, 
at a great Diftance from the Sea, in the Coun¬ 
try about Vera CruZ- 

This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be Town early in the Spring on a 
moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are 
come up, and are ftrong enough to tranfplant, 
they fhould be each put into a feparate final! 
Pot filled with light freih Earth, and placed in¬ 
to a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to 
fcreen them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muft have a 
large Share of freih Air in warm Weather, and 
fhould be frequently refrefhed with Water. 
With this Management the Plants will produce 
their beautiful blue Flowers in Autumn j and 
if they are removed into the Bark-ftove, may 
be preferved thro’ the Winter; fo that the 
following Year there may be Hopes of their 
producing ripe Seeds, whereby the Plant may 
be preferved; for it feldom continues, after it 
has perfected Seeds. 

CHAMJERHODODENDRON, Sweet 
Mountain Rofe. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, confifting of one 
Leafjbaped fomewhat like a Funnel- y from wbofe 
Cup arifes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
binder Part of the Flower, which afterwards be¬ 
comes an oblong Fruit, divided into five Cells , 
in which are contained many very fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Chamas.rhododendr.on Alpinum gla- 
brum. Tourn. Smooth Mountain Rofe of :he 
Alps . 
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2. Ch AM ^RHODODENDRON AlphlUm Viik- 
fum. Tourn. Hairy Mountain Rofe of the Alps. 

3- CHAMiERHODoDENDRON Alpinum ferpyl- 
lifolium. Tourn. Mountain Rofe of the Alps, 
with a Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 

4. Chamarhododendron Indtcum, flore 
amplo coccineo. Tourn. Indian Mountain-role, 
with a large fcarlet Flower. 

The firft, fecond and third Sorts, grow wild 
on the Alps , as alfo upon feveral Hills in Ger¬ 
many and Auftria ; but are with great Difficulty 
preferved in Gardens in this Country. The beft 
Method to cultivate thefe Plants is, to put them 
into Pots filled with frefh loamy Earth, and place 
them in a fhady Situation, obferving to water 
them conftantly in dry Weather, other wife they 
will foon decay ; for in their natural Situation 
they have frequent Rains, and very great Dews, 
whereby the Ground is kept continually moift ; 
fo that when thele Plants are tranfplanted into 
a drier Situation, if they are not duly watered, 
they are foon deftroyed. 

They may be propagated by laying down 
their tender Branches early in the Spring, which, 
if duly watered, will take Root by the follow¬ 
ing Spring ; when they fhould be leparated from 
the old Plants, and tranfplanted, either into 
Pots filled with frefh loamy Earth, or intofomc 
fhady moift Border; where, if they are duly 
watered in dry Weather, they will thrive, and 
produce their Flowers ; but they will not per¬ 
fect their Seeds in this Country. 

The fourth Sort is very tender; therefore 
muft be placed in a warm Stove in theWinter, 
otherwife it will not live in this Country. This 
Kind may be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches, which will take Root in one 
Year, provided they are duly watered: then 
they may be taken off from the old Plant, and 
each planted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frefh loamy Earth; and if the Pots are placed 
in a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 
the Glafles fhaded in the Heat of the Day, un¬ 
til the Plants have taken new Root, it will be 
a very fafe Method to preferve them, and will 
greatly promote their Growth. 

The fecond Year after thefe Layers are taken 
from the old Plants, they will produce Flowers, 
and continue fo to do every Year after. Thefe 
Plants may be placed abroad in Summer; but 
they muft not be taken out of the Stove till the 
middle of June, and muft be placed where they 
may be well defended from ftrong Winds ; 
otherwife they will lofe their Leaves in Sum¬ 
mer, which will prevent their Flowering: nor 
fhould they remain abroad too late in Autumn ; 
for if they remain fo late as to be pinched by 
morning Frofts, they feldom furvive it; becaufe 
when the upper Leaves, and tender Shoots, are 
nipped, the Shoots will foon after decay, and 
the whole Plant be foon deftroyed. In Summer 
thefe Plants require to be plentifully watered ; 
but in Winter they fhould not have too large 
Quantities, but muft be frequently refrefhed. 

CINARA, The Artichoke. 

To this Article muft be added, 

Cinara fpinoja, cujus pediculi efitantur. C. 
B. P. 383. Chardon or Cardoon, vulgo. 

This 
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This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on an open Bed of light rich 
Earth the Beginning of March ; and when the 
Plants appear above-ground, they Ihould be 
carefully weeded, and in dry Weather often 
refrelhed with Water. By the Beginning of 
May the Plants will be fit to tranfplant ; when 
you (hould prepare fome Beds of light rich 
Earth, into which they Ihould be tranlplanted, 
placing them in Rows one Foot afunder, and 
eight Inches Diftance Plant from Plant in the 
Rows j obferving to water them conftantly, 
until they have taken Root; after which time 
they will require little more than to be kept 
clear from Weeds. About the middle or latter 
End of June , the Plants will have acquired 
Strength enough to plant out for Continuance ; 
at which time you muft carefully dig a Spot of 
light rich Ground, into which you (hould tranf¬ 
plant the Plants, placing them in Rows at four 
Feet Diftance every way, oblerving to water 
them, until they have taken Root; after which 
you muft keep them very clear from Weeds. 
In Auguft thel'e Plants will be fit to tie up, which 
muft be performed in the following manner ; 
<i viz . You (hould firft prepare a Parcel of Hay- 
bands : then in a dry Day, you muft gather 
up the Leaves regularly, as they were produced; 
and having taken them up as dole as poflible 
without bruifing them, you muft fallen the 
Hay-band round them near the Top, (o as to 
keep them up: then with a Spade you muft: 
bank up the Earth round the Plants, leaving 
about ten Inches or a Foot of their Tops unco¬ 
vered ; being careful that the Earth does not 
get into the Centre of the Plants, which would 
endanger their rotting. As the Plants advance 
in Height, they muft be earthed up from time 
to time, in the fame manner as is pradliled for 
Celery ; by which means moft of the Earth be¬ 
tween the Plants will be raifed about them : for 
if they thrive kindly, they will grow to the 
Height of three Feet and a half, or four Feet; 
and will, when taken up for Ufe, be near three 
Feet in Length, when trimmed from their outer 
Leaves. And it is in this their Excellency 
confifts; for it is only the tender blanched Part 
which is valuable. 

Thofe Artichokes which were firft tranlplant¬ 
ed out, will be fit for Ule the Beginning o{Sep¬ 
tember ^ but thofe which were later tranfplant- 
ed, will not be fit for Ufe until October ; and 
fome of them will continue until the End of 
November, or the middle o (December, provided 
theSeafonsbe favourable; but in very wet Sea- 
fons, or levere Frofts, they often rot and decay. 

In order to fave Seeds of this Plant, you 
ihould preferve fome of the ftrongeft and moft 
Vigorous Plants, oblerving in fevere Frofts to 
cover them lightly with Straw, or Peas-haulm ; 
which Ihould be conftantly taken off in mild 
Weather, otherwile it will endanger the rotting 
of the Plants. In the Spring the Earth Ihould 
be taken from the Plants gradually, that the 
Stems may advance ; and in June their Heads 
will be formed much like a fmall Artichoke, 
but full of (harp Thorns: in thde Heads the 
Seeds are contained, and will be ripe in Au- 

V'Jt' 


CLUTIA. 

This Plant was named by the learned Dr. 
Boerhaave of Leyden, in Memory of Augcrius 
Clute, who was a curious Botanift. . .. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confifling of‘five 
Leaves ; in the Centre arifles the Pointal ', fur- 
rounded by five Stamina : this Pointal afterward 
becomes the Fruit , which is divided into three 
Parts, and bath three Cells, in which are con¬ 
tained Seeds. 

Wc have but one Species ofthis Plant; which 

is » 

Clutia JEtbiopica frutefeens, portulaccefo¬ 
lio, flore ex albido virefeente. Boerb. Shrubby 
Ethiopian Clutia, with a Purflane-leaf, and a 
greenilh-white Flower. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be fown early in the Spring, on a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, obferving to water the Bed 
gently from time to time, as the Surface be¬ 
comes dry ; and in the Heat of the Day the 
Glafles Ihould be raifed to admit frelh Air, and 
let the Steam arifing from the Bed pals off 
If the Bed be of a proper Temper for Heat, 
the Plants will appear in about a Month after 
fowing; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they Ihould be carefully taken up, and 
tranlplanted each into a leparate fmall Pot filled 
with light frelh Earth, and plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to (hade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they Ihould be frequently refrelhed with 
Water, and the GlalTes Ihould be railed every 
Day, when the Weather is warm, to admit 
frelh Air ; otherwife the Plants will draw up 
very tall, and become very weak. Toward the 
latter End of June , if the Plants have made a 
good Progrefs, they will be near a Foot in 
Height: therefore you Ihould then begin to 
inure them to bear the open Air; and the mid¬ 
dle of July , they may be removed out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in the open Air, in a warm 
Situation, where they may be defended from 
ftrong Winds. During the Summer Seafon, 
thefe Plants muft be frequently watered ; but 
it Ihould not be given in too large Quantities, 
efpecially while the Plants are young. Toward 
the latter End of September , the Plants muft 
be removed into Shelter; for ifthey are expofed 
too late in Autumn, they will be in Danger of 
fuffering by morning Frofts. In Winter thele 
Plants Ihould be placed in a moderate Stove for 
the firft Seafon, while they are young; tho’af¬ 
ter they have obtained Strength, they will live 
in a good Green-houle ; but then they Ihould 
not have too much Water in cold Weather. 
This Plant will rife to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and become Ihrubby ; and being an 
Ever-green, will add to the Variety in the 
Green-houle. 

CO A. This Plant was fo named by Father 
Plunder from the Illand of Cous, which gave 
Birth to the Prince of Phyficians Hippocrates. 
We have no Engliflj Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a globular bell-Jhaped Flower , Confifi- 
ing of one Leaf ^ front wbofe Cup arifes a multifid 

Pointal , 
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Pointaly fixed like a Kail in the Hinder-part of of the Hot-bed, they Ihould be removed into 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a Fruity the Bark-ftove, where they ihould be placed 
compofed of three membranaceous Seed-veffels, with the tendered Exotics, and treated F with 
which are comprepd, bivalve, and divided into great Care. This Plant commonly rifes to the 
two Cells , in which are contained oblong winged Height of five or fix Feet; but being a trailin* 
Seeds. Plant, muft be fupported. by a Stake; otherwise 

We have but one Species of this Plant; it will trail on the neighbouring Plants in the 
which is, . Stove, and injure them. It is ever-green; and 

COA fcandens, frufiu trigemino fubrotundo. the Leaves being of a fliining greenColour it 
Plum. Climbing Coa, with a roundilh Fruit, makes a pretty Variety amongft other tender 
which opens into three Parts. Exotic Plants. 

This Plant was obferved by Father Plumier , 


(in the French Iflands in America ) and hath 
been fince found in great Plenty in the Spanifh 
Settlements in America , particularly about 
Campecby , from whence the Seeds have been 
lent by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon, to lome 
curious Perfons in this Country, who have 
railed feveral of the Plants; but as they are 
very young, it cannot be expeded that any 
of them will produce Flowers until they are 
three or four Years old, becaufe they feem to 
be of flow Growth. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
mull be obtained from the Places where it na¬ 
turally grows, which Ihould be fown early in 
the Spring, in fmalJ Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, bbferving to tfater the Earth as ofen 
as it become* dry i and in the Heat of the Day, 
the Glades of the Hot-bed Ihould be railed to 
admit frelh Air, and let the Steam, which may 
arife from the Bed, pals off; and if the Nights 
Ihould prove cold, the Glafles Ihould be co¬ 
vered with Mats. If this be duly obferved, 
the Plants will begin to appear in three Weeks 
or a Month after lowing, when you Ihould be 
careful to Iprinkle them frequently with Water; 
but do not let them have too much at each 
time; for while they are very young, they will 
be in Danger of rotting, if they are kept too 
moift. You muft alfo obferve to admit frelh 
Air to them, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon, otherwile they will draw up very 
weak ; which Ihould always be carefully pre¬ 
vented; becaufe few Plants which are drawn up 
tender at firft, will ever after become lo ftrong 
and beautiful as thole which are brought up 
hardily from the Beginning. 

When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they Ihould be carefully tranfplanted each into 
a feparate Pot filled with frelh light Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, oblerv- 
ing to fliade the Glafles every Day when the 
Sun is warm, until the Plants have taken new 
Root; after which time they Ihould be railed 
every Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants, 
in proportion to the Warmth of theSealon. 
During the Summer-feafon, thefe Plants muft 
be frequently tefrelhed with Water; and when 
their Roots have filled the Pots in which they 
were firft planted, they Ihould be lhaken out 
of them, and their Roots pared round, and 
then put into Pots a little larger than the for¬ 
mer, which muft be filled with frefh light rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into the Hot- 
hed ; for thefe Plants will not Jive in the open 
Air in this Country : lo that when they are 
grown too large to remain under the Glafles 
VOL.II. 


CONOCARPODENDRON; Silver tree; 

vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It bath an apetahus ftamineous Flower , which 
is furrounded by a Number of long Leaves im¬ 
mediately under the Flower-cup , which confifts 
°f five narrow Leaves ; thefe are fucceeded by 
Cones, in Shape like tbofe of the Larch tree ; 
the Seeds are each of them included in a fepa¬ 
rate Cell. 

The Species are; 

1. Conocarpodendron fol'iis argenteis fe- 
riceis latiffimis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Silver-tree with 
broad foft white Leaves. 

2. Conocarpodendron folio rigido craffo 
angv.fi o, cono laricis parvo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Silver-tree with a narow thick ftilf Leaf, and 
a fmall Cone. 

3 Conocarpodendron folio fubrotundo 
craffo rigido valde nervofo , cono longo varie - 
gato, ex rubro & flavo , fiore aureo. Boerb. Ind. 
alt.. Silver-tree with a roundilh thick ftiff 
Leaf full of Nerves, long Cones variegated 
with Red and Yellow, and a gold-coloured 
Flower. 

4. Conocarpodendron folio tenui anguflo 
falignoy cono caliculatOyCoronafoliacea fuccmtto. 
Boerb. Ind. alt. Silver-tree with a narrow 
Willow-leaf, and the Cones growing in fmall 
Cups, which are furrounded with a Crown of 
Leaves. 

Thele Plants ate at prelent very rare in the 
European Gardens ; the natural Place of their 
Growth is in the Country of the Hottentots , 
near the Cape of Good Hope, from whence le¬ 
veral of thele Kinds have been brought to the 
Gardens in Holland: but I have not obferved 
more than two Sorts in the Englifb Gardens; 
for they are with Difficulty propagated, the 
Cuttings feldom taking Root, tho* managed 
with the greateft Care, and the Layers are 
two or three Years before they are rooted 
enough to take off: lo that the fureft Method 
to propagate thele Plants is by Seeds, which 
are feldom brought from the Country of their 
Growth; and as they do not yet produce Seeds 
in Europe , they will be Icarce, unlefs a Quan¬ 
tity of their Seeds could be procured from 
abroad. 

The Seeds Ihould be brought over in their 
Cones; for if they are taken out, they will lole 
their growing Quality before they arrive in 
Europe. When the Seeds arc obtained, they 
fhould be fbwn early in the Spring of the Year, 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth, and plun¬ 
ged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, oblerving 
frequently to water the Earth, otherwife the 
S Seeds 
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Seeds will dry, and their Covering become fo 
hard, as to prevent their growing. When the 
Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
which may be expected in fix Weeks after 
lowing, if the Seed be frefh, they fhould be 
carefully lhaken out of the Pots, and feparatcd, 
-putting each into a fmall half-peny Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; then 
Tvatcr them pretty well, to fettle the Earth to 
their Roots, and in the Heat of the Day cover 
the GlafTes of the Hot-bed, to lereen the Plants 
from the Sun, until they have taken new Root, 
which will not be longer than a Fortnight; 
after which time they muft have a large Share 
of frefh Air admitted to them, by railing the 
GlafTes with Bricks every Day, when the Wea¬ 
ther is warm. You muft: alfo frequently refrefh 
them with Water in hot Weather ; which if 
duly oblerved, the Plants will have obtained 
Strength enough by the Beginning of July to 
bear the open Air, to which they muft: then 
be inured by degrees; and the Middle of July 
they fhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
placed in a warm Situation, where they may 
be (creened from ftrong Winds; in which Situa¬ 
tion they may remain until the End of Sep¬ 
tember, when they fhould be removed into the 
Green-houfe. For the firft Year they are fome- 
what tenderer, than they will be when they are 
grown large; fo that the firft: Winter they 
fhould be placed in the warmeft Part of the 
Green-houfe, where they may enjoy the Heat 
of the Sun, and be fecured from Cold. 

After the firft Year thefe Sorts may he 
treated as many other Exotic Plants which 
come from the fame Country, and only require 
to be prote&ed from great Cold; but may be 
placed in the open Air during the Summer 
Months, and in Winter removed into the 
Green-houfe, and placed where they may en¬ 
joy as much free Air as poffible in mild Wea¬ 
ther ; for if thefe Plants are kept too warm; 
or too clofely confined from the Air, they will 
make long weak Shoots, and become fickly. 
They muft be new-potted every Spring, when 
the Earth fhould be carefully pared off from 
their Roots, and frefh Earth added to fill the 
Pots : and as the Plants advance in Size, they 
fhould have larger Pots; but they muft not 
be put into Pots too large ; for nothing is 
more injurious to moft Plants than over-pot¬ 
ting them. 

Thefe Plants, in the natural Country of their 
Growth, become large Tree* ; but in Europe, 
where they are confined in Pots or Tubs, 
it cannot be expe&ed they fhould grow fo 
large. The fargeft Plant of thefe Kinds I have 
yetfecn, was not more than eight Feet high ; 
but as they retain their Leaves throughout the 
Year, which are of a fine filver Colour, they 
merit a Place in the Green-houfe, for the 
beautiful Variety they add among other Exotic 
Plants. 

CONVOLVULUS; Bindweed. 

The Spates omitted in the former Volume, 
are ; 

i. Cos vox voces radice ltd'erefs. cfa-dents , 


fpinaebis folio , fore albo, ftiuth purpurea , fe¬ 
mme pojl ftngttlos fores fwgulo. Sloan. Cat. 
“White and yellow Span ifo Potatoes. 

2. Convolvulus radice tulerofaefetdents 
minore purpurea. Sloan. Cat. Red Spstuff Po¬ 
tatoes. 

3. Convolvulus -radicetulerofa cathartics. 
Houft. The Jalap. 

4. Convolvulus radice tulerofa maxims^ 
foliis bederaceis at cams , floribus Maxima pur- 
pure is, femtne vtllofo. Houf. Large tuberoc*- 
rooted Bindweed, with hoary Ivy-leaves, large 
purple Flowers, and hairy Seeds. 

5. Convolvulus pcntaphyllos , folio glabra 
dentato, viticulis birfutis. Plum. Cat. Five- 
leav’d Bindweed, with fmooth indented Lea ves, 
and hairy Stalks. 

6 . Convolvulus polyantbos tiiveus , folio 
fubretundo ntajori. Plum. Cat. American Bind¬ 
weed, with many white Flowers, and a larger 
roundilh Leaf. 

7. Convolvulus lute us poly ant bos. Plum. 
Cat. Yellow many-flower’d Bindweed. 

8. Convolvulus amplijfuuo folio cordiform ,, 
fore max into purpurafeente. Plum. Cat. Bind¬ 
weed with a large heart-fhaped Leaf, and a 
large purplifh Flower. 

9. Convolvulus amplifimofolio cordifonss* 
fore albo maxitno. Plum. Cat. Bindweed wi th 
a large heart-fhaped Leaf, and a large white 
Flower. 

10. Convolvulus coccineus beptaphyllos ., 
radice craffffma. Plum. Cat. Scarlet Bindweed, 
with feven Leaves, and a thick Root. 

11. Convolvulus pcntaphyllos hirfutus. 
Plum. Cat. Hairy five-leav’d Bindweed. 

12. Convolvulus polypbyllos, fore & 
frtttfu purpureis maximis. Plum. Cat. Many- 
leav’d Bindweed, with the largeft purple Flower 
and Fruit. 

13. Convolvulus minimus -villofus, beMssn- 
tbemi folio. Plum. Cat. The leaft hairy Bind¬ 
weed, with a dwarf Ciftus-Ieaf. 

14. Convolvulus pentapkyllos minor, fare 
purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Leffer five-1 eav'd Bind¬ 
weed, with a purple Flower. 

15. Convolvulus polyantbos , foliis <xtj&~, 
culis purpureis. Many-flower’d Bind weed, wis2» 
purple Stalks and Leaves. 

16. Co nvolvulus Americamis, ariftolocltix 
folio glabro, 'viticulis birfutis , fore tnajore fiar- 
pureo, femine lanuginofo. American Bindweed, 
with a fmooth Birthwort-Ieaf, hairy Stalks, a 
large purple Flower, and hairy Seeds. 

17. Convolvulus Americanus, foliis <cl- 
longis birfutis, fore minorc purpurafeente, femine 
minima. American Bindweed, with hairy ob¬ 
long Leaves, a fmall purplifh Flower, and the 
leaft Seed. 

11. Convolvulus folio bederne, fore dilute 
aurantio. Breyn. Bindweed with an Ivy-Jeai^ 
and a pale orange-coloured Flower. 

19. Convolvulus Synacus, £? ScatnumicO- 
Syriac a. Mor. fit ft. The Scammony. 

zo. Convolvulus Indie us al at us vtaximtts, 
foliis ibifeo mnnibtl ftmtlibus, angulofts . llort, 
Lttgd. Bat. The Turbith of the Shops. 

The two Kinds of Potatoes are much culti¬ 
vated in the II eft- Indies, where they are « 

sreat 
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great Part of the Food of the Inhabitants; 
•nd from thele Roots they make a Drink 
which they call Molby ; which is done by Hew¬ 
ing the Roots over a gentle Fire ’till they are 
foft; then they break the Roots, and put them 
into fair Water, letting them remain therein 
two or thre Hours, in which time the Water 
will have drawn out the Spirit of the Root; 
then they put the Liquor and Roots into a 
woollen Bag, and ftrain the Liquor through 
into Jar, in two Hours after which it will 
begin to work ; then they cover the Jar, and 
let it remain until the next Day, when it will 
be fit to drink. This Liquor they make 
ftronger or weaker, by putting a greater or 
lels Quantity of Roots into the Water. It is 
a very fprightly Drink, but not fubjeCl to fly 
into the Head, nor will it keep good longer 
than four or five Days. 

Thele Plants are propagated with great 
Bale ; for every Piece of the Root, which has 
an Eye or Bud, will grow, and fend out 
Branches trailing on the Ground, wnich emit 
Roots at every Joint, and form a large Tuber 
or Potatoe at each, which in thole warm 
Countries will be full grown, and fit for Ule, 
m three or four Months time; lo that from 
one Root planted there will be twenty or 
thirty fair. Roots produced. Some of thele 
Roots have been brought from America into 
Europe , and are now frequently cultivated in 
Spain and Portugal , from both which Places 
the Roots are annually brought into England, 
and are by Ibme Perlons greatly efteemed; 
tho’ in general they are not fo well liked as the 
common Potatoe, being too fweet and lufeious 
for moft Palates. 

In England thele Plants are Ibmetimes cul¬ 
tivated by curious Perlons, after the following 
manner : The Latter-end of March, or the 
Beginning of April, they prepare a Heap of 
hot Dung; then having cholen a warm Spot of 
light Ground, they dig Holes about eight Feet 
afunder, into each of which they put two *or 
three Barrows of the hot Dung, which mull 
be laid Imootft, railing it high in the Middle ; 
then they cover the Dung with light rich 
Earth, and upon the Top of each Hill they 
plant two of three Pieces of found Roots, each 
having an Eye or Bud; then they cover the 
Hills with Bell or Hand-glaffes, to preferve a 
Heat in that Part of the Hill where the Roots 
are planted, as alio to prevent the Rain from 
rotting the Roots. In about a Fortnight or 
three Weeks after planting they will begin to 
flioot, when the Glalfes mull be raifed on one 
Side every Day, to admit frelh Aft to the 
Plants; and they mull be frequently refrelhed 
with Water: but it Ihould not be given them 
in large Quantities, until the Plants are grown 
pretty llrong, left thereby you rot the Roots. 
When the Vines have fpread lo far as to reach 
the Sides of the Glalfes, the Glalfes mull be 
raifed with three Bricks, to allow Room 
for the Vines to fpread ; but Ihould not be 
taken quite away from the Plants until June , 
wherf the Plants will be pall Danger of 
Injury from the Cold. As the Vines ipread, 
the Ground about them Ihould be loolened, 


that they may more eafily ftrike their Roots 
into it; and in dry Weather the Vines ihould 
be watered all over, three or four times a 
Week ; which greatly ftrengthen the Plants, 
and caule the Roots, which are formed at 
each Joint of the Vines, to grow large and 
fair ; they muft alfo be conftantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if fuffered to grow 
amongft the Plants, will overbear and greatly 
weaken or deftroy them. Thele Roots mult 
remain undifturbcd ’till Autumn, when the 
firft Approach of Froft will pinch ftfc tender 
Leaves of the Vines, at which time you muft 
immediately take up the Roots; for if the 
Froft Ihould reach them, it will intirely de¬ 
ftroy them. They may be kept in dry Sand, 
in a warm Place, for Ule in the Winter, and a 
few of the loundtftmuft be preferved to make 
A frelh Plantation in the Spring. 

The Jalap , whofe Root has been long uled 
in Medicine in Europe , is a Native of the Pro¬ 
vince of Halapa , about two Days Journey 
from La Vera Cruz in the Spamfto Weft-Indies , 
from whence the Root is'lent in great Quanti¬ 
ties every Year to Europe ; but it is of late that 
the Plant has been known to the Europeans j 
for Dr. itournefort , upon the Information of 
Father Plumier , has delivered it as one Species 
of the Marvel of Peru , and conftituted the 
Genus under the Title ofjalapa : But my late 
learned Friend Dx. William Houftoun, who was 
at La Vera Cruz two or three times, procured 
lome Plants from Halapa, by his Intereft with 
an ingenious Spaniard ; which he carried to 
Jamaica , and planted there; by which he was 
informed truly, that It was one Species of Con¬ 
volvulus, and accordingly gave it the Name I 
have here mentioned it under. 

This and moft of the other Sorts of Convol¬ 
vulus here mentioned, were found in leveral 
Parts of America, by the forementioned Dr. 
Houftcun , who lent the Seeds of them into 
England, where they have been cultivated t 
but as moft of them are abiding Plants, and 
require a warm Stove to preferve them in 
Winter, few of them have been maintained 
here ; for they fpread and ramble lo far, tha 
few Stoves now built are tall enough to contain 
them ; and if they are intermixed with other 
Plants, they will twill themlelves round what¬ 
ever Plants grow near them, and will foon 
overbear and deftroy them, if not timely 
prevented. The only Stoves yet built, within 
my Knowledge, proper for thele Plants, are 
at the Right Hon. the Lord Petre’s at I ’thorn - 
dun-Hall in Effex , where there are Borders 
of Earth in the Back-part of the Stoves, and 
Trellace thirty Feet high, to fupport thele 
and other climbing Plants; at which Place we 
m3y hope to fee thele, and moll other Exotic 
Plants of large Growth, in greater Perfection 
than in any other Part of Europe ; for this 
noble Patron of Gardening has ereCted the 
beft judg’d and magnificent Stoves that.were 
ever contrived ; and thele arc fo curioufly 
ftockcd with Plants from the leveral Parts of 
the World, that it is already (tho’ but lately 
executed) one of the moft curious and iplcn- 
bid Sights, perhaps, in the whole World. 

All 
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All thcfe Sorts of Convolvulus are propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, which (hould be fown in a 
moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring: thofe 
Sorts which have large Seeds (hould be (own 
Very thin, and buried deeper in the Earth, 
than thofe which have fmall Seeds. In about 
a Fortnight after they are fown the Plants 
will begin to appear above Ground, when the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed (hould be raifed every 
Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants; other- 
wife they will draw up weak, and twift them- 
lelves together, fo as to render it difficult to 
ieparate them. When the Plants are about 
three Inches high, they (hould be carefully 
taken up, and each planted in a (mall Pot filled 
with frelh light Earth, and then plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to (hade the Glafles every Day with 
Mats, until the Plants have taken new Root; 
after which time they (hould have a large 
Share of frelh Air, and in warm Weather 
they mult be frequently watered. When the 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
they (hould be lhaken out, and planted into 
larger Pots filled with frelh Earth, and then 
placed in the Stove, where they may have 
room to climb, and their Shoots either twilled 
on an Efpalier made in the Back-part of the 
Stove for thefo and other rambling Plants, 
or elfo fupported with long Stakes; otherwife 
they will ramble over whatever Plants (land 
near them. Some of thefe Sorts will produce 
Flowers the firft Sealbn, but others will not 
flower until the focond or third Year; nor will 
they flower kindly, unlefs they have a large 
Share of frelh Air, efpecially in warm Wea¬ 
ther. Thefe Plants will continue feveral Years, 
provided they are rightly managed, and will 
produce Flowers and Seeds every Year, and 
make a fine Appearance in the Stove when 
they are in Flower. 

CONYZA j Fleabane. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are j 

1. Conyza fruticofa , cifti odore , fioribus 
pallide purpureis , fummitatibus ramulcrum in- 
fidentibus , capitulis & femine minor thus. Sloan. 
Cat. yarn. Shrubby American Fleabane, fmell- 
ing like the Rock-role, with pale- purple Flow¬ 
ers growing on the Top of the Branches, and 
finaller Heads and Seeds. 

2. Conyza fruticofa , cijli odore , fioribus 
pallide purpureis, fummitatibus ramulorum in - 
fidentibus , capitulis 0 femine majoribus. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Fleabane, fmell- 
ing like the Rock-rofe, with pale-purple Flow¬ 
ers growing on the Top of the Branches, and 
larger Heads and Seeds. 

3. Conyza arborefcens fomentofa, foliis ob- 
longis , fioribus in fummitatibus ramulorum race- 
tnofis J'parfis albicantibus. Houft. Woolly tree¬ 
like Fleabane, With longilh Leaves, and white 
Flowers growing in thin Bunches on the Top 
of the Branches. 

4. Conyza frutefcens , fiore luteo umbel - 
lato. Houft. Shrubby American Fleabane, 
with yellow Flowers, growing in an Um¬ 
bel. 


5. Conyza arborefcens , foliis oblongisy fio¬ 
ribus ftngulis , tribus flofeulis confiantibus. 
Houfi. Tree-like American Fleabane, with 
longilh Leaves, and each Flower has con- 
ftantly three Florets. 

6. Conyza fcandens, lauri foliis afperss 9 
capitulis fpicatis rotundis , fioribus albis. Houft. 
Climbing American Fleabane, with rough Bay- 
leaves, and white Flowers growing on round 
Spikes. 

7. Conyza fruticofa y fiore pallide putfureo, 
capitulis e lateribus ramulorum fpicatim exeunti - 
bus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, with pale-purple Flowers growing in 
Spikes from the Side and at the Top of the 
Branches. 

8. Conyza major odorata> five Bacicharts^ 
fioribus purpureis nudis. Sloan. Cat. Jam.. 
Greater fweet-fmelling Fleabane, with naked 
purple Flowers. 

9. Conyza major inodor a. belenii folio ith 
tegrOy ficco & duro, cicborii fiore alboy e ramo- 
rum lateribus exeunte. Sloan. Cat. Greater un- 
(avoury Fleabane, with hard dry Elecampane- 
leaves, and white Flowers growing from the 
Side of the Branches. 

10. Conyza fruticofiy folio bafiatOy fore 
pallide purpureo. Sloan . Cat. Jam. Shrubby 
American Fleabane, with a ipear-lhapcd Lea 
and a pale-purple Flower. 

11. Conyza urticx folio. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
American Fleabane, with a Nettle-leaf 

12. Con yz berbaceay caule alatOy fa licit folio t 
fioribus umbellatis purpureis mmortbus. Houft . 
Herbaceous American Fleabane, with a Wil¬ 
low-leaf, and finaller purple Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

13. Conyza odor at ay bellidis folio villofo 
& vifeofo. Houft. Sweet-lmelling Fleabane, 
with a vifoous hairy Daizy-leaf 

14. Conyza fympbytifacie , fiore luteo. Houft. 
American Fleabane, with the Face of Comfrey, 
and a yellow Flower. 

ij. Conyza linariee folioy fioribus parvis 
fpicatis albis. Houft. American Fleabane, with 
a Toad-flax-leaf, and fmall white Flowers grow¬ 
ing in Spikes. 

Thefe (hrubby Fleabanes are Natives of 
the IVeft'IndieSy where they ufually grow about 
fix or leven Feet high, and lome of the Tree- 
kinds ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. They are all propagated 
by Seeds, which (hould be (own (oon after 
they are ripe j for as they have light downy 
Seeds, they will hot retain their growing 
Quality very long. If the Seeds are (own in' 
Autumn, they will remain in the Ground all 
the Winter, and the Plants will appear the 
following Spring: but then the Pots in which 
the Seeds are fown (hould be plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and fecured from 
Cold, otherwile the Seeds will periffi in Winter. 
And when the Seeds are kept out of the 
Ground ’till Spring, they rarely grow: but 
as thefe Plants ieldom produce Seeds in this 
Country, the fureft Method to obtain them, 
is to have their Seeds fown in a Bok of 
Earth, foon after they are ripe in the natu¬ 
ral Countries of their Growth, and font over 

to 
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to England. When thefe Tubs of Earth 
arrive, they Ihould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and frequently re- 
frelhed with Water, which will foon bring up 
the Plants, if their Seeds were not deftroyed 
in their PafTage. 

When the Plants begin to appear above¬ 
ground, the Glafles of the Hot-bed (hould 
be railed every Day in warm Weather, to 
admit frefh Air to the Plants; otherwife they 
will draw up weak, and be foon fpoiled : they 
muft alfo be frequently refrelhed with Water 
in warm Weather j for they are all very thirfty 
Plants, mod of them naturally growing in 
low fwampy Grounds. When the Plants are 
grown about two Inches high, they fhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in afepa- 
rate Pot filled with light frefh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to fhade the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed every Day with Mats, to fcreen the 
Plants from the Heat of the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
muft have a large Share of frefh Air, as alfo a 
great Quantity of Moifture in warm Weather. 
In Winter thefe Plants muft be placed in the 
Stove, where they may enjoy a moderate 
Warmth; for if they are kept too hot, they 
will make weak Shoots in Winter, which will 
render them very unfightly. In Summer they 
muft have a large Share of frefh Air, but 
muft not be placed in the open Air j for 
they are too tender to thrive abroad in 
this Climate. 

Thefe Plants will produce their Flowers in 
two or three Years after they are raifed j they 
will continue many Years, provided they are 
carefully managed, and will flower annually 
toward the latter Part of the Summer. 

The herbaceous Kinds muft be propagated 
in the fame manner as hath been direded for 
the woody Kinds j but thefe will decay an¬ 
nually to the Surface, and rife again every 
Spring from the Root. When the green Shoots 
begin to decay, the Plants fhould not be over¬ 
watered, left thereby the Roots fhould be 
rotted j but during the time of their Growth, 
they muft be plentifully watered. Thefureft 
Method to have thefe Plants produce their 
Flowers, is to plunge the Pots into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, in the Spring, 
always obferving to let them have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, to prevent 
their fhooting too weak, and water them fre¬ 
quently j with this Management they will pro¬ 
duce their Flowers every Year: but as they 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in England , the 
Pots muft be removed into the Stove in 
Winter to preferve their Roots, which may 
be parted in the Spring, at the time when 
they are plunged into the Hot-bed, by which 
Method they may be increafed. 

COPAIBA, The Balfam of Capevi- 
tree. 

The Cbaratfers are; 

It hath a Flower cottfijlhig of five Leaves , 
which expands inform of aRofe ; the Pointal 
is fixed in the Centre of the Flower , which after- 
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ward becomes a Pod j in which are contained one 
or two Seeds , which are furrotmded with a 
Pulp of a yellow Colour. 

We have but one Sort of this Tree; which 


is 


Copaiba folio fubrotundo , fiore rubro. 
The Balfam ofCapevi, with a roundifh Leaf, 
and a red Flower. 

The Tree grows near a Village called Aya - 
pel, in the Province of Antiochi , in the Spamjh 
IVefi-Indies: this is about ten Days Journey 
from Cartbagena. There are great Numbers 
of thefe Trees in the Woods about this Vil¬ 
lage, which grow to the Height of fifty or 
fixty Feeti fome of thefe Trees do not yield 
any of the Balfam ; thole which do, are di- 
ftinguifhed by a Ridge which runs along their 
Trunks. Thefe Trees are wounded in their 
Centre, and they place Calabafh Shells, or 
fome other Veflels, to the wounded Part, to 
receive the Balfam , which will all flow out in 
a fhort time. One of thefe Trees will yield 
five or fix Gallons of the Balfam ; but though 
the Trees will thrive well after being tapp’d, 
yet they never afford any more Ballam. 

As this Balfam is ufed in Medicine, it 
deferves our Application to procure the Trees, 
and cultivate them in fome of the Englifh 
Colonies of America ; for as the Englifh are 
poffefled of Lands in fo many different La¬ 
titudes, they might cultivate molt Kinds of 
Trees and Plants, from the different Parts of 
the World, which are ufeful in Medicine, 
Dying, or for any other advantageous Pur- 
pofe. 

The Seeds of this Tree were brought from 
the Country of their Growth, by Mr. Robert 
Millar , Surgeon, who fowed a Part of them 
in Jamaica , which he informed me, had fuc- 
ceeded very well; fo that we may hope to 
have thefe Trees propagated in great Plenty 
in a few Years, in fome of the Englifh Go- 
lonies, if the Slothfulnefs of the Inhabitants 
doth not fuffer them to perifh, as they have 
the Cinamon-tree, and fome other ufeful 
Plants, which have been carried thither by 
curious Perfons. 

There are not at prefent any of thefe Trees 
in Europe , that I can learn ; for thofe Seeds 
which Mr. Millar fent over to England , were 
all deftroyed by Infers in their PafTage, fo 
that not one of them fucceeded in the feveral 
Places where they were lown: but could frefh 
Seeds be procured, the Plants might be raifed 
in England , and preferved in the Bark-ftoves 
very well; for the Country of their Growth 
is much more temperate than many others, 
from whence we have been furnilhed with 
a great Variety of Plants, which fucceed 
very well in the Stovesj and fome of them 
arrive to a great Degree of Perfedion. 

COR ALLODENDRON, The Coral-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 

arC i! Corallodendron triphyllum Ameri- 
cavum minus , fpinis & {omnibus mgricantibus. 
q’ourn. Lefler three-leaved American Coral- 

tree, with blacker Seeds and Spines. 

rjy 2. CORAL- 
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2. Corallodendron triphyilum Amert- 
canum non fpinofum , foliis acutioribus, fiore 
pallido rubente. Three-leaved American Co¬ 
ral-tree without Spines, having pointed 
Leaves, and pale red Flowers. 

3. Corallodendron triphyilum Ameri- 
canum , caudice Ed nervis foliorum fpinofis ar - 
mat is. Three-leaved American Coral-tree, 
whofe Stalk and the Nerves of the Leaves are 
armed with Spines. 

The Seeds of thefe three Sorts were lent 
from Cartbagena in New Spain , by Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Millar, who collected them in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of that Place. Thefe are propa¬ 
gated in the fame manner as hath been directed 
in the former Volume, for the three Sorts 
there mentioned, to which the Reader is de- 
fired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 

CORIARIA, Myrtle-leaved Sumach, vulgo. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a Flower compofed of ten Stamina, (or 
threads) each having two Apices , and arife 
from the Bottom of the Calyx, which is divided 
into five Parts to the Bafe. When the Flower 
is pajfed, the Pointal (which is contained in 
another Cup, divided alfo into five Parts to the 
Bafe') becomes f jointly with the Cup) a Fruit 
containing five kidney-Jhaped Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant j 
which is, 

Coriaria vulgaris. Mem. Acad. Scien. 
Ann. 1711. Myrtle-leaved Sumach, vulgo. 

This is a low Shrub, feldom riling above 
three or four Feet high; the Flowers ap¬ 
pear in April, which are produced from the 
joints thro’ the whole Length of the Shoots. 
Thefe confift of feveral Stamina or Threads, 
which are of a red Colour ; but there is no 
great Beauty in the Plant. 

I have obferved, that the feveral Plants we 
have in the Englijh Gardens, have no Embryo 
or Rudiment of the Fruit; which makes me 
fufpedl, that they are Male and Female in 
different Plants: but as Monfieur Nififol, a 
curious Botanift of Montpelier, who has given 
a particular Account of this Plant to the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Paris, has taken no Notice 
of this Difference; I mufl leave it to be 
decided by thofe who may have an Opportu¬ 
nity of examining the Plants in the Country 
of their Growth. * 

It may be propagated plentifully from the 
Suckers, which are produced from the creep¬ 
ing Roots in great Abundance: thefe fhould 
be taken off in March , and planted into a 
Nurfery to form good Roots $ where they 
may continue one of two Years, and then muft 
be removed to the Places Where they are to 
remain. 

This Plant delights in loamy Soil, which 
is not too ftiff ; and Ihould be placed where 
it may have Shelter from the North and Eaft 
Winds, where it will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and will flower 
better than if it is prelerved in Pots, and 
fheltered in the Winter, as is by feme prac- 
tifed. 


This Plant is ufed by the Tanners for dre£ 
fing their Leather in the South Parts of France, 
where it grows wild in great Plenty. 

CORIS. We have no Englijh Name for 
this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a monopetalous perfonated Bower, 
whofe hinder Part is tubulous , but the fore Part 
is fijaped like a Fan ; from the Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder 
Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes 
a globular Fruit, divided into feveral Parts , 
containing roundijh Seeds, which are inclojed 
by the Calyx. 

The Species are; 

1. Coris cocrulea maritima. C.B.P. Ma¬ 
ritime blue Coris. 

2. Coris maritima , fiore rubro. C. B. P. 
Maritime Coris, with a red Flower. 

5. Coris maritima,fiorealbo. H. R. Mon/p. 
Maritime Coris, with a white Flower. 

Thefe Plants grow wild about Montpelier, 
and in moft Places in the South of France * 
they feldom grow above a Foot high, and 
fpread near the Surface of the Ground like 
Heath ; and in June, when they are full of 
Flowers, they make a very pretty Appear¬ 
ance. 

They may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of frefh Earth ; 
and when the Plants are about three Inches 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted, feme of 
them into Pots filled with frefh light Earth 
that they may be fheltered in Winter, and the 
• others into a warm Border, where they will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, but in fevere Froft they are generally 
deftroyed; for which Reafon, it will be pro¬ 
per to have feme Plants of each Sort in Pots 
which may be put under a common Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they may be covered 
in frofty Weather j but when it is mild, they 
fhould have a great Share of free Air. Thefe 
Plants fometimes produce ripe Seeds in 
England ; but as they do not conftantly per¬ 
fect their Seeds, it will be proper to in- 
creafe them from Slips and Cuttings, which 
will take Roor, if planted in April on a very 
gentle Hot-bed, fhaded from the Sun, and 
duly watered. 

CORNUS, The Dog-berry Tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Cornus feemina Virginiana , angufliore' 
folio. The Virginian Dog-berry Tree, with a 
narrower Leaf. 

2. Cornus mas Virginiana, foliis oblongis , 
fruCtu rubro majore. The Male Virginian 
Dog-berry, with oblong Leaves, and a larger 
red Fruit. 

3. Cornus mas Virginiana, flofeulis pluri- 
mis albidis, ex involucro tetrapetalo rubro ir- 
rumpentibus. D. Bantfier. Pluk. Pbyt. ttab. 26. 

F. 3. Virginian Dog-berry, with many fmall 
white Flowers, coming out of a four-leaved 
red Involucrum. 

4. Cornus 
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4. Cornus racemofa , trifolia & quinque- produce Flowers, but feldom abide many 
folia , foliis foraminulatis. Plum. Cat. Branch- Years in Gardens, 
ing American Dog-berry, with three or five 


Leaves. 

5. Cornus pumila herb ace a, Cham neper i- 
clymenum did a. Hort. Eltb. Dwarf Honey- 
fuckle, •vulgo. 

The firft, lecond and third Sorts are very 
hardy Plants, and will thrive very well in the 
open Air in this Climate : they may be pro¬ 
pagated either by Seeds or Layers ; but as 
their Seeds are feldom perfected in this Coun- 
. try, the laying down of their tender 
Branches in the Spring is the moft expedi¬ 
tious Method of propagating them; for when 
the Seeds are procured from abroad, they re¬ 
main a whole Year in the Ground, before the 
Plants appear; whereas the Layers will be 
fiifficiently rooted in one Year for tranfplant- 
ing, lo that they will have two Years Growth 
Advance of thole raifed from Seeds. 

Thefe Plants thrive beft on a moift light 
Ground; for in the Country of their natural 
Growth, they are commonly found in fwampy 
Places. They ufually grow about ten or 
twelve Feet high, and fpread pretty much on 
every Side into Branches; therefore they 
fhould be intermixed with Shrubs of the lame 
Growth, in wildernels Quarters, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 

The fourth Sort is much more tender than 
either of the former; thefe may be propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, which mull be fown in Pots 
filled with light frefh Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to water the Pots frequently in warm 
Weather, as alfo to raife the Glades of the 
Hot-bed to admit frelh Air. Thefe Seeds 
many times remain in the Ground a whole 
Year before the Plants will appear; in which 
Cafe you mull let the Pots remain in the Hot¬ 
bed, being careful to weed them ; and in 
Winter the Glades muft be covered with Mats 
to prevent the Froft from getting to the Seeds; 
which will dedroy them. When the Plants 
come up, they muft be frequently watered ; 
and when they are about three Inches high, 
they fhould be carefully taken out of the 
Pots, and each planted into a feparate Pot filled 
with light frelh Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, oblerving to fcreen them 
from the Sun until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they muft be frequently 
watered, and in warm YVeather fhould have a 
large Share of frelh Air. In Winter they muft 
be placed in the Stove ; for while thefe Plants 
are young, they are tender ; but when they 
have acquired Strength, they may be placed 
in the Green-houie in Winter, and in Summer 
they may be expofed in the open Air in a 
warm Situation. Thefe Plants will produce 
their Flowers in England , but they never yer- 
fe& their Seeds in this Country. 

The Dwarf Honey-fuckles grow on Cheviot 
Hills in Northumberland , and on mafty hhh 
Mountains in Northern Countries, but are 
with Difficulty preferved in Gardens. They 
muft be planted in a ftrong moift Soil, and a 
fhady Situation; where they will lbmuimes 


CORNUTIA. (We have no Englifij 
Name for this Plant. It is fo called prom 
Corn ut us, a Pbyfician of Paris, who pub - 
lijhed a Htftory of Canada PlantsJ 
The Characters are; 

It hath a monopetalous , perfonated Flower , 
whofe upper Lip fiands ercCl , buttle under Lip 
is divided into three Parts ; from the Flower- 
cup arifes the Powtal , which is fixed like a 
Nail in the hinder Part of the Flower , which 
afterward becomes a fpherical faccident Berry , 
including Seeds , which are fer the mofi part 
kidney-jbaped. 

There is but one Species of this Plant yet 
known; which is, 

Cornutia flore pyramidato coeruleo , foliis 
incanis. Plum. Cornutia with a pyramidal 
Flower, and hoary Leaves. 

This Plant was firft difeovered by Father 
Plumier in America , who gave it the Name. 
It is found in Plenty in leveral of the Iflands 
in the Wefi-Indies , and at Campechy , and La 
Vera Cruz i from both which Places I received 
the Seeds, which were there collected by my 
late ingenious Friend, Dodlor William 
Houfioun. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown early in the Spring on a Hot bed; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate halfpeny 
Pot, filled with light frefh Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, oblerving 
to fhade them until they have taken Root ; 
after which time they fhould have frefh Air 
let into the Bed, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon, and they muft be frequently 
watered (for they naturally grow on lwampy 
Soils). When the Plants have filled thefe 
Tots with their Roots, they fhould be fhifted 
into others of a larger Size, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, where they fhould be 
continued till Odder ; when they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Bark-ftove, and plunged into 
the Tan ; for otherwife it will be very difficult 
to preferve them thro* the Winter. The Stove 
in Which thefe Plants are placed, fhould be 
kept to a temperate Heat marked on 
Mr .Fowlers Thermometers, which will agree 
better with them than a hotter Stove. The 
third Year from Seed thefe Plants will flower, 
when they make a fine Appearance in the 
Stove, but they never perfect their Seeds in 
England. 

They may be alfo propagated by Cuttings, 
which, if planted into Pots filled with frefh 
Earth, and plunged into a Bark-bed, ob- 
forving to fhade and water them, will take 
Root, and muft be afterwards treated as the 
feediing Plants. 

CORONILLA, Jointed-podded Colutea. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

n. Coronilla fihquis & feminibus craf- 
fioribus. Foiirn. Jointed-pcddcd Colutea, 
with thick Pods and Seeds. 
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8. Coro n ill a Americana fcandens pen- 
taphylla. Plum. Five-leaved American joint- 
ed-podded Colutea, with climbing Stalks. 

The feventh Sort grows to the Height of 
two or three Feet, and branches out on every 
Side, lo as to form a regular Shrub. This 
may be propagated by Seeds, which (hould be 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are about two Inches 


Country, where they do not commonly per¬ 
fect their Seeds. 

COTYLEDON, Navel-wort. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are ; 

i. Cotyledon major arborefcens Afra , 
fvliis orbiculatis glands^ liti.bo purpureo & ma- 
culis viridibus oruatis. Boerb. Ind alt. Greater 


high, they (hould be carefully tranfplanted in¬ 
to (mail Pots, filled with light frefh Earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed, being 
careful to lereen them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which time 
they mud have a large Share of frelh Air, 
otherwile they will draw up very weak ; they 
muft alio be frequently watered in warm 
Weather. When thefe Plants have acquired 
Strength, they (hould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees; for in Summer they 
(hould be taken out of the Hot-bed, and (ome 
of them may be planted in warm Borders j 
but it will be proper to keep (ome in Pots, 
that they may be (heltered in Winter ; for in 
fevere Froft, thole in the Borders will be in 
Danger of fuflfering thereby. Thele Plants 
produce their Flowers in the Spring, when 
they make an agreeable Appearance, and in 
Augufi they perfect their Seeds. 

. The eighth Sort was difcovercd by Father 
Plumier in America. I received the Seeds of 
this Plant from Cartbagena , which was lent 
me by my late ingenious Friend, Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Houftoun. This Plant is propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be (own early in the 
Spring on a moderate Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants arc come up, they (hould be each 
tranfplanted into a half-peny Pot, filled 
with frefh rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to (hade them 
until they have taken Root; after which 
time they (hould have Air and Water in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Sea(on ; and 
when they have filled thele Pots with their 
Roots, they (hould be Ihifted into Pots of a 
larger Size, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they muft remain until Autumn, 
when they (hould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Tan. Thefe Plants muft 
be conftantly kept in the Bark-ftove, and 
placed among Plants which require a moderate 
Heat; where they will thrive and flower, and 
(hould be fupported by tall Sticks, round 
which they twine, as Hops do ; (o that 
they muft not be fuffered to twift round other 
Plants, left they over-bear and fpoil them 
Thefe are very proper Plants to place againft 
an Elpalier on the back Part of the Stove, 
amongft other climbing Plants, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 

This Sort will continue two or three Years, 
provided it be carefully managed, and will 
ibmetimes produce ripe Seeds in this Country ; 
but it will be proper to lay down (ome of the 
Shoots, either into the Tan, or Pots of frefh 
Earth plunged into the Tan, becaufe thefe 
will often take Root, whereby a Supply of 
young Plants may be obtained ; which is a 
lure Method to preferve the Kind in this 


Tree-like African Navel-wort, with rounder 
fea-green Leaves, having purple Edges, and 
(potted with Green. 

2. Cotyledon Capenfis , folio femiglobato. 
Hort. Eltb. Navel-wort of the Cape of Good 
Hope , with thick half globular Leaves. 

The firft of thele Plants ufually grows to 
the Height of two or three Feet in this Coun¬ 
try, and divides into many Branches: it is 
eafily propagated by Cuttings in any of the 
Summer Months, if, after they are taken from 
the Plants, they are laid in a dry Place for a 
Week or ten Days, that the wounded Parts 
may heal before they are planted; otherwile 
they are fubjed to rot. When the Cuttings 
are fit to plant, they (hould be each put into 
a half-peny Pot filled with a Mixture of 
frefh Earth, Lime-rubbilh and Sea-fand, in 
equal Proportion ; then plunge the Pots into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, which will greatly 
promote their Rooting; in about fix Weeks 
after planting, the Cuttings will be well root¬ 
ed, when they may be taken out of the Hot¬ 
bed, and placed in the open Air, in a Situa¬ 
tion where they may be defended from ftrong 
Winds; where they may remain till the middle 
of Ottober , provided there happens no frofty 
Weather before ; then they muft be removed 
into an airy Glafs-cafe, where they may be de¬ 
fended from the Froft and Wet, and enjoy a 
large Share of frefh Air; in which Place they 
will thrive better than in a Green-houfe, 
where they cannot have lb much free Air. 

The fecond Sort is of humbler Growth, 
feldom rifing above a Foot high : this pro¬ 
duces many (hort Branches near the Ground, 
tho’ it never fpreads very far, but may be con¬ 
fined in Imall Pots. This is propagated in the 
lame manner as the former Sort, and Ihould 
be treated in the fame Method. 

COURBARIL, [ This is ^American 
Name, by -which the Indians call this free] 
The Locuft-tree, -vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous Flower , from wbofe 
Calyx arifes the Poiutal ; -which afterward be¬ 
comes an unicapfular bard Pod, including roundifta 
bard Seeds , wbicb are furrounded with a fun¬ 
gous ftriugy Subjlance. 

Weknow but one Species ofthis Plant; -viz. 

Cou rbar.il bifolta, fiore pyramidato. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Courbaril with two Leaves let to¬ 
gether, and a pyramidal Flower, commonly 
called Locuft-tree , by the Englifb Inhabitants 
of America. 

The Pods of this Tree are frequently 
brought from America , by the Title of Locuft, 
from the Seeds of which thele Plants may be 
railed. Thele Seeds (hould be lown on a 
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Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
Plants are come up,they fhould be very care¬ 
fully taken up, and each planted into a fniall 
Pot, filled with firefh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
to lhade them until they have taken Root j 
after which time they Ihould have Air and 
Water in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Sealon ; but they will not bear to be quite ex- 
poled to the open Air in England, even in the 
hotteft Part of Summer. In Winter thefe 
Plants muft be removed into the Bark-Hove; 
and plunged into the Tan, among the tenderer 
Sorts of Exotic Plants; and during that Seafon 
they Ihould be frequently refrelhecl with Water:, 
but it ihould not be given to them in large 
Quantities; for they are impatient of much 
Wet. If thele Plants are continued in the 
Bark-Hove, and Ihifted into larger Pots as 
they, increafe in Size, they may be preferved: 
but I believe it will be many Years before they 
will produce Flowers in Europe j for they are 
of very flow Growth, after the firfl fix 
Months, being in this refpe& like the Aca¬ 
jou. 

CRASSULA, Lefler Orpine or Houfeleek. 
The Cbarafters are; 

It bath the Appearance of Houfeleek or Na - 
•velwort, from the latter of which it only dif¬ 
fers in having a Jbort tubulous Flower , confut¬ 
ing of we Leaf. 

The Species are; 

t. Crass v la altiffma perforata. Hort. Eltb. 
TalJefl Craflula, with Leaves furrounding the 
Stalks, commonly called Aloe perfoliata. 

z. Crassula anacampferotis folio. Hort. 
Eltb. Craflula with an Orpine-leaf 

3. Crassula portulacee facie, arborefcens . 
Hort. Eltb. Tree-like Craflula, with the Face 
of Purflane, commonly called the Purflane- 
tree. 

4. Crassula ceepofa longifolia. Hort. Eltb. 
Onion-like Craflula, With a long Leaf. 

5. Crassula caalefcens, foliis fempervivt 
trues atts. Hort. Eltb. Sulky Craflula, with 
Houfeleek-leaves. 

6. Crassula mefembriantbemi facie, foliis 
Ungioribus afperis. Hort. Eltb. Craflula with 
the Face of Ficoides, and long rough Leaves. 

7. Crassula brbicularis repens, foliis fem - 
fervivi. Hort. Eltb. Creeping orbicular Crafe 
fula, with Houfeleek-leaves. 

8. Crassula portulacee facie, repens. Hort. 
Eltb. Creeping Craflula, with the Appearance 
of Purflane. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the Cape] of 
Good Hope, from whence they were brought 
into the European Gardens. The firfl, third 
and fifth Sorts, Will grow to be fhrubby: the 
firfl doth not fend forth any Side-branches, 
unlefs the Top be cut off, or feme way injured ; 
but it may be trained up fit or eight Feet high; 
if it is fupported with a Stake. The third 
Sort grows almoft in a pyramidal Form, and 
the Stalks and Leaves have the Appearance of 
Purflane. The fifth Sort grows very bulhy, 
and the Stalks are Very full of Joints, and lb 
Vol. II. 


brittle, that on the Touch they break, and 
the Pieces which fall on the Ground will take 
Root, lo that it is eafily propagated. The 
other Sorts are of lower Growth, moft of 
them trailing on the Ground. The eighth 
Soft doth not continue bove two Years, but 
it frequently ripens Seed, which, if permitted 
to fcatter upon the Earth in the Pots, and 
they are Iheltered in Winter, will produce 
young Plants, whereby the Kind maybeealilv 
preferved. * 

The third Sort has not produced any 
Flowers in this Country, that I could ever 
hear; but from the Appearance of the Plant 
it is ranged along with thefe. 9 

All thefe Sorts may be eafily propagated, 
by planting their Cuttings in any of the Sum¬ 
mer Months, on a fh ady Border, where they 
will foon take Root, and may be then potted 
in a landy-rubbifhing Earth ; and muft be 
treated in the fame manner as the Ficoides’s, 
to which I fliall refer the Reader to avoid Re¬ 
petition. 

Crotolaria. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
kre; * 

t. Crotolaria Americana, caule alato, 
foliis pilofis, floribus in tbyrfo luteis. Martyn. 
Bsc ad. 5. American Crotolaria, with a wing¬ 
ed Stalk, hairy Leaves, and yellow Flowers 
growing in a Spike. 

z. Crotolaria ari folio fagittato, fore 
luteo. Plum. Cat. Crotolaria With a Ipear- 
fhaped Arum-leaf; and a yellow Flower. 

3. Crotolaria ari folio fagittato, fore 
furpurafeente. Plum. Cat. Crotolaria with a 

. fpear-fhaped Arum-leaf, and a purplilh 
Flower. 

4. Crotolaria frutefeens birfuta, fore 
luteo, ramulis alatis, foliis mucronatis. Houfl. 
Shrubby hairy Crotolaria, with a yellow 
Flower, wing’d Branches, and pointed Leaves. 

The firfl three Sorts are annual Plants, 
which (hould be railed on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; for if they are not brought for¬ 
ward at that Seafen, they feldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. As thefe Sorts are to 
be managed in the feme manner as thofe 
which are mentioned in the former Volume, 
it is needlefs to repeat it here. 

The fourth Sort will grow to the Height of 
fix or feven Feet, provided they are preferved 
in a warm Stove, otherwife they will not live 
through the Winter. Thefe are propagated 
by Seeds, which Ihould be fown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up at) Inch high, they Ihould be care¬ 
fully tranfplanted into fmall Pots filled with 
frelh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to lhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which time, 
they Ihould have Air and Water in propor¬ 
tion to the Warmth of the Sealon. In this 
Bed they may remain until the, Plants reach 
the Glafles, when they muft be removed into 
the Bark-ftove, obferving to Ihift the Plants 
into larger Pots, as they fliall require. 

U CUIETE, 
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CUIETE, The Calaba(h-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

it bath a Flower confining of one Leaf of an 
anomalous Figure , and divided at the Brim in¬ 
to feveral Parts ; from whofe Cup rifes the 
Pointal , fixed like a Nail in the binder Part of 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a fiejhy 
Fruit, having a bard Shelf inclofing many 
beart-Jbaped Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Cuiete foliis oblongis angufiis, tnagno 
fruduovato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Calabafh- 
tree with narrow oblong Leaves, and a large 
oval Fruit. 

2. Cuiete latifolia,fruClu put amine fragili. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The broad-leav’d Calabalh- 
tree, with tender-Ihell’d Fruit. 

3. Cuiete minima, fruCiu duro. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The leaft Calabalh-tree, with a 
hard Fruit. 

4. Cuiete angufiifolia , fruCtu minori glo- 
bofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow-leav’d Cala- 
balh tree, with a lelTer globular Fruit. 

5. Cuiete angufiifolia, fruClu rninori ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow-leav’d Calabalh-ttee, 
with a lefleroval Fruit. 

The firft and fecond Sorts rile to the 
Height of twenty-five or thirty Feet, in the 
JVefi-Indies , where they grow naturally in 
Woods and the Savanna’s. The Shells of this 
Fruit are ufed by Negroes for Cups to drink 
out of, as alio for Inftruments of Mufic, by 
making a Hole in the Shell, and clearing it of 
the Pulp and Seeds; then they put in fmall 
Stones, or the hard Seeds of Trees, with 
which they make a lort of Rattle. 

Thele Plants, being all of them tender, can¬ 
not be maintained in this Country, unlels they 
are prelerved in warm Stoves. They are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which Ihould be obtained 
from the Countries where they naturally grow; 
for they never produce any Fruit in this 
Country. Thefe Seeds Ihould be lown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with light frelh 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot*bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark: the Earth in thefe Pots muft be 
frequently refrelhed with Water; for if it be 
kept dry, the Seeds will not vegetate: in 
a' out five Weeks after the Seeds are fown, 
the Plants will begin to appear; when they 
muft be duly watered, and the GlalTes of the 
Hot-bed Ihould be railed every Day, to ad¬ 
mit frelh Air to the Plants, and let the Steam, 
which will arife from the Bed, pafs off; which 
is very injurious to young Plants,, when it is 
pent amongft them. When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they Ihould be care¬ 
fully tranfplanted, each into a feparate fmall 
Pot, filled with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, being careful to lcreen 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muft have frelh 
Air admitted to them in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, and muft be duly 
watered; for as they naturally grow on lwam- 
py Grounds, they require a pretty large 
Share of Moifture in warm Weather. 

In Winter thefe Plants muft be removed in¬ 
to the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; 
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for they do not thrive well, if they are placed 
on Boards in a dry Stove ; becaufe the Fibres 
of the Roots, which are toward the Side and 
Bottom of the Pots, will dry, and retard the 
Growth of the Plants, if the Pots are not fur- 
rounded with Tan, which always retains fome 
Moifture, which keeps the Fibres of the Plants 
dudtile, and thereby is greatly beneficial to 
them. 

In Summer thefe Plants may have a large 
Share of Air, by opening the GlalTes of 
the Stove; but they will not thrive, if they are 
taken out of the Stove, and placed in the open 
Air ; fo that they Ihould always be kept in the 
Bark-ftove, oblerving to Ihift them into larger 
Pots, as they advance in their Growth. 
With this Management, they may be pre- 
ferved many Years, and brought to a large Size; 
when they will make a fine Appearance 
amongft tender Exotic Plants in the Stove; for 
they retain their Leaves throughout the Year. 

CUPRESSUS, The Cyprefs-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; * 

1. Cupressus Lufitanica patula , frufiu 

rninori. fount. Spreading Portugal Cyprels ' 
with a fmaller Fruit. ~ * 

2. Cupressus Americana, fruClu minimo. 
American Cyprels, with the leaft Fruit, com¬ 
monly called White Cedar in America. 

The firft of thefe Trees is rarely to be feen 
in the Engltfh Gardens at prefent, nor is it fo 
well worth cultivating as any of the other 
Kinds, it being of humbler Growth, and of a 
lefs regular Figure. This may be propagated 
by Seeds in the fame manner as the common 
Sort, and is equally hardy; lb that whoever 
hath an Inclination to cultivate this Tree, 

• Ihould procure the Cones from Lisbon , near 
which Place it grows very common. 

The fecond Sort is a Native of North Ame¬ 
rica, where it grows to a confiderable Height, 
and affords an uleful Timber to the Inhabitants 
for many Purpofes. This Sort is extremely 
worth cultivating in England ; for as it grows 
in a much colder Country, there is no Dan¬ 
ger of its thriving well in the open Air in 
England ; and being an Ever-green of regular 
Growth, will add to the Variety in wilder- 
nefs Quarters, or other Plantations of Ever¬ 
green-trees. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be lown in the Spring in Boxes or 
Tubs filled with light frelh Earth, and placed 
where they may en joy the morning Sun till 
eleven or twelve o^Iock; in dry Weather 
they Ihould be duly watered, and conftantly 
kept clear from Weeds: in this Situation they 
may remain till Michaelmas, when they Ihould 
be removed to a warmer Place ; for the Plants 
will not appear till the following Spring, lb 
that it will be proper to place the Boxes or 
Tubs near a South W'all, Pale or Hedge, du¬ 
ring the Winter Seafon, left by being too 
much (haded, the Wet of the W inter Seafon 
Ihould roc the Seeds. In the Spring follow¬ 
ing, il thele Tubs or Boxes are placed on a 
moderate Hot-bcd, it will bring up the Plants 

very 
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Very (oon, and greatly forward their Growth; 
but as the Spring advances, they Ihould be 
inured to bear the open Air by degrees ; and 
in May they muft be taken out of the Hot¬ 
bed, and placed in a fhelter’d Situation, where 
they may enjoy the morning Sun, being care¬ 
ful to keep them clear from Weeds, as alio to 
water them duly in dry Weather. The fol- 
Jowing Winter it will be proper to remove the 
Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; for the 
Plants, being very young, are lomewhat ten¬ 
derer than they will be afterward. Toward 
the latter End of March , or the Beginning of 
Aprils juft before the Plants begin to (hoot, 
they (hould be carefully taken up out of the 
Boxes ; and having prepared a Bed or two 
( according to the Quantity of Plants railed ) 
\of frelh Earth in a warm Situation, the Plants 
(hould be planted therein in Rows about 
eighteen Inches afunder, and about a Foot 
Diftance Plant from Plant in the Rows: this 
Work fhould be done in cloudy Weather, when 
there is Rain; for in dry Weather, when 
Eafterly Winds commonly blow at this Sea- 
ion, it will be very dangerous to tranfplant 
thefe Plants ; fo that it had better be deferred 
a Fortnight longer, till there is an Alteration 
of Weather, than hazard the Plants. When 
the Plants are planted, they (hould be watered 
to fettle the Earth to their Roots; and then 
the Surface of the Ground (hould be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from penetrating to the Roots of the Plants; 
for nothing is more injurious to thefe Plants, 
than to have their Fibres dried when they are 
tranfplanted ; therefore the Plants (hould not 
be taken out of the Tubs, till you are ready 
to place them in the Ground; for they will not 
bear to lie out of the Ground any time with¬ 
out great Danger. 

Thele Plants may remain in the Beds where 
they are firft tranfplanted, three or four Years; 
during which time the Ground muft be con- 
ftantly kept clean from Weeds; and every 
Spring the Ground muft be carefully dug be¬ 
tween the Plants, in doing of which great 
Care (hould be had, not todifturb theirRoots, 
nor to lay them bare, left the Wind and Sun 
(hould injure them. When the Plants are 
about two Feet and a half, or three Feet 
high, they (hould be tranfplanted where they 
are to remain: theTime for this Work is in 
Aprils in moift cloudy Weather. In taking of 
the Plants up, there (houid be as much Earth 
prel'erved to theirRoots aspoflible; and if 
they are to be carried to any Diftance, it will 
be propertoput them into Baskets, to prevent 
the Earth from falling from them ; for if it 
(hould, there will be great Hazard of their 
growing: when they are planted, they muft 
be well watered to fettle the Earth to their 
Roots ; and (ome Mulch (houid be laid upon 
the Ground about their Roots, to prevent the 
Wind and Sun from drying them ; and if 
the Sealon (hould prove dry, it will be proper 
to water them once or twice a Week until they 
are thoroughly rooted ; after which time they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and dig the Ground 
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about them every Spring; with this Manage¬ 
ment the Plants will make great Progrels, and 
in a few Years will be out of Danger. 

This Sort of Cyprefs will grow as large in 
this Country, as the common Kind ; and will be 
very proper to intermix with them, either id 
Wilderneffes, or in any other Plaritations of 
thefe Trees, which will make an agreeable Di- 
verfity ; and the Wood of thele Trees may in 
time become ufeful for many Purpofes. 

But fuppofing the Timber of thele Trees 
were of no Uie, yet they are fo very orna¬ 
mental to Gardens, that no large Garden can 
be complete without many of thefe Trees j 
and it is to theie Trees that the Italian Villa’s 
owe a great Share of their Beauty ; for there 
is no Tree lb proper to place near Buildings 
the pyramidal upright Growth of their 
Branches affords a pidurelqueAppearance, and 
obftruds not the View of the Building ; and 
the Dark-green of their Leaves make a fine 
Contraft with the White of their Building: 
fothat, where-ever there are Temples or other 
Buildings creded in Gardens, there is ho Sort 
of Tree-fo proper to place near them as thele. 
In all the Landskips of Italian Villa’s, we (ee 
many Cyprcls-trees reprefented, which have a 
very agreeable Effed in the Pidure ; and the 
Trees, when rightly difpoled in a Garden, 
afford a no lels agreeable Prolped. 

CURUF-U. This is the Indian Name for 
this Plant, and we know of no Bngltjb Name 
to it at prelent. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a rofe-fjaped Flower , Confining of 
four or more Petals , which are placed in a cir¬ 
cular Order , from wbofe many-leavd Flower- 
cup arifes the Pointal ; which afterward be¬ 
comes a pear-Jhaped triangular Fruit , divided 
into three Parts' from the Fop to the Bottom , 
containing threeflefhy Seeds , which are fafiened 
to the Sced-veffel by a Jlender red Filament. 

The Species are ; 

i. Cur ur u fcandens . eimeaphylla , fru£tu 
racemnfo rubro. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing 
nine-leav’d Curufu, with red Fruit growing 
in a Bunch. 

, 2. Cururu fcandens pentaphylla. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing five-leav’d Cururu. 

3. Cururu fcandens triphylla. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Climbing three-leav’d Cururu. 

Thefe Plants grow plentifully intheldand 
of Jamaica , at La Vera Cruz , and feveral 
other Parts of America ; where they climb up 
Trees, and ramble over Hedges, Bulhes, or 
whatever grows near them. The firft, which 
is the largeft Plant of Growth, will many 
times climb up five and twenty, or thirty 
Feet high ; the other two feldom grow above 
fixteen or eighteen Feet high. 

Thefe Plants are prelcrved in curious Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens for the fake of Variety, but 
there is 110 great Beauty in them. They may 
be propagated by (owing their Seeds on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are come up, they (hould be each trans¬ 
planted into a Small halfpeny Pot, filled 
with light frelh Earth, and then plunged into a 
, moderate 
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moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
to (hade them until they have taken Root * 
after which time they fliould have a large Share 
6f freflt Air admitted to them in warnd Wea¬ 
ther, and muft be frequently refrelhed with 
Water. When the Plants have filled thefe 
Pots with their Roots, they Ihould be drifted 
into others of a larger Size, and plurtged into 
die Hot-bed again, treating them as before } 
in this Bed they may remain till Autumn 
(provided there is Room for them under the 
Glafs without being prefled); then they muft be 
removed into the Bark-ftove, and placed to¬ 
ward the Back-fide of the Bed; where if they 
are fupported by a Trellafe, they will climb 
up to a great Height, and produce Flowers. 
In Winter thefe Plants fliould have a tempe¬ 
rate Heat, and muft be often refrelhed with 
Water. 

CYDONIA, The Quince-tree. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume* 
are ; 

1. Cydonia fruftu oblongo Icevi dulci edu - 
lique. fourn. The Quince-tree with oblong 
fmooth fweet Fruit, which are eatable. 

2. CydOnia fruftu oblongo ntinori lanu- 
ginofo non eduli. fourn. Quince-tree with 
idler oblong downy Fruit, which are not eat¬ 
able. 

3. Cydonia anguftifolia vulgaris . fourn. 
The common Quince-tree, with narrow 
Leaves. 

Thefe three Sorts may be cultivated in the 
fame manner as the common Sorts, and are 
equally hardy ; lb that I (hall not repeat it in 
this Place, but (hall only obferve, that it is the 
beft Way to propagate them, either by Cut¬ 
tings or Layers; for thofe which are propa¬ 
gated from Suckers, will always continue to 
fend out a great Number of Suckers from their 
Roots, which renders them very unfightly. 

CYTISUS, The Bafe-tree Trefoil. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Cytisus glabris foliis fubrotundis , fedi* 
cults breviffiunis. G B. P. Round-leav’d fmooth 
Bafe-tree Trefoil, with fliort Foot-ftalks. This 
Is commonly fold by the Nurfery Gardeners, 
under the Title of Oft if us fecundus Clufii. 

2. Cytisus birfutus. j. B, Hairy Bafe- 
tree Trefoil. 

3. Cytisus fpinofus. H. L. Prickly Bafe- 
tree Trefoil. 

4. Cytisus Monfpefulanus , mediae folio , 
filiquis denfe congeftis & villofis. fourn. Bafe- 
tree Trefoil of Montpelier , with Medic-leaves, 
and hairy Pods, growing in Bunches. 

J. Cytisus incanusyfiliqui longiore. C. B. P. 
Hoary Bafe-tree Trefoil, with a longer Pod. 

6. Cytisus birfutus , fiore luteo purpura - 
fcente. C. B. P. Hairy Bafe-tree Trefoil, with 
a purplifh yellow Flower. 

7. Cytisus glaber viridis. C.B.P . Smooth 
green Bafe-tree Trefoil. 

8. Cytisus foliis incanis anguftis , quaft 
complicate. C. B. P. Bafe-tree Trefoil with 
narrow hoary Leaves. 


9. Cytisus humilis argenteus anguftifo - 
Hus. Tourn. Silvery dwarf Bafe-tree Trefoil, 
With narrow Leaves. 

to. Cytisus glutinofus 9 omnium minimus, 
fount. The leaft clammy Bafe-tree Trefoil. 

11. Cytisus argenteus linifolius , infularum 
Staecbadum. fourn. Silvery flax-leav*d Bafe- 
tree Trefoil of the Stecbades Iflands. 

12. Cytisus Hifpanicus procerior , anagr - 
ridis folio 9 floribus glomeratis. fount. Taller 
•Spanijb Bafe-tree Trefoil, with an Anagyris- 
leaf, and glomcrated Flowers. 

13. Cytisus Hifpanicus bumilior , floribus 
glomeratis. fourn. Lower Spanijb Bafe-tree 
Trefoil, with glomerated Flowers. 

14. Cytisus Lufitanicus , mediae foliis , 
floribus in foliorum alis. fount. Portugal Bafe- 
tree Trefoil, with a Medic-leaf, and the 
Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 

15. Cytisus Lufitanicus , foliis minimis ar- 
genteis , parvo fiore albo. fourn. Portugal 
Bafe-tree Trefoil, with the leaft filvery Leaves, 
and a fmall white Flower. 

16. Cytisus Lufitanicus , foliis exiguity 
magno fiore , filiquis latis 6? tomentofis. fourn. 
Portugal Bafe-tree Trefoil, with fmall Leaves, 
a large Flower, and broad woolly Pods. 

17. Cytisus fpinofus y filiqud villofi incani. 
fourn. Cor. Prickly Bafe-tree Trefoil, with 
white hairy Pods. 

18. Cytisus fpinofus Creticus , filiquH villis 
denfijfimis longiffimis & incanis obdufta. fourn. 
Cor. Prickly Bafe-tree Trefoil of Crete , with 
Pods covered with a thick long hoary Down. 

19. CtTisus orientalis minimus bumifu - 
fus. fount. Cor. The leaft low Eaflern Bafe- 
tree Trefoil. 

20. Cytisus orientalis bumifufus, fiore 
magno ex luteo purpurafcente. fourn. Cor. Low 
Eaftern Bafe-tree Trefoil, with a large purplifh 
yellow Flower. 

21. Cytisus orientalis bumifufus y facie 
trifolii pratenfis. fourn. Cor. Low Eaftern 
Bafe-tree Trefoil, with the Appearance of 
meadow Trefoil. 

22. Cytisus foliis argenteis. Wheel, hin. 
Silvery Bafe-tree Trefoil of Sir George Wbeeler. 

23. Cytisus orientalis, mediae foliis in 
canis & villofis fiore flavefcente. fourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Bafe-tree Trefoil, with hoary and 
hairy Leaves, and a yellowifli Flower. 

24. Cytisus orientalis latifolius fubtus 
incanus. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Bafe-tree Tre¬ 
foil, with broad Leaves, which are hoary 
underneath. 

25. Cytisus Africanus argenteusy flora 
atro-purpureo. Oldenl. Silvery African Bafe- 
tree Trefoil, with a dark purple Flower. 

26. Cytisus Africanus birfutus angufti- 
folius. Oldenl. Hairy African Bafe-tree Tre¬ 
foil, with narrow Leaves. 

27. Cytisus Americanus fpinofusy flori¬ 
bus luteis ad alas nafcentibus. Plum. Cat. Prick¬ 
ly American Bafe-tree Trefoil, with yellow 
Flowers growing at the Wings of the Leaves. 

28. Cytisus Americanus frutefcens fieri - 
ceus. Plum. Cat. Shrubby filky American 
Bafe-tree Trefoil. 

*9. Cytisus 
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29. Census Americauus arborefcens , fruftu 
eduli albo. Plum. Cat. American tree-like 
Baft-tree Trefoil, with a white eatable Frnic, 
commonly called the Pigeon Pea in America. 

The firft Sort is very common in the Nur- 
ieries about London ; where it is fold with 
other flowering Shrubs, to intermix in plant¬ 
ing wildernels Quarters. This may be eafily 
propagated by the Seeds, which it produces 
every Year in great Plenty ; which Ihould be 
Town on a Bed of light Earth in March , and 
a little Earth lifted over the Seeds, lo as to 
cover them about half an Inch. In the Be¬ 
ginning of May the Plants will begin to ap¬ 
pear, when they Ihould be carefully cleared 
.from Weeds, and in very dry Weather they 
mull be refrelhed with Water. In this Bed 
the Plants may remain till the following Spring, 
always obferving to keep them clear from 
Weeds, which, if fuflered to overbear the 
Plants while young, will either totally deftroy 
them, or very much retard their Growth. The 
Spring following they may be tranfplanted out 
into Beds of freih Earth the Beginning of 
March , placing them about a Foot afunder ; 
being careful that the Plants are not kept 
above-ground, but planted as foon as they 
are taken up; otherwift the Fibres of the 
Roots will (bon dry, which is very prejudicial 
to young Plants. In theft Beds they may re¬ 
main two Years ; after which time they Ihould 
either be planted out where they are to re¬ 
main, or elle tranfplanted into a Nurftry, 
placing them in Rows three Feet afunder, 
and eighteen Inches Diftance in the Rows; 
where they may continue until the Ground is 
ready, where they are deflgned to remain. 

This Plant is very hardy, and will form a 
bandlome Shrub about five or fix Feet high, 
and is very proper to place amongft flowering 
Shrubs of the lame Growth. It flowers plen¬ 
tifully in June , and the Seeds ripen in 
Auguft. 

The fecond, third and fourth Sorts, are 
fomewhat tenderer than the former, and will 
not abide the open Air in England in ftvere 
Winters. Theft m3y be all propagated by 
lowing their Seeds on a moderate Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they ihould be tranfplanted each into a 
leparate halfpeny Pot, filled with freih 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, 
obferving to water and (hade them until they 
take Root; after which they muft be inured 
to the open Air by degrees; and in June the 
Pots Ihould be removed, and placed abroad in 
a Situation, where they may be defended from 
ftrong Winds, where they may remain until 
the middle of Oftober ; when they Ihould be 
removed either into an airy Green-houft, or 
placed under a common Hot-bed Frame; 
where they Ihould have as much free Air as 
poflible in Winter, for they only require to 
be defended from hard Frofts; and if they 
have not much Air, they will draw up very 
weak, and become tender and unfightly. Thele 
Plants Ihould be removed into larger Pots the 
Spring fo flowing ; and fo from Year to Year, 
as they increaic in Size, they Ihould have 
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larger Pots: in. Summer they muft be kept 4s 
long abroad as the Sealbn will permit, and in 
Winter (hould have as much Air as poflible in 
mild Weather ; with this Management they 
will thrive, and produce great Plenty of 
Flowers. When theft Plants are become 
woody, they may be fhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in the open Air in a warm Situ¬ 
ation, where they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and flower and 
produce ripe Seeds every Year, much better 
than thofe which are confined in Pots: but it 
will be proper to keep one Plant of each Kind 
in Pots, becauft a very fevere Winter may de¬ 
ftroy thole which ftand abroad; by which 
means they may be loft, unlefs there is one ofeach 
Kind preierved by flickering them in Winter. 

The thirteen Sorts next following theft, 
are fome of them tenderer than the four 
lift-mentioned ; fo that there will be a Necefc 
fity of preftrving fome of them in Pots, that 
they may be flickered in Winter. All theft 
Sorts may be propagated in the fame manner 
as the former. 

The eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty-firft, twenty-l'econd, twenty-third and twen¬ 
ty-fourth Sorts, are lels common; theft grow in 
the Iflands of the Archipelago, whence their Seeds 
may be procured, and lown in the Spring, on a 
very moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they Ihould be carefully trans¬ 
planted each into a feparate fmall Pot, filled 
with freih light Earth; then place them where 
they may be lhekered from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
may be removed into a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ftrong Winds, ob¬ 
ferving to water them conftantly in dry Wea¬ 
ther. In Winter theft Plants Ihould be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may be 
lhekered from Froft, but they (hould be every 
Day expofed to the open Air in mild Weather ; 
for they are hardy enough to bear the open 
Air of this Country, except in very cold 
Weather ; and if they are kept too tender, 
they will draw up very weak, fo that they 
will not produce their Flow ers 

The following Spring, lome of theft Plants 
Ihould be lhaken out of the Pots, and planted in 
a warm Situation in the full Ground ; where they 
will thrive very well,and produce their Flowers 
every Spring, and fome of them will perfect 
their Seeds ; but it will be proper to prelerve 
a Plant or two of each Kind in Pots, that may 
be lhekered in Winter ; becauft thoft abroad 
may be deftroyed by ftvere Froft. Thefe 
Plants make a fine Diverfity amongft flower¬ 
ing Shrubs of a middling Growth; fo that 
they deferve a Place in every good Garden. 

The two African Sorts are yet tenderer 
than either of the former ; theft will not bear 
the open Air of our Country in Winter, but 
muft be conftantly preferved in Pots, and re¬ 
moved into the Green-houft in Winter, where 
they Ihould be placed fo as to enjoy as much 
free Air as poflible in mild Weather ; other- 
wile they will fhoot very weak, and become 
unfightly ; nor will they produce their 
Flowers in near lo great Plenty, as when 
X they 
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they are. expofed to Air as much as poffible 
in mild Weather. 

Thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown early in the Spring, in Pots 
filled with light frefh Earth, which fhould be 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water them gently as the Earth 
may require. When the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they fhould be carefully 
tranfplanted, each into a feparate fmall Pot, 
which fhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to fcreen them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Roots ; after 
which time the Glades of the Hot-bed fhould 
beraifed every Day, to admit frefh Air to the 
Plants; and they muft be duly watered three 
or four times a Week in warm Weather. By 
the Beginning of June, thefe Plants will have 
acquired forne Strength; when they fhould be 
inured to bear the open Air by degrees; and 
toward the End of June, if theSeafon proves 
warm, the Hants fhould be removed out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until Otlober , when 
they mufl be removed into Shelter, placing 
them near the Windows of the Grccn- 
houfe, that they may enjoy a large Share of 
Air. During the Winter Seafon, thefe Plants 
muft be frequently watered ; but they muft 
not have too much given them at a time, left 
it rot the fibres of their Roots. In Summer 
they muft be expofed again, with other Ex¬ 
otic plants, in a fheltered Situation, where 
they may be defended from ftrong Winds ; 
and as the Plants increafe in Size, they muft 
be put into larger Pots; but they muft not be 
allowed Pots too large, for in thefe they will 
not thrive. 

The twenty-feventh and twenty-eighth 
Sorts are yet more tender than the laft- 
mentioned ; for thefe being Natives of 
the warm Parts of America , will not live 
in thi, Climate, unlefs they are preferved 
in the warmeft Stoves. They are propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
When the Plants are come up about three 
Inches high, they ftiould be each tranfplanted 
into a fma'.l Pot, filled with light frefh Earth, 
r.r.d plunged again into the Hot-bed, obftrv- 
ing to ftade them until they have taken Root 
again ; then, in warm Weather, the GlafTcs of 
the Hot-bed fhould be railed every Day to 
admit frefh Air, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon; and they muft be frequently 
watered in hot Weather. Thefe Plants may 
remain in the Hot-bed during the Summer 
Seafon, but in Autumn they muff be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark- 
bed ; where, if they are duly watered, and 
the Stove kept to a temperate Heat, they 
will thrive exceeding well. Thefe Plants will 
not live in the open Air in this Country at any 
Seafon of the Year; therefore they fhould always 
remain in the Stove, being cartfui to admit fix fh 
yVir to the Plants ; n warm Weather, by open¬ 
ing the GlafTcs of the Stove ; and is the Plants 
advance, they fhould be removed in.o la gcr 


Pots: with this Management, the Plants will 
continue many Years, and produce Flowers 
which will afford an agreeable Variety amongft 
other Plants of the fame Country. 

The twenty-ninth Sort is preferved as a 
Curiofity in Europe , but in the IVeft-Indies it 
is frequently planted by the Sides of Alleys in 
Gardens, to form a Hedge, where they will 
laft many Years without decaying"; and will 
thrive on barren Land, which has been worn 
out, where fcarcely any other Plant will profper. 
It produces great Quantities of Fruit, which 
are fometimes eaten by the Inhabitants ; but 
their chief Ufe is to feed Pigeons, from whence 
this Plant had its Name. The Branches, with 
the ripe Peafe and Leaves, are given to Hogs 
Horfes, and moft other Cattle, which fattens 
them very much. 

In England it is preferved by lome curious 
Perfons in the Stove, being too tender to live 
through the Winter in this Climate without 
artificial Warmth. This Plant may be pro¬ 
pagated by fowing the Seeds on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring ; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranfplanted in¬ 
to a halfpeny Pot, filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to ftade them until they 
have taken Root; after which time they fhould 
have a large Share of frefh Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muft be fre¬ 
quently refrefhedwith Water : when the Plants 
have filled thefe Pots with their Roots, they 
fhould be fhifted into larger, and plunged in¬ 
to the Hot-bed again, treating them as before: 
in this Bed they may remain until they are too 
tall to ftand under the Glafles, when they 
fhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed; where during the Winter 
Seafon they fhould have a moderate Heat and 
be frequently watered. The Spring following 
they will produce Flowers, and if they are pre¬ 
ferved in the Stove, will perfed their Fruit in 
Summer. 


D A 

ALECHAMPIA. 

This Plant was fo named by Father 
Plumier, in Honour to the Memory of ] acobus 
Da lech amp, who was a curious Botanifi. 

The Characlers are; 

It bath Male and Female Flowers on the fame 
Plant, which are contained in a many-leav’d 
prickly Cup ; the Female Flowers , with the Em¬ 
bryo’s , have two trifd Leaves ; the Male 
Flowers confjl of a great Number of Stamina , 
which are loaded with Farina: the Embryo after¬ 
ward becomes a Fruit , which is divided into 
three Parts , each containing me roundtjlj Seed. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant; which 

is > 

Dai.echampia fcandens , lupuli foliis , 

fruclu truvcco glabro , cal) ce Lujpido. Houjl. 

Climb- 
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Climbing Dalechampia, with Leaves like 
Hops, a fmooth three-feeded Fruit, and a 
prickly Cup. 

This Plant is a Native of the warm Parts of 
America ; it was difcovered by Father Plumier 
in Martinico ; but either he has miftaken in his 
Delcription of the Fruit, or his Kind is diffe¬ 
rent from that which the late Dr. Houftoun ob- 
ferved in feveral Places in the Spanife Ueft-In¬ 
dies ; for Father Plumier delcribes the Fruit to 
be prickly, in the Sort which he law ; whereas 
that of Dr. Houfioun has fmooth Fruit inclofed 
in a prickly Cup. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be lown early in the Spring on a Hot¬ 
bed ; and when the Plants are come up three 
Inches high, they Ihould be carefully trans¬ 
planted, each into a feparate fmall Pot, filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; being careful to 
Icrcen them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which time, the GlalTes 
of the Hot-bed Ihould be railed every Day, 
in proportion to the Heat of the Weather, 
to admit frelh Air to the Plants: they muft 
alio be frequently watered ; for they naturally 
grow in moift Places. When the Plants have 
grown lo large as to fill thefe Pots with their 
Roots, they Ihould be removed into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Bark-bed in the Stove ; 
where they muft be fupported either with 
Stakes, or a Trelafe, round which they will 
twine, and rife to the Height of eight or ten 
Feet. 

Thefe Plants muft be kept conftantly in the 
Stove; for they are too tender to bear the open 
Air in this Country, even in the Summer 
Seafon. Therefore they Ihould be placed with 
Convolvulus' s, and other twining Plants, near 
the Back of the Stove, where fhould be made 
an Efpalicr to fupport them; in which Situ¬ 
ation they will thrive,and produce theirFlowers, 
and lometimes will perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. But in order to this, they Ihould 
have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea¬ 
ther, by drawing down the upper Glades of 
the Stove; but in Whiter the Stove Ihould be 
kept to a temperate Heat, or rather higher. 

In Summer they willrequire a large Share of 
Water, but in Winter it Ihould be given to 
them in lels Quantities, but muft be frequent¬ 
ly repeated. Thefe Plants do not continue 
above two or three Years; lo that young 
Plants Ihould be railed in order to preferve the 
Kind. 

DAMASONIUM, Star-headed Water- 
plantain. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower composed of three Leaves , 
which are placed orbicularly, and expand in 
form of a Rofe ; out of the Flower-cup rifes 
the Pointal , which afterward becomes a Jlar- 
Jhaped Fruity with many Cells, which are full of 
cl long Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. D * masoniun ftellatum. Lngd. Star¬ 
headed Water- plantain. 


2. Damasonium Americanum maximum, 
plant aginis folio , flore flavefcente,fruCIu globefo. 
Plum. Greateft American Water-plantain; 
with a Plantain-leaf, a yellowifh Flower, and 
a globular Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Plants is a Native of Eng¬ 
land: it grows commonly in Handing Waters, 
which are not very deep. It is lometimes ufed 
in Medicine, but never cultivated in Gardens ; 
therefore muft be gathered for Ufe in the Places 
of its Growth. 

The fecond Sort grows in Jamaica , Bar¬ 
bados. , and feveral other Places in the warm 
Parts of America , where it is generally found 
in ftagnating Waters, and other l'wampy 
Places : fo that it would be difficult to preferve 
this Plant in England ; for it will not live in 
the open Air, and requires a Bog to make it 
thrive. But as it is a Plant of no great Beauty 
or Ufe, it is not worth the Trouble of cul¬ 
tivating in this Country. 

DENTARTA, Tooth-wort. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower con [if mg of four Leaves , 
which expand in form of a Crofs ; out of whole 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod , which is divided into 
two Cells by an intermediate Part it ten, to 
which the Valves adhere on both Sides ; and is 
furnijbed with roundijb Seeds. Fo thefe Marks 
fjould be added , Fhe Valves , when ripe , twifi 
up like a Screw, and difcharge the Seeds with 
Violence ; and the Roots are fleJJjy, J'caly , and 
cut in, as it were, with Fceth. 

The Species are; 

1. Dent aria heptaphyllos. C. B. P. Se- 
ven-leav’d Tooth-wort. 

2. Dentaria pentaphyllos , folds mold or i - 
bus. C. B. P. Five-leav’d Tooth-wort, with 
loft Leaves. 

3. Dentaria pentaphyllos, fediis afperis. 
C.B.P. Fivc-ltav’d Tooth-wort, with rough 
Leaves. 

4. Dentaria heptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. 
Seven-leav’d berry-bearing Tooth-wort. 

5. Dentaria tripbyllos. C.B.P. Three- 
leav’d Tooth-wort. 

6. Dentaria enneaphyllos, Montis Aurei. 

II. R.Par. Nine-leav’d Tooth-wort of Mount 
d'Or. 

Thefe Plants grow on the Mountams in 
Italy, and in the Woods of Aufiria: the fourth 
Sort is found wild in Woods in lome Parts of 
England , but the other Sorts are very rare in 
the Englifl) Gardens. Thefe Plants are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, or parting of their Roots ; 
the Seeds Ihould be lown in the Autumn, loon 
after they are ripe, in a light fandy Soil, and 
a fhady Situation; in the Spring the Plant9 
may be taken up where they grow too clofe, 
and tranfplantedoutin the like Soil and Situa¬ 
tion, where, after they have taken Root, 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; the fecond Year they 
will produce Flowers, and lometimes perfect 
their Seeds. 

The 
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The beft Seafon for taking np the oldRoots 
to tranfplant them, is at Michaelmas , when 
the Leaves are decayed; at which time they 
may be parted to increale them. Thele 
Plants are proper to plant in dry Wildernefles, 
under the Shade of Trees; for their natural 
Pices of Growth are in Woods, and on the 
Sides of Banks, under a dole Cover of Trees. 

DENTILLARIA. Vide Fraxinella. 

DIERVILLA. [‘this Plant was fo named 
by Dr. Tourncfort, from Mr. Dierville a 
Surgeon, who brought it from Acadia] IVe 
have no Englifh Name for this Plant. 

The Char a tiers are; 

It hath a Flower confining of one Leaf., 
which is tubulous, and divided imto five Parts: 
the Ovary, which crowns the Pointal, is pro¬ 
duced from the Centre of the two leav'd Calyx ; 
and ajter the Flower is puffed, it becomes a py¬ 
ramidal Fruit divided into four Cells , which 
are filled with fnall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
prclent in Europe ; which is, 

- Diervilla Acadienfis fruticofa, fore lu- 
teo. Acad. Keg. Scien. Shrubby Diervilla of 
Acadia , with a yellow Flower. 

This is a very low Shrub, feldom riling to 
the Height of three Feet in England ; but is 
very iubjedl to fpread at the Root, and be¬ 
come bulhy. The Flowers are fmall, and 
produced fparfely on the Branches, fo that 
it doth not make any good Appearance in a 
Garden; but as it is pretty hardy, it may 
be admitted as an Under-Ihrub, to fill up Va¬ 
cancies in vvildcrnels Quarters, where it will 
add to the Variety. It is eafily propagated 
from Suckers, which it generally produces 
in great Plenty from the Root, or by laying 
down the Branches. It requires a Soil not too 
hot and dry, nor over-wet, but of a middling 
Nature. 

DIOSCOREA. [fhis Plant was fo named 
by Father Plumier, from Pedacius Diosco- 
rides, a famous Phyficianf He have no 
Englifh Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a fpreading bell-floaped Flower , con- 
fifing of one Leaf, which is divided at the Ex¬ 
tremity into feveral Parts ; from whnfe Cup 
arifes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
triangular Fruit, divided into three Cells ; in 
which are contained orbicular Seeds, which are 
bordered. 

The Species arc; 

1. Dioscorea fcandens,fnliis tamni, frufiu 
racemofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Diol- 
corea, with Black-briony-leavcs, and the 
Fruit growing in Clufters. 

2. Dioscotit\fcandeus, folio baflato,fruHu 
racemofo. Ihtifi. Climbing Dioicorea, with 
a fpear-lhap’d Leaf, and clutter’d Fruit. 

3. Dioscorea feandens, folio fubrotundo 
flcuminato , fndtu racemofo. Houft. Climbing 
Diofcorea, with a roundifh Leaf ending in 
a Point, and cluttered Fruit. 


Thele Plants, all of ihem, grow wild in 
America ; the firft and third Sorts were found 
in great Plenty in the woody Parts of Jamaica, 
by the late Dr. Houfloun ; but the l’econd Sort 
he found at Cartbagena, from whence he fent 
Seeds of this Plant to England. They gene¬ 
rally grow under Trees or Hedges, and twill 
up the Stems of whatever Plants grow near 
them. 

In Europe thefe Plants are prderved in lome 
curious Botanic Gardens, for Variety; but 
having no great Beauty, are feldom ad¬ 
mitted into other Gardens. They may be 
propagated by lowing their Seeds on a Hot¬ 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be each tranfplanted 
into a fmall Pot, filled with light frelh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to water and lhade them until they 
have taken new Root; after which time, they 
fhould have a large Share of frelh Air admit¬ 
ted to them in warm Weather, and mud be 
frequently watered. In this Bed the Plants 
may remain till Autumn, when they fhould be 
removed into the Bark-ftove, and plunged in¬ 
to the Tan, under the other Plants; forthefe 
die to the Root every Winter, and rile again 
in the Spring ; fo that the Roots mull not be 
over-watered, when the Plant is quite decayed 
to the Ground. Thefe Roots will abide feve¬ 
ral Years, provided they are thus managed, 
and in three Years after fowing will flower in 
England. 

DODARTIA. [ffbis Plant was fo named 
by Dr. Tournefort, from Monfieur Dodart, 
a Member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris] 
IVe have no Englifh Name for this Plant. 

The Char a Hers are ; 

It bath a perfonated tuhulous Flower, con - 
fifing of one Leaf, having two diftnti Lips; 
the upper Lip is bifid, and the under one is di¬ 
vided into three Parts ; from whofe Calyx arifes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part 
of the Flower, and afterward becomes a roundifh 
Fruit, divided into two Cells , which are filled 
with fmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Dooartia orient alts,fiore purpurafeente. 
H’ourn. Cor. Ealtern Dodartia, with a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

2. Dodartia bellidis folio, fiore albo fpi- 
cato. Dodartia with a Daily-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in a Spike. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds on a Bed of frelh Earth in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up an 
Inch high, they Ihould be tranfplanted, fomc 
into fmall Pots, and the others into warm 
Borders (for they require fome Protedlion in 
Winter): thole planted in Pots Ihould be 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
where they may be covered in frofty Weather; 
but in mild Weather they fhould have as much 
free Air as poflible; otherwile they will draw 
up very weak, and their Stems will rot off at 
Bottom in the Spring. The lecond Year after 
fowing, thele Plants will flower, and ripen 

their 
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their Seeds, and very often decay foori after ; 
though, if the Plants are very found, they will 
(bmetimes remain three or four Years. 

DORSTENIA. [This Plant was fo named 
by Father Plunder, from Dr. Dorften, a Ger - 
man Pbyfician % who publifijed a Hiftory of 
Plants in Folio ] Contrayerva. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a thick flejhy Placenta^ which is flat, 
and fituated ’vertically ; upon which are placed 
many apetalous Flowers, which are fucceeded by 
roundijh Seeds , fomewbat like tbofe of Grome- 
well. 

The Species are j 

t . Dorstenia dentarix radice , fpbondylii 
folio , placenta ovali. Houft. Contrayerva with 
a Toothwort-roor; Cow-parlnip-leafj and an 
oval Placenta. 

2 . Dorstenia dentarix radice , folio minus 
laciniatOy placenta qtiadr angular i & undulata. 
Houft. Contrayerva with a Tooth wort-root, 
Jefs jagged l.eaf, and a quadrangular undu- 
lated Placenta. 

3. Dorstenia fpbondylii folio ferrato, pla¬ 
centa quadrangular /, radice dentarix. Contra¬ 
yerva with aToothwort-root, la wed Cow parf- 
nip-leaf, and a quadrangular Placenta. 

The firft of thefe Plants was difcovered by 
my late ingenious Friend Dr. William Houftoun, 
near Old Vera Cruz in New Spain. The fecond 
was found by the fame Gentleman on the 
rocky Grounds about Campechy. The thrid 
Sort was found in great Plenty in the Kland 
of tfobago, by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon. 
But the Roots of all thefe Species are indif¬ 
ferently brought over and ul'ed in Medicine, 
and for Dying. 

Thefe Plants are at prefent very rare in 
Europe ; nor was it known what the Plant was 
whofe Roots were imported, and had been 
long ufed in Medicine in England , until the 
late Dr. Houftoun informed us: for although 
Father Plunder had difeovered one Species of 
this Plant, and given the Name of Dorftenia 
to the Genus, yet he feems not to have known 
that the Contrayerva was the Root of that 
Plant. 

It will be difficult to obtain thefe Plants, 
becaufe the Seeds are feldom to be found 
good ; nor will they grow, if they are kept 
long out of the Ground: fo that the only fure 
Method to obtain them, is to have the Roots 
taken up at the time when their Leaves begin 
to decay, and planted pretty clofe in Boxes of 
Earth, which may be brought very fafe to 
England , provided they are preferved from 
Salt-water, and are not over-watered with 
frelh Water in their Paflage. When the Plants 
arrive, they (hould be tranfplanted each into 
a feparate Pot filled with freffi Earth, and 
plunged into the Bark-ftove, which (hould be 
kept to a moderate Heat; and the Plants muft 
be frequently refreffied with Water during the 
Summer-fealoh : but in Winter, when the 
Leaves are decayed, it (hould be given to 
them more (paringly. With this Management, 
thefe Plants may not only be maintained, but 
may allb be increafed bv parting their Roots 
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in the Spring, before the Plants put out their 
Leaves. 

DOUGLASSIA. 

tfhis Plant was fo named by the late DoClor 
William Houftoun, in Honour to Dotlor James 
Douglais an eminent Phyfician at London. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an anomalous Flower , confifting of one 
Leaf whofe Lower-part is fabulous, but the 
Upper-part is expanded, and divided into five 
Segments ; the Fruity which is roundijh, is di¬ 
vided into two Parts , which contain two Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant at pre¬ 
fent known ; viz. 

Douglassia frutefeens Sb? fpinofay liguftri 
folioy fiore albo. Houft. Palturo affinis liguftri- 
folia fpin'ofa , fiore monopet a lo diffurmi, J rutl it 
ficco fubrotundo. Sloan. Cat. 'Jam. Shrubby 
prickly Douglaffia, with a Privet-leaf, and a 
white Flower. 

This Shrub grows in great Plenty in the 
Woods and Savanna’s in Jamaica and Barba- 
doeSy where it riles to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and fpreads into many Branches, 
at the Extremity whereof there are fent forth 
Clufters of white Flowers, which are fucceeded 
by roundifh Fruit. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which muft 
be obtained from the Countries of its Growth; 
for it doth not produce Seeds in this Country; 
This Seed muft be Town in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water the Pots 
frequently, to keep the Earth moift ; otherwife 
the Seeds will not vegetate. In about a Month 
after (owing (if the Seeds are frefti) the Plants 
will appear above Ground, when they muft be 
carefully watered three times a Week, pro¬ 
vided the Bed is warm ; and in the Day-time, 
when the Sun is warm, the Glalfes of the 
Hot-bed (hould be railed a little with Stones, 
to admit frefh Air to the Plants, as alfo to 
give Vent for the Steam of the Bed to pals 
off*. With this Management the Plants will be 
fit to tranfplanc in about three Weeks or a 
Month’s time after their Appearance above 
Ground ; when they (hould be carefully (haken 
out of the Pots, and feparated, being cautious 
how you part their Fibres, not to tear them j 
then plant each into a feparate (mall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, being careful to (hade the 
Plants until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muft be duly watered, and the 
Glalfes of the Hot-bed muft be raifed every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, to admit frc(h Air to the Plants, that 
they may increafe in Strength, in proportion 
to their growing in Height. Thefe Plants 
may remain in the Hot-bed until Michaelmas 
(provided there is Room for them to (land 
without touching of the Glafles) 5 then the 
Plants (hould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Barkrbed, for the Winter- 
fealon. In the Winter thefe Plants muft be 
frequently watered ; but there (hould not be 
too much given to them at each time : yet in 
Summer they will require to be more plenti- 
Y fully 
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fully watered. Theft Plants being Natives of 
warm Countries, will not thrive, if they are 
cxpofed to the open Air in this Country : fo 
that they Ihould be conftantly kept in the 
Stove, being careful to give them a large 
Share of Air in Summer, when the Weather 
is warm. With this Management the Plants 
will make good Progrefs; and in two or three 
Years will begin to produce their Flowers, and 
will continue feveral Years to flower; but 
they never produce ripe Seeds in thisCountry. 
This Plant continuing green throughout the 
Year, will afford an agreeable Variety in the 
Stove, among other tender Exotic Plants of 
the fame Country. 

DR ACOCEPHALON, of-^W a Dragon, 
and a Head, i. e.Dragon’s-head. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a labiated Flower confifling of one 
Leaf, whole Upper-lip , which is crejied, and 
its Under-lip , which is divided into three Seg¬ 
ments, end in Chops or Jaws, and have the 
Representation of a Dragon s Head : out of the 
Flower - cup rtfes the Pointal , fixed like a Nail 
in the Hinder-part of the Flower ; and is ac¬ 
companied by four Embryoes , which become fo 
many Seeds (lout up in the Flower-cup. 

There is but one Species of this Plant; viz. 

Dr acocephalon Americantim. Breyn.prod. 
American Dragon’s-head. 

This Plant hath been ranged amongft the 
Foxgloves by feveral Botanic Writers: but 
tho’, from the Shape of the Flower, it ftems 
to have lome Affinity to that Genus j yet by 
the Flowers growing in Whorles round the 
Stalks, and each Flower being fucceeded by 
four naked Seeds, it plainly belongs to the 
verticillate Tribe. This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots in the Spriag (for it 
leldom produces good Seeds in Englandj ; 
thefe (hould be planted in Pots filled with 
frefh rich Earth, and during the Summer-fea- 
fon they fhould be expofed in a Place where 
they may be (heltered from ftrong Winds j 
and they mud be conftantly watered in dry 
Weather, otherwife they will not flower ftrong. 
In July thefe Plants will produce long Spikes 
of beautiful purple Flowers j and fometimes 
in a good Seafon they will produce Seeds. In 
Autumn thefe Plants die to the Ground, when 
the Pots fhould be placed under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be fheltered from 
fevere Froft in Winter ; but in mild Weather 
they fhould have as much free Air as poflible. 
In March thefe Plants may be taken out of 
the Frame, when they fhould be new-potted, 
and the Roots parted, to increafe them j but 
this fhould be done before the Plants begin to 
fhoot up. 

DRACUNCULUS ; Dragon. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
arc ; 

1. Dracunculus Canadenfis tripbyUus pit- 
mihts. Tourn. Dwarf Canady Dragon, with 
three Leaves. 

2. Dracunculus Indicus , folio trifido. lb urn. 
Indian Dragon, with a trifid Leaf. 
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3. Dracunculus Indicus , folio quinquifido. 
Tourn. Indian Dragon, with a quinquifid 
Leaf 

4. Dracunculus Americanus , colocafix fo¬ 
lds laciniatis. Tourn. American Dragon, with 
a jagged Colocafia-leaf. 

5. Dracunculus Americanus fcandens, 
tripbyllus U) auritus. Tourn. Climbing Ame¬ 
rican Dragon, with three Leaves, which have 
Ears to them. 

6 . Dracunculus polyphyllus major Indicus 
ferotinus, immaculato cattle. Tourn. Greater 
many-leav’d late Indian Dragon, with an un- 
fpotted Stalk. 

7. Dracunculus Zeylanicus polyphyllus, 
caule afpero ex flavo & viridi variegato. Tourn. 
Many-Jeav’d Dragon of Ceylon , with a rough 
Stalk, variegated with Yellow and Green. 

8. Dracunculus Zeylanicus fpinofus , po¬ 
lypod it folds , radice repente. Tourn. Prickly 
Dragon of Ceylon , with Polypody-leaves, and 
a creeping Root. 

9. Dracunculus Americanus, caule afpero 
puniceo, radice cyclaminis. Tourn. American 
Dragon, with a rough fcarlet Stalk, and a Root 
like that of Sowbread. 

10. Dracunculus Americanus fcandens. 
Tourn. Climbing American Dragon. 

11. Dr acunculus Zeylanicus polyphyllus, 
caule afpero virefeente , maculis albicantibus 
notato. Tourn. Many-lcav’d Dragon of Ceylon, 
with a rough green Stalk, mark’d with whitifh 
Spots. 

All thefe Sorts of Dragon, being very ten¬ 
der Plants, (except the Dwarf Canady Kind) 
will not live in this Country, unlefs they are 
preferved in the warmeft Stoves: the feveral 
American Sorts grow naturally in the Woods 
in Jamaica, and other hot Parts of America : 
the climbing Sorts twill themfelves round 
the Trunks of Trees, into which they fallen 
their Roots, which are lent forth from their 
Joints, and rife to the Height of thirty or 
forty Feet. Thefe climbing Sorts are eafily 
propagated by Cuttings j which being very 
fucculent, may be brought over to England 
in a Box of dry Hay, if they are pack’d up 
ftparate, fo as not to injure each other by the 
Moifture, which is apt to flow out at the Part 
where they are cut off; which may occafion a 
Fermentation, and thereby rot the Cuttings. 
When the Cuttings arrive, they fhould be 
planted in fmall Pots filled with frefh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark ; being very careful not to let them 
have too much Moifture until they have taken 
Root, left it rot them : when they have taken 
Root, they muft frequently be refrefhed with 
Water, but it muft not. be given to them in 
large Quantities. When the Weather is warm, 
the Glalfes of the Hot-bed fhould be railed 
every Day, to admit frefh Air to the Plants; 
and when they are grown pretty large, they 
fhould be placed in the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they muft be placed near fome ftrong 
Plants, to which they may fallen themfelves, 
otherwife they will not thrive ; for though 
they will fend forth Roots at their Joints, 
which will fatten to the Mortar of the Stove, 
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when placed againft the Wall; yet they will 
not thrive near fo well as againft a ftrong 
Plant, which will afford them Nourifhroent. 

The other Sorts are propagated by Off lets 
from their Roots; thefe may be procured 
ftoat the Countries of their Growth, and 
fhoold be planted in Tubs of Earth about a 
Month, before they are put on board the Ship 
to mnfport them. Theft Tubs ihould be 
placed in a fhady Situation, until they have 
taken Root; but they fhould not have much 
Water given to them, left it rot them. In 
their Paflage, great Care fhould be had to 
keep them from Salt-water, as alfo not to let 
them have too much Water given them ; for 
if they have a little Water once or twice a 
Week at moil, while they are in a hot Cli¬ 
mate, and when they come into a cooler Cli¬ 
mate, once in a Fortnight, it will be fufficient 
to water them : and this fhould be done fpa- 
ringly, left it rot them ; for if the Tops of the 
Plants fhould decay in their Paflage, if the 
Roots are not rotted, they will foon recover 
with proper Care. 

When the Plants arrive, they fhould be 
tranfplanted into Pots filled with light freih 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, and gently watered, until they have 
taken good Root; after which time they will 
require to be frequently refrefhed with Water : 
but as their Stems are very fucculent, they 
null not have too much Moifture, for that 
will rot them. Theft Plants fhould be con- 
ftandy kept in the Stove, where in hot Wea¬ 
ther they fhoald have frefh Air admitted to 
them j but in Winter they muft be kept very 
warm, otherwife they cannot be preferved in 
this Country. 

Thefe Plants will rife to the Height of 
three, four, or five Feet, and wi M afford a 
very agreeable Variety amongft other tender 
Exotic Plants in the Stove. 

The Dwarf Canady Sort is pretty hardy, 
ymd will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a warm Soil and Situation : if they 
are planted under Trees, they will thrive 
much better than when placed in a more 
open Situation. 
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E L JE AGNUS ; [from "Eneua an Olive, and 
'Ayv'-< Vitex becaufe this Plant hath Leaves 
like thofe of the Chafle-tree, and a Fruit like 
an Olive] Oleafter, or Wild Olive. 

The Chara&ert are; 

It bath a tubulous Flower , confining of one 
Leafy and cut into four Segments, wbofe Calyx 
afterward becomes a Fruit jhaped like an Olive , 
tnclojing a Stone of the fame Form. 

The Species are; 

i. Et. /eagnus orientalis latifolius, fruftu 
■maxim. Fourn. Cor. Eaftem broad-lcav’d 
Wild Olive, With a large Fruit. 
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*. Eubagnu s orientalis angufiifolius, fruttu. 

parvo olives for mi fubdalci. ctourn. Cor. Eaftem 
Wild Olive, with narrow Leaves, and a fmall 
fweet olive-ihaped Fruit. 

3. Elaagnus orientalis angnftifolius , fruftn 
minima rotundiori & fubacido. Fourn. Cor. 
Eaftern narrow-leav’d Wild Olive, with a 
ftaall roundiih and acid Fruit. 

4. El*agnus non fpinofa, foliis angufiis 3 
longiffmiSyfruSlu parvo ohvieformi. Wild Olive 
without Spines, narrow long Leaves, and a 
fmall olive-ihap’d Fruit. 

The firft and third Sorts Dr. Fournefort ob¬ 
served growing in feveral Iflands in the Archi¬ 
pelago ; the fecond Sort is found in great Plenty 
upon the Hills in Spain, Italy , and fbme Parts 
of Germany ; the fourth Sort is the moft com¬ 
mon in the Enghjb Gardens, and hath beeil 
by moft Botanic Authors Mentioned for the 
fecond Sort : tho’, by comparing of them to¬ 
gether, they appear very different j for the 
Leaves of the fecond are much fhorter thari 
thofe of the fourth, and the Branches are 
befet with fharp Thorns between the Leaves 5 
whereas the fourth Sort hath no Spines on it: 
but where this is a Native, I cannot deter* 
mine, tho’ probably it was found with the 
fecond Sort in feme of the Southern Parts of 
Europe. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by laying 
down the young Shoots in Autumn, which 
will take Root in one Year, when they may 
be cut off from the old Trees, and either 
tranfplanted into a Nurfery for two or three 
Years, to be trained up, or into the Places 
where they are to remain. The beft Seafbq 
for tranfplanting of thefe Trees, is in the Lat¬ 
ter-end of February, or the Beginning of 
March ; tho’ they may be removed at Micbael- 
mas, provided the Roots are mulched, to 
to proted them from feverc Froft in Winter, 
■Thefe Plants fhould be placed where they 
may be fereened from ftrong Winds ; for 
they grow very freely, and are very fubjed 
to be fplit down by the Wind, if they are 
too much expofed. 

Thefe Trees commonly grow to eighteen 
or twenty Feet high } and when they are 
intermixed with other Trees of the fame 
Growth, make a pretty Diverfity ; for theft 
Leaves, befog of a filver Colour, are eafily 
diftinguiihed at a Diftance. In June thefe 
Trees propagate great Quantities of fpiaU 
yellowiih Flowers of a very ftrong Scent, 
and ibmetimes they produce Fruit in Eng¬ 
land. 

ELEPHANTOPUS, [of an Elc* 
phant, and ni< a Foot] Elephar.tVfoot j lb 
called by Monfteur Vaillant ; becaufe, he fays, 
the under Leaves of the firft Sort fomewhat 
refemble an Elephant’s Foot. 

The Cbarahers are ; 

It bath a difeous Flower, compofed of feveral 
Florets, which are Hermaphrodite, contained in 
one Flower-cup, which is cut into feveral Seg¬ 
ments alraoft to the Bottom $ the Bottom of the 
Calyx is flat, and filled with Ovaries , which 
are befet on the Fop with Hairs ; the Disks are 
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feinted upon a common Placenta , and form a fort 
of Sheaf garnijhed with a Foliage. 

The Species are ; 

1. Elephantopus cony zae folia. Vaill.Metn ,. 
Acad.Scien. 1719. Elephant’s foot with a Flea- 
bane-leaf. 

. 2. Elephantopus folio flnuato. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scien. 1719. Elephant’s-foot with a (unr¬ 
ated Leaf 

3. ElephantOpu sbelenii folio , florepurpu- 
rafcente. Elephant’s-foot with an Elecampane- 
leaf, and purplifh Flowers. 

The firft Sort grows in great Plenty in South- 
Carolina , where it is a very common Weed ;• 
for from the Earth in which Ibme Plants were 
brought over from thence, I have frequently 
had this Plant come up as a Weed. The 
focond and third Sorts are very common in 
Jamaica , and in feveral Parts of the Spanijh 
Weft-Indies ; from whence I have received 
Seeds and Specimens, which were collected 
by my late ingenious Friend Doctor IVtlliam 
Houftcun. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be (own on a Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be tranfplanted into Pots filled with 
frelh light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, oblerving to water and (hade 
them until they have taken Root j then you 
Ihould let them have a large Share of frelh 
Air in warm Weather, and give them plenty 
of Water. With this Management the firft and 
focond 1 Sorts will flower in Attguft, and, if the 
Autumn' proves favourable, will ripen their 
Seeds in 1 Odober : but the Plants fhould be 
placed in a Stove after the Seeds are perfected, 
if you defign- to preferve them through the 
Winter. 

The third Sort is hardier than either of the 
former, and may be preferved through the 
Winter in a Green-houfe without any addi¬ 
tional Heat ; this Plant dies to the Root every 
Autumn, and rifos again the following Spring ; 
but it foldbm flowers, unleis the Seafon be very 
warm, or the Plants are forwarded by a Hot¬ 
bed in the Spring.’ This Plant hath been long 
known in the European Gardens, under the 
Title of Scabiofa Indica Bontii. 

ELEPHAS. [ fbis Plant was fo named, from 
the Refemblance which the Flower has to an 
Elephant's Head ] 

The Cbaraders are; 

It hath an anomalous perfonated Flower , con- 
fifting of one Leaf which hath two diftind Lips ; 
the upper one refembles an Elephant's ’Trunks 
hut the under one is divided into feveral Parts j 
from wbofe Cup arifes the Povital , fixed like a 
Nail in the Hinder-part of the Flower , which 
afterward becomes a Fruit divided into two Cells , 
which contain many oblong Seeds. 

The Species arc} 

r. Eleph as Italica, fore magno, probofcide 
furreCla. Tourn. Italian Elephas, with a large 
Flower, whofe Upper-lip or Trunk is ereft. 

2. Elephas orient all s, flore parvo , probofcide 
furred a. Journ. Eaftern Elephas, with a imall 
Flower, whofe Upper-lip or Trunk is eredt 


3. Elephas orientalis, flore magno,probofcide 
incurva. Tourn. Eaftern Elephas, with a large 
Flower, whofe Upper-lip or Trunk is bent 
downward. 

The firft Sort grows naturaHy in fome Pam 
of Italy , front whence the Seeds have been 
procured by forte curious Perfons: but this 
Plant is very rare in England at prefont The 
Other two Sorts were difeovered by Dr. tfoume- 
fort , in the Levant , who font the Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Parts ; where the Plants were- 
railed, and have fince been diftributed to feve- 
ral curious Perfons in Europe. 

Thefe Plarits may be propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fowii' on a Bed of frelh light 
Earth the Beginning of March. When the 
Plants begin to appear, they Ihould be kept 
clear from Weeds ; and in dry Weather they 
muft be frequently watered, which will greatly 
promote their Growth. W hen the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they Ihould be care¬ 
fully taken out of the Bed, and tranfplanted, 
fome of them into fmall Pots filled with freflv 
light Earth, and the others into a Bed of frelh. 
Earth in a warm Situation. Thefr Plants 
muft be lereened from the Sun until they have 
taken Root; after which time they may be 
expofed to the open Air, oblerving to water 
them in dry Weather, as allb to keep them 
clear from Weeds. When thole Plants, which 
were planted in Pots, have grown fo much as 
to fill the Pots with their Roots, they muft be 
lhaken out of them, and their Roots pared, 
and then put into Pots a little larger than the 
former ; which muft be filled with frelh Earth, 
and then placed in an open Situation, oblerving 
to water them duly in dry Weather. In this 
Place they may remain until the Beginning of 
November , when- they Ihould be removed, and 
placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be Iheltered from fevere Froft in Winter:, 
but in mild Weather they Ihould have as much 
free Air as poflible ; fo that the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed muft be taken off every Day when 
the Weather is good. In the Spring fome of 
thefe Plants may be lhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in a warm Border, where they 
will thrive, and produce their Flowers, and 
fometimes will perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. 

Thole Plants which are planted in a Bed of 
good Earth, will require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather they muft be duly watered: but if 
the Winter Ihould prove very fevere, it will 
be proper to cover them with Mats or Peafe- 
haulm, to protect them from the Froft j and 
in the Spring the Plants may be taken up, 
and tranfplanted into the Borders of the 
Pleafure-garden, where they are defigned to 
remain. As thefe Plants are in Danger of 
being deftroyed in very cold Winters, it will 
be proper to keep two or three Plants of 
each Kind in Pots, which may be Iheltered 
from fevere Froft, in order to preferve the 
Species. 

E LIC H RY S U M ; Goldylocks, Eternal 
Flower, or Golden Caffidony. 

The 
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The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Elichrysum anguflifftmo folio. fourn. 
The moll narrow-leav’d Golden Caffidony. 

2. Elichrysum umbel latum maritimum 
11,fp au'.cum. fount. Spamflj maritime umbel- 
Lited Golden Caffidony. 

3. Elichrysum feu Stoechas citrina latifolia, 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Golden Calfidony. 

4. Elichrysum Germanicum, calyce ex au- 
reo rutilante. fount. German Goldylocks, with 
a reddifh golden Empalement. 

5. Elichrysum Germanicunt , calyce fangui- 
neo. fount. German Goldylocks* with a blood- 
coloured Empalement. 

6. Elichrysum angujlifolium . incanum , 
ntaximo flore. fount. Hoary narrow-leav’d 
Golden Caffidony, with a large Flower. 

7- Elichrysum [lavendula folio breviori , 
floribus conglobatis minime luteis. D. Sherard. 
Ran Sup. Golden Calfidony with a Ihorter 
Lavender-leaf, and conglobated Flowers, 
which are very little yellow. 

8 Elichrysum latifolium Hifpanicum , co- 
rymborum fquamulis (3 floribus amplis fulpbu- 
teis. Pink. Almag. Broad-leav’d Spanijh 
Golden Calfidony, with large yellow Flowers. 

9. Elichrysum latifolium •villofum, alato 
caule , odoratifjimum. Pluk. Pbyt. The mod 
fweet-lmelling hairy broad-leav’d Golden Cali 
fidony, with a winged Stalk. 

10. Elichrysum orientale, foliis ampliori- 
bus fubrotundis. fourn. Eaftern Golden Ca£ 
fidony, with larger roundilh Leaves. 

11. Elichrysum orientali fimile, calyce 
florutn argenteo. fourn. Golden Calfidony 
refembling the Eaftern one, with a Giver Em¬ 
palement. 

12. Elichrysum orientale r vernum angujli¬ 
folium. fourn. Narrow-leav’d Eaftern Spring 
Golden Calfidony. 

13. Elichrysum orientale, leucoii folio vi- 
tidi. fourn. Eaftern Golden Calfidony, with 
a green Gilly-llower-leaf. 

14 Elichrysum orientale glutinofum, la¬ 
vendula folio, fourn. Glutinous Eaftern 
Golden Calfidony, with a Lavender-leaf. 

15. Elichrysum Africanum , folio oblongo 
anguflo, flore rubeUo foftea aureo. Boerb. Afrit 
can Golden Calfidony, with a harrow oblong 
Leaf, and a red Flower turning to a Yellow. 

16. Elichrysum Africanum lanuginofum 
latifolium , calyce floris argenteo $3 amplifftmo. 
Oldenl. Broad-leav’d wooly African Golden 
Calfidony, with a very large Giver Empale- 
ftaent. 

17. Elichrysum Africanum lanuginofum, 
anguflifjimo folio , calyce floris argenteo £3 am- 
phffuno. Oldenl. Wooly African Golden Caf¬ 
fidony, with a very narrow Leaf, and a large 
Giver Empalement 

18. Elichrysum Africanum frutefeens , co- 
ridis folio. Oldenl. Shrubby African Goldy¬ 
locks, with a Coris-leaf 

19. Elichrysum Africanum incanum to- 
mentofum , foliis fubrotundis. Oldenl. Wooly 
hoary African Goldylocks, with roundilh 
Leaves. 

_ VoL. II. 


20. Elichrysum Africanum umbellatuni 
odoratum luteum. Oldenl. Yellow fweet-fmeli- 
ing umbellated African Goldylocks. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is very com¬ 
mon in the Englijb Gardens, and has been 
taken for the Stoechas citrina of the Difpen- 
fatory, by many good Botanifts, but is very 
different from it. This will rile to the Height 
of three Feet, and become Ihrubby; it is 
hardy, and may be eafily propagated by plant¬ 
ing Cuttings of it, in April , in a fhady Bor¬ 
der, obferving to refrelh them with Water, 
and keep them clear from Weeds. Theie 
Cuttings will have made good Roots in about 
two Months; when they may be taken up 
with a Ball of Earth to their Roots, and 
tranfplanted where they are defigned to re¬ 
main. Theie Plants may be kept in a regular 
Form, by pruning off their Side-branches, 
and fupporting them with Stakes: but the 
Shoots mull not be Ihortened in the Spring or 
Summer Months, for that will prevent their 
Flowering. 

The thirteen following Sorts are more rare 
in England than the firft, and are of humbler 
Growth. Theie may be propagated by Slips, 
which Ihould be planted in Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged into a very 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; obferving 
to fereen them from the Sun until they have 
taken Root, when they Ihould be inured to 
bear the open Air by degrees. In Summer 
thefe Plants Ihould be placed abroad in a Ihel- 
tered Situation, obferving to water them duly 
in dry Weather: but in Winter they Ihould 
be placed under a Hot-bed Frame, where 
they muft have as much free Air as polfiblc 
in mild Weather j for they are pretty hardy, 
and only require to be prote&ed from fevere 
Froft. The following Spring fbme of the 
Plants may be lhaken out of the Pots, and 
planted in a warm Border near the Shelter of 
a Wall j where they will produce their Flowers, 
and may abide fcveral Years, provided the 
Winters do not prove very fevere. However, 
it will be proper to keep a Plant or two of 
each Kind in Pots, which may be Gieltered in 
Winter; fo that if thofe which were planted 
abroad Ihould be deftroyed, thefe may be pre- 
ferved to maintain the Sorts. 

The fix laft-mentioned Kinds, being fbme- 
what tenderer than the former, require a 
little more Care to preferve them in Winter. 
Thefe may be propagated by Cuttings, in the 
lame manner as the former ; which when root¬ 
ed muft be planted in Pots, filled with light 
firelh Earth, and placed in a lhady Situation 
until they have taken new Root ; after which 
time, they may be expofed with other hardy 
Exotic Plants, in a warm Situation, where 
they may be defended from ftrong Winds ; in 
which Place they may remain until the middle 
of Oftober , at which time they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into an open airy Green-houfe; where 
they Ihould have a$ much free Air as polfiblc 
in mild Weather, to prevent their making long 
weak Shoots ; which will not only render them 
unfightly, but alfo cavfe them to flower 
Z Iparingly 
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fparingly. Thefe Plants Require to be fre¬ 
quently watered in Winter, when the Weather 
is mild ; which may be foon difcovered by the 
hanging of their Leaves ; but at this Seafon 
they ihuft not have fo large Quantities of 
Water as in Summer, for that will fometimes 
rot them. 

Some of thefe Sorts may be trained up to 
the Height of three or four Feet, and if they 
are rightly managed, may be reduced to re¬ 
gular Heads; whereby they will become very 
ornamental in a good Garden: for as they 
continue to produce their Flowers through 
moft of the Summer Months, and many of 
them produce Flowers late in Autumn, which 
will Continue in Beauty moft Part of the 
Winter Seafon, they afford an agreeable 
Variety at a Seafon when other Flowers are 
very fcarce. Befides, the different Appearance 
which thefe Plants have from their hoary and 
woolly Leaves, makes an agreeable Diverftty 
amongft other Plants in the Green-houfe, 
when they are wholly divefted of their 
Flowers. 

The Flowers of all thefe Sorts of Plants, if 
they are gathered when in Perfection, and 
laid in a dry Place, where they may be kept 
from Dull and Air, will continue frefh and in 
Beauty for feveral Years; fo that from the 
feveral Varieties of thefe Flowers, a Bafon or 
Flower-pot may be furnifhed in Winter, when 
few other Flowers can be procured, which 
will have a pretty Effed in Rooms or Halls; 
tut the Stalks of thefe Flowers mult not be 
placed in Water, nor fhould any Moifture 
come td their Flowers, for that will decay 
them. 

EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horfe-tail, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower , confifting of 
many Stamina , which are for the moft part 
barren; for the Embryo'sgrow on different Parts 
of the famePlant , or on other Plants, which have 
no confpicuous Flowers: thefe Embryo's after¬ 
wards become foft Berries , in which are con¬ 
tained many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

i. Ephedra maritimamajor. Tourn. Greater 
Sea Horfe-tail. 

' 2. Ep he dr a maritima minor. Town. Lefler 
Sea Horfe-tail. 

3. Ephedra five jinabafis. Bellon. Town. 
Climbing Sea Horfe-tail. 

4. Ephedra Hifpanica arborefcens, tenuif- 
fimis & denflfftmisfoliis. Town. Spanijh tree¬ 
like Horfe-tail, with narrow cluftery Leaves. 

5. Ephedra Cretica, tenuioribus & rariori- 
bus flagellis. Town. Candy Horfe-tail, with 
narrower and fewer Branches. 

6. Ephedra orientalis procerior , flagellis 
dwioribus , & mediae craffttiei. Town. Taller 
Eaftern Horfe-tail, with harder and thicker 
Branches. 

The fir ft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in the Englifh Gardens, but the others are at 
pre'tnt pretty rare in this Country; and are 
only cultivated in Botanic Gardens for the fake 
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of Variety, there being little Beauty in thefe 
Plants, nor are they ufed for Medicine. 

They itiay be propagated by Off-fets, which 
they fend forth in great Plenty; for they creep 
under-ground by their Roots, and fend forth 
Suckers, which may be taken off to tranfplant 
in the Spring. They love a pretty moift ftrong 
Soil, and will endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air. The firft 
fourth and fixth Sorts will rife to the Height 
of three or four Feet, provided their Roots 
are kept pretty clear from Suckers; otherwife 
they will foread very far, and fend forth great 
Plenty of Suckers, which will prevent their 
rifing in Height. Some of thefe Plants were 
formerly pfeferved in Pots, and were houfed 
in Winter; but by later Experience they are 
found to thrive better in the full Ground. 

EUPATORIOPHALACRON, Naked¬ 
headed Hemp-agrimony. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a corymbiferous Plant , which in fotru 
Species has radiated Flowers , wbofe Florets 
are Hermaphrodite , and the Half florets are Fe¬ 
male ; but in other Species the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced in a Disk , and are for the moft part Her¬ 
maphrodite. The Ovaries have naked Heads 
and are placed on a woolly Placenta ; all thefe 
Parts are contained in a Bower-cup , which is 
divided into many Parts to the Placenta ; to 
thefe Notes muft be added , the Leaves growing 
oppoftte on the Branches. a 

The Species are; 

1. Eupatoriophalacron balfaminee fa - 
mince folio, flore albo difeoide. Vaill. Naked¬ 
headed Hemp-agrimony with a Female-bal- 
fam-leaf, and a white difeous Flower. 

2. Eupatoriophalacron menthee arven- 
fis folio. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony 
with a Water-calaminth-leaf. 

3. Eupatoriophalacron foliis angtiftis , 
rarius dentatis , flore radiato. Vaill. Naked¬ 
headed Hemp-agrimony with narrow indented 
Leaves, and a radiated Flower. 

4. Eupatoriophalacron folio trinervi 
fubrotundo, flore minore luteo radiato . Vaill. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony with a round¬ 
ish trinervated Leaf, and a fmaller yellow ra¬ 
diated Flower. 

5. Eupatoriophalacron folio trinervi 
fubrotundo , flore majore luteo radiato. Vaill. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony with a round- 
ifh trinervated Leaf, and a larger yellow ra¬ 
diated Flower. 

6. Eupatoriophalacron perfect folio 
trinervi , flore minimo luteo difeoide. Vaill. 
Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony with a tri¬ 
nervated Peach-leaf, and the leaft yellow dif¬ 
eous Flower. 

7. Eupatoriophalacron fcropbularia 
folio trinervi. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony with a trinervated Figwort-lea£ 

8. Eupatoriophalacron fcrophularice 
folio trinervi, caule alato. Vaill. Naked¬ 
headed Hemp-agrimony with a trinervated 
Figwort-leaf, and a winged Stalk. 

9. Eupa- 
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. 9 * Eupatof.iophai.Acb.on Indicum , fcro~ 
phulariee folio , capitulo parvo radits quints ad 
bafin ornato , bifpidis & glutinofis. Ail. Pbil. 
Indian Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony, with 
a Figwort-leaf, and a fmall Head adorned 
with five Rays, which are prickly and glu¬ 
tinous. 

io. EupatoriopHalacron Americanum 
prtcumbeas , origani folio , flore luteo. Houft. 
Trailing American Naked-headed Hemp-agri¬ 
mony, with an Origany-leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 

All thefe Plants being annual, muft be 
fown every Spring on a Hot-bed, and trans¬ 
planted afterward to another, in order to bring 
them forward, otherwife they will not per¬ 
fect their Seeds in this Country; for mod 
of them are Natives of the warmer Parts of 
America ; therefore they muft be treated 
after the manner of Amaranths , bringing them 
forward on Hot-beds until 'June ; about the 
middle of which Month, they may be trans¬ 
planted into Beds or Borders of rich Earth; 
where if they are duly watered in dry Weather, 
they will produce their Flowers in July, and 
their Seeds will ripen ini September. There is 
no great Beauty in thefe Plants; therefore they 
are feldom cultivated, but in Botanic Gardens, 
fcr the fake of Variety. 

EUPATORIUM, Water Hemp-agrimony. 
The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are ; 

8. Eupatorium fcandens, foliis fubrotundis 
lucidis , floribus fpicatis albis. Houft. Climbing 
Hemp-agrimony, with roundilh Aiming Leaves, 
and white Flowers growing in a Spike. 

9 - Eupatorium Americanum , teucrii folio , 
flore niveo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. American 
Hemp-agrimony, with a Tree-germander-leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

10. Eupatorium Virginianum y falvieefoliis 
longiffimis acuminatis , perfoliatum. Pluk. Al- 
tnag. Virginian Hemp-agrimony, with long 
fage-likeLeaves clofely Surrounding the Stalk. 

11. Eupatorium betonicee folio glabro&} 
tamofo , flore ceeruleo. Houft. Hemp-agrimony 
with a flefliy Smooth Betony-leaf, and a blue 
Flower. 

12. Eupatorium Americanum arborefcens , 
mori folio , floribus albicantibus. Houft . Tree¬ 
like American Hemp-agrimony, with a Mul¬ 
berry-leaf, and white Flowers. 

13. Eupatorium Americanum frutefcens , 
half amines lutexfoliis, nigris maculis punClatis. 
Houft. American flirubby Hemp-agrimony, 
with yellow Balfamine-leaves Spotted with 
black Marks. 

14. Eupatorium Peruvianum , folio fubro- 
tundo frinervi utrinque acuto, flore ceeruleo. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Peruvian Hemp- 
agrimony, with roundifii Leaves ending in 
a fharp Point* and blue Flowers. 

The eighth, eleventh* twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Sorts, are fomewhat tenderer 
than the others mentioned in the foimer Vo¬ 
lume, and require to be fheltered in Winter: 
the eighth Sort dies to the Root every Autumn, 
and lifts again the following Spring. This 


may be propagated by parting the Roots 
in April , juft before they begin to (hoot ; 
and muft be frequently watered in dry Weather, 
during the Sealon of its Growth ; but in 
Winter, when the Stems are decayed, it ftiould 
have but little Water; for too much Wet 
at that Seafon will rot the Roots. 

The ninth, twelfth, thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth Sorts, may be propagated by Cuttings 
during the Summer Seafon; which ftiould be 
planted in Pots, filled with light frelh Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, where 
they ftiould be (haded and watered until they 
have taken Root, when they may be expofed 
to the open Air by degrees Thefe Plants 
may be placed in the open Air in Summer, 
amongft other hardy Exotic Plants; but in 
Winter they fhould be placed in a good Green- 
houfe, obferving to let them have the free 
Air in mild Weather; and they muft be fre¬ 
quently refrefhed with Water. With this Ma¬ 
nagement thefe Plants will flower every Year, 
and may be allowed a Place in fuch Gardens 
where other Exotic Plants are preferved. 

EUPHRASIA, Eye-bright. 

The Characters are; 

It batb an anomalous perfonated Flower of one 
Leaf 9 divided into two Lips ; the upper one up* 
eighty and parted into feveral Divifions, and the 
lower one is divided into three Parfs t each of 
which is again divided into two: out of the 
Flower-cup rifes the Pointaly which afterward 
turns to a Fruit, or oblong Husk, divided tnto 
two Parts , and replete with f mall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Euphrasia cjflcinarum. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Eye-bright. 

2. Euphrasia ramofa pratenfts , florealbo. 
Hort. Eyft. Branched meadow Eye-bright , 1 
with a white Flower. 

3. Euphrasia minus ramofa , flore ex coe- 
ruleo purpurafcente. Hort. Eyft. Eye-bright 
left branched, with a purple-blue Flower. 

4. Euphrasia Alpinaparva,luteis floribus. 

C. B. P. Small mountain Eye-bright, with 
yellow Flowers. 

The firft Sort is very cothmbn in the 
Meadows in moft Parts of England, where 
the Herb-women gather it to fupply the Mar¬ 
kets, it being very much ufed for Difbtders 
of the Eyes. The other Sorts are not com¬ 
mon in England , nor are they ever gathered 
for Ufe: they are all of them annual Plants* 
which drop their Seeds in the Places of their 
Growth, and rife again without any Cul¬ 
ture. 

Thefe Plants are difficult to keep in Gardens; 
for unlefs their Seeds are permitted to fall 
when ripe, and the Plants fuffered to come up 
in the fame Places* they feldom fecceed; nor' 
do their Seeds fearce ever grow, if they are 
kept out of Ground till Spring; fo that 
they muft be fown fbon after they are ripe. 
But as the only Sort which is ufed in Medicine 
grows plentifully in the Fields in this Country, 
it is not cultivated in Gardens. The beft 
Time to gather this Herb for Ufe, is in June, 
when it is in Flower. 
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XT' AGONIA. itbis Plant was fo named by 
Dr. Tournefort, in Honour to Dr. Fa- 
go n, who was Superinteniant of the Royal 
Garden at Paris. 

The Characters are; 

<tbe Flower confifts of many Leaves, which 
Me placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
Rofe-, out of wbofe Centre rtfes the Pointal ; 
which afterward becomes a cbanelled round 
pointed Fruit, con ft fling of many Cells, and 
compofed of many Husks , each containing one 
roundtfh Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Fagonia Cretica fpinofa. Tourn. Thorny 

Trefoil of Candy. . 

2. Fagonia Htfpanica non fpinofa. Tourn. 
Spantjh Fagonia without Thorns. 

The firft of thefe Plants is peculiar to Crete, 
from whence it hath been brought by fome 
curious Botanifts, and is preferved in Botanic 
Gardens. The other Sort was difcovercd by 
Dr. if our nefort, in Spain, who fent the Seeds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris ; from whence 
it hath been diftributed to feveral curious Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be (own in March, on a Border 
of light Earth, covering them about a quarter 
of an Inch with Earth; in April the Plants 
will appear above-ground, when they Ihould 
be carefully weeded, and in dry Weather 
they muft be frequently watered, which will 
greatly promote their Growth; toward the 
fatter End of May the Plants will be ftrong 
enough to tranfplant,at which time they Ihould 
be carefully taken up, and planted about fix 
Inches afunder, in a Bed or Border of frelh 
light Earth, obferving to fhade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
time they muft be kept clear from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather they Ihould be refrelhed with 
Water. In this Place the Plants may remain 
till Michaelmas , when they Ihould be taken up 
with Balls of Earth to their Roots, and tranf- 
planted into the Borders where they are defign- 
ed to remain; and the following Summer they 
will produce their Flowers, when they will 
add to the Variety amongft other hardy 
Plants. 

FICOIDEA. [This Plant is fo called from 
its Refemblance to the Ficoides.] 

The Characters are; 

Jt hath a ftamineous Viewer, wbofe Calyx is 
divided into five roundijh Segments: when the 
Flower is pafi, the Pointal (which is terminated 
by five ^threads) becomes a five-cornered Fruit ; 
which when ripe opens into five Cells , each of 
Which is filled with fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

|. Ficoidea procumbent, portulacx folio, 
Acad. Reg. Scifn. Trailing Ficoidea, with a 
Purflane-leaf. . 

2. Ficoidea Hijpanica annua, folio longiore. 
Vaill. Annual Spanijh Ficoidea, with a longer 
Leaf. 
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Thefe two Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which ihould be lown on a Hot-bed in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they ihould be each tranfplanted into a half- 
peny Pot, and plunged into another mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed, obferving to let them have Air 
in proportion to the W armth of the Seafon; 
and they muft be frequently refreihed with 
Water. Toward the End of June, they 
ihould be inured to bear the open Air by de¬ 
grees ; and in July they may be removed into 
the open Air, and placed amongft Ficoides’s, 
and other hardy fucculent Plants, where they 
will flower, and produce ripe Seeds in Au¬ 
tumn. 

FICOIDES, Fig-marygold. 

To this Article add; 

40. Ficoides Neapolitana, flore Candida. 
H. L. Neapolitan Ficoides, with a white 
Flower, commonly called Egyptian Kali. 

41. Ficoides folio hr.di trial,gulari te* 
nuiore , flore luteo in extremitate rubente. Scbw , 
Cat. Fig-marygold with a narrow green tri¬ 
angular Leaf, and a yellow Flower with red 
Tops. 

42. Ficoides feuFicusaizoides Africana.folio 
•viridi, micis quafi glaciatis fplendentibus or * 
nato, flore cocctneo. Boerb.Ind. 1. African Fj* 
coides with green Leaves, befet with fhining 
glafs-like Drops, and a fcarlet Flower. 

43. Ficoides Africana, folio calami forme , 
flore flavefeente. African Ficoides, with a 
quill-ihaped Leaf, and a yellowifl) Flower. 

44. Ficoides Africana procumbent, foliis 
fempervivi congeftis, flore candido. African 
trailing Ficoides, with Houfleek-leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

4J. Ficoides Africana procumbent, foliis 
fempervivi expanfis, flore flavefeente. African 
trailing Ficoides, with an expanded Houfleck- 
leaf, and a yellowilh Flower. 

The fortieth Kind is an annual Plant, which 
Ihould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they Ihould be tranfplanted each into a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot, filled with light fandy Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark; being careful to admit a large Share 
of Air to them in warm Weather, otherwife 
they will draw up weak. In July thefe Plants 
fhould be inured to bear the open Air by der 
grees, when they fhould be taken out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they will produce their Flowers; and if 
the Autumn proves favourable, will perfect 
their Seeds. This is the Egyptian Kali, oj? 
Glafs-wort, whofe Afhesare fo ufeful in making 
of Glafs and hard Soap. 

The other Sorts are propagated by Cuttings, 
in the manner dire&ed in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary. 

FRAGARIA, Strawberry. 

T° this Article muft be added; 

1. Fragaria fruCtu globofo majore fuavifi 
fimo. The Globe Hautboy Strawberry. 

2. Fragaria fruCtu parvo ex albovirefcente. 
Strawberry with a fmall greenilh white Fruit, 
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The firft of theft Sorts i* now much ciiiti- tus Elth amen fit, by. the Name. t have hero 
v.ated by'moft curious Perfons near London, it given it. This Plant may be propagated by, 
being a, more plentiful Bearer than the com* Cuttings, which fhoujd. be the former Year a 
moo Hautboy, and. is. a better-tailed Fruit la Shoots, and mull; be planted the latter End of 
a kindly Seafon h have feen. this Frujt as large April, in Pots filled with frelh rich Earth 
a& Walnuts, and of an extraordinary fine which fhould be plunged into a moderate Hot- 
Flavour. This may be cultivated in- the lame hed of Tanners Bark, being careful to lhade 
manner a& the common Hautboy. Strawberry, the Glafles in the Heat of the Pay, as alfo to 
aodmuft be planted at the fame Pittance. refrelh them, often with Water j this mutt bq 
The fecond. Sort is,a very firm Fruit, about duly obfer.ved, until the Cuttings have taken, 
the Size of the Wood. Strawberry, or a little Root, which cannot be expe&ed ftoner 
larger i this is greatly efteemed for the Firmoefi the middle of July, when they mutt be 
of the Fruit, and the quick agreeable Flavour; inured to bear the open Air by degrees'; and 
which feme Periods, have imagined to referable toward the End of the Month, they mutt be 
the Pineapple, and from thence have given taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in the 
it the Name of the Pine-apple Strawberry* open Air, in a warm Situation, where they 
This may be propagated ia the fame manner may be fereened from violent W inds j in thi$, 
as the Wood Strawberry, but (houW be every Place they may remain till the Beginning of 
Autumn carefully diverted of Suckers; other- Qttober, when they mutt be removed into the) 
wife they will grew very thick, and produce Green-houfe, and placed in a warm Situations 
but little Fruit. and during the Winter Seafon, they mutt bo 

The CWi Strawberry,, which is defcribed frequently refrefhed with Water; but this muft 
In the farmer Volume of the Gardeners Die- not be given to them in too large Quantities 
liottaty, is now but little efteemed in England, while they continue in the Houft. In the 
the Fruit being ill-tafted. This Kind has pro- Spring theft Plants may be lhaken out of the 
duced Fruit of late Years in many Gardens; Pots, and feparated, putting each into a fmaU 
but in general the Fruit is not fo large as thofe Pot, filled with freih rich Earth, and placed' 
of the Globe Hautboy Strawberry , and is of a in a fhady Situation, until they have taken new 
very irregular Form: this Sort produces more Root; after which time they may be expofed 
Fruit, where they grow neglc&ed, and under to the open Air, with Myrtles, Oranges , and 
Shadc^ than when they are planted in an open other hardy Exotic Plants, till Autumn, when 
Situation, and are cultivated with great Care, they mutt be houfed with thofe Trees- This 

Sort will grow to the Height of twelve or 
FRANGULA, Berry-bearing Alder. fourteen Feet, and may be trained up with a 

To this Article mutt be added; regular Stem; fo that it deftrves a Place in 

a. Faanquia rugofiore & ampliore folio, every curious Green-houfe; for its thick 
9enrn. Berry-bearing Alder with a larger fhining ever-green Leaves make a pleating 

and rougher Leaf. Variety amongft other hardy Exotic plants. * 

3. Fh.angui,a montaua pumila faxatilis , 

folio fubrotmde. Zoum. Low mountain rocky FRAXINELLA, White Dittany. 
Berry-bearing Alder, with a round Leaf. The Species omitted in the former Volume. 

4. F*ANGvtA Montana pumila faxatilis , are; 

folio oblonge. Sour*. Low mountain rocky *• Fraxinex,x.a minor purpurea Belgarunf. 
Berry-bearing Alder, with an oblong Leaf. H R. Par. Small purple White Dittany pf 

5. Faangula femper'virens, folio rigidofub- Holland. 

rotunde. Hort. Eltb. Ever-green Berry-bear- «• Faaxihella niveo fiore. Cluf. Hjft. 
ing Alder, with a round ft iff Leaf, commonly White Dittany with (now-white Flowers, 
called the Hottentot-cherry. Theft two Sorts are at prefent more rare in 

The fecond Sort is left common than the England , than the two other Kinds deftribed 
former in England , but may be propagated in in the former Volume ; but pf late they have 
the feme manner as hath been dire&ed for that been procured by feme curious Perfons from 
Sore, and requires a rnoift Situation ; this is abroad. Theft are as hardy as the other Sorts, 
much like the former in its Growth, and may and may be propagated in the fame manner: 
be admitted for Variety. and as they produce very beautiful Flowers, 

The third and fourth Sorts are of humble they add greatly to the Variety in the Flower' 
Growth, ftldom riling above two Feet high; garden; and requiring but little Care to eul- 
theft grow on the Pyrenean Mountains, and tivate them, deferve a Place In every £094 
are ftldom preftrved unleft in Botanic Gardens Garden, 
for Variety: they may be iocreafed by laying 
down their Branches, but mutt have a ftrong FROST. 

Sod, fomewbar drier than what has been di- In the Year 172$, there was a remarkable 

re&ed for the two former. Froft, which continued for fome Months, and 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Africa , and deftrpyed a great Number pf Trees and Plants 
has been a long time preftrved by the Curious in ftveral Parts of Europe \ a brief Account of 
in their Gardens, under the Title ofCerafus which may not be improper to be here jin? 
Hottentotortm, or Hottentot Cherry ; but it ferted. 

having produced Flowers and Fruit in the Gar- The Autumn hegan .with cold North and 
den of Dr. James Sberard of Eltbam , is figu- Eaft Winds, and early in November the Nights 
red and deferibed by Dr. DiUentut, ia the Her- were generally frofty; tbp’ theprpft did not 
Vot. II. A a enter 
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enter the Ground deeper than the Sun thaw’d 
the following Days: but toward the End of 
November , the Winds blew extremely cold 
from the North ; which was fucceeded by a 
great Snow, which fell in iuch Quantities in 
one Night, as to break off large Arms, as alfo 
the Tops of many ever-green Trees, on which 
it lodged. After the Snow had fallen, it be¬ 
gan to freeze again, the Wind continuing to 
blow from the North ; the Days were dark 
and cloudy for lome time, but afterwards it 
cleared up, and the Sun appeared almoft every 
Day j which melted the Snow where expofed 
to it, whereby the Froft penetrated deeper in¬ 
to the Ground. It was obfervable, that du¬ 
ring thefe clear Days, a great Mill or Vapour 
appeared in the Evenings, floating near the 
Surface of the Ground until the Cold of the 
Night came on, when it was fuddenly con- 
denied and difappeared. About the 8th of 
December the Nights were extremely cold; the 
Spirits in the Thermometer fell 18 Degrees be¬ 
low the freezing Point; and on the ioth of 
the fame Month, the Froft was as fevere as 
had been known in the Memory of Man; the 
Spirits of the Thermometer fell to 20 Degrees 
below the freezing Point. At this time vaft 
Numbers of Lauruftmus's , Pbillyrea's , si la¬ 
ter 12 us's, Kofemary , Arbutus , and other ever¬ 
green Trees and Shrubs, began to fuffer; efpe- 
cially fuch as had been trimmed up to Heads 
with naked Stems, or had been clipped late in 
the Autumn. At this time alio there were 
great Numbers of large deciduous Trees dif- 
barked by the Froft; as Pear-trees , Plane- 
trees , Walnut-trees , with many other Sorts; 
and it was chiefly on the Weft and South-weft 
Side of the Trees, that the Bark came off 

About the middle of December , the Froft 
abated of its Intenfenels, and feemed to be at 
a Hand, till the 23d of the fame Month, when 
the Wind blew extremely lharp and cold from 
th eEaft, and the Froft increaled again, con¬ 
tinuing very lharp till the 28th Day, when it 
began to abate again, and feemed to be going 
off, the Wind changing to the South ; but it 
did not continue long in this Point, before it 
changed to the Eaft again, and the Froft re¬ 
turned, tho’ it was not fo violent as before. 

Thus the Weather continued for the moft 
part frofty, till the middle of March , with a 
few Intervals of mild Weather, which brought 
forward lome of the early Flowers j but the 
Cold returning, loon deftroyed them; lo that 
thole Plants which ufually flower in January 
and February , did not this Year appear till 
March j and before they were fully blown, 
were cut offby the Froft; of this Number 
were all the Spring Crocus's , Hepatica's , Per - 
fian Iris's , Black Hellebores , Mczereons , with 
fome others. 

The Cauliflower-plants which were planted 
out of the Beds into the open Ground during 
the Intervals between the Froft, were moft of 
them deftroyed, or fo much cut, that they 
loft moft of their Leaves; the early Beans and 
Peafe were moft of them killed, and many 
Fruit and Foreft Trees, which had been lately 
removed, were quite deftroyed. The Lois 


was very great to fomc curious Perfbns, who 
had been many Years endeavouring to natu¬ 
ralize great Numbers of Exotic Trees and 
Shrubs, abundance of which were either totally 
killed, or deftroyed to the Surface of the 
Ground : amongfi this Number there were 
many Sorts deftroyed, which had endured the 
open Air many Years, without receiving the 
leaft Injury from the Cold ; fuch as Pajp.on- 
flowerSy Cork-trees , Ciflus's , Kofemary , Stce- 
chasy Sage, Maftich , and fome others. In 
fome Places the young Afh and Walnut-teees 
were killed ; but when the Froft went oft^ 
there appeared to have been much more Da¬ 
mage done in the Gardens, than there really 
was; which occaftoned many People to dig up 
and deftroy large Quantities of Trees and 
Shrubs, which they fuppoled were killed ; 
whereas thole who had more Patience, and 
fuffered them to remain, fared better; for 
great Numbers of them Ihot out again, lome 
from their Stems and Branches, and others 
from their Roots, the following Summer. 

Nor was the Froft more fevere in England, 
than in other Parts of Europe , but on the 
contrary, in Comparifon, favourable; for in the 
Southern Parts of France , the Olives , Myrtles , 
Ciftus’s, Alaternus'sy and feveral other Trees 
and Shrubs, which grow there almoft Ipon- 
taneoufly, were either deftroyed, or at leaft 
were killed to their Roots; and about Paris , 
and the Northern Parts of France , the Buds of 
their Fruit-trees were deftroyed, although they 
remained clofed ; lo that there were very few 
Blolfoms which opened that Spring. The Fig- 
trees were in leveral Parts of France quite 
killed, and in England their tender Branches 
were deftroyed; lo that there was very little 
Fruit on thofe Trees the following Summer, 
except w here they were prote&ed from the 
Froft. 

In Holland the Pines and Firs, with leve¬ 
ral other Trees, which are Natives of cold 
Countries, were greatly injured by the Cold; 
and moft of the Trees and Shrubs, which were 
brought from Italy, Spain , or the South Parts 
of France , which had been planted in'the full 
Ground, in that Country, were intirely killed j 
tho’ many other Sorts, w hich had been brought 
from Virginia and Carolina , elcaped very well 
in the lame Gardens. But the Perlbn who 
fuffered moft in that Country, was the learned 
Dr. Boerhaavc, who had been leveral Years en¬ 
deavouring to naturalize as many Exotic Trees 
and Shrubs as he could poflibly obtain from 
the feveral Parts of the World ; great Num¬ 
bers of which were intirely deftroyed by the 
Froft this Winter. 

In fome Parts of Scotland they not only loft 
many of their curious Flowers, Plants and 
Trees; but great Numbers of Sheep and other 
Cattle were buried under the Snow, where 
they perifhed; and many poor People, who 
went to look after their Cattle, were equal Suf¬ 
ferers with them, being buried in the Snow ; 
which in fome Places fell eight or nine Feet 
deep in one Night. 

It has been obferved by Thermometers, 
when that Kind of hovering lambent Fog 

arifes. 
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firifes, (either Mornings dr Evenings) which 
frequently betokens fair Weather, that the 
Air, which in the preceding Day was much 
warmer, has upon the Ablence of the Sun 
become many Degrees cooler than the Surface 
of the Earth j which being near 1500 times 
denfer than the Air, cannot be fo foon affeded 
with the Alternacies of Heat and Cold: whence 
’tis probable, that thofe Vapours which are 
raifed by the Warmth of the Earth, are by 
the cooler Air loon condenfed into a vifible 
Form. The fame Difference has been obferved 
between the Coolnel's of the Air, and the 
Warmth of Water in a Pond, by putting a 
Thermometer, which hung all Night in the 
open Air in Summer-time, into the Water, 
juft before the rifing of the Sun, when the 
like Reek or Fog was rifing on the Surface of 
the Water. 

FUCHSIA. [ibis Plant was fo named by 
Father Plumier, who difcovered it in America, 
in Honour to the Memory of Leonard Fuch- 
fius, a learned Botanifi.] 

The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-floaped Flower , cop filling of 
one Leaf , and divided into feveral Parts at the 
Brim ; wbofe Cup afterward becomes a roundifij 
fofi fiefijy Fruit , which is divided into four Cells , 
which are full of round/[h Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant j viz. 
Fuchsia tripbylla , flore coccinea. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Three-leav’d Fuchfia, with a fear- 
let Flower. 

This Plant is a Native in the warmeft Parts 
of America j it was difeovered by Father Plu¬ 
mier ^ in lome of the French Iflands in America , 
and was fince found by the late Dr. William 
Houfioun , at Cartbagena in New Spain ; from 
whence he lent the Seeds into England. 

This is propagated by Seeds, which muft be 
lown in Pots filled with rich light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to moiften the Earth as often as it ap¬ 
pears dry ; and if the Nights fhould prove 
cold, the Glafles of the Hot-bed fhould be 
covered with Mats ; but in the Day-time, 
when the Sun is warm, the GI affes fhould be 
raifed with Stones, to let out the Steam which 
may arife in the Bed, and to admit frelhAir. 

In about a Month after the Seeds are lown, 
the Plants will begin to appear, when they 
fhould be carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
frequently refirefhed with Water to promote 
their Growth; and when they are about two 
Inches high, they fhould be fhaken out of the 
Pots, and leparated carefully j then plant each 
into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunge them again into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, being careful to fereenthem 
from the Sun, untilthey have taken new Root j 
after which time they muft have frefh Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon, and fhould be fre¬ 
quently watered. When the Plants have grown 
fo as to fill the Pots with their Roots, they 
muft be tranfplanted into larger Pots, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, being careful 
to water them ■, and if they hang their Reaves 
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on removing, they fhould be fereened from 
the Sun until they have taken new Root : as 
the Seafon advances, the Glaffes of the 
Hot-bed (hould be raifed higher, to admit a 
greater Share of Air to the Plants, and prevent 
their drawing up weak; and when the Plants 
are grown fo tall as to reach the GlafTes, they 
lhould be removed into the Bark-ftove and 
plunged into the Tanners Bark. In Winter 
thefe Plants require to be kept very warm 
and at that Sealon they muft not have fo much 
Water as in Summer, but it muft be often re¬ 
peated. 

rhefe Plants are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in this Country, even in the hotteft 
Part of the Year; therefore they fhould con- 
ftantly remain in the Stove, obferving to let 
in a large Share of frefh Air in Summer, but 
in Winter they muft be kept warm : with this 
Management the Plants will produce their 
Flowers, and make a beautiful Appearance in 
the Stove, amongft other tender Exotic 
Plants. 
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G ALEGA, Goats-rue. 

To this Article muft be added j 
4. Galega Americana, foliis fubrotundis 
floribuscoccineis. Houfi. American Goats-rue* 
with roundifh Leaves, andfcarlet Flowers. * 
5■ Galega Americana frutefeens, flore pur¬ 
purea, foltis fericeis. Plum. Shrubby American 
Goats-rue, with filken Leaves. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by the late 
curious Botanifi: Dr. William Houfioun, at 
Campechy , from whence he fent the Seeds into 
Europe. Theie Plants are Annuals, and muft 
be raifed on a Hot-bed early in the Spring j 
and when they are fit to tranfplant, fhould be 
each put into a feparate halfpeny Pot, filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
to fereen them from the violent Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have a large Share of frefh 
Air admitted to them in warm Weather, and 
muft be frequently watered. When thefe 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
they fhould be gently fhaken out, being 
careful to preferve as much of the Earth to 
their Roots as poffible, and put into Pots a 
Size larger, filling them up with the like frefh 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
obferving to water and give Air to them as 
before: with this Management they will flower 
in July , and in September they will perfedt 
their Seeds, and the Plants will foon after 
decay. 

The fifth Sort is alio a Native of America , 
and was difeovered by Father Plumier ; this is 
alio propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muft be trans¬ 
planted. 
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planted, and treated in the fame manner as 
hath been directed for the former Sort; buc 
this being a Ihrubby Plant of a longer Con¬ 
tinuance, muft be placed in the Bark (love 
ih the VVinter, and (hould be treated after the 
lhanner of other render Exotic Plants; for it 
ieldom flowers until the third Year, and if the 
plants are removed abroad in Summer, will 
(earcely ever flower in this Country. 

GACEOPSIS, Stinking Dead-nettle. 

To this Article muft be added; 

3. Galeopsis angufifolia Cretica vifeofa. 
Boerh.tnd. alt. Narrow leav’d vifeous ftink- 
ng £)ead'-nettle of Candy. 

4. Galeopsis procerior fostida fpicata. 
four ft. Common Hedge-nettle. 

Galeopsis five art tea iners , flore luteo. 
y. J 5 . Yellow Archangel, or Deatf-nettle. 

6 . Galeopsis proceriot fostidijfima , fpici 
tongiffwA alba. Michel. The moft {linking 
taller Hedge-nettle, with a long white Spike. 

The third Sort is a Plant of humbler 
Growth than either of the two Sorts mention¬ 
ed in the former Volume; this fcldom riles 
above a Foot high, nor doth it ever become 
fo woody; it is very clammy, and has a very 
ftrong bituminous Scent. This may be propa¬ 
gated by lowing the Seeds in March , on 
an open Bed of light Earth; and when the 
Plants begin to appear, they {hould be care¬ 
fully cleared from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
muft be often refrelhed with Water. When 
the Plants have obtained Strength enough 
to be tranfplanted, they (hould be carefully 
taken np ; and fome of them muft be put into 
half-peny Pots, filled with light fre(h Earth; 
and the others mary be planted in warm Bor¬ 
ders, obferving to water and (hade them until 
they have taken Root; after which time, thofe 
which were planted into the Borders, will re¬ 
quire no farther Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and other Plants; and if the 
Winter proves favourable, they will fucceed 
very well; but for fear theft (hould be de- 
flroyed, you (hould place thoft which were 
planted into Pots, under a common Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they (hould be ex- 
pofed to the open Air in mild Weather; but 
in frofty Weather they (hould be covered to 
preferve them. The following Summer, theft 
Plants will produce Flowers and Seeds; but 
may be preferved three or four Years, provided 
they are (heltered in Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in 
rhoft Parts of England ; but are ftldom pre- 
ferved, except in Botanic Gardens, for the 
lake of Variety: theft grow under Hedges, 
and in (hady Woods, where they fpread and 
increaft by their creeping Roots. The fourth 
Sort is fometiraesufed in Medicine. 

Theft Plants being efteemed as Weeds, 
are negle&ed by moft Perlons; tho*, if they 
are planted under Trees in large wilder- 
nds Quarters, they will thrive, and make a 
pretty Appearance, when they are in Flower. 
Their Roots may be taken up at Michaelmas, 
from the Woods, and Places of their Growth, 
and tranfplanted into the Wildernels, allowing 


them a confiderable Share of Room, becauft 
they fpread very far by their creeping Roots; 
lo that they (hould be planted in large Tufts 
at a great Di (lance from each ocher; and in 
the Spring they will rift about two Feet high, 
and produce their Flowers in great Plenty, 
when they will afford an agreeable Variety 
in fuch Places where few ocher Plants' will 
thrive: fo that by introducing feme of theft 
common Flants into Gardens, there may be a 
great Variety produced in Wildernefles, where 
the Ground is often bare, and doth not produce 
any Kinds of Plants, which afford no pleating 
Profpeft to Perfons who walk thro’ the (hady 
Pachs of theft Quarters; for it is much bettet 
to fee any of the moft common Weeds cover¬ 
ing the Surface of the Ground amongft the 
Trees, than to have k lie quite expo fed. 
But thefe Plants afford an agreeable Profped 
when they are in Flower, and require very 
little Culture. 

The fixth Sort was difeovered in Italy, by 
Seignior MtcheH, Profeflor of Botany to the 
late Duke of fufeany , who fern the Seeds into 
England ; this is full as hardy as either of the 
former Sorts, and may be propagated in the 
lame manner. 

GARIDELLA. [fbis Plant was fo named 
by Dr. Tournefort, in Honour to Dr. Garidel, 
who was Profeffcr of Pbyfic at Aix in Pro¬ 
vence.] 

The Char a Hers are;' 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confiding of 
fevcral hundred Petals, which are bifid, and 
ranged in a circular Order ; from wbofe many- 
leavd Cup rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Head compofed of many oblong Pods, 
which open length-ways, and are full of roundijb 
Seeds. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Garidella foliistenuiffime divifis. fourn. 
Garidella with very barrow-divided Leaves. 

This Plant is very near a-kin to the Nigella, 
or Fenel-flower ; to which Genus it was 
placed by the Writers on the Subje& of Bo¬ 
tany before Dr. four nefort, and was by him 
feparated from it, as differing in the Form of 
the Flower. 

It grows wild in Candy, and on Mount BaU 
dus in Italy, as alfe in Provence, where it was 
difeovered by Dr. Garidel, who lent the Seeds 
to Dr. feurnefort, for the Royal Garden at 
Paris. 

This is an annual Plant, whole Seeds (hould 
be (own in the Spring, on a Bed or Border of 
light frelh Earth, where the Plants are dc- 
figned to remain (for they feldom thrive, if 
they are tranfplanted); when the Plants are 
come up, they muft be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and where they are too clofe, they 
muft be thinned, leaving them about four or 
five Inches apart; and as they grow up, they 
muft conftantly be kept clear from Weeds, 
which, if fullered to grow amongft the Plants, 
will (bon overbear and deftroy them. In 
[June thefe Plants will produce their Flowers, 
and in Auguft the Seeds will ripen; which if 
permitted to fall, will come up in Autumn, 

and 
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snd require no other Culture; but to keep then# 
clear from Weeds. 

GENERATION. 

To this Article miuft be added ; 

Some Perfons have obje&ed to the Theory 
of Generation, as laid down in the former 
■Volume of B*be Gardeners Dictionary ; becaufe 
they have obfervcd feme Female Plants pro¬ 
duce Fruit, without having been impregnated 
by the Male. 

It is certain; that the Female Plants may 
produce Fruit; without the Impregnation of 
the Male : but it is not certain, that this Fruit 
or Seed will, if fown, produce another Plant. 
What has been lb often related by Travellers 
and Hiftorians, of the Neceflity of the Male 
Palm-tree being near the Female, in order to 
render it fruitful, hath been fully refuted by 
Father Labat, in his Account of Africa , where 
he has treated of the feveral Sorts of Palms ; 
he fays, That he obferved in Martinico a 
large Palm-tree, which grew by the Side of 
a Convent, which produced Froit in Plenty, 
though there was no other Palm-tree growing 
within two Leagues of this : but he alfo ob¬ 
ferved, that none of thefe Fruits would grow, 
though they had made many Trials of them; 
fo that they were obliged to procure fome Fruit 
from Barbary , in order to propagate thefe 
Trees. He likewife adds. That the Fruit 
which grew on this Female Tree, never ripened 
fo perfe&ly, nor was fo well-tafted, as thofe 
which came from Trees which had flood near 
fome of the Male. Therefore we may con¬ 
clude, that the Fruit or Seed may be produced 
by the Female Plants of moll Kinds; without 
the Affiflance of the Male Sperm, which may 
appear to Sight pcrfed, and fit to produce 
other Plants: but if we examine the Seeds, 
we (hall 6nd, that moll of them have not the 
Germ, or little Plant, inclofed; nor will grow, 
if they are fown. 

From a repeated Number of Experiments, 
in feparating the Male from the Female Plants, 

I have always obferved, that where it has been 
done in Time, and with proper Care, fo as that 
there could have been none of the Farina fas- 
cundans of the Male Plant fcattered on the 
Female; that tho’ the Female Plants have pro¬ 
duced fometimes fair Seeds to Appearance, 
yet, when they have been carefully fown, there 
has not been one Plant produced from them, 
except in one Experiment, which I repeated 
two Years on a Female Briony Plant, which 
grew fingly, having no other Plant of the 
fame Kind near it; yet did perfedl Seeds, which 
grew very well the following Seafon. This 
Experiment requires a farther Repetition, be¬ 
fore any thing can be afcertained in relation to 
the Theory of Generation; there having been 
fo many Experiments made on a great Variety 
of Plants, which have proved the Neceflity of 
the Farina foecundans impregnating the Female 
Plants, to render them fruitful. 

GENISTA; Broom. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Genista Hifpanica pumila odoratifjima. 
VOL. II. 


Stourn. Moft fweet-fcentcd low Spanifb 
Broom. 

2. Genista Lufitanica, parvo flore luteo. 
2 oum. Portugal Broom, with a fmall yellow 
Flower. 

3. Genista tinftoria Germanica. C.B.P. 
Green-wood, or Dyers- weed, or Wood-waxen. 

4 * Genista tinCtoria Auftriaca maxima. 
Boerb. Greater Auftrian Dvers-weed, or 
Wood-waxen. 

5 - Genista tinCtoria Germanica, foliis an- 
guftioribus. C. B. P. German Dyers-weed, or 
Wood-waxen, with narrow Leaves. 

6. Genista tinCtoria frutefcens , foliis in - 
canis. C. B. P. Shrubby Dyers-weed, with 
hoary Leaves. 

7 * Genista tinCtoria Lufitanica maxima , 
Piurna Lufitanorum. Bourn. Great Portugal 
Dyers-weed, called Piurna by the Portu- 
guefe. 

8 Genista tinCtoria latifolia Lucenfis. 
Bourn. Broad-leav’d Dyers-weed of Luca. 

9. Genista bumiltor Pannonica. Bourn. 
Lower Broom of Pamnnia. 

10. Genista ramofa foliis byperici. C.B.P. 
Branching Broom, with St. John’s-wort-leaves. 

ii- Genista Africana frutefcens, rufci ner- 
vofis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with ribbed Butchers-broom-leaves. 

12. Genista Africana frutefcens, rufci an- 
gufiis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with narrow Butchers-broom-leaves. 

13. Genista Africana arborefcens,argentea 
lanugine pubefcens. Oldenl. Tree-like African 
Broom, covered with a filvery Down. 

14. Genista Africana frsitefcens fpicata 
purpurea, foliis anguftiffimis. Oldenl. Purple 
fpiked (hrubb y African Broom, with very nar¬ 
row Leaves. 

15. Genista Africana .frutefcens fpicata, 
laricis foliis. Oldenl. Spiked fhrubby African 
Broom, with Larch-tree-leaves. 

16. Genista Africana frutefcens capitata, 
laricis foliis. Oldenl. Headed African fhrubby 
Broom, with Larch-tiCe-leaves. 

17. Genista Africana frutefcens, capitulis 
lanuginofis , laricis breviffimo folio. Oldenl. 
Shrubby African Broom, with woolly Heads, 
and a very fhort Larch-tree-leaf 

18. Genista Africana frutefcens, laricis in - 
canis foliis. Oldenl. Shrubby African Broom, 
with hoary Larch-tree-leaves. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is not very 
common in the Englijh Gardens; this is of 
much lower Growth than the common Spanifb 
Broom, and the Flowers have a more agree¬ 
able Scent; but being equally hardy with the 
common Sort, may be eafily propagated in 
England, and will be a very ornamental Shrub, 
to plant in Front of the Spanifb Broom; 
which will fill up the Bottom, and hide the 
naked Stems of thole Plants; and are very 
proper to form Clumps of thefe Trees, which 
will have an agreeable Effeft, when properly 
placed in Gardens. 

The fecond Sort is alfo uncommon at pre- 
fent in England, but the Seeds may be eafily 
procured from Portugal. This Sort hath fmall 
Flowers, which have little Scent; but is not fo 
B b valuable 
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fnluabfc as the former Sort, not* i$ it quite lb 
hardy. This will live in the open Air in mode- 
fate Winters j tho* in very hard Froft they will 
be in Danger of being deftroyed, where they 
are not fheltered : fo that fome of thefe Plants 
Ihould be kept in Pots, that they may be re¬ 
moved intb the Green-houfe in Winter, to 
prelervc the Kind. 

The third Sort gfows Wild in uncultivated 
Places in moft tarts of England , and is gather¬ 
ed for the Ufe of the Dyers : this, as alfo the 
common Broom* are extremely bitter ; fo that, 
whenever they are eaten by theCows, it gives, 
a Very bitter Tafte to the Cheefe and Butter 
which is made of their Milk. 

The fourth Sort grows wild in Auftria , from 
whence the learned Dr. Boerhaave procured 
the Seeds, who has fince diftributed it to feve- 
ral curious Perlbns in England. 

The fifth Sort grows wild in Germany , as 
alfo in France and Flanders , but is not very 
common in England. Thefe three Sorts are of 
humble Growth, feldom rifing above two Feet 
high : but as they make a fine Appearance 
when they are in Flower, they merit a Place 
in every good Garden ; where, if they are dif- 
pofed in Clumps, in the middle whereof the 
common Spawfh Broom muft be planted, and 
round that the firft Sort here mentioned ; with 
thefe three Sorts round the Outfide, the whole 
Clump will appear like one great Bulb of 
yellow Flowers ; for as they all produce their 
Flowers at the fame Seafon, which continue a 
confiderable time, they make an agreeable 
Variety in large Gardens, and require very 
little Care, excepting to clear them from large 
overbearing Weeds, after they have taken 
Root. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts rile to a greater 
Height than either of the former ; but are 
fomewhat tenderer, being Natives of warmer 
Countries; wherefore fome of thefe Ihould 
be kept in Pots, to be removed into Shelter 
in Winter; for tho’ they will endure the Cold 
in our ordinary Winters in the open Air, if 
planted in a warm Situation, yet they are often 
deftroyed in very hard Frolls; fb that where 
fome of them are not protected, the Sorts may 
be loft. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts feldom rife 
above two Feet high ; wherefore they are 
proper to mix with the third, fourth, and 
fifth Sorts, tb form Clumps, i 3 c. Thefe be¬ 
ing fomewhat tender while young, Ihould be 
kept in Pots, and fheltered for a Year or two; 
but afterward they will live in the open Air 
very well, provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation. 

The tenth Sort is a low fpreading Plant, 
feldom rifing to the Height of two Feet, but 
l'preads its Branches pretty far on every Side. 
The Flowers of this Kind are fmall; and bc- 
ing produced thinly at the Extremity of the 
Branches, this Sort does not make fb good an 
Appearance as either of the former. It is very 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of our Cli¬ 
mate extremely well. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a Bed of light Earth, 


in an open Situation, toward the End of March j 
for if they are fown too early, and the Spring 
fhould prove cold or wet, the Seeds generally 
perifh in the Ground. When the Plants begin 
to appear* they fhould be carefully weeded, 
and in very dry Weather they fhould be gently 
refrefhed with Water, which will very much 
promote their Growth. During the Summer* 
feafon they muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which is the only Culture they will 
require. In this Bed the Plants may remain 
until the following Spring, when they ihould 
be tranfplanted juft before they begin to fhoot ; 
fo that you Ihould prepare a Spot of frefh 
Ground, which fhould be carefully dog and 
cleanfed from the Roots of bad Weeds; then 
you muft take up the Plants with great Care, 
for they generally fhoot long Roots pretty deep 
in the Ground j which, if they are too much 
torn, will endanger the Plants. Thefe muft 
not lie long out of the Ground j for at this 
Seafon their Roots will dry very loon : there¬ 
fore they fhould be immediately planted, and 
the Surface of the Earth fhould be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from entering the Ground, and drying the 
Roots of the Plants ; then they fhould be well 
watered ; and if the Spring fhould prove dry, 
it will be proper to repeat the Waterings two 
or three times in a Week, until the Plants are 
well rooted. The Diftance which Ihould be 
allowed to thefe Plants, for thofe of the larger 
Growth, is three Feet Row from Row, and 
eghteen Inches afunder in the Rows; but for 
thofe of fmaller Growth, two Feet Diftance 
Row from Row, and one Foot afunder in the 
Rows, will be lufficient. In this Nurfery the 
Plants may remain two Years ; during which 
time they fhould be conftantly kept dear from 
Weeds, and the Ground between them muft 
be carefully dug every Spring, to prevent their 
Roots from running out too far } for as they 
fend forth long {lender Tap-roots, fb, if thefe 
are not cut to force out Fibres near the Stem 
of the Plants, they will be in Danger of 
fuffering when they are tranfplanted ; for 
which Reafon they fhould not remain in the 
Nurlery longer than two Years, becaufe they 
cannot be removed, when they are older 
With any Safety. The beft Seafon to tranfr 
plant them, is toward the End of March , or 
in the Beginning of April juft before they 
begin to fhoot; when they muft be carefully 
taken up, (as was before dire&ed ) and planted 
again immediately, covering the Surface of the 
Ground with Mulch, and obferving to water 
them in dry Weather, until they have again 
taken Root; after which time they w ill require 
no farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
great overbearing Weeds, which, if permitted 
to grow amongft them, would greatly weaken, 
if not abfblutely deftroy them. Moft of thefe 
Plants flower in June, 'July, and Augufl, and 
their Seeds ripen in September. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, feventeenth, and 
eighteenth Sorts, being Natives of the Coun¬ 
try about the Cape of Good Hope, are tenderer 
than cither of the former Sorts ; thefe are pre¬ 
fer ved 
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ferved in Pots, and removed into the Green- 
houfe in Winter ; for they cannot endure the 
Cold of our Winters in the open Air: but 
they fhould have a great Share ot frelh Air in 
mild Weather ; wherefore, if they are placed 
in an airy Glaft-cafe, amongft Fieoides , and 
other hardy Exotic Plants, which require a 
large Share of Air in Winter, and alfo as much 
Sun as poflible, they will thrive and flower 
much better than when they are placed 
amongft Orange-trees in a common Green- 
houfe. In Summer thefo Plants muft be placed 
abroad in a warm Situation, where they may 
be defended from ftrong Winds ; and in dry 
Weather they muft be frequently watered, 
which will encourage them to flower freely, 
and caufe them to produce good Seeds ; for 
want of which Care, the Flowers often fall off, 
and are not fucceeeded by Pods. 

Thefo Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be fown early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with frelh light Earth, and plunged 
in a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark j .and 
when the Plants begin to appear, they muft 
he kept clear from Weeds, and frequently re- 
frelhed with Water : the Glafles of the Hot¬ 
bed muft alio be railed every Day, to admit 
ftelh Air to the Plants, other wife they will 
draw up very weak j for as thefo Plants are 
not very tender, they muft be inured to 
hear the open Air as loon as the Seafon proves 
favourable. Toward the Latter-end of May 
the Pots (hould be removed out of the Hot¬ 
bed, and placed for a little time in a Glafs- 
cafo, where they may have a greater Share of 
Air j and about the Middle of June they (hould 
be placed in the open Air, in a fheltered Situa¬ 
tion, where they may remain ’till Ottober ; 
when they muft be removed into theGlals-cafe 
again, where they (hould be placed on Shelves, 
to enjoy the Advantage of Air and Sun: and 
during the Winter they muft be frequently 
refreftied with Water j but it (hould be given 
in fmall Quantities at this Seafon, efpecially 
while the Plants are young. The following 
Spring, thefo Plants (hould be (haken out of 
the Pots, and carefully parted, planting each 
of them into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frelh light Earth, and plunged into a very 
moderate Hot-bed, which will facilitate their 
taking Root; but the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
(hould be covered with Mats every Day, to 
fcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they are 
rooted after which time they (hould have a 
large Share of frelh Air, and muft be fre¬ 
quently watered. In May they muft be inured 
to bear the open Air -by degrees, into which 
they (hould be removed at the Beginning of 
June, and placed in a warm Situation. With 
this Management thefo Plants will thrive very 
well, and in two Years after will begin to 
produce their Flowers, when they will make 
an agreeable Diveriity amongft other Exotic 
Plants. 

GESNERA. 

\ftbis Plant was fo named by Father Plu¬ 
nder, who difeovered it in America, in Honour 
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to Conrad Geiher, a 'very learned Botanift, and 
natural Hi fieri an]. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath an anomalous per foliated Flower, con- 
fifing of one Leaf, from whofe Cup anfes the 
Pointal , fixed like a Nail in the Hinder-part of 
the Flower ; which afterward becomes a mem¬ 
branaceous Fruit, divided into two Cells, which 
are filled with jmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

t Gesnera bumtlis, foreflavefccnte. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Low Gefnera, with a yellowilh 
Flower. 

2. G e s k e r a amplo digitalis folio fomentofo. 
Plum Nov. Gen. Gelnera with a large woolly 
Fox-glove-leaf 

3. Gesnera arborefeens, amplo fore fim - 
briato & maculofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Trce-like 
Gelnera, with a large furbelow’d and fpotted 
Flower. 

The firft and focond Sorts were found by 
the late Dr. William Ileuftoun in Jamaica, 
from whenc£ he lent their Seeds to England : 
but by their being a long time out of the 
Ground, there was not any of them which 
grew. The third Sort was dilccvered by 
Father Plunder at Martinico : this Sort riles 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and has a 
woody Stem but the other twp Sorts feldom 
rife above three Feet high 

Thefo Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
(hould be fown as foon as poffible after they 
are ripe j for being very (mail apd light, if 
they are kept long out of the Ground, they 
will not grow : therefore the fureft Method to 
obtain thefo Plants, is to procure them in 
Tubs of Earth from America. The Seeds 
(hould be fown in the Tubs filled with frelh 
Earth, and placed in a lhady Situation ; and 
when the Plants come up, they muft be fre¬ 
quently watered, and kept clear from Weeds. 
Thefo Tubs (hould remain in the Country un¬ 
til the Plants are pretty ftrong ; for if they are 
font over too young, they will be in great 
Danger of perifhing before they arrive in Eng¬ 
land. When they are put on board the Ship, 
they (hould be covered in the Heat of the 
Day with Tarpaulins, to fereen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun, as alio in bad Wea¬ 
ther, to prevent the Salt-water from walhing 
them. During their Paffage, they (hould be 
often refrelhed with Water, while they are in a 
warm Latitude ; and (hould have as much Air 
as polfible, when the Weather will permit: but 
as they arrive in a cooler Latitude, they muft 
have a left Quantity of Water given to them, 
and (hould be (creened from the Cold. 

When thefo Plants arrive in England, they 
(hould be carefully taken out of the Boxes, 
and each planted into a Pot filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged ioto a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obforving to water them, 
and (creen them from the Heat of the Sun, 
until they have taken Root j after which time 
they (hould have frelh Air admitted to them 
in proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon, 
and muft be frequently watered In this Bed 
the Plants may remain until Michaelmas, when 
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tficy fhould be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Tan. During the Winter-fea- 
fon they will require to be frequently watered, 
but it muft not be given in large Quantities; 
tho’ in Summer they muft be plentifully water¬ 
ed when the Weather is Very h< 5 t. 

As thefe Plants are too tender to endure the 
Cold of our Air even in Summer, they muft 
conftantly remain in the Stove, where in Win¬ 
ter they muft be kept very warm ; but in 
Sufnrtier they they muft have a large Share of 
freth Air : and if their Leaves contra# Filth, 
it muft be carefully walhedoffi otherwife it 
will hafbout Infers, which will in time deftroy 
the Plants. With this Management the Plants 
will thrive, and produce Flowers, which will 
afford aft agreeable Variety amongft other ten¬ 
der Exotic Plants in the Stove, 

GEUM j Sanicle. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

j 4 Geum rotundifolium minus « tourn. Lef- 
fer roimd-leav’d Sanicle. * 

2. Geum folio circinato ,ptftillo florts palhdo. 
fourn. Round-leav’d Sanicle, with a pale 

pointal. . . ..... 

3. Geum folio fubrotundo minort, ptpllo 

Moris rubro. tourn. Sanicle with a leffer 

roundifh Leaf, and a red Pointal. 

4. Geum folio circinato, acuti crenato , pi- 
jlillo floris rubro. tourn. Sanicle with a round 
fharp jagged Leaf, and a red Pointal. 

5. Geum folio fubrotundo mtnimo. tourn. 
Sanicle with a very fmall roundifh Leaf. 

6 Geum Creticum, folio circinato villofo , 
dore mar no albo. Courts. Cor. Candy Sanicle, 
with a round hairy Leaf, and a large white 

Flower. - . 

7 Geum orientate rotundifolium Jupmum , 

/fore aureo. •tourn. Car. Low round-leav d 
Eaftern Sanicle, with a golden Flower. 

8. Geum orientate , cymbalarix folio mollt tv 
< rlabro, flora magic albo. tonrn. Cor. Eaftern 
Sanicle, with a foft fmooth Ivy-wort-leaf, 
and a large white Flower. 

The five firft-mentioned Sorts grow on the 
Alps and Apennines in Plenty, from whence 
they have been tranfplanted into fome curious 
Gardens by Lovers of Variety: they are all 
extreme hardy ; wherefore they fhould be 
planted in lhady moift Places, and a poor Sou, 
where they will thrive much better than in an 
open Situation. Thev are propagated by Off- 
fas which they fend forth in great Plenty; the 
beft Seafon for this Work is in October, that 
the Plants may be well rooted before Spring, 
otherwife they will not flower fo ftrong the 
following Summer. Some of thefe Plants were 
formerly planted for Edgings on the Sides of 
Borders in the Flower-garden; but they are 
by no means fit for this Purpofe, becaufe 
they ramble too far, and are very fubjed to 
decay in Patches, which breaks the Edging, 
and renders it unfightly ; fo that they appear 
more beautiful when planted in Patches on 
lhady moift Borders, where few other Plants 
will thrive } in fuch Places thefe Plants will 
make a pretty Variety. They flower in May, 
and fome of them will produce good Seeds in 
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Autumn : but as they increafe fo faft by Off- 
fots, few Perfons have any Efteem for their 
Seeds. 

The other three Sorts were difoovered by 
Dr. tournefort in the Levant , who lent them 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. Thefe are not 
quite fo hardy as the former Sorts, but will 
endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well in the full Ground, being never deftroyed 
but by extreme hard Froft. Thefe may be 
propagated by OfPfots, in the fame manner 
as the former Sorts, and fhould have a fhady 
Situation. 

GLADIOLUS ; Corn-flag. 

To thi s Article muft be added ; 

1. Gladiolus floribus uno verfu difpofit'rs, 
major & procerior, flare candicante. C. B. P. 
Greater and taller Corn-flag, with whitifh 
Flowers ranged all on one Side. 

2. Gladiolus floribus uno verfu difpofitis, 
minor id bumilior. C B. P. Smaller and lower 
Corn-flag, with Flowers ranged on one Side. 

3. Gladiolus minor, floribus uno verfu dif- 
pnfitis incarnatis. H. L. Smaller Corn-flag, 
with flefh-coloured Flowers ranged on one 
Side. 

4. Gladiolus utrinqueflvridus, flora rubro. 
C B. P. Corn-flag with red Flowers on both 
Sides. 

5. Gladiolus floribus uno verfu difpoftis , 
minor. G B. P. Smaller Corn-flag, with Flow¬ 
ers ranged on one Side. 

All thefe Sorts of Corn-flag are as hardy 
as thofo mentioned in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dictionary j and may be pro¬ 
pagated either by Off-fots or Seeds, in the fame 
manner as is there direded ; wherefore I fhall 
not repeat it again in this Place. 

GLAUCIUM; Horned Poppy. 

To thi 0 Article muft be added j 

Glaucium orientate , flore magno rubro. 
tourn. Cor. Eaftern Horned Poppy, with a 
large red Flower. 

This Sort was found by Dr. tournefort in 
the Levant, who font the Seeds to Paris. It is 
a biennial Plant, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the other Sorts j but fhould have a 
light poor Soil, in which it will endure the 
Cold of the Winter much better than if fbwn 
on a rich Ground. 

Gl.AUX ; Sea Milk-wort. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a bell-Jbaped Flower, confijling of one 
Leaf, wbofe Brims are expanded and cut into 
feveral Segments $ from the Centre arifes the 
Pointal, which afterwards becomes a round 
Fruit or Husk, opening from the top down¬ 
wards, and filled with [mall Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Glaux maritima. C.B.P. Sea Milk-wort, 
or black Salt-wort. 

2. Glaux maritima, flore albo. tourn. Sea 
Milk-wort with a white Flower. 

3. GlauX paluflris, flore ftriato claufo,foliis 
portulacx. tourn. Marfh Milk-wort, with a 
ftriped Flower, and Purflane-leaves. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Plants grow wild in England , and are propagated from the trailing Branches, which 
rarely prefcrved in Gardens, unlefs for the take Root. The beft Seafon for parting and 
fake of Variety. They may betaken up in tranfplanting thefe Plants, is in September, 
the Places of their Growth, and planted in that they may take new Root before the frofty 
Pots, filled with poor gravelly Earth, and in Weather comes on; they fhould be planted in 
Summer muft be frequently watered: with Pots, filled with frelh Earth, and placed in a 
this Management they may be preferved, and fhady Situation until they have taken Root; 
will produce Flowers every Year. after which time they may be expos’d to the 


GLOBULARIA. 

The Char afters arej 

It batb a flofculous Flower , confijling of many 
Florets , which are divided into fever al Seg¬ 
ments , and have one Lip; thefe are contained tn 
a proper Empalement , out of the Bottom of 
\which arifes the Point al, fixed like a Nail to the 
lower Part of the Floret , and becoming a Seed, 
bidden tn the Capfule , which before was the 
Empalement of the Floret. On that Capfule 
fit the Placenta’s , which occupy the middle Part 
of the common Empalement. 

The Species are j 

I. Globularia vulgaris. Fourn. Com¬ 
mon Globularia. 

z. Globularia Pyrenaica , folio oblongo , 
caule nudo. Fount. Pyrenean Globularia, with 
an oblong Leaf, and naked Stalk. 

3. Globularia montana bumillima repens. 
Fourn. The loweft creeping mountain Globu¬ 
laria. 

4. Globularia fruticofa, myrti folio tri- 
dentato. Fottrn. Shrubby Globularia, with a 
trifid Myrtle-leaf. 

5. Globularia Africana frutefcens , thy¬ 
me lea folio lanuginofo. Fount. Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Globularia, with a woolly Spurge-laurel- 
leaf. 

6. Globularia fpinofa. Fourn. Prickly 
Globularia. 

7. Globularia Alpina minima , origani 
folio. Fount. The fmalleft Alpine Globularia, 
with a Wild-marjoram-leaf. 

8. Globularia orientalis,floribus percau- 
lem fparfis. Fourn. Cor. Eaftern Globularia, 
with Flowers fcattered along the Stalks. 

9. Globularia orientalis, flore amplijfimo. 
Fourn. Cor. Eaftern Globularia, with a very 
large Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows plentifully 
about Montpelier , as alfo at the Foot of the 
Mountains Jura and Saleva , and in many 
other Parts of Italy , and in Germany. This 
Plant hath Leaves very like thole of the 
Daify , but are thicker and fmoother; the 
Flowers grow on Foot-ftalks, which are about 
fix Inches high, and are of a globular Form. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in the 
Woods, and on the Pyrenean Mountains; this 
is much larger than the former, and the Foot- 
ftalk is quite naked ; the Leaves are narrower, 
and much longer. 

The third Sort is a very low Plant, whofe 
Branches trail on the Ground, and ftrike Roots 
out from their Joints, whereby it propagates 
itfelf very faft. The Flowers grow on fhort 
Foot-ftalks, and are of a blue Colour. 

The ftrft and fecond Sorts may be propa¬ 
gated by parting their Roots, after the man¬ 
ner of Daifies j but the third Sort is eafily 
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open Air until the Beginning of November , 
when it will be proper to place them under a 
Garden-frame, where they may be prote&ed 
from fevere Froft, which fbmetimes deftroys 
them in this Climate j but they fhould have 
as much free Air as poflible in mild Weather. 
In the Summer Seafon they fhould be placed 
where they may have the morning Sun, and 
in dry Weather fhould be frequently refrefhed 
with Water: with this Management they 
will increafe, and produce their Flowers every 
Year, but they rarely perfedt their Seeds in 
this Country. 

The fourth Sort grows about Montpelier in 
France , and in Valentia , and feveral other 
Parts of Spain. This has a hard woody Stem, 
and rifes to about two Feet high, having many 
woody Branches, befet with Leaves like thofe 
of the Myrtle-tree j on the Top of the 
Branches the Flowers are produced, which 
are of a blue Colour, and globe-fh aped. This 
Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
fhould be cut oft'in April, juft before they be¬ 
gin to make new Shoots; thefe Cuttings fhould 
be planted into Pots, filled with light frefh 
Earth, and then placed into a very moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; when they may 
be taken out of the Bed, and inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees. In Summer thefe 
Plants may be expos’d with other hardy Exotic 
Plants j and in Winter they fhould be placed 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where they may en¬ 
joy the free Air in mild Weather, but lhould 
be fereened from hard Froft, which will de- 
ftroy them, if they are expofed thereto. This 
Plant never produces good Seeds in this 
Country. 

The fifth Sort grows in the Country about 
the Cape of Good Hope ; this is a Shrub which 
rifes to the Height of feven or eight Feet, and 
divides into many Branches, which are clofely 
befet with thick ftiffLeavcs, much like thofe of 
the Cneorum Matthioli ; at the Divifion of the 
Branches, the Flowers are produced, which 
are round, woolly, and of a filver Colour, 
and at firft have the Appearance of the Katkin 
of the Mountain Ofier. This Shrub may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which fhould be plant¬ 
ed in April , juft as the Plant begins to fhoot, 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken Root; after which time 
you muft inure them by degrees to bear the 
open Air; then they muft be taken out of 
the Hot-bed, and may be placed amongft 
other Exotics in a well-iheltered Situation, ob¬ 
ferving to water them in dry Weather ; in this 
Place they may remain till OSlober , when they 
fhould be removed into the Green-houfe, and 
C c placed 
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placed where they may have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather; for this Plant 
only requires to be fcreened from Froft, being 
tolerably hardy : with this Management the 
Plants will thrive exceedingly, and in a few 
Years will produce Flowers. 

The fixth Sort was found in the Mountains 
of Granada, by Dr . Albinus. This Plant is of 
low Growth, and may be propagated as the 
firft Sort, as may alfo the feventh Sort, which 
is the leaft of all the Sorts, and the moft 
hardy ; fo that it (hould have a lhady Situ¬ 
ation in Summer, but in Winter it will be 
proper to fhelter it from levere Froft. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were found by 
Dr. Lourucfort , in the Levant ; thele are fome- 
what tender, and Ihould be (heltered from the 
Froft in Winter, but in Summer they may be 
expofed with other hardy Exotic Plants, and 
require to be frequently watered in dry Wea¬ 
ther. Thefe may be propagated by Seeds, or 
by parting their Roots, as was directed for the 
former Sorts. 

GLYCYRRHIZA, Liquorice. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

Glycyrrhiza onentalis , ftltqms birfutif 
ftmis. c fiv.rn. Cor. Eaftern Liquorice, with 
hairy Pods 

1 he firft Sort mentioned in the former Vo¬ 
lume of the Gardeners Dictionary , is that which 
is commonly cultivated in England for Medi¬ 
cine : the other two Kinds are preferved in 
curious Botanic Gardens for Variety; but their 
Roots are not lo full of Juice as the firft, nor 
is the Juice lo fweet; tho’ the fecond Sort 
feems to be that which Diofcondes has deferibed 
and recommended ; but I fuppofe the Good- 
neft of the firft has occafioned its being fo 
generally cultivated in Europe. 

Thefe two Sorts laft-mentioned perfedt 
their Seeds in England , by which they may be 
propagated, whereas the common Sorts leldom 
produce any in this Country. They may alio 
be propagated by Roots, as the common Sort, 
which is directed in the former Volume; where¬ 
fore I fhall not repeat it in this. 

GNAPHALODES. 

The Char a ft ers are; 

It bath a Plant with a flofcttlous Flower , con - 
Jifling of feveral barren Florets ; the Embryo's, 
which conftituted the Etnpalement of the Flower , 
become a crefted Fruit , pregnant with a Seed 
for the moft part oblong. 

We have but one Species of this Plant at 
prefont in England ; which is, 

Gnaphalodes Lufitanica. Fotirn. Portu¬ 
gal Gnaphalodes. 

This is a low annual Plant, which leldom 
riles above four Inches high, but divides into 
feveral trailing Branches, which are befet with 
Imall lilver-colour’d Leaves, which have a 
great Refemblance to thofeof Cudweed; but 
the Flowers are lb fmall as not to be conlpi- 
cuons, unlels they are magnified by a Glafs. 

This Plant is leldom preferved in Gardens, 
unlels it be for the fake of Variety; for there 
is little Beauty in it. The Seeds of this Plant 
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may be fown the Beginning of April , on a 
Bed of light Earth, in an open Situation ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
kept clean from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather they Ihould be fometimes refrelhed 
with Water: with this Management the Plants 
will flower in July, and in Auguft the Seeds 
will ripen, when the Plants will loon after 
decay. 

GRAFTING. 

To this Article add ; 

Of late Years fome Perfons have made ule 
of another Comppfition for Grafting, which 
they have found to anfwer the Intention of 
keeping out the Air, better than the Clay pre- 
fcribed in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary. This is compoled of Turpentine, 
Bees-wax and Rofin melted together, which 
when of a proper Confiftence, may be put 
on the Stock round the Graft, in the lame 
manner as the Clay is ufually applied; and 
tho’ it be not above a quarter of an Inch thick, 
yet will keep out the Air more effedfually 
than the Clay ; and as Cold will harden this, 
there is no Danger of its being hurt by 
Froft, which is very apt to caufe the Clay to 
cleave, and fometimes fall off; and when the 
Heat of Summer comes on, this Mixture will 
melt and fall off without any Trouble. In 
ufing of this, there Ihould be a Tin or Cop¬ 
per-pot, with Conveniency under it to keep 
a very gentle Fire with Small-coal, otherwife 
the Cold will foon condenfe the Mixture; but 
you muft be careful not to apply it too hot* 
left you injure the Graft. A Perfon who 
is a little accuftomed to this Compofition, will 
apply it very faft, and it .s much eafierfbr 
him than Clay, efpecially if the Seafon Ihould 
prove cold. 

GRAMEN, Grafs. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary , I have only mentioned in general 
the Manner of making and keeping Grafs in 
Gardens for Pleafure, and have not there enu¬ 
merated the Species of Grafs; therefore in this 
Volume I fhall let down thofe Sorts which are 
fowed for Pafture, and are ufeful to improve 
Land; as alfo thole which are troublefome 
Weeds, and fuch likewife as are ufeful in 
Medicine, Edc. 

1. Gramen loliaceum , anguftiore folio Ed 
fpica. C.B.P. Red Darnel Grals, or Rey 
Graft. 

2. Gramen pratenfe minus feu vulgatifft - 
mum. Rail Syn. The moft common Meadow 
Graft. 

3. Gramen pratenfe paniculatum medium. 
Raii Syn. The middle Sort of Meadow Graft. 

4. Gramen pratenfe paniculatum majus , 
latiore folio. C. B. P. The greateft Meadow 
Graft. 

5. Gramen fecalinum. Ger. Emac. Tall 
Meadow Rie Graft. 

6. Gramen fecalinum Ed fccale fylveftre. 
Ger. Emac. Wild Rie, or Rie Graft. 

7. Gramen fecalinum majus fylvaticum. 
Hift. Oxon. Great wood Rie Graft. 

8 . Gra- 
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8. Gramen paniceum, [pica funplici lavi. Grafs in it; but the Sort which is generally Town 

Kaii Syn. Panic Grafs, with a fingle fmooth about Loudon , is the Key Grafs, which is very 
£ ar hardy ; and will grow on cold four Land better 

9. Gumen paniceum, fpica divifa. C. B. P. than moft other Sorts; but as it feldom hap- 

Panic Grafs, with a divided Spike. pens that the Seed is faved intire, without a 

10. Gramen paniceum, (pica afpera. C B. P. Mixture of other Grafs Seeds, it is very difficult 

Rough-eared Panic Grafs. to meet with a Pafture, which has not many 

xi. Gramen kliaceum, fpicalongiore. CB.P. Sorts in it. 


Darnel. 

12. Gramen avertaceum dumetorum fpica- 
tiun. Raii Syn. Spiked hedge Oaten Grafs. 

13. Gramen avenaceum pratenfe. Park. 

Meadow Oaten Grafs. 

-* 14. Gramen avenaceum fupinum arvenfe. 

Park. Low Meadow Oaten Grafs. 

15 Gramen miliaceum vulgare. Park. 
Common Millet Grafs. 

16. Gramen fpicatum, feminemiliaceoalbo 
Zourn. Common Canary Grafs. 

17. CtiAMEsfpicatum, femine miliaceo nigro. 
Zourn. Black Canary Grafs. 

18. Gramen fpicatum, femine miliaceo mi- 
nore nigro. Zourn. Letter black Canary Seed. 

19. Gramen fpicatum, femine miliaceo gri- 
feo. Zourn. Grey Canary Seed. 

20. Gramen paniculatum , locuflis maximis 
candicantibus tremulis. Zourn. The greateft 
Quaking Grafs, with white Panicles. 

21. Gramen paniculatum, locuftis maximis 
pboentcets tremulis. Zourn. The greateft Qua¬ 
king Grafs, with fcarlet Panicles. 

22. Gramen tremulum medium. Park. The 
middle Quaking Grafs. 

23. Gramen tremulum minus , panicula 
parva. Park. Smaller Quaking Grafs, with a 
fmall Panicle. 

24. Gramen murorum,fpica longiffima. Ger. 
Emac. Capons-tail Grafs. 

25. Gramen datfylon, latiorcfolio. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d Cocks-foot Grafs. 

26. Gramen dafiy hides, radice repente. Ger. 
Emac. Creeping Cocks-foot Grafs. 

27. Gramen typhinum majus feu primum. 
Ger. Emac. Greateft Cats-tail Grafs. 

28. Gramen typhinum minus. Ger. Leffer 
Cats-tail Grafs. 

29. Gramen criftatum. J. B. Smooth- 
crefted Grafs. 

30. Gramen fpica triticea, repens vulgare. 
caninutn diftum. Kaii Syn. Common Dogs 
Grafs, or Quick Grafs, or Couch Grafs. 

31. Gramen alopecuraides majus. Ger. 
Emac. Common Fox-tail Grafs. 

32. Gramen alopecuraides minus. Park. 
Smaller Fox-tail Grafs. 

33. Gramen fpicatum, duriorihus & craffi- 
ertbus locuftis, fpica brevi. Zourn. French 
Haver Grafs. 

34. Gramen fpicatum, duriorihus craffi- 
oribus locuftis,fpica longiffima. Zourn. French 
Haver Grafs, with a long Spike. 

35. Gramen paniculatum,fpicis craffioribus 
y breviortbus variegatum. Zourn. Striped 
Grafs. 

The fourteen firft-mentioned Sorts grow pret¬ 
ty common in the Pafturesin moft Parts of Eng¬ 
land, and are often intermixed in the fame Pa- 
fture 3 fo that it is very rare to meet with a Pa- 
fture, which hath, not ten or twelve Sorts of 


The beft Seafon for lowing Grafs Seed, 
is, the latter End of Augvft, and the Begin¬ 
ning of September , that the Grafs may be well 
rooted before theFroft lets in, which is apt to 
turn the Plants out of the Ground, when they 
are not well rooted. This Seed fhould befown 
in moift Weather, or when there is a Profpedt 
of Showers, which will loon bring the Grafs 
up; for the Earth being at that Seafon warm, 
the Moifture will caufe the Seeds to vegetate 
in a few Days. 

The Land on which Grafs Seed is intended 
to be fown, fhould be well ploughed, and clear¬ 
ed from the Roots of noxious Weeds, fuch as 
Couch Grafs, Fern, Rujbes, Heath, Gorfe , 
Broom, Reft-barrow , &c. which if left in the 
Ground, will ioon get the better of the Grafs, 
and over-run the Land. Therefore in fuch 
Places where either of thefe Weeds abound, it 
will be a good Method to plough up the Sur¬ 
face in April , and let it lie fome time to dry ; 
then lay it in fmall Heaps, and burn it. The 
Afhes fo produced, when fpread on the Land, 
will be a good Manure for it. The Method of 
burning the Land, is particularly diredted un¬ 
der the Article Land, which fee ; efpecially 
if it is a cold ftiff Soil. But where Couch Grafs, 
Fern or Keft-harrow is in Plenty, whole Roots 
run far under-ground, the Land muft be 
ploughed two or three times pretty deep in 
dry Weather, and the Roots carefully har¬ 
rowed off after each ploughing ; which is the 
moft fiire Method to deftroy them. Where 
the Land is very low, and of a ftiff clayey 
Nature, which holds Water in Winter, it will 
be of lingular Service to make fome under¬ 
ground Drains to carry off the Wet; which 
if detained too long on the Ground, will 
render the Grafs four. The Method of 
making thefe Drains is preferibed under the 
Article Land ; which fee. 

Before the Seed is fown, the Surface of the 
Ground fhould be made level and fine, other- 
wife the Seed will be buried unequal. The 
Quantity of Grafs Seed for an Acre of Land, 
is ufually three Bufhels; when the Seed is 
fown, it muft be gently harrowed in, and the 
Ground rolled with a wooden Roller; which 
will make the Surface even, and prevent the 
Seeds being blown in Patches. When the 
Grafs comes up, if there fhould be any bare 
Spots, where the Seed has not grown, they 
may be fown again, and the Ground rolled, 
which will fix the Seeds; and the firft kindly 
Showers will bring up the Grafs, and make it 
very thick. 

Some People mix Clover and Key Grafs Seeds 
together, allowing ten Pounds of Clover, and 
one Bufhel of Key Grafs to an Acre: but this 
is only to be done where the Land is defigned 
to remain but three or four Years in Pafture, 

becaufe 
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becaufe neither ofthefe Kinds are of long Du¬ 
ration; fo that where the Land is defigned to 
be laid down for many Years, it will be pro¬ 
per to mix with the Grafs-feeds fome white, 
‘trefoil or Dutch Clover. 

The following Spring, if there lhould be 
any tbiftles , Ragwort, or fuch other trouble- 
fome Weeds, come up among the Grals, they 
lhould be carefully cut up with a Spaddle 
before they grow large; and this lhould be 
repeated two or three times in the Summer, 
which will effe&ually deftroy them ; for if 
thefe Plants are fuffered to ripen their Seeds, 
they will be blown all over the Ground, their 
Seeds having Down adhering to them, which 
aflifts their Tranfportation; lo that they are 
often carried by the Wind to a great Diftance, 
and thereby become very troublefome Weeds 
to the Grals. For want of this Care, how 
many Paftures may be feen almoft over-run 
with thefe Weeds, (efpecially the Ragwort) 
when a 1 'maU Expence, if applied in time, 
would have intirely extirpated them ! For a 
Man may go over feveral Acres of Land in 
or.e Day with a Spaddle, and cut up the 
Weeds juft below the Surface of the Ground, 
turning their Roots upward ; which if done 
in dry Weather, they will foon decay; but 
this muft always be performed before the 
Plants come to have their Seeds formed, be¬ 
caufe, after that, many Sorts will live long 
enough to nourilh their Seeds after they are 
cut, lo as to ripen them ; and there will be 
a Supply of Weeds for lome Years after, which - 
cannot be extirpated without a much greater 
Expence. 

The Panic Grafles being harftier than the 
common Meadow Grafles, are rarely culti¬ 
vated in England ; for the Cattle do not care 
to feed on them, where they have any other 
Fodder ; and as they are annual, fo, if they 
were equally good, they would not be worth 
cultivating ; for thofe Plants which require an 
annual Culture, are too expenftve to be worth 
the Farmer’s Care. 

The Canary Grafles are fown in lome Parts 
of England , for their Seeds, which are ufed 
to feed Birds; the white Sort is generally pre¬ 
ferred to the other, but the grey Sort is fre¬ 
quently intermixed with it. Thefe Seeds 
lhould be fown the Beginning of March , on 
a moderate light Soil; for they do not thrive 
well on Itrong cold Land. The Surface of 
the Ground lhould be well ftirred, and made 
even, before the Seeds are fown, that they 
may be equally buried. Three Bulhcls of this 
Seed are fufficient for an Acre of Land. When 
the Seed is fown, which lhould be done in dry 
Weather, the Ground muft be gently harrow¬ 
ed to bury the Seeds, and then the Whole 
lhould be rolled with a wooden Roller; which 
will Imooth the Surface of the Ground, and 
prevent the Seeds from being removed by 
ftrong Winds. When the Grals is come up, 
if there lhould be any rank Weeds amongft it, 
they muft be cut up with a Spaddle, as was 
before directed; for if they are permitted to 
grow, they will do great Damage to the Grals. 
The latter End of July , or the Beginning of 


Auguft , the Seeds will ripen, when it lhould 
be cut, and as loon as it is dry, lhould be 
threlhed out, or Hacked; for if it remains 
abroad, the Birds will devour it: if the Crop 
arives to any degree of Perfe&ion, there 
will be upward of four Quarters on an Acre 
of Land. 

The four Sorts of Quaking Grafs are rather 
efteemed as Curiofities, than for any real Ule; 
but are fometimes allowed a Place in Gardens ; 
thofe produce light fcaly Heads on llender 
Foot-ftalks, which are moved by every Wind, 
after the manner of the Leaves of the Afpen- 
tree ; from whence it had the Name of f^uake- 
ing Grafs , or in lome Places Cow-quakes, or 
in other Places Ladics-hair. Thefe Sorts 
arr commonly in Head in May, which occa- 
fioned this old EngUfh Proverb; May, come 
fjc early, come floe late, makes the Cow quake. 
The middle Sort of £>uaking Grafs grows very 
common in feveral Parts of England. The 
fmallcr Sort grows wild in the Ifland o fjerfey ; 
but the greateft Sort is not a Native of Eng¬ 
land , and only to be found in fome curious 
Gardens, where it is preferved for the lake of 
Variety. 

The Capons-tail Grafs is found growing bv 
the Path-fidcs, and on Mud-walls, in feveral 
Parts of England ; but is never cultivated for 
Ule: this produces very long Spikes, which 
bend downward with the Weight of the Seed 
when it is near ripe; it is fometimes prelerved 
in Gardens for Variety. 

The two Sorts of Cocks-foot Grafs are found 
upon fandy Lands near the Sea in Norfolk , 
and the lleft of England, but are leldom cul¬ 
tivated, being coarfe Sorts of Grals, and never 
rifing above fix or eight Inches high ; for which 
Real'on they are unfit for making Hay. The 
only Ufe of thefe Grafles is, for lowing on 
loofe landy Land, which will not produce any 
other Sort of Grals; in which Places they will 
often thrive to Advantage ; for as thefe Ipread 
dole to the Surface of the Ground, they pre- 
ferve a Moifture in the Earth, by the ciofe 
Growth of their Branches; and thefe Sorts 
will endure much more Drought, than moll 
other Sorts of Grals. Of this Kind of Grals 
there are a large Number of Species in Ame¬ 
rica, which are of great Ule to the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Carilee lflands ; for lome of them 
will thrive in the greateft Drought, and afford 
ufeful Food lor their Cattle, when moft other 
Vegetables are burnt up. Some of thefe Sorts 
fend forth Roots at every Joint, whereby 
they fpread, and propagate themfelves to a 
great Diftance. 

The two Sorts of Cats-tail Grafs are found 
plentifully by the Side of Paths, and in Corn¬ 
fields, in many Parts of England, as alfo in 
fome Paftures; but they are not profitable 
Grafles to cultivate. 

The Couch Grafs is one of the moft trou- 
blelome W'eeds in Corn-lands and Gardens, 
and is with great Difficulty extirpated; 
for the Roots of this Kind run very far 
under-ground, and every Imall Part of the 
Root will grow; fo that if the Roots are 
torn into fmall Pieces, every one of them will 

propa- 
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propagate where-ever they are left in the 
Ground. Where the Land is {locked with 
this Grafs, it fhould be ploughed two or three 
times in dry Weatheir, during the Heat of the 
Summer; and after each Ploughing, the 
Ground fhould be carefully harrowed, to draw 
the Roots out, which fhould be drawn into 
Heaps, and then carted off the Ground ; for 
if the Roots are left, they will {trike into the 
Ground after the firlt Shower of Rain, and 
foon become troublefome : fuch foul Land is 
very unfit to low with Grain j therefore it will 
be proper to low with turnips, and Beans or 
Peafe , which require hoeing two or three 
times, which if done in very dry Weather, 
will be of great Ufe to deftroy the Couch 
Grafs. Where this Method is not obferved, 
it is common to fee large Tracts of Land; 
which are fown With Grain, fo much over- 
rtirt with this Grafs, that many times the 
Crop doth not produce the fame Quantity of 
Grain as was fown on the Ground. 

In Gardens this Grafs is much eafier deftroy- 
ed than in large Fields, becaufe the Ground 
being frequently dug, Cate may be taken to 
ick out the Roots in digging ; and if there 
e any left, which appear afterward, the 
Roots may be eafily forked out; fo that in 
one Year it may be deftroyed, if proper Care 
be taken. But where the Ground is very full 
of the Roots of Cbuch Grafs, and the Land 
Will admit df being trenched three Spits deep, 
that will be the moft effectual Way of de- 
ftroying it, and will be cheaper than picking 
out the Roots by Hand; for by trenching 
the Ground fo deep, the Couch will be buried 
near two Feet, which will rot it; and turning 
the Ground fb deep, will be moreover of great 
Service to it. 

This Sort of Grafs is what the College of 
Phyficians have ordered to be ufed in Medi- 
tine; fb that whenever* Grafs ij preferibed, 
this is what is meant. 

The Fox-tail Graffes are frequently found in 
Failures intermixed with other Kinds, but are 
never fown feparately. Theft do very well 
for Fodder Or Hay, and are ufeful Kinds of 
Grafs. 

The Bearded wild Oats , or Haver , are fre¬ 
quently found amongfl Corn in ftveral Parts 
df England‘ where fometimes they become 
troublefbme Weeds; for if they are not drawn 
Out of the Corn before it is ripe, it will be 
difficult to be foparated from the Corn in the 
Barn: but as they are annual Plants, they may 
be eafily deftroyed with a little Care. 

The flriped Grafs is preferved in many 
Gardens for the Beauty of its variegated 
Leaves, which continue frefh the greateft Part 
of the Year. This Sort is eafily propagated 
by “parting the Roots, either in Spring or 
Autumn; for every Off-fet will increafo to be 
a large Root in one Year’s time. It will grow 
on any Soil, or in any Situation; therefore may 
be planted in any abjefl Part of the Garden, 
where it will thrive, and afford an agreeable 
Variety. This Sort is by many Perfbns called 
JUbband Grafs , from the Stripes of White and 
Vol. II. 


Green, which run the whole Length of the 
Blade, like the Stripes in fbme Ribbands. 

For the further Management of Graft, fee 
Pajlure and Meadow. 

Clover Grafs, fee Trifolium. 

Saint Foyn, fee OnobrychiS. 

La Lucerne, fee Medica. 

Nonefuch, fee Melilotus. 

Trefoil, fee Trifolium. 

Spurrey, fee Spergula. 

GRANADILLA. 

To this Article muft be added; 

14. Granadilla folio baflato , flare cceru- 
leo majore. Houfl. Paffion-flower with a {pear- 
pointed Leaf, and a large blue Flower. 

15. Granadilla folio oblongo ferrato , 
flore purpureo. Houfl. Paffion-flower with an 
oblong ferrated Leaf, and a purple Flower. 

16. Granadilla folio glabro tricufpidi 
& angufloj flore virefeenti mintmo. Tourtt. 
Paffion-flower with a narrow fmooth three- 
pointed Leaf, and a fmall greenifh Flower. 

17. Granadilla, quee Coanenepilli, 
feu Contrayerva Hcrnand. Houfl. Paffion- 
flower or Contrayerva of Hernandez. 

The Seeds of thefe four Sorts of Paffion- 
flowers were font from La Vera Cruz t by the 
late Dr. William Houfloun ; the fourteenth and 
fifteenth Sorts are new, and have not been 
mentioned by any Botanic Writer, before they 
were difcovered by the Do<ftor. Since which 
time the fifteenth Sort has been figured and 
defcribed by Mr. John Martyn, Profeflor of 
Botany at Cambridge , in his fourth Decade of 
rare Plants. Thele two Sorts produce very 
beautiful Flowers; and the fifteenth continues 
flowering near three Months, which renders 
it more valuable. The other two Sorts, hav¬ 
ing little Beauty in their Flowers, are only 
preferved by thofe who are curious in the 
Study of Botany. Theft Plants are tender, 
and require to be placed in a Bark-ftove; 
where they will climb to a great Height, and 
produce great Plenty of Flowers. There is 
now an Efpalier in a very large Stove in the 
Phyfic-garden, which is fixteen Feet high, 
and covered over with theft Kinds of Paffion- 
flowers, which has a fine Effedl. But as the 
Plants will foon root through theft Pots into 
the Bark-bed, fo, if they are difturbed, it will 
greatly check their Growth; therefore they 
mould be permitted to remain in the Bari?: 
or if, in the firft making of the Stove,l a 
Border be taken out of the Pit (on the Back- 
fide next the Flues) about two Feet wide, 
which may be boarded up with ftrong Ship- 
plank, and this Border filled with Earth, into* 
which thefe Plants may be planted; they may 
remain ftveral Years undifturbed in thefe Bor¬ 
ders, and will make a fine Appearance. The 
Reafon of my advifing this Border to be di¬ 
vided from the Bark-pit with Boards, rather 
than by a Brick-wall, is, that the Heat of the 
Bark may more eafily warm the Borders, 
which will be of great Service to the Plants. 

Thefe four Sorts may be propagated from 
Seeds, which fhould be fown on a Hot-bed in 
D d the 
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the Spring, and managed hs hath been directed 
in the DitUoniry fot the eighth, ninth and 
tenth Softs j to which the Reader is > fefeired, 
to avoid Repetition. They may be alfo pro¬ 
pagated by faying dowri the Branches, which 
wifi take Root in three of four Months ; 
when they may be taken fro'rti the old tutus, 
and planted into Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and treated in the lame tnannef as the leddllng 
Plants. Thefe Plants flower in Juke, July, 
and Auguft, and lometimes produce ripe Fruit 
in England. 

GUAIABARA, Sea-fide Grape, mlgo. 

The Charatters are; 

It bath a Flower conftfting of fix Leaves, 
•which expand in form of a Rofe ; in the Centre 
arifes the Pointal t which afterward becomes a 
pulpy Fruit, inclojing cue foundtjh Stone ternii- 
nating in a Point. 

Th tSpecies are; 

1. Guaiabara aharacemofa , fdiis oblongis. 
Plum. Manuf. Sea-fide Grape with oblong 

Leaves. . 

2. Guaiabara alia racemofa,foliis latijftnus. 
Houft. Sea-fide Grape with very broad Leaves. 

' 3. Guaiabara folits minoribus longiori- 
lus,frilClu racemofo mitiimo atro-purpurio. Houft. 
Sea-fide Grape with ftnaller and longer Leaves, 
and the leaft dark-purple Fruit growing in 

Bunches. ^ 

The fecond Sort is very common in Ja¬ 
maica, and all the Canhee Iftands ; where it 
grows on the fandy Shores, from whence it had 
the Name of Sea-fide Crape, the Fruit grow¬ 
ing in a long flcnder Bunch. This Fruit is 
commonly fold in the Markets in Barbadoes , 
where it is much eftcemed. 

The firft Sort is common at Carlbagena in 
New Spain, from whence I received the Seeds,' 
which were colle&ed by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun. 

The third Sort was alfo difcovered by the 
fame Gentleman at La Vera Cruz ; who fent the 
Seeds into England, from which feveral Plants 
were raifed. Thefe two Sorts allb grow on 
the fandy Shores near the Sea. 

Thefe Shrubs ufually grow about ten of 
twelve Feet high ? and have feveral Trunks 
itrifing from the lame Root, fo that they ap¬ 
pear like large Bullies. The Fruit comes out 
from the Wings of the Leaves in long {lender 
Bunches, which are about the Size of an 
ordinary Raifin in the fecond Sort; but the 
firft and third Softs produce very fmall Fruit* 
which are feldom gathered. The fecond Soft 
js figured in Lofo/sHiftory of Plants under the 
Title of Populiis Novi Orbis. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown in fmall Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark: in about a Month after, the 
Plants will appear above-ground, when they 
muft be frequently watered and cleared from 
Weeds: if the Weather proves warm, the 
Glaflfes of the Hot-bed fhould be raifed every 
Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants ; but 
if the Nights are cold, the Glaffes muft be 
covered with Mats every Night, to preferve 


a gentle Warmth in the Bed. When the 
Flahts art about two Inches high, they muft 
be lhakeh out of the pots, and carefully 
feparated, planting each into a fmall Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
thfe Hot-btd again, ©bferving to fefeen them 
from the Sun every Day, ufitil they have taken 
Root; after which tifne they fhould have Air 
admitted to them every Diy, in proportion to 
the Warmth Of the Seafort, and the Heat of the 
Bed In which they are placed; they muft 
alfo be frequently watered in hot Weather. 

When the Plants have filled the Pots with 
their Roots, they muft be tranfplanted into 
larger Pots, and plunged again into the Hot¬ 
bed, where they may remain till Mithaelmas ; 
at which time they fhould be removed 'into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Tan. During 
the Winter Seafon, they muft be kept very 
warm, and frequently refrefheef with Water, 
which muft not be given to them in large 
Quantities; but in Summer they fhould have 
frefh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
and be more plentifully watered, tho* they muft 
conftantly remain in the Stove ; for they are 
too tender to live in the open Air in this 
Country in the wafmeft Seafon. Thefe Plants, 
having thick, ftrong, green Leaves, make an 
agreeable Appearance in the Stoves, and if 
may be eXpefted to fee the Fruit brought to 
Perfection in fome of the Stoves which have 
been lately ereded. 

GGANABANUS. , 

'This is the American Name by which thefe 
Fruits are called , and by Father Plunder is 
wade the generical Name: but as many of 
thefe Sorts are enumerated in the firft Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary, under the Title 
Anona; I ft j all only take Leave to add a few 
Sorts, which have been lately introduced into 
the Englifh Cardens. 

1. Guanabanus folioamplijfmoyfiore rofeo, 
fruZlu purpureo fquamato. Cherimonias with a 
role-coloured Flower, and a purple fcaiy Fruit. 

2. Guana banu slat if alia, ft ore albo,fru£ht 
aureo fquamato. Cherimonias with a broad Leaf* 
a white Flower, and a golden fcajy Fruit. 

3. Guanabanus perfect folio, jiore intus 
albo, exterius virefeente, fruflu uig/icante fqua¬ 
mato, vulgo Cberimolia. Feuill. Obf. Gu&naba- 
nus with an Avocado-pear-leaf, and Flowers 
which are white within, and greenilh on the 
Out-fide, and a fcaiy blackifh Fruit* com* 
monly called Cberimolia or Cherimonias, in the 
Spam ft Weft-Indies. 

Thefe three Sorts grow in feveral Parts 
of the Spauijb Weft-Indies , where they are 
cultivated for their Fruits, which are greatly 
efteemed by the Inhabitants. 

They are very tender Plants, and muft be 
prelerved in the warmeft Bark-ftovtf, other- 
wife they will not live in this Country. They 
are propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
(own . in Pots filled with rich light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
when the Plants are come up two Inches high* 
they fhould be tranfplanted into feparate fmall 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
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into the Hot-bed again, obftrvi'ng to Walter 
and fliadfc them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muft be treated, as hath 
been dire&ed for the AtiOhas, in the forfnef 
Volume of the G&rdentrS Dlflionaty. 

The third Sort it ffiuth cultivated in the 
Garden* in Pm r, dfid federal other Places in 
the Spantjh tfyi-Jiidiei) where the Prtik it 
greatly efttetned, being by many Perforts 
preferred to the Pinoapple, This Tree ftldom 
trows above twelve Of fefcttfcCh Feet high in 
the l¥efi* Indies'. (o that we may hope to ft® 
the Fruit in Perfe&ion in this Country in a 
few Tears} bccaafe, at the Tree is of humble 
Growth, it may be Contained in the wArtfieft 
Stoves. 

The Seeds of this Kind Were brought Ititb 
England In the Year <7344 from the Spantfh 
tt'ejt'Indxsi by a very curious Gentleman j 
from which many Plants have been railed, 
Which have flourilbed greatly, where proper 
Care was taken; lb that there are many Plants 
already [ Aiar . 1738.] eight or nine Feet high, 
which may be expe&ed to produce Fruit in 
a Year or two at fartheft. This 3 s propagated 
by Seeds, which mult be Town and managed as 
is ditefrdd for the former Softs, and thud be 
eooftantly ptvfefved in the Bark-*ftove. 

GUA 2 AJMA, Baftard Cedar-tfee, Vulgd. 

TtMCbtratters are, 

tt batb a regular Flower confifting of five 
LttMs, which are hollowed like a Spoon at their 
gafe , bat At their fept are divided Into wo 
parts t like a Fork. The Plwewup cchfifts of 
three Leaves^ from whence utifss the Pointal f 
which afterward becomes a foulidifl) watted 
Frait t which bat five Cellt 9 intlofing many 
Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. GuAfuto a Arbor olmifolia , fruifu 04 
purpura ttigto, Plum. Nov. Gen. The Btftsrd 
Cedamree, vulgo. 

a. GoaSuma frut ex cbamadryfolia t frufiu 
lanuginofo , major. Plum. Nev. Gelt. Shrubby 
Guazuma, with a Ground-pinc-deaf, and a 
large# woolly Fruit. 

3. GvAZvHa ftttttx tbamadryfoliAi ftvtfa 
UtMuginofti minor. Plum. Nov. Gen, Shrubby 
Guaauma, with a Grourtd-pine*leaf, and 0 
klfer woolly Fruit. 

The iirft Sore grows plentifully in the low 
Lands In Jamaica , where is rifts to the Height 
of Forty or fifty Feet, and ha* > large Trunk. 
The Timber of this Tree is cut into Staves, 
for Casks of all forts, and ufed for many 
other Purpofes. The Fruit is eat by Cattle 
as it frills from the Trees, and is efteemed 
very good to fatten them; fo that the Planters 
often leave theft Trees Handing in their 
Savanna’s, when they clear them from all 
other Wood ; becaufe, when there is a Scarcity 
of Grafs and other Food, theft Fruit are a 
great Support to their large Cattle. 

The other two Sorts are pretty comtaoft id 
ftveral Pam of the fVeft-tndies , where they 
grow about ten or twelve Feet high; but are 
of little lift to the Inhabitants. 


Theft Plains ftiy be propagated by Seed, 
Which fhould be IbWrt early in the Spring, ift 
fmall Pots filled with frelh light EArth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark: 
theft Pots of Earth limit be frequently Watered 
to protndtfe the Vegetation of the Beed; and 
if the Nights prove cold, the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed fhuft be covered With Mats, to pte=> 
ftrve a moderate warmth in the Bed j but M 
the bay-time, when the sun ffiines wart*, the 
Glaflfes filbuld bfc railed, to let the Steam 
Which arifes from the Bed, pafs Off When 
the Plants appear above-ground, they fhuft 
be Carefully Cleared from Weeds, and frd* 
(juehfly refrelhed With Water, and the Glaflfes 
ttiuft be raifed, to admit frelh Air to them, 
otherwift they will draw up too weak; and 
when they are about three Inches high, they 
fhuft be uiake'n ottt of the Pots, and parted 
Carefully, planting each into a ftparate fmall 
Pot filled with frelh light Earth, and ffettt 
plunged into the HOt-bed again, being care¬ 
ful to fcreen them from the Heat of the Soft, 
Until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they muft hare frelh Air admitted id 
theta every Day, irt proportion to the' Warmth 
Of the Seafcm, and the Heat of the Bed ill 
Which they are placed; they hnift ajfo be' frOr 
quently refreflied with Water in hof weather, 
which will greatly promote their Growth, in 
(his Red (he Plants 1 may remain all the Sum-* 
mer, being careful to keep them dear ft00 
Weeds; and when (he Flams have filled 
the final! Pot* with their Roots’, they (houM 
be Ihakeiv out, and their Rodts (rimmed, and 
then put into Pots a size larger. A bon# 
Michaelmas the Plants tnuft be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged ittfo fhn Tan M if 
warm Part of the Stove. During the Winter 
Seafen they will not require lb much water 
as in Summer } but they muft be frequently 
ref^lhed with a lktfe Water, efpecialty if the 
Stove is kept warm. If their Leaves Ihoukf 
contract Frith, it muft be carefully walked 
off with a Sponge j for if it is fuffered to re* 
main on them, it will greatly injure the 
Plants. Theft plants bring very tender, they 
muft conftantly remain in (he Stoves, and 
have a good Shane of frelh Air admitted to 
them in Summer j but irf Winter they 
muft be kept very warm, dtherwife they 
will not live in (his Country; tho’ if (hey 
are carefully managed, they will thrive 
very well, and afford am agreeable Variety 
In the Stove, atmdttgff other tender Exotic 
Plants of the fame Countries. 

GUIDON 1 A. 

To this Article muff be added; 

t. GuiCoNtA uhttifolHs, fiote rtiVeo. PhttfS. 
Nov. Gen. Guidonia with Elm-leaves, and a 
White Flower. 

a. GntOortta anrdntii joins , denf&aid. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Giriddriiri, wi(B 
Orange-leaves. 

3. GorUoNtA nttcii juglaitdis folHs i Utdjeft 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater Guidonia, with 
Walnut-tree-leaves. 

4. ©»*• 
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4. Guidonia nucis juglandis foliis , minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Leffer Guidonia, with Wal¬ 
nut-tree-leaves. 

Theft four Sorts, being tenderer than that 
which is mentioned in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Diftioitary, muft be placed 
in the Bark-ftove, efpecially while they are 
young, which will greatly forward their 
Growth -, they may all be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be town in Pots filled with light 
jfrelh Earth early in the Spring, and plunged 
into a Hot'bed of Tanners Bark. When the 
Plants come up, they muft be duly watered, 
and clear’d from Weeds, in the Day-time. 
.When the Weather is warm, the Glafles of 
the Hot-bed muft be tilted with Stones, to 
admit frtfh Air to the Plants; but if the 
Nights prove cold, the Glafles muft be covered 
with Mats, to keep the Bed warm. When 
the Plants are about three Inches high, they 
ftiould be carefully taken up, and each trans¬ 
planted into a Separate Pot, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obierving to (hade them 
from the Sun until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muft be treated as hath 
been dire&ed for the Guazuma. The two 
firft Winters, thefe Plants may be placed in 
the Bark-ftove; but when they have acquired 
Strength, they may be inured to bear the 
open Air in thewarmeft Part of the Summer; 
and in Winter they may be placed on Stands 
in the dry Stove, where, if they are kept in 
a moderate Temperature of Warmth, they 
will thrive very well, and produce their 
Flowers every Year in July and Augufi ; but 
they rarely perfect Seeds in this Country. 

They may be alfo propagated by laying 
their Branches down into the Earth: this 
Ihould be done in April-, and if they are 
duly watered, they will be rooted enough to 
tranfplant by the following Year; when they 
Ihould be taken off, and transplanted into 
Pots, and managed as is directed for the 
Seedling Plants. But when it is propofed to 
increafe thefe Plants after this manner, it will 
be proper to encourage (ome Shoots near the 
Bottom of the Stems of the old Plants (from 
whence they are very apt to lend forth 
Shoots); becaufe thefe will be much more con¬ 
venient to make Layers, than thofe which are 
placed higher from the Earth. 

Some of thefe Plants will grow from Cut¬ 
tings, when they are rightly managed. Thefe 
Cuttings Ihould be planted in the Beginning 
of April (juft before the Plants begin to 
Ihoot) in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obierving to water and lhade them until 
they have taken Root, which will be in about 
two Months, if they Succeed ; when they may 
be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, 
and in Augufi they may be transplanted into 
Separate Pots, and afterwards muft be managed 
?s is before directed for the Seedling Plants 
and Layers. The Plants, thus railed, will 
produce Flowers much Sooner than thofe 
which are raifed from Seed; but they Seldom 
can be brought to make lo large Plants as the 
latter. , 


GUNDELIA. 

This Plant was fo named by Dr. Toorne- 
*OR.T, in Honour to Dr. Gundelscheimer* 
who found it in bis Travels in Company with 
Dr. To u r n e for t in the Levant. 

The Cbarafters are; 

It is a Plant with a fiofculous Flower, ga¬ 
thered into a kind of Head , confifiing of many 
Florets , coming out of a common Empalement , 
and fitting on the Embryo's of the Seed , which 
are bid in the Cells of the Empalement , and 
afterward become roundijb Seeds ending in a 
Point. 

The Varieties of this Plant are; 

1. Gundelia orient alis, acanthi aculeatl 
foliis , fioribus intenfe purpureis , capita araneofa 
lauugine obfito. Town. Cor. Eaftem Gun¬ 
delia, with a prickly Bears-breech-leaf, deep 
purple Flowers, and an Head woven, as it 
were, with a Cobweb. • 

2. Gundelia orient alts, acanthi aeuleati 
folio , capita glabro. Tourn. Cor. Eafterrf 
Gundelia, with a prickly Bears-breech-leaf, 
and a Smooth Head. 

The Second Sort is figured and deferibed in 
the Second Volume of Dr. Tournefort's Travels 
in the Levant. It was dilcovered, as I laid, by 
Dr. Gundelfcbeimer near Baibout , in his Journey 
to Armenia , growing in dry ftony Places. 

The firft Sort Seems to be a Variety of the 
Second, and was found intermixed with it in 
the fame Places. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seed, which 
Ihould be lown the Beginning of March , in a 
warm dry Border of frelh, but lean Earth; for 
they will not live long in a moift rich Sod. 
When the Plants come up, they muft be 
carefully cleared from Weeds; as they grow 
large, they Ihould be thinned and tran£ 
planted out in warm Borders, leaving the 
Plants which are defigned to remain about 
two Feet afunder, that they may have room 
to Spread. After this there is no other Cul¬ 
ture required, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds; and in two Years they will produce 
their Flowers, when they will make a fine Ap¬ 
pearance amongft other hardy Flowers in the 
PleaSure-garden; but theft Plants . rarely 
perfe& Seeds in this Country, which is the 
Cafe of Several other of the headed Plants ; 
for if the Seafon (hould prove moift at the 
time when the Plants are in Flower, the Wet 
foaks into the Empalement where th6 Embryo’s 
of the Seeds are lodged, which prevents their 
ripening ; fo that the Seeds muft be procured 
from abroad. 
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H iEMANTHUS; Blood-flower. 

To this Article muft be added; 
HjemAnthus cotcbici foliis, periantbio herba- 
ceo. Hort. EUb. Blood-flower with Meadow-faf- 
fron-leavcs, andan herbaceous Empalement. 

This 
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Thii Plant is a Native of Africa, from 
whence it was brought to the beautiful Garden 
of Mr. Beaumont in Holland , where it was 
propagated, and has been fince diftributed to 
many curious Perfons in feveral Parts of Europe. 
It is propagated by Off lets, which fhould be 
taken off in May, at which time thefe Plants 
begin to lofe their Leaves ; for they are ready 
to put out new Leaves in July, and con¬ 
tinue growing all the Autumn and Winter; 
but toward the End of May the Leaves 
begin to decay; at which time the Plants 
fhould be new potted,, and if they have any 
Off-fets which are fufficiently rooted, they muft 
be taken off, and planted in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth. In tranfplanting them, 
you muft take particular Care to lay fome 
Stones and Rubbifh in the Bottom of the Pots 
to let the Moifture pals off; for if the Wet is 
detained in the Pots, it will foon caufe the 
Roots to perifh. During theSeafon of their 
Inactivity, which is commonly from the Be¬ 
ginning of May to the Beginning of July , 
they muft not have too much Water, left it 
rot their Roots; but when they are in Vigour, 
they will require a little more Wet. 

Thefe Plants muft be conftantly kept in the 
dry Stoves; for they do not thrive well, if 
they are let abroad, even in the warmeft Part 
of the Summer; fo that it is much the better 
Method to let them remain in the Stove, 
with Eupborbiums, and other tender fucculent 
Plants, which require a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather; in which Situation 
they will thrive exceeding well, and will an¬ 
nually produce their beautiful Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance among other rare 
Plants. During the Winter Seafon they muft 
be kept in a moderate Temperature of Heat, 
and fhould be frequently refrefhed with Water; 
but it muft not be given to them in large 
Quantities, left it rot them. This Plant is not 
conftant in the Time of its Flowering, tho’ the 
moft ufual Seafon is in July or Auguft ; but 
when it flowers in the Spring, it will iome- 
times perfeCt Seeds in this Country ; which, if 
fbwn foon after they are ripe, and preferved 
in the Stove till Spring, and then placed in a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, will grow very 
well; and by this Method a much greater In- 
creafe of the Plants may' be obtained in a 
Tear or two, than could be by Off-fets in 
many Years. 

HEDYSARUM, French Honeyfuckle. 

To this Article muft be added ; 
i. Hedysarum annuum , filiqua dfpera un- 
iulata hitorta. fourn. Annual French Honey¬ 
fuckle, with a rough waved and wreathed 
Pod. 

z. Hedysarum Alp'mum , filiqua lavi, fore 
purpuro-cceruleo. foum. Alpine French Honey¬ 
fuckle, with a fmooth Pod, and a blue-purple 
Flower. 

3. Hedysarum Alpinum, filiqua Itevi, flore 
albido. fount. Alpine French Honey¬ 
fuckle, with a fmooth Pod, and a white 
Flower. 

Vol. II. 


4 - Hedysarum minus dipbyllum, flore luteo. 
Sloan. Cat. Smaller two-Jeav’d French Honey¬ 
fuckle, with a yellow Flower. 

5 Hedysarum trip by Hum fruticofim, fore 
purpurec , filiqua marie difiorta. Sloan. Cat. 
Three-leav’d fhrubby French Honey-fuckle, 
with a purple Flower, and a varioufty diftorted 
Pod. 1 

6 . Hedysarum tripbyllumfruticojum minus. 
Sloan- Cat. Smaller three-leav’d fhrubby 
French Honeyfuckle. - 

7. Hedysarum tripbyllum fruticcfum fu - 
pinuni, flore purpureo. Sloan. Cat. Three-ieav’d 
fhrubby dwarf French Honey-fuckle, with a 
purple Flower. 

8. Hedysarum annuum majus Zeylanicum , 
mimofx foliis. fount. The greater annual 
French Honeyfuckle of Zeylon , with Leaves 
like the fenficive Plant. 

9. Hedysarum annuum minus Zeylanicum, 
tnimofx foliis. fount. The lefler annual 
French Honeyfuckle of Zeylon , with Leaves 
like the fenfuive Plant. 

xo. Hedysarum arborefceus, folds mimofee. 
Plum. Cat. Shrubby French Honeyfuckle, 
with Leaves like the lenfitive Plant. ’ 

11. Hedysarum caule birfuto, mimofx 
foliis alatis, pinnis acutis minimis gramineis. 
Sloan. Cat. French Honeyfuckle with a hairy 
Stalk, winged Leaves like the fenficive Plant, 
and fmalleft pointed grafs-like Wings. 

12. Hedysarum minimum proctimbens, 
foliis pinnatis fubrotuudis, flore luteo. Houft. 
Smaller trailing French Honeyfuckle, with 
roundifh winged Leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

13. Hedysarum tripbyllum frutefcens, fo¬ 
lds fubrotuudis & fubtus fericeis, flore purpureo. 
Houft. Three-leav’d fhrubby French Honey¬ 
fuckle, with roundifh Leaves, which are filky 
underneath, and a purple Flower. 

14. Hedysarum tripbyllum bundle , flore 
conglomerate, calyce villofo. Houft. Dwarf 
three-leav’d French Honeyfuckle, with Flowers 
growing in Clufters, and a hairy Cup. 

1 S' Hedysarum tripbyllum procumbent, fo¬ 
lds rotundioribus & minoribus, filiquis temubus 
& intortis. Houft. Trailing three-leav’d 
French Honeyfuckle, with fmaller and rounder 
Leaves, and narrow intorted Pods. 

16. Hedysarum tripbyllum , caule triangu¬ 
lart, folds mucronatis, filiquis tenuibus intortis. 
Houft. Three-leav’d French Honeyfuckle, 
with a triangular Stalk, pointed Leaves, and 
a narrow intorted Pod. 

17. Hedysarum tripbyllum annuum ere ■* 
Slum, filiquis intortis & ad extremitatem am- 
pdoribus. Houft. Three-leav’d annual up¬ 
right French Honeyfuckle, with intorted Pods, 
which are broad at their Extremity. 

18. Hebysarum tripbyllum Americanum 
fcandens, flore purpureo. Three-leav’d climb¬ 
ing American French Honeyfuckle, with a 
purple Flower. 

The firft, fecond and third Sorts, being very 
hardy Plants, will live in the open Air in 
this Country. Thefe are propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown in March, in a Bed or 
Border of light Earth, in the Place where 
E e they 
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they are defigned to remain ; beca'ufe as they 
Ihoot their Roots deep into the Earth, they 
do not well bear tranfplanting. When the 
Plants appear above-ground, they mud be care¬ 
fully cleared from Weeds, which, if fuffered 
to grow, would foon overbear the young 
Plants, and dcftroy them. The Plants, as they 
advance in their Growth, fhould be thinned 
where they are too dole, leaving thole 
which are defigned for Flowering, about a Foot 
or eighteen Inches apart. In dry Weather 
they will require fome Water ; and to keep 
them clear from Weeds, is all the Culture they 
want. In July, they will flower, and, if the 
Autumn proves favourable, they will perfect 
their Seeds in September. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh and ele¬ 
venth Sorts, were dilcovered by Sir Hans 
Shane, Bart, in Jamaica, from whence the 
Seeds have been lent into England , and have 
fucceedcd in fcveral curious Gardens. Thefe 
are all of them annual Plants, notvvithftanding 
fome of them grow fhrubby, and will rile 
to the Height of eight or nine Feet; for they 
perifh as loon as they have ripened their 
Seeds in the Country of their natural 
Grow th. 

The eighth and ninth Sorts were brought 
from Ceylon , by the learned Botanift, Dr. Her¬ 
man, to the Phyfic-garden at Leyden: but 
they are not peculiar to that Country ; for I 
have received Seeds of both thefe Sorts from 
fevtral Parts of America, which have flourilhed 
in the Phyfic-garden at Cbclfea. 

The tenth Sort was dilcovered by Father 
Plumicr , in fome of the French Settlements in 
America. The Seeds of this Sort were fent 
me from Campcchy, by the late Dr. I Hi lit am 
Houfloun. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fif¬ 
teenth, fixteenth and feventeenth Sorts, were 
difeovered by the late Dr. IViUiam Ilouftovn at 
La Vera Cruz, Jamaica, Campecby, and Car- 
thagena, from which Places he fent the Seeds 
and Specimens into England. The eighteenth 
Sort I received from South-Car din a, which 
grew In the Phyfic-garden at Chelfea. 

Thefe are moft of them annual Plants, and 
as they are Natives of warm Counrries, 
require to be tenderly managed, to make 
them thrive in this Country. The Seeds of 
thefe Plants fhould be lown on a Hot-bed the 
Beginning of March ; and when the Plants 
are about two Inches high, they muft be 
carefully tranfplanted each into a leparate 
fmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, be¬ 
ing careful to lhadethem from the Sun until 
they have taken Root; after which time they 
muft have frelh Air admitted to them every 
Day, by tilting the Glalfes, in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather: they muft alfo 
be frequently refrefhed with Water, which 
will greatly promote their Growth. When 
the Plants have filled thefe Pots with their 
Roots, they fhould be planted into larger; 
and as thofe Sorts which grow upright, rife 
to touch the Glaffcs of the Hot-bed, they 
fhould be removed into the Bark-bed in the 


Stove, or into a Glafs-cafe, where they may 
have room to grow. If thefe Plants are 
brought forward early in the Spring, they w iH 
begin to flower by the Beginning of July. 
and then they will have time to ripen their 
Seeds before Winter; for if they are back¬ 
ward in Flowering, they feldom perfeft their 
Seed in this Country. 

The eighth Sort rarely perfe&s Seed in 
England-, for it generally grows to be five or 
fix Feet high, and is always late before it 
flowers; but the ninth Sort will produce <*ood 
Seeds every Year, if it is rightly managed! 

The thirteenth and eighteenth Sorts^wiJl 
abide two Years, provided they are placed 
in a warm Stove in Winter; and thefe Plants 
when they are kept thro’ the Winter, will 
flower early the following Summer, fo that 
good Seeds may be obtained from them. 

All thefe Plants afford an agreeable Variety 
in the Stove amongft other Exotic Plants 
in Autumn, when they are in Flower ; f 0 that 
they are preferved by thofe who arc curious in 
Botany. 

HELENIASTRUM, Baftard Elecampane. 

The Char aiders are ; 

It hath a compound radiated Flower ,, confining 
of many Florets , which are Hermaphrodite' and 
of Semiflorets, which are Female: the Ovaries 
fiand on a naked Placenta, each bearing an 
antient Crown. All thefe Parts are included in 
a fimple Empalemcnt, which expands , and is cut 
alnwjl to the Bottom in feveral Parts. 

The Species arc; 

1. Heleniastkum folio lengiore & angu- 
ftiore. VaiH. Mem. Baftard Elecampane with a 
longer and narrower Leaf. 

2. Helcniastrum folio Ircviore & latiore. 
Fa ill. Mem. Baftard Elecampane with a 
broader and fliorter Leaf. 

Thefe Plants are both of them Natives 
of America ; the Seeds of both Sorts I have 
received from Virginia and New-England 
where they grow wild in great Plenty in the 
Woods, and other fhady Places, where the 
Ground is moift. They may be propagated 
by Seeds, or by parting their Roots ; but the 
latter is generally pra&ifed in this Country, 
becaufe they feldom perfect their Seeds here ■ 
but if Seeds are procured from abroad, they 
fhould be fown the Beginning of March on a 
warm Border of light Earth: and if the 
Seeds fhould not come up the firft Year the 
Ground fhould not be difturbed ; becaufe\hey 
often remain a whole Year under-ground, 
before the Plants appear: in which Cafe 
there is nothing more to be done, but to keep 
the Ground clear from Weeds, and wait until 
the Plants come up: when they appear 
if the Seafon proves dry, they muft be often 
watered, which will greatly forward their 
Growth ; and where the Plants come up 
too dole to each other, they fhould be thinned, 
and tranfplanted out into Beds a Foot afunder 
every way, being careful to fhade them until 
they have taken Root, as alfo to water them 
in dry W eather. In the Autumn they 
will produce their Flowers, which will continue 
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till the Froft prevents them ; and their Root’s 
will abide many Years, and afford many OfF- 
fets, by which they may be increafed. 

Thebeft Sealon to tranfplant the old Roots, 
and to part them for Increafe, is the Beginning 
of March , juft before they begin to fhoot; but 
if the Spring fhould prove dry, they mult be 
duly watered, otherwife they will not produce 
many Flowers the fame Year. Thefe Plants 
fhould not be removed oftener than every 
other Year; for as they do not fpread their 
Roots very wide, they will very well continue 
two Years within due Compafs. They de¬ 
light in a Soil rather moift than dry, provided 
it be not too ftrong, or hblds the Wet in 
Winter : but if they are planted in a dry Soil, 
they muft be often and plentifully watered in 
dry Weather, to make them produce Plenty 
of Flowers. 

Thefe Plants generally rife about three Feet 
and a half, or four Feet high; therefore fhould 
be planted in the middle of large Borders, in¬ 
termixed with Flowers of the fame Growth, 
where they will make a pretty Variety, be- 
caufe they continue a long time in Flower: 
and as they require very little Care to cultivate 
them, they deferve a Place in every large 
Garden. Their Flowers relemble thofe of the 
fmaller Kinds of Sun-flower, and have been by 
fome Botanifts ranged in that Genus. The 
Time of their Flowering is from June, until 
the Froft flops them. 

HELENIUM, Elecampane. 

The Cbaratlers are; 

It bath a radiated Flower , whofe Florets are 
Hermaphrodite, but the Semiflorets are Female ; 
both thefe are •yellow ; the Ovaries , which reft 
on a naked Placenta , are Crowned with Down: 
all thefe Parts are included in a fcaly Cup. To 
thefe Notes may be added, Fbe Leaves growing 
alternately on the Stalks , and the Flowers grow 
on the Top of the Branches. 

The Species are ; 

1. Helenium vulgare. C. B. P. Common 
Elecampane 

2. Helenium virgx paftoris folio, fuhtus 
incano & tomentofo. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star- 
wort, with a wild Teafel-leaf, which is hoary 
and woolly underneath. 

3. Helenium vi l Inf urn, conyzx folio, magno 
Hore. Vaill. Mem. Yellow hairy Starworr, with 
a Fleabane-leaf, and a large Flower. 

4. Helenium conyzx folio, prxgrandiflore, 
calyce pilofiffimo. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star- 
wort, with a Fleabane-leaf, and a larger Flower, 
and a very hairy Cup. 

5. Helenium Creticum, conyzx folio , af 
phodeli radice. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort 
of Crete, with a Fleabane-leaf, and an Afpho- 
del-root. 

6. Helenium paluftre, folio longiori lanu- 
ginofo. Vaill. Mem. Marfh yellow Starwort, 
with a longer woolly Leaf. 

7. Helenium conyzx folio lanuginofo, ra¬ 
dice odora. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, 
with a woolly Fleabane-leaf, and a fweet- 
fmelling Root. 


8. Helenium paluftre villcftm odor at uu' 
conyzx jvlio. Vaill. Mem. Hairy marfh fwcetl 
fmelling Starworr, with a Fleabane-leaf 

9. Helenium montanum villofum angnfti- 

fclium, fl,re magno fuigulari. Vaill.'Mem. Hairy 
mountain yellow Starwort, with a narrow Leaf 
and a large Angle Flower. 3 

.. 10. Helenium lanugiii'fim an^uftifJtum ,,' 
ftimmo caule ramofo. Vaill. Mem. Woolly yel¬ 
low Starworr, with a narrow Leaf, and branch¬ 
ing at the Top of the Stalks. 

11. Helenium pratenfe autumn ale, conyzx 
foliis caulem ample*antibus. Vaill. Meadow 
yellow Starwort of the Autumn, with Flea- 
bane-leaves encompafiing the Stalks, com¬ 
monly called Coiiyza media. 

12. H flenium hirfuturn, falicis folio. Vaill. 
Mem. Hairy yellow Starwort, with a Willow- 
leaf. 

13. Helenium montanum , falicis folio 
fuhtus incano. Vaill. Mem. Mountain yellow 
Starwort, with a Wiilow-leaf, which is'hoary 
underneath. 

14. Helenium falicis folio glabro. Vaill. 
Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a fmooth Wil¬ 
low-leaf 

15. Helenium fpirxx folio. Vaill. Mem. 
Yellow Starwort, with a Spirea-leaf. 

16. Helenium glabrum, myrti lato, ferrate , 
cufpidatoque folio. Vaill. Mem. Smooth vcilow 
Starwort, with a broad, fa wed, and pointed 
Myrtle-leaf. 

. 17. Helenium ciftifolio noncrenato, magno 
flore. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, with a 
Cillus-leaf, and a large Flower. 

18. Helenium lanttgincfum, pilcfellx feliis. 
Vaill. Mem. Woolly yellow Starwort, with 
Moufe ear-leaves. 

19. Helenium paluftre fulhirfutum, foliis 
calthx. Vaill. Mem. Marfh roughifii yellow 
Starwort, with Marygold-leaves. 

20. Helenium falicis folio, floribus parvis , 
fere umhellatis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Starwort, 
with a Willow-leaf, and fmali Flowers grow¬ 
ing almoft in an UmbeJ. 

21. H elenium paluftre annuum, feliis crif- 
pis. Vaill. Annual marfh yellow Starwort, 
with curled Leaves, commonly called/llarflsFlea- 
bane. 

22. Helenium paluftre annuum, byffopi fo¬ 
liis crifpis. Vaill. Mem. Marfh annual yellow 
Starwort, with curled Hyflop-leaves. 

23. H elenium ramofum , cauliculis fparfls , 
calthx arvenfts folio. Vaill. Mem. Branching 
yellow Starwort, with fparfe Stalks, and a Field- 
mary-gold-leaf. 

24. Helenium yEgyptiacum tementofun (ft 
tncamim, hcllidioides, foliis crifpis. D. Lippi. 
Hoary woolly Egyptian yellow Starwort, with 
curled Daily-leaves. 

25. Helenium JEgyptiacum tomentefunt 
& incanum, polii folio. D. Lippi. Hoary woolly 
Egyptian yellow Starwort, with a Mountain- 
poley-lcaf. 

26. Helenium hellidioidcs, foliis awplis, 
afpbodcli radice. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Stir- 
wort, with large Daily-leaves, and an Afphodd- 
toot. 

27. Hlle- 
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tf. Helenium perenne glabrum byjfopifo- 
Hum. Vaill. Mem. Smooth perennial yellow 
Starwort, with an Hyflop-leaf. 

28. Helenium perenne glabrum, folio crajjo 
in fummo tricufpidato. Vaill■ Mem. Smooth 
perennial yellow Starwort, with a thick three- 
pointed Leaf. 

20. Helenium rorifmarini craps, obtufts, 
confertifque foliis. Vaill. Mem. Yellow Star¬ 
wort, with thick blunt Leaves growing in 
Clufters, commonly called Golden Samphire. 

30. Helenium faxatile, hyppi folio villo/o 
& glutinofo. Vaill. Mem. Rock yellow Star¬ 
wort, with a hairy clammy Hyflop-leaf. 

The firft Sort is the true Elecampane, which 
is ufed in Medicine; it grows wild in moift 
Fields and Meadows in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land , and is pretty much cultivated in Gardens 
near London, to furnifh the Shops with the 
Roots, which is the only Part of the Plant in 
Ufe. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, or 
from fmall Off-lets, which are furnifhed with 
Buds on their Tops. If you would propagate 
it by Seeds, they fhould be fown on a moift 
Bed of light Earth foon after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept long out of the Gronnd, 
they will not fucceed : thefe Seeds generally 
remain in the Ground until the following 
Spring, when the Plants will begin to appear; 
at which time they muft be carefully weeded, 
and if rhe Seafon fhould prove dry, they muft 
be frequently watered, which will greatly pro¬ 
mote their Growth. In this Bed the Plants 
fhould remain till Michaelmas following, being 
careful to keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds during the Summer Seafon. Then you 
fhould prepare a Spot of Ground in proportion 
to the Number of Plants you have to trans¬ 
plant; which fhould be well digged, and 
cleanied from the Roots of all noxious Weeds; 
then you muft carefully fork up the Roots of 
the feedling Plants, fo as not to break them ; 
and with a Dibble they fhould be planted in 
Rows about a Foot alunder, and nine Inches 
Diftance in the Row’s: in the planting thefe 
Roots, you muft obierve to make the Holes 
deep enough to receive them without being 
bent or broken, fo that the Crown of the 
Roots may be juft under the Surface of the 
Ground ; then clofc the Earth gently about 
them with your Feet. When the Plantation 
is finifhed, there will be no farther Care re¬ 
quired until the Spring, when the Plants be¬ 
gin to fhoot; at which time the Ground fhould 
be carefully houghed to clear it from Weeds, 
which Work muft be repeated three or four 
times in the Spring, but always in dry Wea¬ 
ther, which will entirely deftroy the Weeds, if 
it be carefully performed; and when the Ele¬ 
campane Plants have acquired Strength, they 
will keep the Weeds under, becaufe their 
Leaves being large, will fpread and cover the 
Ground. If the Ground is good in which the 
Plants are placed, the Roots will be large 
enough to take up the Michaelmas following ; 
but if the Ground is very poor, or too dry, 
they fhould remain two Years after planting, 
belore they are taken up for Ufe. A 'etc, Thefe 


Roots fhould not be taken up till the Leaves 
are decayed. 

If you intend to propagate this Plant by 
Off-fets, you muft take them carefully off 
from the old Roots at Michaelmas, (which is 
the Time they are taken up for Ufe) fo as 
to preferve a good Bud to each Offfet; then 
plant them in a well-prepared Spot of Ground, 
in the fame manner as hath been dite&ed for 
the feedling Plants; and the following Sum¬ 
mer they muft be treated in the fame manner 
as thole. 

All thefe Plants are ranged under the Genus 
of sifter, by Dr. Tournefort , as agreeing in 
the Manner of their Flower and Seed with that 
Tribe: but as the Title of Helenium has been 
applied to the firft Species by the Writers in 
Botany before his Time, and the outward 
Face of the Plant being very different from the 
Starwort j, as alfo the Flowers being yellow; 
Monfieur Vaillant , Profeflor of Botany at 
Paris, has conftituted a Genus by the Name of 
Helenium, and feparated all the Species which 
have yellow Flowers, from the Afters, and 
placed rhem under this Genus; for which Rea- 
lon I have added the Enghjb Name of yellow 
Starwort to all the Species. 

The eleventh Sort being very common by the 
Sides of Ditches and Ponds in mod Parts of 
England, is leldom planted in Gardens; becaufe 
it creeps very much bv the Root, and will 
foon overfpread a large Spot of Ground, when 
it has once taken Root. This Sort is com¬ 
monly known by the Name of Middle Fleabane, 
in England. 

The twenty-firft Sort is alfo very common 
in England-, this is an annual Plant, which 
fows itielf on moift Grounds, where the Water 
ufually ftands in Winter ; it flowers in July 
and Aiguft. This Plant is placed in the Cata¬ 
logue of Simples annexed to the College Dif- 
penfatory, under the Title of Ccnyza minor , 
floregloboj'o ; it is alfo called Pulicarta, becaufe 
they fay, the Smell of this Herb will drive 
away Fleas. 

The twenty-ninth Sort grows on the Rock j 
and gravelly Shores by the Sea-fide, in divers 
Parts of England, and is frequently gathered 
and brought to the Markets for Samphire , and 
pickled as fuch. This is often diftingnilhed 
from the true Samphire, by the Title of Golden 
Samphire, becaufe the Flowers are yellow. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of this 
Country, but are all of them hardy enough 
to thrive in the open Air; and feveral of them 
will grow in fhady Places, and under the Drip 
of Trees; fo that they deferve to be propa¬ 
gated in the Engltjb Gardens. They are com¬ 
monly propagated by parting their Roots, 
becaufe they ieldom produce good Seeds in 
this Country. The beft Time to part their 
Roots is in Autumn, when their Stalks begin 
to decay : in doing this, you fhould be 
careful not to divide them too fmall, as alfo 
to preferve fome good Buds to each OfF-fet. 
Thefe fhould be planted in large Borders in 
the Pleafure-garden, intermixed with other 
hardy perennial Plants; where they will re¬ 
quire no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
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from Weeds, and to tran/plant;- the Roots every 
other Year, when they maybe parted to.in- 
create them. In the Summer-time, when the 
Stalks are grown pretty high,they fliould have 
Sticks thruft iqto the Ground by each Root, 
and their Branches fattened thereto with Bafs, 
to fupport them i otherwife they are often 
broken down by heavy Rains, offtrong Winds, 
when they are in Flower j which renders then* 
very unflghtly in a neat Garden. Some of 
thefe Sorts begin to flower in July* and ethers 
fucceed them, until the Profts in Autumn put 
a Stop to their Flowering. 

If thete Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
they ihould be lb un fbon after they are ripe, 
in an open-Bed of frelh Barth i for if the Seeds 
are kept out of the Ground ’till Spring, they 
feldom grow. 

HEUANTHEMUM ; Dwarf-ciftw, or 
little Sun-flower. 

To this Article mutt be added i' 

I. Helianthemum vulgare, flow albo, 
fourn. Common fraall Sun-flower, with a 
white Flower. 

а. Helianthemum ferpifli folio , flare mi¬ 
nor* atiree odor ate. fourn. Small Sunflower 
with a Motber-of-thyme-leaf, and a fmaller 
golden fweetrfmelling Flower. 

). Helianthemum angufiifolium lutettttt. 
fourn, Yellow narrow-leav’d finall Suiv 
fiower. 

4. Helianthemum foltis vtyrtt winoris, 
fubtus incants. fourn. Small Sun-flower with 
letter Myrtle-leaves, which are hoary under? 
neaeh. 

jT. Helianthemum tenuifolium glabrum 
treclim , luteo flora, fourn. Narrow-leav’d 
fmooth upright finall Sun-flowfr. 

б. Helianthemum tenuifolium glabrum, 
luteo fiore, per bumum fparfutn. J. B. Narrow- 
lea vd fmooth (mail Sunrflower fpreading on 
the Ground, with a yellow Flower. 

7. Helianthemum folio tbymi incano. 
J B- Small Sun-flower with a hoary Thymer 
leaf 

8. Helianthemum tbymi folio glabra . 
fount. Small Sun-flower with a fmooth 
Thyme-leaf. 

9. Helianthemum ad nummulariam acce- 
dens. J. B. Small Sunflower refembling Mo¬ 
ney-wort. 

id. Helianthemum/o/im rorifmariuifplett- 
denttbus fubtus munis, fount. Small Sun? 
flower, with ihining Rotemgryrleaves hoary 
underneath. 

11. Helianthemum MaJfiHenfe, toridis 
folio, fount. Small Sunrflower of Mar fettles , 
with a fair low Heath-pine-leaf 

iz. H BL r ANTH EMUM polii folio ampliprfi, 
1m fttonic urn. fourn. Portuguefe fiaail Sun¬ 
flower, with a larger Mountain-poley-leaf. 

13. Helianthemum polii folio wgufiiore, 
Lufitanicum. fourn. Portuguefe Small fun- 
flower, with a narow Foley-mountain-Jeaf 

14. Helianthemum bumilius Lufitanicum, 
balimi folio nigriore, ntagno flare luteo. fount. 
Low Portuguefe finall Sun-flower, with a black 
Sea-purflain-leaf, and a large yellow Flower. 
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15. HsliantH.emum Algarvie.nfey balimi 
folio, flora luteo punicante macula, infignito. 
fourn. Small Sun-flower of Algarve, with a 
Sea-purflain-lea^' apd, a yeflow flower {pot¬ 
ted with Scarlet. 

id Helianthemum Hifpanicum, balimi, 
folio rotundiore. fourn. Spanijh finall Sun- 
flower, with a round Sea-purflain-leaf. 

17- Helianthemum Hifpanicum, balimi 
folto anguftiore. fourn. Spamjb {mall Sun¬ 
flower, with a narrow, Sea-purflain-leaf. 

18. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, 1 balimi 
folio minima, fount, Spantflo finall Sunflower, 
with the leaft Sea r purflain-leaf 

19. Helianthemum Lufitanicum , mart 
folio maitOy fiore luteo. fount. Portuguefe 
fmall Sun-flower, with a hoary Marum-leaf^ 
§nd a yellow Flower. 

Zo. Helianthemum Lufitanicum , mart 
folio incano, capitulis ‘toaide birfutis. fourn. Pot- • 
tuguefe fmall Sun-flower, with a hoary Mar 
rum-leaf and very hairy Seed-veflTds. 

Z\. Helianthemum Lufitanicum , maje- 
tautf folio, fiore luteo punk ante macula infignito. 
fourn, Portuguefe fmall Sun-flower, with a 
Marjoram-leaf and a yellow Flower fpotted 
with Scarier. 

32 . Helianthemum Hifp4Hkt}m, balimi 
folw amplijumo, incano & pervofo. fourn. Spay 
t)ijh fm<iU Sun-flower, with a very large hoary 
ribbed Leaf 

Z3 Helianthemum Hifpanicum-, angufto 
folio, fiore cameo, fourn. Spanijh fmall. Sun¬ 
flower, with a narrow Leaf, and a carnation 
Flower. 

24. Helianthemum Alpittytm , c le$ folio 
fubtus incano. fourn. Sipall Sun flower of thp 
Alps, with an Olive-leaf hoary underneath. 

25. Helianthemum Lufitanicum, bupleuri 
folio, flore waculafo. fount. Portuguefe fmall 
Sun-flower, with a Hares-c^r-leaf, and a {pot¬ 
ted Flower. 

26. Helianthemum Lufit attic um, globu- 
laruy folio, fourn. Pprtugpefe fmall Sun-flower, 
with a Daify-leaf 

27. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, origan} 
folio fubtus incano. fount. Spanijh fraall Sun¬ 
flower, with an Origany-leaf hoary under¬ 
neath. 

28. Helianthemum pjantagmis folio, per¬ 
mute. fourn. Perennial finall flun-flower, with 
a Plantain-deaf. 

29. Helianthemum Hifpanicum, folio mf 
nimo rotundiore. foprp. Spanijh fmajl Sun¬ 
flower, with a very fmall rpund Leaf. 

3Q. Helianthemum Hifpanicum , ocymi 
folio fubtus incano,. fourn. Spanijh fmall Sun¬ 
flower, with a Bafil-leaf hoary underneath. 

31. Helianthemum putpilmn, portulacm 
marina folio argent00. fourn. Dwarf fmall 
Sun-flower, with a filvery Sea-purflain-leaf. 

32. Helianthemum Creticum, linari'<$ 
folio, fiore cracep. fourn (lor. Caujy fmall Sun- 
flfiwer, with a Toad?flax-leaf, and a fafFron 
Flower. 

33. Helianthemum Creticumanvuum, lato 
pjantagmis folio, fiore aur.eo. fourn. Cor. An-* 
nual Candy fmall Sun-flower, with a broad 
Plantain-leaf, anfl a golden Flower. 

F f . 34. Heli- 
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34 Helianthemum Lufitanicum annuum, will live through the Winter, artd Come earl/ 
plainaginis folio, flore tricolore. four*. Annual to flower the following Spring 

Portuguefe ftnall Sun-flower, with a Plantain- The thirty-fifth, thirty-fixth, and thifty- 
Ieaf and a three-coloured Flower. fcventh Sorts are fhrubby Plants, which rile 

35 HELiAN'THEMUM/ra^wJ, folio mayo- to the Height of four or five Feet ; thefe are 

ranee incano Tourn. Shrubbv final! Sun-flower, preferved in Pots, and removed into the Green- 
With a hoary Marjoram-leaf houfe in Winter, being too tender to live in 

36 Helianthemum halimi folio breviore the open Air in this Country throughout the 

obtufo. Tourn. Small Sun-flower with a (horter Year. They are ufually propagated by Cut- 
blunt Sea-purflane-leaf. *>ngs, becaufe they feldcm perfed Seeds irt 


37. Helianthemum 1 folio halimi latiore 
mucronato. four 11. Small Sun-flower, with a 
broader {harp-pointed Leaf. 

38. Helianthemum Americanum frute - 
feens, portulactf folio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 
American finall Sun-flower, with a Purflain- 
leaf. 


England. The beft Time to plant the Cuttings, 
is in the Middle or Latter-end of June, after 
the Plants have been expofed in the open Air 
a fuflkient Time to harden the Shoots; for if 
they are taken off loon after the Plants are 
removed out of the Green-houfe, the Shoots 
are generally too weak to make Cuttings. 


The firft Sort here mentioned is fometimes They ftiould be planted in a lhady Border of 
1 ^ r. i 1 • i ^ 1? i_ j r_*1.. i 


found wild in England, and is a Variety of the 
common Sort, differing only in the Colour of 
the Flower. 

The twenty-feven Sorts next following 
grow wild in Portugal, Spain, the South of 
France, and the Alps. Thefe are all of them 
abiding Plants, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the .manner dire&ed in the firft 
Volume of tfbe Gardeners Dictionary ; and if 
they are planted on a warm Border, or on a 


light Earth, and frequently refrefhed with 
Water. In about two Months the Cuttings 
will be fuflkiently rooted to tranfplanr, when 
they fhould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and each planted in a 
feparate ftnall Pot filled with frefti light Earth, 
and placed in a (hady Situation, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
may be placed, amongft other hardy Exotic 
Plants, in a fheltered Situation; where they 


Hoping Bank, which is expofed to the South, may remain until the Middle of October, when 
they will live in the open Air in this Country they muft be removed into the Green-houfe. 
very well. As thefe Plants require very little During the Wmter-feafon, thefe Plants ftiould 
Trouble to cultivate them, they merit a Place have as much free Air as poflible in mild 
in every large Garden, where, if they are pro- Weather, and will require to be often watered ; 
perly difpoled, they will afford an agreeable and in the Summer-feafon they muft be re- 


Variety 

Thefe Sorts fhould not be planted in a 
tich Soil ; for they naturally grow on chalky 
Hills or ftony and gravelly Places, where 


moved into the open Air, and placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, fuch as Myrtles, 
Geraniums, &c. where they may be defended 
from ftrong Winds; and in hot dry Weather 


they * flower much better, and the Plants will they muft be plentifully watered. With this 
1 longer, than when they grow in Management the Plants will thrive, and in 

r ' ' ' June, July , and Auguji they will flower, at 

which time they will make a pretty Appear¬ 
ance amongft other Exotic Plants. 

As thefe Plants fometimes produce good 


continue 
a rich Earth. 


As they are all of humble 
Growth, and fpread their Branches near the 
Ground, they ftiould not be intermixed with 
tall-growing Plants, which will overbear 
them • nor fhould large Weeds be permitted Seeds in England, or if their Seeds are pro- 


to remain amongft them, becaufe they will 
greatly weaken the Plants, and prevent their 
Flowering. 

The twenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-firft, and 
thirty-fecond Sorts are of humbler Growth 
than the former Sorts, and feldom abide 
long ; fo that their Seeds fhould be carefully 
faved, and fown to raife a Supply of young 
Plants to preferve their Kinds. 

The thirty-third and thirty-fourth Sorts are 
annual Plants ; fo that their Seeds muft be 
fown every Seafon, as was directed in the 


cured from abroad, thofe Perfons who are 
defirous to propagate them from Seed, fhould 
fow them the Beginning of March, on a very 
moderate Hot-bed, obferving frequently to 
water the Bed, to keep the Earth moift, other- 
wife the Seeds will not vegetate ; and when 
the Plants appear above Ground, they fhould 
have a large Share of Air, to prevent their 
drawing up too weak: they muft alfb be 
kept clear from Weeds, and frequently re¬ 
frefhed with Water. When the Plants are 
about two Inches high, they fhould be each 
former Volume oi 'fhe Gardeners Dictionary, carefully tranfplanted into a fmall Pot filled 
for the three annual Kinds there mentioned, with frefh light Earth, and plunged into a very 
Thefe Seeds muft be fown in the Places where moderate Hot-bed., again, being careful to 
they are defined to remain ; for the Plants do fhade them from the Sun until they have taken 
not fucceed well when they are tranfplanted : Root; after which time they muft be inured 
all the Culture they require, is to keep them to bear the open Air by degrees ; and in June 
conftantly clear from Weeds; and where the they fhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
Plants are too near together, to thin them, and placed in a fheltered Situation, and ma- 
With this Management they will produce their naged as hath been directed for thofe Plants 
Flowers and perfect their Seeds; which, if which were raifed from Cuttings, 
permitted to fcatter, will produce young The thirty-eighth Sort is much more tender 
Plants in Autumn ; which in a warm Situation than either of the former, being an Inhabitant 
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of the warmeft Parts of America. This was 
di {covered by, Father Plumier , in the French 
Settlements; and in the Year 1*731, 1 had the 
Seeds of this Plant lent me by the late Do&or 
IVuliam Houflouit , from La Vera Cruz. This 
Sort grows about two Feet and a half, or three 
Feet high, and divides into many fucculent 
Branches, which are belet with thick fuccu¬ 
lent Leaves, lomewhat relembling thole of 
Purflain : on the Top of the Branches is fent 
forth a tender Stalk about a Foot long, which 
is garnifhed with beautiful lcarlet Flowers 
growing in a Spike; thefe Flowers are fuc- 
ceeded by tricapliilar Seed-vefTels, which are 
full of Imall Seeds. 

This Sort, which was firft procured by Seeds 
from abroad, has been fince propagated by 
Cuttings, and dilperfed into feveral Parts of 
Europe. The bell Sealon for planting thele 
Cuttings is in July ; but they Ihould be cut 
from the Plant, and laid to dry, four or five 
Days before they are planted, otherwife they 
are very fubjedl to rot. Thele Cuttings Ihould 
be planted in Pots filled with frefh light fandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot bed, 
being careful to (hade them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day, as alfo to refrefh them 
now-and-then with a little Water: but they 
muft not be kept too moift, left that Ihould 
rot them. The Glades of the Hot-bed Ihould 
alio bcraifed every Day, to admit fiefh Air to 
the Plants, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon. With this Management the Cut¬ 
tings will take Root in about a Month, when 
they may be expoled to the Sun, giving them 
a proportionable Quantity of Air: but they 
(hould remain in the Bed ’till the Latter-end of 
September , when they Ihould be removed into 
the dry Stove, and placed in the warmeft Part, 
where they may have Sun and Heat. During 
the Winter-fealbn they (hould be fparingly 
watered ; but in Summer they Ihould have a 
greater Share, as alfo a large Quantity of frefh 
Air ; but they muft constantly remain in the 
Stove. 

HELLEBORINE; Baftard-Hellebore. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. H elleborine latifolia, flore albo claufo. 
Raii Syn. Broad-leav’d Baftard-Helleborc, 
with a white (hut Flower. 

2. H elleborine foliis preelongis anguflis 
acutis. Raii Syn. Baftard-Hellebore with 
longer narrow pointed Leaves. 

3. Helleborine palv.flris noflras. Raii 
Syn. Marlh Baftard-Hellebore. 

4. Helleborine montana atiguflifolia pur J 
purafcens. C.B.P. Narrow-leav’d purple moun¬ 
tain Baftard-Hellebore. 

5. Helleborine Vrginiana,cphiog!ofli folio. 
D. Banift. Baftard-Hellebore of Virginia , with 
an Adder’s-tongue-leaf 

6. Helleborine Mariana , bupleuri angu- 
fhjlhno folio , purpurafcente flore , caule aphyllo. 
Pink. Baftard Hellebore of Maryland, with 
a very narrow Leaf, like that of Hare’s-ear, 
a purplifh Flower, and a Stalk without a 
Leaf. 
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7. Helleborine Mariana, flore pallide pur* 
pureo, triantbcphoros. Pluk. Mantiff. Baftard- 
Hellebore of Maryland, with pale-purple Flow¬ 
ers, growing three on a Stalk. ' 

8. Helleborine Mariana rgipnantbos, flore 
longo purpurafcente liliaceo. ^ Pluk. Mantiff. 
Baftard-Hellebore of Maryland, with one long 
purplifh lily-fhap’d Flower. 

9- Helleborine Virginian a, flore rot undo 
tnagno ex purpureo albicante. Banift. Cat. Ba¬ 
ftard-Hellebore of Virginia, with a largeround 
Flower of a purplifh-white Colour. 

10. Helleborine foliis liliac'eis, afpbodeli 
radice. Plum. Cat. Baftard-Hellebore of Ame¬ 
rica, with Leaves like the Lily, and an Afpho- 
del-root. 

ii- Helleborine purpurea, tuber ofa radice. 
Plum. Cat. Purple Baftard-Hellebore, with si 
tuberofe Root. 

12. Helleborine Americana, foliis longtf- 
fimis, tuberofa radice. American Baftard-Hel¬ 
lebore, with very long Leaves, and a tuberole 
Root, commonly call’d, the Flower of the Holy 
Gbofl. 

13. Hell eborine graminea , foliis rigidis 
carinatis. Plum. Cat. Grafs-like Baftard-Helle¬ 
bore, with ftiff Leaves. 

The firft, fecond, and third Sorts grow 
wild in many Parts of England ; the fourth 
Sort has been found in Ireland, and is pretty 
common in other Parts of Europe. Thele 
may be tranlplanted into Gardens, from thd 
Places of their natural Growth, either in the 
Spring, loon after they appear above Ground j 
of in Autumn, when their Leaves begin to* 
decay : but if they are tranfplantcd in Spring^ 
there fhould be great Care had, to prelerve a 
large Ball of Earth to their Roots, otherwile 
they will not fucceed. Thefe Sorts Ihould be' 
planted in fhady moift Places, and in a ftrong 
undunged Soil, where they will continue many 
Years, and produce their Flowers toward the 
Latter part of Summer. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth 
Sorts are Natives of Virginia , Maryland, and 
New England ; from which Places fome of 
their Roots have been brought into England. 
The belt Method to obtain thele Kinds, is to' 
procure fome of their Roots to be talcen up 
with Balls of Earth, and planted into Tubs 
of the natural Soil in which they grew, as 
dole together as poflible : thefe Tubs Ihould 
remain in the Country until the Leaves of 
the Plants begin to decay, when they may be 
put on board the Ships, and fent over; for aS 
the Roots will then be in a State of Ina&ion, 
they will be in left Danger of fuffer^ng in their* 
PafTage, than if they were in a vigorous grow¬ 
ing State, and will require very little Cif ahy } 
Water. Thefe Kinds may be planted out of 
the Boxes into 1'mall Wildernefs Qua'rters,- 
where they will abide the Cold of the Win¬ 
ter very well, and produce theif Flowers irt 
Summer. 

The tenth' and eleventh S6rtS were dif* 
covered by Father Plumier , in the French Set¬ 
tlements in America ; they were both lent by 
the late Dr. fVtlliam Houflottn from 'Jamaica ,' 

where 
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where they grow in the Woods, and fliady 
Places, in great Plenty. The eleventh Sort 
Wfis alio fent from the Bahama Iflands to 
Mr. Peter Collinfon , and hath been lince diftri- 
buted to manv curious Per Ions in England. 
This is a very fine Plant, and deferves a 
Place in the Stove, becaufe it produces a moft 
beautiful Spike of purple Flowers every Year. 
This and the former Sort are propagated by 
Offfets, which they fend forth plentifully. 
The belt Seafbn for tranfplanting the Roots, 
and taking off the Qff-fets, is in the Beginning 
of February , juft before they begin to fhoot. 
Tbefe Roots Ihould be planted in Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Tan in the Stove, obferving now-and-then 
to refrelh the Earth with Water, which muft 
not be given to them in great Quantities 
until they have fent forth their Leaves ; for 
too much Moifture will rot thefe Roots while 
they are in an una&ive State. Thefe Plants 
fhould conftantly be kept in the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, otherwife they will not flower. 
During the Summer-fealbn they will require 
a larger Share of Moifture, and in hot Wea¬ 
ther they Ihould have Plenty of frelh Air; but 
in Winter they muft be kept warm, otherwife 
the Roots will perifti. YVith this Manage¬ 
ment the Plants will thrive excedingly, and 
produce their beautiful Flowers in Aitgufl. 
The Roots of thefe Plants ihould not be dii- 
turbed in Winter $ for although their Leaves 
decay in Autumn, and their Roots remain in¬ 
active, yet if they are taken up and kept out 
of the Ground, they are very apt to Ihrink, 
unlefs great Care be taken of therp. The 
eleventh Sort was by Accident procured in 
England, the Root being fent over as a Spe¬ 
cimen of the Plant, which was dried, and fent 
to Mr. Collinfcn -, he took off the Root, and had 
it planted in the Stove at Sir Charles Wager & 
Garden : it grew and flowered j from which 
Root there has been a great Number produced. 
This Sort produces a Spike of Flowers near 
two Feet long, which being of a bright purple 
Colour, make a fine Appearance in the Stove. 

The twelfth Sort grows in great Plenty on 
the Sides of the Road between Porto Bello and 
Panama in the Spanijb Weft-Indies , in (hady 
Places, and on a ftony Soil. The Spaniards 
lay, it is only to bp found in this Place, and 
that it cannot be tranfplantcd to any other 
Part of the Country, lo as to grow. The 
Flowers of the Plant refemble a Dove, from 
whence the Spaniards give it the Name of the 
Holy Ghojl. Some of thefe Roots were lent 
tp England by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, 
who was on the.Spot where they grow: feme 
of thefe Roots are yet alive in England , but 
have not as yet produced any Flowers. This 
and the thirteenth Sort are both very tender 
Plants; whprefore if they are brought into Eng¬ 
land, they muft be very gently treated : their 
Roots Ihould be planted in Pots filled with a 
fendy Soil mixed with Lime-rubbilh, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, be¬ 
ing careful not to give them much Water 
until they begin to ihoot; after which time 
they Ihould be frequently watered. During 
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the Summer-fealbn tbefe Plants muft have 
frelh Air admitted to them; but in Winter 
they muft have a very warm Situation. They 
put forth their green Leaves in May , which 
continue ’till Autumn, when they decay ; fo 
that the Roots remain inadive about fix 
Months. 

There are many other Sorts of thefe Plants, 
which are Natives of America ; but the greater 
Part of them, growing on Trees, cannot be 
cultivated in Gardens $ wherefore it is needlefe 
to enumerate them in this Place. 

HELLEBORUS; Hellebore. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are j 

1. Helle.bob.us niger borlenfis alter. Q B- P. 
The other garden black Hellebore. 

2. Helleborus niger , amplioribus folds. 
2ourn. Black Hellebore, with larger Leaves. 

3 . Helleborus niger autumnalis , flora 
maximo. H R* Par. Autumnal black Helle¬ 
bore, with a very large Flower. 

4. Helleborus niger, fanguineo folio. 
Bocc. Muf. Black Hellebore, with a bloody 
t-*eaf! 

5. Helleborus niger oricntalis , ampliffim 
folio , caule prxalto, flore purpurafeente. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern black Hellebore, with a very large 
Leaf, a tall Stalk, and a purplilh Flower. 

Thefe Plants are not Natives of this Coun¬ 
try, but are hardy enough to bear the Cold 
of our Winters very well in the open Air; 
they require a fhady Situation, and thrive 
beft in a ftrong loamy Soil j for if the Ground 
is hot and dry in which they are planted, they 
will not thrive, or produce any Flowers. 

They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots, or from Seeds, as is direded in the 
former Volume, for thofe Species which are 
enumerated there; to which the Reader is 
ckfired to turn, to avoid Repetition. 

HERMANNIA. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Hermannia frutefeens, folio ohlongo 
molli cordato hirfuto. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a loft oblong hairy heart- 
(haped Leaf. 

2. Hermannia frutefeens, folio multifido 
tenui, caule rtibro. Boerb. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
Hermannia, with a narrow multifid Leaf, and 
a red Stalk. 

3. Hermannia frutefeens, folio lavendulx 
latiori y obtufo, flore parvo aureo. Boerb. Ind. 
alt. Shrubby Hermannia, vyith a broad blunt 
Lavender-leaf, and a fmall golden Flower. 

Thefe three Sorts of Hermannia are Na¬ 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, from whence 
they have been brought into the European 
Gardens. They may be propagated by Cut¬ 
tings, which Ihould be planted in June on a 
Bed of light Earth, being careful to fhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as alfo to refrelh them with Water. 
When the Cuttings have taken Root, they 
may be expofed to the open Air ; but it will 
be proper to let them remain in the Bed un¬ 
til the Middle or Latter-end of Augufl, when 
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they ihould be carefblly taken up, and each 
planted in a feparate (mall Pot, and placed in 
the Shade until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be expofed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, in a Iheltered Situ¬ 
ation, till Oiiober, when they mult be re¬ 
moved into the Green-houfe, and placed where 
they may enjoy a large Share of Air in mild 
Weather; but mult be protected from Froft, 
and treated as hath been directed for thofe 
Sorts enumerated in the former Volume. 

HERMOD ACTYLUS, The Hermoda&yl, 
commonly called Snakes-bead Iris. 

The Cbarafters arej 

It bath a lily-Jhaped Flower, coufifiing of 
one Leaf, and Jhaped exactly like an Iris j but 
has a tuberofe Root , divided into two or three 
Dugs , like oblong Bulbs. 

We have but one Species of this Plant j 
which is, 

Hermodactylus/o/zo qitadrangulo. C B.P. 
Snakes-hcad Iris, vulgo. This is alfo called. 
Iris tuber of a Belgarum j i. e. The tuberofe Iris 
of the Dutch. 

This Plant is eafily propagated by its Tu¬ 
bers, which Ihould be taken off foon after 
the green Leaves decay, which is the proper 
Seafon for tranfplanting the Roots; but they 
they Ihould not be kept long out of the 
Ground, left they fhrink j which will cauie 
them to rot when they are planted. They 
Ihould have a loamy Soil, not too ftrong, and 
muft be planted to an Eaft Afped, where 
they willflower very well. Thcfe Roots Ihould 
not be removed oftener than once in three 
Years, if you defign to increafe them j but 
then they Ihould be planted at a farther Di- 
ftance from each other, than if they were to 
remain but one Year; and the Beds Ihould 
be kept clear from Weeds, and at Michaelmas 
there Ihould be fome fine Earth laid over the 
Beds, which will greatly ftrengthen their Roots. 
The Diftance which thele Plants Ihould be al¬ 
lowed is fix Inches Iquare; and they Ihould be 
placed four Inches deep in the Grounds Thele 
produce their Flowers in May-, and their Seeds 
are ripe in Auguft ; but as they multiply 
pretty fall by their Roots, few People are 
at the T rouble of railing them from Seeds; but 
thole who have an Inclination io to do, muft 
treat them in the manner dire&ed for the 
bulbous Iris's. 

This Plant has by Ibme Botanic Writers 
been fuppofed the true Hermodaftyl ; but what 
has been long uled in Europe for that, is a true 
Colcbicum. 

HERNANDIA, Jack-in-a-Box, vulgo. 

The Cbarafterj are} 

It hath a .fhort multifid fprending bell- 
Jhaped Flower, or a rofaceous Flower, confifting 
of feveral Petals , which are placed in a circu¬ 
lar Order ; thefe are fome of them barren, and 
ethers ,arc fertile: the Cup of the Flower after¬ 
ward becomes an almoji fpberical Fruit , which 
is fwelled and perforated , containing a firiated 
roimdijh Nut. 

VOX;. II. 


We have but one Species of this Plant $ 
which is, 

Hernandia qmplo hederde folio umbilicato. 
Plum. Hetnandia With a large umbilicated 
Ivy-leaf, commonly called in the Wefi-Indie rj 
Jack-in-a-Box. 

This Plant is very common iii Jamdica > 
Barbadoes , St. Cbriflopbers , and many other 
Places in the IVefi- Indies ; where it is known 
by the Name of Jack-in-a-Box. The Fruit 
of this Plant, when ripe, is perforated ; and 
the Nut in the Infide becomes hard: where¬ 
upon the Wind, blowing through the Fruit, 
makes a whittling Noife, which may be heard 
at a Diftance , from whence, I fuppofe, the 
Inhabitants gave this Name to the Plant. 
It grows in the Gullies, where thefe are Rills* 
of Water. 

In Europe this Plant is prelerved in curious 
Gardens, with other tender Exotic Plants. It 
is propagated by fowing the Seeds on a 
Hot-bed in the Spring; and when the Plants 
have arilen two Inches high, they Ihould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate Pot, filled 
with frelh rich Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; oblerving to water and lhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which • 
time they muft have Air admitted to them 
(by raifing the Glaffes) in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Air, or the Heat of the 
Bed in which they are placed; and they muft 
be frequently watered, otherwife they will not 
thrive. As the Plants advance, they Ihould 
be removed into larger Pots, which Ihould be 
filled with rich Earth ; bat in doing this, 
you Ihould be very careful hot to break the 
Roots, as alio to preferve a good Ball of 
Earth to them ; they muft alio be well watered, 
and if their Leaves Ihould hang after being 
removed, the Plants muft be lereened from 
the Sun until they have taken new Root. The- 
beft Time to Ihift thele Plants is in July , that 
they may be well rooted before the Cold ap¬ 
proaches ; and the Plants muft be conftantly 
kept in the Bark-ftove : in Winter they Ihould 
have a moderate Share of Heat, and in the 
Summer they muft have plenty of Air ih 
hot Weather: with this Management the 
Plants will grow to the Height of fixteen Feet, 
or more } and the Leaves, being very large, 
will make a beautiful Appearance in the Stove. 
It hath not as yet flowered in England, though 
we may expefk fome of the large Plants to 
flower in a Iho'rt time. 

HIERACIUM, Hawkweed. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume^ 
are; 

1. Hieracium longius radicatum. Get. 
Emac. Long-rooted Hawkweed. 

2. Hieracium minus , preemorfarAdice . Park . 
Hawkweed with bitten Roots, or yellow 
DeVils-bit. 

3. Hieracium primum latifolium. Cliif. 
Broad-leav’d Hungarian Hawkweed. 

4. Hieracium fruticofum latifolium birfu ■* 
turn. C. B. Buihy Hawkweed, with broad 
rough Leaves. 

G g 5. Hie- 
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$. Hieracium fryticofum ladfolium %}a- 
brum. Park, 'tbeat. Smoother broad-Jeav’d 
bulby Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticofum anguftifoimm 
pfqjtfs. C JB. Narrow-leav’d bufliy Hawk- 
weed. 

7. Hieracium ptflttfonaria ditfum, angu- 
fitfoliuty. Rati Sytt. Narrow-leav’d Hawk- 
wwd, commonly called Golden Lungwort. 

8. Hieracium tnacrocaulon birfutum , folio 
totundiore. D. Lawfon. Round-leav’d rough 
Hawkweed, with a (all Stalk. 

9. Hieracium \*-fi't>KtwhQv birfutum, folio 
longiore. D, Lawfott. Slender-ftalked rough 
Hawkweed, with a longer Leaf. 

iq. Hieracium murorum laciniatum minus 
pilofum- C. B. Golden Lungwort, with left- 
jagged Leaves. 

11. Hie*acium murorum folio longiore 
dtjfeflo, maculis Itvidis afperfo. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scieu. Lons cut-leay’d Golden Lung’* 
Wort, with Ipqtted Leaves. 

13, Hieracivm cafioreiodont, Monfpelien- 
Jium. Raii Syn. Hawkweed of Montpelier, 
fm?Hing likeCaftpf. 

13. Hieracium luteum glabrum, five 
nv»us birfutum. J. R. Smoother yellow 
Hawkweed. 

14. Hieracium montamm, cicborei folio, 
nofir as. Rail Syn. Succory-leav'd mountain 
Hawkweed. 

ijf. Hieracium tnaximum, cbendrillafolio, 
afpexum- C. B. The greateft rough fuccory- 
leav’d Hawkweed. 

Hieracium ectyoides, capitulis cardui 
lcutdith. C.B. Hawkweed like Vipers Bu- 
gfofs, with Heads like the Bkfled Thiftle, 
commonly called Ox-tongue. 

*7. Hieracium pulmcnaria difium lati- 
folium humiiius, ramulis. e/epanfis. Aft. Phil. 
N. 417. Dwarf branching Hawkweed, with 
broad Leaves. 

iS. Hieracium Sahaudttm altiffimum, 
foliis lads brevibuf crekriut uafeentihus. 
Mir. Hi ft. Talleft Savoy Hawkweed, with 
fhort broad Leaves, 

1 9 Hieracium fruticofum, anguftiffimo 
incapo folio. H. L. Bufhy Hawkweed, with 
very narrow hoary Loaves. 

ao. Hieracium Pyrenaicum totundifoHum 
amplfixicaule. Inft. R. H. Round-leav’A Py- 
renean Hawkweed, whole Leaves embrace the 
StaJks. 

21. Hieracium murorum, foliis maculis, 

& lituris atro-rubentibus, pulcbre variegatis. 
Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. Hawkweed whoft 
Leaves are beautifully marked with dark-red 
Spots. 

UZ, Hieracium fruticofum ladfolium, fo¬ 
lds dt'.itads , glabrum. C B. Broad-leav’d 
bufoy Hawkweed, with ftnooth. indented 
Leaves. 

23. Hieracium magnum Dalecbampii, fo¬ 
lio minus, laptniato. Greater Hawkweed qf 
Dalecbamp, with left-cut Leaves. 

23. Hieracium magnum Dalecbampii, fo¬ 
lio majus laciniato. Greater Hawkweed of 
Dalecbamp, with more-cut Leaves. 


The fevemeeo Sorts firft-mcationed are 
Natives of England i feme of them grow 
in fhady Woods, and others upon dry Banks 
and on old Walls in divers Places. The firft 
eleven, and the feventeenth Sorts, are abiding 
Plants j which may be propagated either by 
parting their Roots, or from Seed: if they 
are propagated by parting their Roots, it 
mult be done about Michaelmas , that the 
Plants may be rooted before the Froft comes 
on j for if this Work be deferred till the Spring 
the Plants will not have taken good Root 
before the Summer comes on, which will 
Mule them to flower weak. Thdc Roots 
mould not be removed ofrener than every third 
Year, becaufe, when the Plants have a Num- 
ber of Heads, they will fend forth ft many 
Stalks for Flowering; whereby they will make 
a more beautiful Appearance. 

The five next-mentioned Sorts are not 
Natives of this Country, but they are equally 
hardy with thofe before-mentioned, and may 
be propagated in the fame manner. Theft 
Plants are feldom introduced into Gardens 
becaufe they are common in England • but 
they may be planted in wildcrneft Quarters, 
and under the Shade of Trees, where they 
will thrive very well, and afford an agreeable 
Variety, where few other Plants will live 1 and 
as they require no farther Care after planting 
there will be little Trouble in procuring 
the Plants; which, when they are once fixed 
>n the Ground, will abide many Years 
UHthout any farther Culture. If th e Seeds 
o» theft Plants are permitted to fcatter, they 
will produce a plentiful Supply of youna 
flams. Qr when aPerftn isdeftrous to prev 
pagate them by Seeds, it fhould be fown in 
Autumn, foon after it is ripe; for if it is kept 
till the Spring, it doth not fucceed ft well. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and 
Gxteenth Sorts, are alfo Natives of England • 
but are not ahiding Plants, for they feldom 
continue longer than two Years. The Seeds 
of theft Plants may be fown in an open Bed 
or Border of freih undunged Earth; and when 
the Plants come up, they fliould be cleared 
from,Weeds, and thinned where they are too 
thick, which it all theCukure they require 
It thefe Seeds are fown in Autumn, foon after 
they are ripe, the Plants will foon appear, and 
get Strength before Winter, which will enable 
them to flower the following Summer; but if 
they are not fown till the Spring, the Plants 
ftldom flower until the Year after. 

The. twenty-thind and twenty-fourth Sorts 
grow wild in the South of France, and in Italy- 
yet are hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well in the open 
Air. The Seeds of theft Plants fliould be 
fown in the Spring, on a Bed of frefo un- 
dunged Earth, where they are defigned to re¬ 
main (becaufe. they feldom fucceed when they 
are tranfplanted). When the Plants are come 

up, they (hould be cleared from-Weeds- and 

where they are too clofc, they ihould be thinned 
leaving them about eight or ten Inches afunder! 
Some of thefe Plants will flower the firft Year 

they 
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they are (own, tho* theft will tot produce 
good Seeds; but tboft which live over the 
Winter, will flower early the following Sum¬ 
mer, and, if the Sea&n proves favourable, 
will produce good Seeds in Auguft. Theft 
Plants ftldotn continue longer than two 
Tears ; fo that Seeds (bouJd be annually fown, 
in order to preferve their Kiods j for as they 
continue in Flower the greateft Part of the 
Summer, they merit a Place in every good 
Garden. 

HORDEUM, Barley. 

In the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, there are three Sorts of Barley 
.mentioned; viz. Common long-eared Barley, 
Square Barley or Big, and Sprat or Battle^door 
■ Barley j but, befide theft three, there are two 
other Sorts, which are cultivated in England ; 
which are, the Hath-ripe, and Naked Barley j 
this iaft is fomecimes called French Barley: this 
makes tolerable good Bread, very good Malt, 
aod yields a large Inereaft. 

All theft Sorts o f Barley are fown in the 
Spring of the Year, in a dry Time; in fome 
very dry light Land, the Barley is fown early 
in March,j but in ftrong clayey Soils it is not 
fown til XApril, and fometimes not until the 
Beginning of May ; but when it is fown fo 
late, if the Seafon both not prove very fa¬ 
vourable, it is very late in Autumn before it 
is fit to mow, unlcfs it be the Rath-ripe Sort, 
which is often ripe in nine Weeks from the 
Time of fowing. 

The Square Barley or Big is chiefly culti¬ 
vated in the North of England, and in Scot¬ 
land, and is hardier than the other Sorts; but 
this is ftldom fown in the South of England, 
tho’ it might be cultivated to good Furpoft 
on fome ftrong cold clayey Lands, where the 
Other Rinds do not thrive lb well. 

Some People fow Barley upon Land where 
Wheat grew the former Year j but when this 
is pra&ifed, the Ground fhouid be ploughed 
the Beginning of October in a dry Time, lay¬ 
ing it in fmall Ridges, that the Froft may 
mellow it the better, and this will improve the 
Land greatly: then in March the Ground 
is ploughed again, and laid even where it is 
net very wet; but in ftrong wet Lands the 
Ground fhouid be laid round, and the Fur¬ 
rows made deep to receive the Wet. When 
thisris finiflied, the Seed fhouid be fown with 
a broad Cafr at tWo Sowings; the ftrft being 
harrowed in once, the fecond fhouid be 
harrowed until die Seed is burled The com* 
meet Allowance of Seed is four Bufliele to an 
Acre. 

When the Barley is fown, tfhe Ground 
fhouid be rolled after the ftrft Shower of 
Ram, to break the Clods, and lay the Earth 
fmoothr; which will render it better to mow, 
and aKo eatife the Earth to lie tfloftr to the 
Roots of the Corn, which will be of great 
Service toil in dry Weather. 

Where Barley is fown upon newly broken up' 
Land, the ufual Method is, to plough up the 
Land in March, arid let it lie fellow until 
June 5 at which time it is ploughed again, and 
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fbiim with ffarnefa, which are eatvh by Sheep 
in Winter, by wboft Dtmg the Land is greatly 
improved ; and then in March following the 
Ground is ploughed again, and fown with 
Barley, as before. 

There are many People who fow Clover 
with their Barley , and fome have fown the 
Lucern with Barley: bat neither of theft Me¬ 
thods are to be commended j for Where there 
is a good Crop of Barley, the Clover or La- 
cent muft be fo weak as not to pay for Hand¬ 
ing j fo that the better way is to fow the 
Barley alone without any other Crop among 
it; and then the Land will be at Liberty for 
any other Crop, when the Barley is taken ofF 
the Ground. 

When the Barley is ripe, (which may be 
known by the Colour of the Bars and the 
Straw) it muft be mown down j and where 
there are a great Number of Weeds among 
it, it muft lie on the Swarth till the Weeds 
are decayed; but if there fhouid happen to 
fall Rain, the Barley muft be fhook and 
turned every Day, to prevent its fprouting or 
growing mufty ; and when it is well dried, it 
fhouid be made up in Cocks; for if it is houfed 
or mowed too green, it is very apt to burn ; 
which will fender it unfit for Malting, and 
worfe for moft Purpofos, than if it fprouted in 
the Fields. The ufual Produce is from two to 
three Quarters of Barley on an Acre. 

HORM 1 NUM, Clary. 

To this Article muft be added; 
i. Horminum pratenfe, flore minima. Schol . 
Rot. Meadow Clafy, with a very fmall Fldwer. 

а. Horminum fpicatum , lavendulce flore 6? 
odore. Bocc. Kar. PI. Spiked Clary, with the 
Flower and Smell of Lavender. 

5. Horminum napi folio. Morif.H. Blef. 
Turnep-leav’d Clary. 

4. Horminum orientale, letonicee folio 
acutiffimo, flore cetrulee. ftourn.Cor. Eaftern 
Clary, with a fharp-pointed Betony-Jeaf, and 
a blue Flower. 

$. Horminum orientate, betonicte folio 
acutiffimo, flore albo. tfourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Clary, with a fharp-pointed Betony-leaf, and 
a white Flower. 

б. Horminum orientale latifolium gluti- 
nofum, flore pattim albo, partim purputafeente. 
fount. Cor. Eaftern Clary, with broad gluti¬ 
nous Leaves, and a Flower partly white and 
partly purplifh. 

7. Horminum orientate latifolium gluti- 
nofum , flore albo. fourn. Cor » Eaftern Clary, 
with broad glutinous Leaves, and 1 a white 
Flower. 

5. Horminum orientale, hetoniect folio 
angufliore & inodoto. fourn. Cor . Eaftern 
Clary, with a narrow Betony-leaf, without 
Smell. 

p. Horminum orientate, lamii folio, 
fount. Cor. Eaftern Clary, with a Dead-net tie- 
leaf 

10. Horminum orientale, foliis fclareee, 
fi&re albo parvo. fourtt. Cor. Eaftern Clary, 
with.the Leaves of Sclarea, and aimallwhite 
Flower. 
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11. Horminum orient ale, foJiis rugofis & 
verrucofis anguftis , flore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaft- 
ern Clary, with rough narrow warted Leaves, 
and a white Flower. 

12. Horminum verbena laciniis, -angufti- 
foliunt. Triumph. Clary with a narrow jagged 
Vervain-leaf. 

13. Horminum orient ale annuum , fativo 
fimile , coma carens , flore violaceo. Tourn■ Cor. 
Annual Eaftern Clary, like the Garden Clary, 
wanting Tops, and a violet-coloured Flower. 

Theft Plants were moft of them difcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort , in the Levant , from whence 
he fent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, where they were cultivated, and have 
been fince diftributed to many curious Bota¬ 
nic Gardens. Thele are all of them very 
hardy Plants, which will live in the open 
Air in England and are all of them abiding 
Plants except the laft, which is an Annual ; 
lo that the Seeds of this Kind muft be fown 
every Spring, and managed as hath been di¬ 
rected for the Garden-clary , in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary. 

The other Kinds are alio propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be (own in March on a 
Bed of frelh light Earth ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they (hould be carefully weeded, 
and thinned where they are too dole, leaving 
them about eight or ten Inches apart ; and 
during the Summer Sealon they muft be kept 
clear from Weeds, which is the only Culture 
they will require. The following Michaelmas 
they (hould be taken up, and tranfplanted 
where they are to remain, allowing them at 
lead two Feet of Room ; becaufe when they 
have obtained Strength, they will fend forth 
a great Number of Shoots, and ipread pretty 
much every way. Theft Plants are preierved 
in Botanic Gardens for the lake of Variety ; 
but are feldom cultivated in other Places. 

HOTTONIA, Water-violet. 

Th z Characters are* 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower confifting of one 
Leaf which is divided into five Parts almofl to 
tbs Bottcm ; in the Centre of the Flower arifes 
the Point al, which afterward becomes a cy¬ 
lindrical Fruit, in which are contained feveral 
fpberical Seeds. 

We have but one Kind of this Plant ; viz. 

Hottonia. Boerb.lnd. alt. Water-violet. 

This Plant is very common in deep (land¬ 
ing Waters, and Ditches, in feveral Parts of 
England. The Leaves of this Plant appear 
on the Surface of the Water the Beginning of 
April, and in May the Flowers appear on 
pretty long naked Stalks, growing in a Spike. 
Theie Flowers are of a fine rofe Colour, 
which, together with their fine-cut Leaves, 
make a beautiful Appearance on the Water. 

It may be propagated in deep (landing Wa¬ 
ters, by procuring its Seeds, when they are 
ripe, from the Places of their natural Growth ; 
which (hould be immediately dropp’d into the 
Water, where they are defigned to grow, and 
the Spring following they will appear ; and if 
they are not difturbed, they will fo6n propa¬ 
gate themfelves in great Plenty. 
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HURA, The Sand Box-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a funnel Jhaped Flower confifting of 
one Leaf, which is Jpread open at the brim , 
and flightly cut into twelve Parts: at the Bot¬ 
tom of the Tube is placed the Point a l, which 
afterward becomes a globular compreffed Fruit , 
which has twelve Cells, in each of which is 
contained one roundijh flat Seed. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Hura Americana, abut Hi Jndici folio. 
H. Amft. American Hura, with a Leaf like 
the Indian Abutilon. This is (ometimes called 
Jamaica Walnuts , and the Sand Box-tree , and 
by others Warnelia and Havelia. 

This Shrub is a Native of the Spanijh Weft- 
Indies, from whence the Seeds have been 
brought intoftveral Iflands in the Weft-Jndtes, 
where the Inhabitants cultivate theft Plants 
in their Gardens by way of Curiofity. It rifts 
to the Height of fourteen or fixteen Feet, and 
divides towards theTdp into feveral Branches, 
which are adorned with large Leaves indented 
on their Edges, and terminating in a Point; 
theft Leaves, as al(o the younger Branches, 
are of a deep-green Colour, and are full of a 
milky Juice, which ifliies out on their being 
broken or bruifed. T he Fruit of this Plant, 
if fuffered to remain on till they are fully 
ripe, burft in the Heat of the Day with a 
violent Explofion, making a Noife dike the 
firing of a Piftol, and hereby the Seeds are 
thrown about to a confiderable Diftance. 
Theft Seeds, when green, vomit and purge, 
and are fuppofed to be fomewhat akin to the 
Nux Vomica. 

The Seeds of this Plant were ftnt from 
Cartbagcna , in New-Spain , by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun ; and fince there have been 
many of the Seeds ftnt into England from 
Barbadoes, where there are many of the 
Plants cultivated in the Gardens of the 
Curious. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which (hould be 
fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, oblerving to water the 
Earth frequently ; and if the Nights (hould 
prove cold, the Glaftes of the Hot-bed muft 
be covered with Mats, to preferve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed; but when the Days are 
warm, the Glaftes of the Hot-bed (hould be 
raifed to admit frelh Air, as alfo to let the 
Steam of the Bed pafs off If theft Rules are 
duly obftrved, the Plants will appear in about 
five Weeks after the Seeds are (own, when 
they (hould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and frequently refrelhed with Water. As the 
Plants will advance very fall, where due Care 
is taken of them; they (hould have a large 
Share of frelh Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, otherwife they will draw up two 
weak. When the Plants are about four Inches 
high, they (hould be tranfplanted each into a 
feparate (mail Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, being careful to (hade them from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muft have 

free 
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free Air admitted to them, by railing the 
GlafTes in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Sealbn, and they fhouid be frequently watered. 
When the Plants have filled thefe fmall Pots 
with their Roots, they muft be fhaken out of 
them, and their Roots trimmed, and then 
placed in larger Pots; which (houid be filled 
with the like rich Earth, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, where they (houid remain 
till Michaelmas , provided the Plants have 
room, without touching the GlafTes; at which 
time they muft be removed into the Bark- 
ftove, and plunged in the warmeft Part there¬ 
of : during the Winter Sealon they muft 
be often watered ; but they muft not have it 
in fuch Quantities then, as is given to them in 
Summer ; they muft alfo be kept very warm, 
otherwifc they will not live in this Country. 
In Summer they muft have a large Share of 
frefh Air in warm Weather, but they muft 
not be removed into the open Air; for they 
are too tender to live abroad in the warmeft 
Part of the Year in this Country. 

There are many of thefe Plants now grow¬ 
ing in the Stoves in England , fome of which 
are eight or ten Feet high ; but I have 
feen only one Plant of this Kind in Flower, 
which was in the Gardens of the Right Ho¬ 
nourable Lord Petre, at Ingatcfione-Hall in 
EJfex. 

As thefe Plants have ample Leaves, which 
are of a beautiful green Colour, they afford 
an agreeable Variety amongft other tender 
Exotic Plants in the Stove; for where they are 
kept warm, and duly refrefhed with Water, 
they retain their Leaves all the Year in Ver¬ 
dure. 

The Fruit of this Plant is, by the Inhabi¬ 
tants of the IVef-Indies, cut open on the Side 
where the Foot-ftalk grew, and the Seeds care¬ 
fully taken out, and the Shells are ufed as a 
Standifh, to contain Sand for Writing; which 
gave Rife to the Name of Sand-box. When 
thefe Fruit are brought intire into England , it 
is very difficult to prefer ve them; for when 
the Heat of the Summer comes on, they 
fifttally burft with an Explofion, and featter 
their Seeds about. 

HYDROPHYLLON, Water-leaf. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a bett-Jhaped Flower con fifting of one 
Leaf, and cut into federal Segments ; from the 
Bottonhpart of the Flower arifes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes a Fruity opening in 
two Parts, inclofing Seeds of the fame Shape as 
the Veffel. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 
Hydrophyllon Morhti. Joncq. Hort. Wa¬ 
ter-leaf of Morinus. 

This Plant is very hardy in refpe& to Cold, 
but it (houid be planted in a tnoift rich Soil; 
for if it is planted in a dry warm Soil, it will 
not live, unlds it is conftamly watered in dry 
Weather. It may be propagated by part¬ 
ing the Roots, which (houid be done in Au¬ 
tumn, that the Plants may be well rooted be¬ 
fore Springy for otherwifc they will require a 
VOL.II. 


great deal of Water to preferve them. The 
Roots (houid not be parted too fmall, nor 
(houid it be done every Year, for that will 
weaken them too much ; they will thrive very 
well in a lhady Situation, provided it is not 
under the Drip of Trees. It flowers in June , 
but doth not perfeft Seeds in this Country. 

HYPECOON. 

We have no Englijh Name for this Plant. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower confifts of four Leaves, which are 
placed in form of a Cro's ; thefe are ufually di¬ 
vided into three Parts : out of the Flower-cup 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
plain fnootb jointed Pod , full of kidney-fhaped. 
Seeds , which are inclcfed in each Joint. 

The Species are ; 

1. Hypecoon latlorefolio. Souris. Broad- 
leav’d Hypecoon. 

2. Hypecoon tenuiore folio. Sourn. Nar- 
row-Ieav’d Hypecoon. 

3. Hypecoon orientale , latiore folio, flore 
magno. Sourn. Cor. Eaftern Hypecoon, with 
a broader Leaf, and a large Flower. 

4. Hypecoon orientale, fumarix. folio, 
fount. Cor. Eaftern Hypecoon, with a Fu- 
mitary-leaf 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow plentifully 
in the South of France, in Spain and Italy ; 
but the third and fourth Sorts were difeovered 
by Dr .Sournefort in the Levant ; from whence 
he fcnt their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. 

All thefe Plants being annual, their Seeds 
(houid be fown the Beginning of March , 
on a Bed of fre(h light Earth, where they 
are to remain; for they feldom lucceed, 
if they are tranfplanted. When the Plants 
are come up, they (houid be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and where the Plants arc too 
elofe, they muft be thinned, leaving them 
about fix or eight Inches apart; after this they 
will require no other Culture, but to keep 
them conftantly clear from Weeds. In June 
thefe Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 
be ripe in Auguft. 

Sometimes, when the Spring proves very 
dry, the Seeds will not grow the firft Year ; 
but if the Ground is kept clear from Weeds, 
and not difturbed, the Plants will come up 
the following Spritig. I hare known the Seeds 
of thefe Plants remain in the Ground two 
Years, and the Plants have come up the third 
Spring very well; fo that it may be very pro¬ 
per to low fome of their Seeds in Autumn, 
loon after they are ripe, in a warm Border, 
where the Plants may come up early the fol¬ 
lowing Spring; and thefe will be ftronger, 
and more likely to perfedk Seeds, than thofe 
fown in the Spring; by which Method the 
Kinds may be preferved. 

Thefe Plants are feldom propagated but by 
thofe who are curious in Botany, iho* for the 
lake of Variety they may have a Place in 
large Gardens, becaufe they require very little 
Trouble to cultivate them; and as they take 
up but little room, they may be inter- 
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mixed with other {mail annual Plants in large 
Borders, where they will make a pretty Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The Juice of theft: Plants is of a yellow 
Colour, relembling that of Celandine ; and is 
affirmed by fome eminent Phyficians to have 
the lame Effect as Opium. 

HYPERICUM, St. Johns-wort 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are ; 

1. Hypericum villofum erettum , caule ro- 
tundo. fount. Upright hairy St. Johns-wort, 
with a round Stalk. 

2. Hypericum elegant ijfimum non ramofum , 
folio lato. y. B. The moft beautiful St. Johns- 
wort without Branches, and a broad Leaf. 

3. Hypericum minus erettum. C B. P. 
Small upright St. Johns-wort. 

4 H ypericum minus fupinum , vcl fupi- 
ttum glabrum. C. B. P. Small fmooth trailing 
St. Johns-wort. 

5. Hypericum folio Ircvicre. C. B. P. 
Short-leav’d St. Johns-wort. 

6. Hypericum crifpum , triquetro cufpi- 
dato folio. Bocc. Muf. Curled St. Johns-wort, 
with a three-cornered and pointed Leaf. 

7. Hypericum perfoliatum & perforatum, 
fourn . Perfoliate and perforated St. Johns- 
wort. 

8. Hypericum amplo perfoliato folio , fourn . 
St. Johns-wort with a large Thorough-wax- 
leaf. 

9. Hypericum Alpinum humilius , magno 
fore punttato. fourn. Dwarf St. Johns-wort 
of the Alps , with a large fpotted Flower. 

10. Hypericum latifolium hufitanictm. 
fount. Broad-leav’d Portvgucfe St. Johns- 
wort. 

11. Hypericum Lufitanicum , linaria folio, 
fount. PortuguefeSt. Johns-wort, withra Toad¬ 
flax-leaf. 

12. Hypericum tonientofum Lufitanicum 
minimum, fourn. The Imalleft woolly Por- 
tugtiefe St. Johns-wort. 

13. Hypericum Creticum fupinum , folio 
fubrotundoy fore magno. fourn. Cor. Candy 
trailing St. Johns-wort, with a roundifh Leaf, 
and a large Flower. 

14. Hypericum Creticum , amplifjimo folio 
nitido. fount. Cor. Candy St. Johns-wort, with 
a large (hining Leaf. 

15. Hypericum •villofum , foliis caulem am~ 
bienttbus acutis, cater is vero circinatis. fourn. 
Cor. Hairy St. Johns-wort, with pointed 
Leaves encompaffing the Stalk, and the bot¬ 
tom Leaves exa&ly round. 

16. Hypericum orient ale ^ foliis ' fubrotun- 
dis auritis , cauli adbarentibus. fourn. Cor. 
Eaftern St. Johns-wort, with roundilh ear’d 
Leaves adhering to the Stalk. 

17. Hypericum orientate , ptarmica foliis, 
fourn. Cor. Eaftern St. Johns-wort, with 
Sneezwort-leaves. 

18. Hypericum orietitale , fatido fimile , 
fed inodorum. fourn. Cor. Eaftern St. Johns- 
wort, like the {linking Kind, but without 
Smell. 


19. Hypericum orientate faxatile , majo- 
rana folio, fourn. Cor. Eaftern rock St. Johns- 
wort, with a Marjoram-leaf. 

20. Hypericum orientate , androfamo bir - 
futo fimile , fed glabrum. fourn. Cor. Eaftern 
St. Johns-wort, refembling hairy Tutfen, but 
fmooth. 

21. Hypericum orientate , polygoni folio, 
fourn. Cor. Eaftern St. Johns-wort, with a 
Knot-grals-leaf. 

22. H ypfr 1 c u m orietitale , caule afpero pur- 
pureo. fourn. Cor. Eaftern St. Johns-wort, 
with a rough purple Stalk. 

23. Hypericum orient ale, caule afpero pur- 
pureo , linaria folio, fourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Sr. Johns-wort, with a rough purple Stalk, 
and a Toad-flax-leaf 

24. Hypericum orietitale , rorifmarini folio 
glattco. fourn Cor. Eaftern St. Johns-wort, 
with a lea-green Rofemary-leaf. 

25. Hypericum orietitale latifolium fubbir- 
futum , caule purpureo villofo. fourn. Cor. 
Broad leav’d Eaftern St. Johns-wort, fome- 
what hairy, with a purple hairy Stalk. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned are Natives 
of England , growing in Woods, and other 
{hady Places, in divers Parts. The fifth, fixth, 
feventh and eighth Sorts, grow in the South 
of France , Italy and Spain ; yet are hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our Ordinary 
Winters very well in the open Air. The 
ninth Sort grows on the Alps ; the tenrh 
eleventh and twelfth Sorts, are Natives of 
Portugal ; but all the following Sorts were dif. 
covered by Dr. fournefort in the Levant. 

All thefe Plants may be propagated by 
{owing their Seeds foon after they are ripe, 
on a Bed of frefh undunged Earth'; and when 
the Plants are come up, they fliould be kept 
clear from Weeds; the following Spring they 
may be tranlplanted to the Places where they 
are to rtmiinj after the Plants have taken 
new Root, they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from large Weeds 
which, if iuffered to grow amongft them, will 
overbear and deftroy them. 

Moft of the Kinds, being NativesofWoods, 
and ftiady Places, will grow very well under 
the Drip of Trees; {o that they may be plant¬ 
ed in large wildernefs Quarters, where they 
will thrive, and make a pretty Variety. But 
it will be proper to keep a few Plants of each 
Kind in a Ihady Border, where, if they are 
permitted to Ihed their Seeds, they will pro¬ 
duce a Supply of young Plants, whereby the 
Kinds may be preserved: for as {bme of the 
Kinds do not continue above two or three 
Years, fo, where there is not Care taken to 
have a conftantly Supply of young Plants, their 
Kinds will be loft ; for where the Shade of 
the Wildernefs is very thick, the Seeds which 
fall there will not fucceed; becaufe the Leaves 
of the Trees, falling in Autumn, when the 
Seeds are ripe, cover the Ground; whereby 
the Seeds either do not reach the Earth, or if 
they do, they are lo clofely covered by the 
{ailing Leaves, that they cannot enjoy the 
Benefits of the Air; fo that they rarely grow. 

HYPO- 
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HYPOCISTIS. 

\Ve have no Engli/h Name for this Plant. 

The Cbarafters are j 

• It hath a lell-Jhaped Flower confifting of one 
Leaf , which is cut into federal Segments at the 
Brim: the binder part of the Flower becomes 
a foft Fruit, divided into Rays, in which are 
contained the Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Hypocistis Cretica,flore purpureo. To urn. 
&>r. Candy Hypociftis, with a purple Flower. 

2. Hypocistis purpurea , flore candicante. 
Fourn. Cor. Purple Hypociftis, with a white 
Flower. 

3. Hypocistis jW luteo. Fourn. Cor. Hy¬ 
pociftis with a yellow Flower. 

4. Hypocistis pallefcentis colons, lineis 
purpurafcentibus 6? nonnibil virefcentibus di - 
ft inti a. Cluf. Hi ft. Pale-coloured Hypociftis* 
with purplifh Lines. 

Thefe Plants growing from the Root of the 
Ciftus, or Rock-rofe , cannot be cultivated by 
Art; it being a Super-plant, like the 
Mifleto ; and not known to grow on any 
other Plant but the Cifius. But as one of the 
Species is ufed in Medicine, I thought it pro¬ 
per to mention the feveral Kinds which have 
been dilcovered. 

HYSSOPUS, Hyflop. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Hyssopus utrinque florida. Dod. pempt. 
Hyflop bearing Flowers on every Side. 

2. Hyssopus vulgaris, mofcbum reddens. 
C B. P. Common Hyflop, fmelling like 
Musk. 

3. Hyssopus crifpa. Gefner.Hort. Curled 
Hyflop. 

4. Hyssopvs foliis diflefiis. C. B. P. Hyf- 
fop with cut Leaves. 

5. Hyssopus fpica brevi & rotunda. C. B. P. 
Hyflop with a ihort and round Spike. 

6. Hyssopus verficolor five aureus. Park. 
Par. Gold-ftriped Hyflop. 

7. Hyssopus birfuta. C.B.P. Hairy Hyt 
fop. 

8. Hyssopus birfuta. flore albo. Fourn. 
Hairy Hyflop, with a white Flower. 

All thefe Sorts of Hyflop are very hardy 
Plants, which will endure the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a dry undunged Soil ; for when 
they are planted in a rich Soil, they grow very 
luxuriant in Summer, and are lefs able to refill 
the Cold in Winter: fo that when any of 
thefe Plants grow out of the Joints of old 
Walls, (as they frequently do) they will re¬ 
fift the moft fevere Froft; and thefe Plaqts 
will be much more aromatic, than thofe 
which grow in a rich Soil. 

They may be propagated by lowing their 
Seeds in the Spring, in the manner which is 
directed for the common Sort, in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary ; with 
which Management all thefe Sorts will agree, 
except the ftriped Kind, which is no way pro¬ 
pagated but by Slips, which fhould be planted 
the Beginning of March , on a Border of frefli 
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undunged Earth, obferving in dry Weather 
to water them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds, and at Michaelmas fhould be tranf* 
planted where they are to remain, which 
ought to be on a dry, ftony or gravelly Spot 
of Ground, where they will preferve the 
Beauty of their variegated Leaves much 
better than in a good Soil. 
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ACEA, Knapweed. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Jacea nigra pratenfis latifolia, flora 
albo. Fourn. Broad-leav’d meadow Knap¬ 
weed, with a white Flower. 

2. Jacea nigra pratenfis anguftifolia. Nar- 
row-leav’d meadow Knapweed. 

3. Jacea cum fquamis cilii inftar pilofis. 
y. B. Knapweed with hairy Scales. 

4. Jacea nigra, fquamofo capite, major. 
C. B. P. Greater black Knapweed, with a 
fcaly Head. 

5. Jacea nigra, fquamofo capite, minor. 
C. B. P. Smaller black Knapweed, with a 
fealy Head. 

6 . Jacea vulgaris lac ini at a, flore purpureo. 
Fourn. Gieat Knapweed, or Matfellon. 

7 - J A cea vulgaris laciniata, flore albo. 
Fourn. Great Knapweed, or Matfellon, with 
a white Flower. 

8. Jacea latijfimo laciniato folio. C. B. P. 
Knapweed with a broad jagged Leaf. 

9. Jacea cinerea laciniata , flore purpureo. 
ifriumf. Jagged afh-coloured Knapweed, with 
a purple Flower. 

10. Jacea foliis cichoraceis villofis, altifli- 
ma , flore purpureo. Fount. The talleft Knap¬ 
weed, with hairy Succory-leaves, and a purple 
Flower. 

11. Jacea foliis cicboreis villofis, altif- 
fima, flore albo. Fourn. The talleft Knap¬ 
weed, with hairy Succory-leaves, and a white 
Flower. 

12. Jacea foliis erucce lanuginofis. Fourn. 
Knapweed with woolly Rocket-leaves. 

13. Jacea foliis candicantibus' laciniatis , 
calycults non fplendentibus. Fourn. Knapweed 
with whitifh jagged Leaves, and Empalements 
not fhining. 

14. Jacea foliis laciniatis viridibus, caly - 
cults argenteis. Fourn. Knapweed with green 
jagged Leaves, and filver Empalements. 

1 5. Jacea calyculis argenteis, minor. Fount. 
Lefler Knapweed, with filver Empalements. 

16. Jacea Alpina, fuccifce folio. Fourn. 
Mountain Knapweed, with a Devils-bit-leaf. 

17. Jacea folio cerintbes, e Rupe Vtftorice. 
Fourn. Knapweed with a Honey-wort-leaf 

18. Jacea Hifpanica latifolia, nervisfolio- 
rum lanuginofis. Bocc. Muf. Broad-leav’d 
Spanifh Knapweed, with the Nerves of the 
Leaves woolly. 

19. Jacea 
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19. Jacea Cretica aculeata me ana. ‘Town. 
Hoary prickly Knapweed of Crete. 

20. Jacea tomentofa, foliis undulatis. fourn. 
Woolly Knapweed, with waved Leaves. 

21. Jacea Cretica faxatilts, glafii folio, 
fount. Cor. Rock Knapweed of Candy, with 
a Woad-leaf. 

22. Jacea Cretica laciniata argent ea, parvo 
fore flavefcente. fount. Cor. Silver jagged Candy 
Knapweed, with a fmall yeliowifh Flower. 

. 23. Jacea Cretica acaulos , cicborii folio, 
fount. Cor. Candy Knapweed, without a Stalk, 
and a Succory-leaf. 

24. Jacea orientalis acaulos , cicborii folio, 
flore citrino. fount. Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, 
without a Stalk, and a citron-colour’d Flower. 

25. Jacea oricntalis patula, carthanii facie, 
flore luteo may}to. Tourn. Cor. Spreading Eaftern 
Knapweed, with the Face of Baftard-Saffron, 
dnd a large yellow Flower. 

26. Jacea orient alis, cottyzx folio, flore 
tnagno. fount Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, with 
a Fleabanc-lcaf, and a large Flower. 

27. Jacea orient alis, cyanifolio,fore parvo, 
calyce argenteo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Knapweed, 
with a Blue-bottle-leaf, and a fmall Flower 
with a filver Empalement. 

28. Jacea or ;ent alts, folio fmuato fait us to- 
mentefe, flore pttrpureo. fount. Cor. Eaftern 
Knapweed, with a finuated Leaf, hoary un¬ 
derneath, and a purple Flower. 

£9. Jacea oricntalis maritima incana, ccro- 
nopi folio, fount. Cor. Eaftern maritime hoary 
Knapweed, with a Bucks-horn-leaf. 

30. Jacea orient alis peremtis, lato corottopi 
folio, flore purpurafeente. fount. Ccr. Peren¬ 
nial Eaftern Knapweed, with a broad Bucks- 
horn-leaf, and a purplilh Flower. 

31. Jacea oricntalis perettnis, angufl iff.mo 
£3 iticano coronopi folio, flore purpurafeente. 
fourn. Cor. Perennial Eaftern Knapweed, 
with a very narrow and hoary Butfks-horn- 
Icaf, and a purplilh Flower. 

• 32. Ja cea orient alis laciniata incana £3 
mofebata. fount. Cor. Hoary musk jagged- 
leav’d Eaftern Knapweed. 

33. Jacea lute a fphtofa centaurioides . C. B. P. 
Prickly yellow Knapweed, like the greater 
Centaury. 

34. Jacea latifoil a purpurea, capitulo fpi- 
nofo. C. B. P. Broad-leav’d purple Knap¬ 
weed, with a prickly Head. 

35. Jacea fpinofa Cretica , an fpecies byoft- 
ridis Phnii. Zan. Prickly Knapweed of Candy, 
fuppofed to be a Species of Hyeflris of Pliny. 

36. Jacea marina Bostica. Park, fbeat- 
Sea Spanifh Knapweed. 

37. Jacea cyattoides altera, caule alato. 
Par. Bat. Another Knapweed like Blue¬ 
bottle, with a winged Stalk. 

38. Jacea Mehtenfis, capitulis cotiglobatis. 
Bocc. Rar. Plant. Knapweed of Malta, with 
conglobated Heads. 

39. Jacea orientalis annua, coronopi folio,flore 
luteo. fount. Cor. Annual Eaftern Knapweed, 
with a Bucks-horn-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

40. Jacea arborefeens , flyracisfolio, fourn. 
Tree Knapweed, with a Storax-tree-leaf 

41. Jacea Creticafrutefeens, elicbryfi folio , 


fore magno purpurafeente. fourn. Cot. Shrub¬ 
by Knapweed of Candy, with a Goldylock- 
leaf, and a large purplilh Flower. 

42. Jacea frutefeens , plantagittis folio, flore 
albo. fount. Cor. Shrubby Knapweed, with 
a Plantain-leaf, and a white Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned, is a Variety 
of the common Kind, which differs in the 
Colour of the Flower; this is fometimes found 
wild by the Sides of Hedges and Ditches, itr 
low Pafture-ground. 

The fecond Sort is very common by the 
Path-fides in fevcral Parts of England; therefore 
is rarely cultivated in Gardens. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts alio grow wild 
in uncultivated Places in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, yet are worthy of a Place in large Gar¬ 
dens ; for as they are lafting Plants, which re¬ 
quire very little Care to cultivate them, and 
their Flowers are large, and of long Con¬ 
tinuance, they will afford an agreeable Profpe& 
in fome lhady abje& Parts of the Garden, or 
under the Drip of Trees, where few better 
Plants will thrive. 

The third, fourth and fifth Sorts, have 
been found wild in England, but thefe are left 
common than either of the former j tho’ in 
Holland and Flanders they are very common. 
Thde may be alfo allowed a Place in lar<>e 
Gardens for the fake of Variety, becaufe they 
will thrive on the pooreft Soil, and require no 
Trouble to cultivate them. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth 
fevenreenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and twen* 
tieth Sorts, are Natives of France , Spain, Italy 
and Germany; from which Countries they have 
been procured, and are preferved in fome cu¬ 
rious Botanic Gardens. Thefe, tho’ fome of 
them are Natives of warmer Countries, yet 
will live in the open Air in England 
provided they are planted in a warm, dry, 
undunged Soil. 

The thirty-third, thirty'-fourth, thirty-fifth 
and thirty-fixth Sorts, are alfo Natives of Spain 
and Italy; the thirty-third Sortgrows eredf to 
the Height of three Feet, and on the Top of 
the Stalks are produced large yellow Flowers, 
which appear the Beginning of June, and con¬ 
tinue in Beauty moft part of July; fo that it 
deferves a Place in large Gardens, for the fake 
of Variety. The thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth 
and thirty-fixth Sorts, have large Heads and 
Flowers ; which being heavy, and their Stalks 
but weak, they generally trail on the Ground 
unlefs they are fupported by Stakes. Thefe 
alfo produce a great Number cf Branches, fo 
that they require a large Share of Room, which 
renders them lefs valuable. 

The twenty-firft, twenty-fecond, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty- 
fixth, twenty-fevemh, twenty-eighth, twenty- 
ninth, thirtieth, thirty-firft and thirty- 
fecond Sorts, were difeovered by Dr. fournefort 
inth e Levant, from whence he lent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris. Thefe Plants are 
fomewhat more tender than the Sorts before- 
mentioned ; yet they w ill abide the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well in the open Air, 

provided 
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provided they have a dry Soli, and a warm 
Situation. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
'which (hould be (own in March , on a Bed of 
frdh undunged Earth. .When the Plants begin 
to appear, they muft be carefully cleared 
from Weeds; and as foon as they are fit to 
tranfplant, they (houk) be removed, and plant¬ 
ed in Beds of undunged Earth, at about a 
Foot Diftance every way. Thefe Plants muft 
be watered; and if the Sea Ion is hot, they 
fhould be (haded until they have taken new 
Root j after which time they will require no 
farther Care but to keep ’em clear from 
Weeds until Michaelmas following, when 
they (hould be taken up and transplanted 
where they are deligned to remain ; the com¬ 
mon hardy Sorts under Trees, in wilderoeii 
Quarters, and other abjetft Parts of the Gar¬ 
den, where they will abide many Years, and 
only require to be kept clear from the largeft 
Weeds, which will overbear them : but as for 
lefler Weeds, they will not hurt them. The 
other Sorts, which are more tender, (hould be 
planted in a warmer Situation, and on a lean 
ftony Soil, where they will very well endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters, and afford 
an agreeable Variety. 

The thiny-feventh,thirty-eighth, and thirty- 
ninth Sorts are annual Plants. The Seeds of 
thefe muft be (own either in March , or the 
Beginning of September. Thole which are 
iown in Autumn will come up, and the Plants 
will be ftrong enough to refift the Froft, pro¬ 
vided they are in a warm Border ; and thefe 
Plants will flower much ftronger, and come 
earlier in the Seafon, than thofe (own in the 
Spring; lo that they will always produce 
good Seeds. But if thele autumnal Plants 
ihould be deftroyed by fevere Froft, then 
feme of their Seeds (hould be fewn in March , 
on a Bed of frefh light Earth, where they are 
deligned to remain : for they will not be large 
enough to tranlplant ’till May, when the Sea- 
fen is generally warm ; fo that it will be dif¬ 
ficult to make the Plants take Root, unlefe 
they are conftantly (haded and watered: where¬ 
fore it is the better Method to few thefe Seed* 
in the Spring, on the Borders where they are to 
remain: and then all the Care required, will 
be, to clear them from Weeds, and thin the 
Plants where they come up too clofe: but 
thofe Plants which come up in Autumn, may 
be tranfplanted out the Beginning of March ; 
at which time they will foon take Root, and 
then will require no farther Culture but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. Thefe Plants 
continue a long time in Flower, efpecially 
the thirty-feventh Sort, which renders them 
worthy of a Place in every large Garden, 

The fortieth, forty-firft, and forty-fecond 
Sorts are (hrubby .Plants, which rife to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and their Stems 
become woody. Thefe are Natives of the 
Archipelago , from whence their Seeds have 
been font to feveral curious Botanic Gardens; 
but at prefent they are very rare in England. 
They may be propagated by fowing their 
Seeds in March y on a warm Border of freih 
Vol. IL 


Earth; and when the Plants are come up* 
they muft be carefully weeded, and in very 
dry Weather (hould be frequently refrelhed 
with Water. When they have acquired 
Strength enough, they (hould be carefully 
taken up, and each tranfplanted into a fepa- 
rote fmall Pot filled with freih light Earth, 
and then placed in the Shade until they have 
taken new Root ;• when they may be re¬ 
moved into an open Situation, where they 
may remain ’till Oilober following ; during 
which time they muft be watered in dry 
Weather, and kept clear from Weeds : but in 
Winter they (hould be fheltered under a Hot¬ 
bed Frame, where they (hould have as much 
free Air as polfible in mild Weather, by 
taking off the Glaffes every Day ; but in 
hard Frofts they muft be clofely covered with 
Mats or Straw over the Glafles, to fecure 
them from the Cold. The following Spring 
a few Plants of each Kind may be (haken out 
of the Pots, and planted in warm dry Borders, 
where they will live through the Winter, pro¬ 
vided the Froft is not very fevere ; and thefe 
Plants will flower much ftronger than thofe in 
Pots: but it will be proper to keep two of 
each Kind in Pots, to be (heltered in Winter, 
for fear thofe abroad (hould be deftroyed, that 
the Kinds may be preferved. 

Thefe Plants feldom produce good Seeds in 
this Country ; fo that, when the Plants are ob¬ 
tained, they may be propagated, by Cuttings, 
which (hould be planted about the Middle of 
June on a (hady Border, where, if they are 
duly watered, they will take Root in about 
two Months: but it will be proper to let 
them remain in the fame Border until the 
Beginning of September , when they (hould 
be carefully taken up and planted into Pots, 
and placed in the Shade until they are rooted ; 
then they may be expofed in an open Situa¬ 
tion ’till the Middle or Latter-end of Oblober , 
when they (hould be removed into Shelter, 
and managed as hath been dire&ed for thofe 
Plants which are raifed from Seeds. In Sum¬ 
mer they will flower, when they will afford 
an agreeable Profpedt, if they are placed 
among other hardy Exotic Plants; and as they 
are ever-green, they will add to the Variety in 
Winter. 

JACOBJEA; Ragwort. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Jacobaa vulgaris laciniatas. C.B.P. 
Common Ragwort. 

2. Jacob^a latifolia palujlris , five aquatica. 
Rati Hift. Broad-leav’d marlh Ragwort. 

J. Jacobaa Alpina , foliis fubrotundis fier- 
ratis. C. B. P. Roundilh iawed-leav’d Rag¬ 
wort of the Alps. 

4. JacobjEA Alpina , foliis longioribus fier- 
ratis. Journ. Ragwort of the Alps , with long 
faw’d Leaves. 

5. Jacob at a montana , betonicet folio. Barr. 
Jeon. Mountain Ragwort, with a Betony- 
leaf. 

6. Jacob xa ebryfantbemi Crctici folio glauco. 

Stourn. Ragwort with a fea-green Chrylan¬ 
thanum-leaf. 

11 7. Jaco- 
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7. Jacobjea [enecionis folio incano, perennis. 
Raii Hift. Perennial hoary Ragwort, with a 
Groundfel-leaf. 

8. Jacobjea Pannonica prima. Cluf Hift. 
Mountain Ragwort, with an undivided Leaf.. 

9. Jacobjea foltis amplioribus incanis. Mor. 
H. R. Btxf. Ragwort with large hoary 
Leaves. 

10. Jacobjea maritima,'ftve Cineraria lati- 
folia. C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Sea Rag¬ 
wort. 

11. Jaoob/ea foliis ferulaceis, flare minore. 
Fourn. Ragwort with Fenel-giant-leaves, and 
a fmaller Jlower. 

12. Jacobs a foliis ferulaceis, flore majore. 
Fourn. Ragwort with Fenel-giant-leaves, and 
a larger Flower. 

13. Jacoba:a Africana, botryos folio. Boerb. 
Ind. alt. African Ragwort, with an Oak-of- 
JerufalemAe&f. 

14. Jacob it a Cbia, [enecionis folio villofo, 
fibre magno. Fourn. Cor. Ragwort of Cbio 9 
with a hoary Groundfel-lcaf, and a large 
Flower. 

15. Jacob/ia orientalis, ftntcionis folio te- 
fiuiftim'e drvifo, non incano , flore magno. Fourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Ragwort, with a very narrow- 
divided Groundfel-leaf, not hoary, and a large 
Flower. 

16. JacoBitA Graca maritima, foliis fuperne 
*,virentibus , inf erne incanis. Fount. Cor. Greek 
Sea Ragwort, with Leaves green on their upper 
Side, but hoary underneath. 

17. JacoBitA African a frutefcens , abrotani 
folio. Oldenl. Shrubby African Ragwort, with 
a Southernwood-leaf 

18. Jacob^a Africana abftnthii foliis 9 
Oldenl. African Ragwort, with Wormwood- 
leaves. 

19. Jacob^a Americana odorata £3 vifcofa 9 
florum radiis brevijfimis albis. Hu ft. Sweet- 
fmelling vifcous American Ragwort, with very 
fhort white Rays to the Flower. 

The firft Sort of this Ragwort here men¬ 
tioned, is one of the mod troublefome 
Weeds, on poor wet Padure-lands, and on 
Commons, in almod every Part of England j 
but is never admitted into Gardens, becaufe 
where the Seeds are permitted to fcatter, the 
Down which adheres to them will carry them 
to a great Didance j fo that all the Ground 
will be filled with the Weeds. The only 
Method to dedroy this Plant in Padures, is, 
to go over the Land in April , when the Wea¬ 
ther is dry, and with a Spaddle cut up the 
Plants by their Roots; and, if the Weather 
continues dry, they will foon dry up. This 
Work fhould alfo be repeated in Auguft, to 
cut up fuch Plants as may have come up 
fince April ; and if this be repeated two or 
three Years, never differing any of the Plants 
to dand to flower, it will effectually dedroy 
them. 

The fecond Sort is alfo a very common 
Weed on low marfhy Lands, where the Water 
ufually dands in Winter. This is alfo very 
troublefome on many Commons, and other 
Padures; but may be deftroyed in the fame 
manner as the former^ 


The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts are Na¬ 
tives of the Alps and Pyrenean .Mountains, 
from whence they have been procured, and 
are preferved in feveral curious Botanic 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety. They may 
be propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
Town in the Spring, on a Bed of frefh Earth ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be carefully weeded ; and when they are 
drong enough to be removed, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into a drong loamy Soil, 
where they will continue many Years, and 
require no other Culture but to clear them 
from Weeds. 

The fixth, eighth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth Sorts are annual Plants, which 
fhould be fown in the Spring, on a Bed of 
frefh light Earth, where they are defigned 
to remain ; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be thinned where they are too 
clofe, and kept clear from Weeds; which is 
all the Culture they require. In firne they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen foon 
after ; which, if permitted to fcatter, will 
furniih a Supply of young Plants where-ever 
the Seeds fall. 

The feventh and eighth Sorts grow wild in 
England. The feventh is a lading Plant, which 
grows under Hedges, and in Woods, in divers 
Parts of England ; but the eighth Sort is an 
annual Plant, which is ufually found on dry 
Hills in fome Counties near London. 

The tenth Sort differs from the common Sea 
Ragwort , in being much broader-leav’d, and 
not fo hoary : this is a lading Plant, which 
will endure the Frod in the open Air very 
well, and may be treated as is dire&ed for the 
common Sea Ragwort in the former Volume of 
Ibe Gardeners Dictionary. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are alfo 
abiding, which may have a Place in large 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety. Thefe 
Plants have fine-cut Leaves, and the Stems 
grow ere& about two Feet high, on the Tops 
of which the Flowers grow in an Umbel, which 
are of a fine yellow Colour. 

Thefe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown the Beginning of March , on 
a Bed of frefh light Earth ; and when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds ; and draw out fome of 
them, where they are very clofe together, 
that thofe remaining may grow dronger: 
when they are drong enough to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into a Bed of frefh Earth 
about fix Inches apart, where they may remain 
’till Michaelmas , being careful to keep them 
clear from Weeds; then they may be taken 
up, and tranfplanted into large Borders amongd 
other hardy Plants; where they will flower the 
following Summer, and make an agreeable 
Variety. 

JASMINOIDES; Baftard-Jafmine. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a tubulous bell-Jhaped Flower 9 con- 
fifting of one Leaf which is cut into five Jhort 
Segments ; from the Flower-cup (which is alfo 
divided into five Parts) arifes the Pointal 9 

fixed 
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fixed like a Nail in the Inner-part of the 
Flower , which afterwards becomes a round foft 
Fruit or Berry , in which are twelve or fourteen 
Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Jasminoides Africanum, jafmini acu - 
leati foliis & facie. Ac. Keg. Scien. Baftard- 
Jalmine with Leaves and the Face of prickly 
Jafmine. 

2. Jasminoides laureolce folio, flore candido, 
interdiu odorato. Hort. Eltb. Baftard-Jafmine 
with a Spurge-laurel-leaf, and a white Flower, 
which fmells fweet in the Day. 

3. Jasminoides folio pifljaminis, flore vire- 
feente, noflu odoratiffimo. Hort. Eltb. Baftard- 
Jafmine with a Pilhamin-leaf, and a greenifh 
Flower, which is very fweet in the Night. 

4. Jasminoides arborefeens, nicotian*folio, 
flore albo. Houft. Tree-like Baftard-Jafmine, 
with a Tobacco-leaf^ and a white Flower. 

5. Jasminoides aculeatum, falicis folio, 
flore parvo ex albo purpurafeente. Michel. Nov. 
Gen. Prickly Baftard-Jafmine, with a Willow- 
leaf, and a fmall Flower of a purplilh-white 
Colour. 

6 . Jasminoides aculeatum humile, halimi 
minoris folio , flore majori violaceo, fruflu craf- 
fiore , per maturitatem fiavefeente. Michel. Nov. 
Gen. Dwarf prickly Baftard-Jafmine, with a 
leffer Halimus-Jeaf, a larger violet-coloured 
Flower, and a thicker Fruit, which turns yel- 
lowilh when ripe. 

The firft and fifth Sorts have been old In¬ 
habitants in the Englifh Gardens, and have 
been generally known by the Name of Kbam- 
nus or Buckthorn. They are pretty hardy 
Shrubs, which in very mild Winters will live 
abroad in the open Air; but in hard Froft 
they aredeftroyed where they are not pro¬ 
tected : fo that they are generally kept in Pots 
or Tubs, and removed into the Green-houfe in 
Winter. 

The fixth Sort is more rare in England than 
either of the former, but is very common in 
Italy. This is as hardy as the two former, and 
may be treated in the fame manner. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Cut¬ 
tings, which fhould be planted the Beginning 
of May on a Border of frelh light Earth, 
obferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken Root, and conftantly keep them 
clear from Weeds. When thefe Cuttings are 
ftrongly rooted, (which may be known by their 
fending forth ftrong Shoots) they Ihould be 
carefully taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and planted each into a feparate 
Pot filled with frelh light Earth, and then placed 
in a lhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Root ; after which time they fhould be re¬ 
moved into a flickered Situation, where they 
may remain with other pretty hardy Exotic 
Plants until the Beginning of November , when 
they fhould be removed into Shelter with Bays, 
Oleanders , and other fuch hardy Plants as only 
require to be fheltered from extreme Froft; 
but fhould have as much free Air aspolfible in 
mild Weather. 

In Summer thefe Plants muft be plenti¬ 
fully watered in dry Weather j for they are 


very thirfty .* there fhould alfo be Care taken 
that they do not root thro’ the Pots into the 
Uround, which they are very apt to do if 
they are permitted to ftand Jong in a Place 
unremoved j fo that when their Roots are 
torn off by taking them up, the Leaves 
are apt to fall, and their young Shoots will 
wither. In Winter thefe Plants muft be fre¬ 
quently watered while they are in the Green- 
houfe i but the Water muft not be given 
to them in fo large Quantities at that Seafon as 
in Summer. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
Jaymg down their tender Branches in the 
Spring of the Year j which, if duly watered, 
will take Root by Autumn, when they fhould 
be taken off from the old Plants, and planted 
in Pots, as was direded for the Cuttings. As 
they fhoot very freely, they fhould be pruned 
to reduce them, and keep them in Compafs • 
otherwife they will grow very rude and un- 
“ghtly, and their Heads will fbon grow too 
large for their Stems; they fhould alfo be 
fhifted out of the Pots at leaft once a Year 
when their Roots fhould be well trimmed • 
and as their Roots increafe in Bulk, they muft 
be put into larger Pots. 

The firft Sort will flower very freely moft 
part of Summer j and where the Plants are 
duly watered, they will often produce ripe 
Fruit, and flower again in Winter. 

But the fifth and fixth Sorts do not flower 
fo kindly in England, though they fhoot moft 
luxuriantly when their Roots are not too much 
confined. 

The fecond, third, and fourth Sorts are 
much tenderer Plants than the former, thefe 
being Natives of the warmeft Parts of Ame¬ 
rica. The Seeds of the fecond Sort I received 
from the Spanijb Weft-Indies , by the Name of 
Hama de Dia ; and the third, by the Name 
of Dama de Nocbe ; the Flowers of one Sort 
being very fweet in the Day, and thofe of the 
other being fweet in the Night. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumier in the French Settlements in America, 
who calls it, in his Catalogue, Jafmtnum arbo- 
refeens, nicotian* folio , flore albo. But I re¬ 
ceived the Seeds of this Sort from La Vera 
Cruz, which were font me by the late Do&or 
William Houftoun, who had carefully examined 
the Flowers and Fruits of this Plant, and 
accordingly ranged it amongft the Baftard- 
Jafmine s. 

Thefe three Sorts may be propagated either 
by Seeds or Layers: but as they do not pro¬ 
duce Seeds in this Country, their Seeds 
muft be procured from the Places of their 
natural Growth. If they are propagated by 
Seeds, they Ihould be fbwn in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with frelh light Earth, covering 
them about a quarter of an Inch with Mould : 
then plunge the Pots into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to water the Earth as 
often as it appears dry j for if the Earth is 
not kept moift and warm, the Seeds will not 
vegetate j therefore, if the Nights fhould proves 
cold, the GlafTes of the Hot-bed fhould be 
covered with Mats, to preferve a moderate 
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H«t in the Bed: but In the Day-time, when 
S'elu” tin« warn,, the GMfa <ho»,d U 
railed to let the Steam of the Bed pals oft, as 
alfoto°admit frelh Air. When the Plants 
begin to appear, they muft be duly watered, 
and carefully cleared ^m Weed^obferving 
to admit frelh Air to them in hot Weather^ as 
alfo to cover the Glafles every Night when 
it is cold, to keep them warm. When they 
are about three Inches high, they fhould be 
carefully fhaken out of the Pots, and each 
tranfplanted into a feparate fmall Potfilled 
with frelh light Earth and then P£n£ d 
the Hot-bed again, obferving to lhade them 
from the Heat of the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which time theGkfles 
of the Hot-bed Ihould be raifed every Day, 
to admit frelh Air to them in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon ; and they mult 
be conftantly watered m hot Weather, for 
they are thirfty Plants. When they are 
grown fo tall as to reach near the Glafles, 
they Ihould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they muft remain all the Winter ; 
during which Seafon they muft be kept very 
warm, and muft be frequently refrelhed with 
Water. With this Management they will 
thrive very faft, and the following Summer 
will produce their Flowers : but they Ihould 
be conftantly kept in the Stove, giving them 
a larger Share of frelh Air in Summer, as 
alfo plenty ofWater j for if they are placed 
abroad in Summer, they will not produce 
their Flowers, nor will their Leaves continue 
in Beauty j for as the Weather often alters in 
this Climate, fo, whenever it is cold or ftormy 
Weather, thefe Plants, when expoled thereto, 
are fo much pinched, as not to recover their 
Verdure ’till after they have been removed 
into the Stove for fome time; and often, 
when they are much injured by cold Nights 
or Winds in Summer, they do not recover till 

the following Spring. , T _ 

If you propagate thefe Plants by Layers, 
fome of their tender Branches fhould be laid 
down in April j and if the Pots are atthat 
time placed in a warm Bed of Tanners Bark, 
it will greatly promote their Rooting, elpecial- 
fv if the, are duly watered. Thefe Layers 
will be fufficiently rooted for Tranfplanta- 
tion in about three Months after Ikying ; 
when they fhould be raifed up, and cut oft 
from the old Plants, and each planted into a 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to (hade them until they have 
taken new Root } after which time they may 
be treated as has been dire&ed for the feedlmg 


planted into a feparate Pot, and managed as 
the Layers. 


The fecond Sort may alfo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which fhould be planted in May, 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark! obferving to fhade them from the Heat 
of the Sun until they have taken Root, as aMo 
to give them plenty of Water. When the 
Cuttings are well rooted, they fhould be each 


JASM 1 NUM j Jafinine. 

To this Article muft be added j 
x. Jasminum Malabaricum , foliis mali an - 
rantii, flore niveo odoratifiimo. Com. Jafmine 
of Malabar , with Orange-leaves, and a fnow- 
white very fweet-feented Flower. 

2. Jasminum Americanum, foliis conjugate, 
floribus fpicatis albis. Houft. American Jafmine, 
with Leaves growing oppofite, and white Flow¬ 
ers growing in Spikes. 

3. Jasminum arbor efeens, foliis laurinis, 
flore umbellato. Houft. Tree-like Jafmine, 
with Bay-leaves, and Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

The firft of thefe Jafmines was formerly 
brought from Malabar in the Eaft-Indies into 
Italy, where it is now pretty common in the 
curious Gardens ; but in England it is ftill 
very rare. The fecond and third Sorts were 
di {covered by the late Dr. Houftouu at La Vera 
Cruz in America, from whence he fent Speci¬ 
mens and Seeds of both Kinds to England. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds 
or Layers : but as they do not produce Seeds 
in Europe, and they are rarely brought from 
the Countries of their natural Growth, the 
only Method of propagating them is by 
Layers; thefe Layers fhould be laid down 
early in the Spring, at which time the Pots 
fhould be plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to water them duly 
in hot Weather, as alfo to let them have a 
good Share of frelh Air. With this Manage¬ 
ment the Layers will be rooted in three or 
four Months, fit to tranlplant} when they 
Ihould be carefully taken up, and cut off 
from the old Plants, and each planted into a 
feparate fmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob¬ 
ferving to water and fhade them until they 
have taken new Root j after which time they 
may be removed into the Stove, where they 
fhould be kept warm during the Winter- 
feafbn, and frequently refrelhed with Water. 
In Summer thefe Plants fhould have a large 
Share of frelh Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, by opening the Glafles of the Stove: 
but they fhould never be fet abroad in the 
open Air; for they are too tender to thrive 
abroad in this Climate, even in the hotteft 
Seafon of the Year. Thefe Plants alfo re¬ 
quire a large Share of Moifture in hot Wea¬ 
ther ; and their Leaves fhould be frequently 
refrelhed with Water, and walhed with a 
Sponge, to clear ’em from the Filth, which 
they are very fubjeft to contract by remain¬ 
ing conftantly in the Houle. 

With this Management thefe Plants will 
thrive and produce plenty of Flowers every 
Year in July and Auguft ; and their Leaves 
remaining green thro’ the Year, they make an 
agreeable Variety in the Stove amongft other 
tender Exotic Plants. 

The Spanijh or Catalonian Jafmine, as it is 
vulgarly called, is a Native of America, from 
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whence I fuppofe it was brought to Spain ; 
loon after the Spaniards had poffefled them 
leives of the South Continent of America , be- 
caufe this Plant is not known to grow wild in 
any Part in Europe ; but in many Places in the 
Spawjb IVeft-lndtes , the Woods are full of it, 
as I have been informed by Mr. Robert MiUar , 
Surgeon, who lent over many Specimens of 
it from thence. 

ICACO, American Plum, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confifting cf 
fcveral Petals , which are placed iit a circular 
Order;from whofe Flower-cup artftes the Point al, 
which afterward becomes an oval foftflejhy Fruit, 
inclofing a rough Stone of the fame Form , in 
which is contained a round Kernel. 

The Species are ; 

1. Icaco fruitu ex albo rubefeente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Maiden Plum-tree. 

2. Icaco fruitu nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
American Plum-tree. 

3. Icaco fruitu purpureo. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Plum-tree with purple Fruit. 

4. Icaco fruit u luteo. Houjt. The yellow 
Plum-tree. 

Thefe Trees are very common in ’Jamaica , 
Barbadoes , and leveral other Parts of America j 
where the Fruit is efteemed by fome of the 
Inhabitants, but by others it is thought to 
caule the dry Gripes. They ufually grow to 
the Height of fixteen or eighteen Feet, 
and the laft Sort often riles to the Height 
of thirty Feet, andlpreads into a great Num¬ 
ber of Branches. 

In Europe they are prelervcd with other 
curious Exotic Plants in the warmeft Stoves ; 
for they are too tender to live through the 
Winter, unlefs they are kept very warm. 
They are commonly propagated by lowing 
their Stones, in Pots filled with frelh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark ; oblerving to water them frequently ; 
as alio to cover the GlalTcs of the Hot-bed 
every Night, to preferve a Warmth in the 
Bed. When the Plants begin to appear, they 
mull be carefully weeded, and duly watered ; 
and the Glafles of the Hot-bed Ihould be 
railed every Day, to admit frelh Air to the 
Plants, to prevent their being drawn up too 
weak. When they are about three or 
four Inches high, they Ihould be carefully 
taken up, and each tranfplanted into a fepa- 
rate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ferving to water them duly, as alio to lhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed Ihould be railed every Day to admit 
frelh Air to the Plants, in proportion to the 
Heat of the Sealbn : they, require a pretty 
large Quantity of Water in hot Weather, 
and the Pots muft be conftantly kept clear 
from Weeds. In this Hot-bed they may 
remain until Michaelmas , when -they Ihould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
they may enjoy a good Share of Heat. 

Vol. II. 


During the Winter Seafcn the Phots mult: 
be frequently watered, but not in large 
Quantities, efpecially in cold Weather, or 
when they have call off their Leaves. In 
Summer they Ihould have a plentiful Share of 
frelh Air admitted to them in warm Weather, 
by opening the GlalTcs of the Stove; but 
they are too tender to bear the open Air 
of this Country, even in the hotteft Sea- 
icn of the Year; fo that they Ihould conftant¬ 
ly remain in the Stove, and always Ihould be 
plunged into the Tan. As the Plants advance 
in their Growth, they fnould be fhifted into 
larger Pots; but they will not require to be 
tranfplanted oftener than once a Year, which 
Ihould always be done the latter End of March, 
or the Beginning of April, juft before they 
put out their frelh Leaves. 

If thefe Plants are carefully managed, ac¬ 
cording to the foregoing Dire&ions, they will 
thrive Very fair, and in three or four Years 
will produce Fruit, which I have fometimes 
feen perfectly ripe in England-, fo that they 
delerve a Place amongft other tender Exotic 
Plants as a great Curiolity. 

In America the Inhabitants propagate them 
by Truncheons or large Branches, which, 
if cut off and planted in the rainy Sea Tons, 
take Root very loon, and in a Year or two 
become large Plants. They are often planted 
to make Hedges in Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
and are efteemed very proper for that Purpole, 
being quick in Growth. 

The Name Icaco, which Father Plunder has 
applied to this Genus, is the American Name, 
by which the Creolians called the Fruit ; but 
of late Years the Englijh have given them the 
Epithet of Plums , as being, in their Opinion, 
fomewhat near our European Plums; 

IMPERATORIA, Mafterwort. 

The Cbaraiters are; 

It is planted with a rofe and umbcllatcd 
Flower, confifting of feveral Petals , which are 
fometimes beart-jhaped ,, and fometimes intire, 
ranged in a Circle , and refting on the Empale - 
meat ; which afterward becomes a Fruit , com- 
pofed of two Seeds , which are plain, almoft 
oval, gently freaked and bordered , and general¬ 
ly calling their Cover, fo thefe Marks inuft be 
added , lib at their Leaves are winged, and 
pretty large. 

The Species are; 

I. Imperatoria major. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Mafterwort. 

2.Imperatoria Pyrenaicatenuifolia. Tmm. 
Narrow-leav’d Pyrenean Mafterwort. 

3. Imperatoria Alpina maxima. Tourn. 
Greattft Mafterwort of the Alps. 

The Root of the firft Species is uled in Me¬ 
dicine ; it has a very hot acrid Tafte, and is 
efteemed alexipharmic, fudorific, and a great 
Attenuator aud Opener. 

This Sort is cultivated in Gardens to 
fupply the Markets. It may be propagated 
either by Seeds, or by parting the Roots : if 
you would propagate it by Seeds, they Ihould 
be fown in Autumn, foon after they are ripe, 
on a Bed or Border of light Earth, in a lhady 
K k Situation; 
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Situation; obferving not to fow the Seeds too 
thick, nor fhould they be covered too deep. 
In the Spring the Plants will appear, when 
they lhould be carefully weeded, and if the 
Seafon lhould prove very dry, they lhould be 
now-and-then refrelhed with Water, which 
will greatly promote the Growth of the Plants; 
toward the Beginning of May, if you find 
them come up too clofe together, you 
lhould prepare a moift (hady Border, (and 
thin the Plants carefully, leaving them about 
four Inches al'under) and plant thofe which 
you draw up, into the Border about fix Inches 
apart every way, being careful to water them 
v , duly, if the Sealbn lhould prove dry, until 
they have taken Root ; after which time, 
thefe Plants (as alio thofe remaining in the 
Seed-beds) will require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, which may 
be eafily efie&ed by houghing the Ground be¬ 
tween them now-and-then in dry Weather, 
which will deftroy the Weeds, and by ftirring 
the Ground, will be of great Service to the 
Plants The following Autumn, they lhould be 
tranfplantcd w here they are deligned to remain ; 
which lhould be in a rich moift Soil, and a lhady 
Situation ; where they will thrive much better, 
than if too much expofed to the Sun, or in a 
dry Soil ; for they delight in Shade and Moift- 
ure: fo that where thefe are wanting, the 
Plants will require a conftant Supply of Water 
in dry Weather, otherwifethey will thrive but 
llowly. The Diftance which they lhould be 
placed, mufc not be lefs than twenty Inches, or 
two Feet every way ; for where they like their 
Situation, they will fpread and increale very 
much. When they are rooted, they will re¬ 
quire no other Culture, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and in the Spring before 
they Ihoot, the Ground lhould be every 
Year gently dug between them, in doing 
which great Care lhould be had, not to 
cut or bruife their Roots: with this Ma¬ 
nagement they will continue leveral Years, 
and produce Seeds in Plenty. 

If you would propagate thefe Plants by 
OfF-fets, their Roots lhould be parted at Mi- 
ch acini as, and planted in a lhady Situation, at 
the fame Diftance as hath been dire&ed for the 
feedling Plants, obferving to water them until 
they have taken Root; after which time they 
muft be managed as the Seedlings. 

The other two Sorts are prefervedin Botanic 
Gardens for the fake of Variety ; but as they 
are hot ufed in Phyfic, nor are ornamental 
Plants, they are feldom allowed a Place in 
other Gardens. Thefe two Sorts may be pro¬ 
pagated in the fame manner as the former, 
and are both equally hardy; fo that they may 
be placed in any fhady moift cold Situation, 
where they will thrive very well. 

INGA. 

This is the American Name of the Plant, 
for which we have no Englifh Name at 
prefen t. 

The Characters are; 

It batb a funnel Jhapcd Flower, confifling of ode 
Leaf wbofe Tube is fttrbelowed , from the 


Flrwer-cup arifes the Point al, fixed like a Nail 
in the binder part of the Flower , which after¬ 
ward becomes a foft fiefijy Pod ; in which are 
contained many irregular Seeds inclofed in a 
fweet Pulp. 

We know but one Species of this Plant- viz. 

^ In o a flore alio fimbriato , fruCtu dulci. * Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Inga with a white furbelowed 
Flower, and a fweet Fruit. 

This Tree is very common on the North 
Side of the Ifland of Jamaica , at La Vera 
Cruz , and in feveral other Parts of the Spanifh 
IVeft-Indies ; where it rifes to the Height of 
fixteen or twenty Feet, and fends forth many 
crooked ftraggling Branches, which hang down¬ 
ward, and are covered with a whitilh Bark 
The Flowers come out at the Ends of the 
Branches, which are fucceeded by the Pods 
and are fometimes eaten by the Negroes. * 

In Europe this Plant is preferved by thofe 
Perfons who are curious in Exotic Plants; it 
is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
early in the Spring, in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving frequently to water 
them; and if the Nights are cold, theGlaffes 
of the Hot-bed fhould be covered as foon as 
the Sun goes off, in order to preferve a gentle 
Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they fhould be 
carefully tranfplanted into feparate Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to fhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muft be plenti¬ 
fully watered: and in hot Weather the GlafTes 
of the Hot-bcd fhould be railed every Day 
to admit frefh Air to the Plants, to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak. At Michael* 
mas thefe Plants muft be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan in the 
warmeft Part of the Bed. During the Winter 
Seafon they muft be kept very warm, and 
they muft be frequently refrefhed with Water • 
but it muft not be given to them in too large 
Quantities in cold Weather; in the Summer 
they muft be plentifully watered, and in hot 
Weather they fhould have a large Share of 
frefh Air, by opening the GlafTes of the 
Stove: but they muft not be removed out of 
the Stove; for they are too tender to endure 
the open Air of this Country, in the warmeft 
Part of the Year. When the Plants have 
filled the Pots with their Roots, they fhould 
be tranfplanted into larger, and their Roots 
lhould be then carefully trimmed: with this 
Management the Plants will thrive, and in a 
few Years produce Flowers, by which means 
they will add to the Variety amongft other 
tender Exotic Plants. 6 

JONTHLASPI, Treacle-muftard. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower covfifting of four Leaves 
which are placed in form of a Crofs ; out of 
wbefe Flower-cup rifes the Pointal , which after¬ 
ward becomes a Fruit , which is flat, round, and 
Jhaped like a Buckler, having but one Cell, in 
which is contained a flat round Seed. ’ 

The 
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The Species are j 

1. Jonthlaspx luteo fiore, iucaimm moiita- 
num difeoides. Cel. Hoary mountain Treacle- 
muftavd, with a yellow Flower. 

2. Jonthlaspi Minimum fpicatum luna- 
turn. Col. The fmalleft fpiked Treacle-muf- 
tard. 

3. Jonthlaspi orientate , fruftu eebinato. 
fourn. Cor. Eaftcrn Treade-muftard, with 
a prickly Fruit. 

The firft Sort is found in Plenty upon the 
Mountains near the 'fiber ; the fecond Sort 
grows wild about Montpelier , as alio in the 
Fields near Nifmes, and other Places in the 
South of France ; likewife in Spain and Italy : 
but the third Sort was difeovered by Dr. four- 
nefort in the Levant , from whence he lent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 

All thefe Plants, being annual, mult be 
fown every Spring, on a Bed or Border of 
frefh light Earth; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be carefully weeded or 
houghed, and where they are too clofe, they 
ihould be thinned, leaving them about four or 
five Inches apart after this they will require 
no other Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. In they will flower, and their 
Seeds will ripen in Align ft, which, if permitted 
to fcatter, will come up, and ftand through 
the Winter ; and thele autumnal Plants will 
flower early the following Spring. All thefe 
Sorts fhould be fown in the Places where they 
are defigned to remain ; for they do not fuc- 
ceed, if they are tranfplanted. They are all 
very fmall Plants, feldom rifmg above four or 
five Inches high, and therefore do not make 
any Figure in a Garden j for which Reafon 
they are feldom propagated, but in Botanic 
Gardens, for thefake of Variety. 

IRIS, Flower-de-luce. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are j 

1. Iris bortenfis latifolia. C.B-P. Broad- 
leav’d garden Flower-de-luce. 

2. Iris latifolia minor alba , oris coeruleis. 
Suvert. Small broad-leav’d Flower-de-luce, 
with white Flowers, having blue Borders. 

3. Iris latifolia minor alba , oris dilute pur- 
pur eis. H.R.Par. LcfTcr broad-leav’d Flower- 
de-luce, with white Flowers with pale-purple 
Borders. 

4. Iris Afiatica cosrtdca polyantbos. C.B.P. 
Many-flowered blue y Ifiatic Flower-de-luce. 

5. Iris Afiatica purpurea. C. B. P. Purple 
Afiatic Flower-de-luce. 

6 . Iris peregrinafubrubens inodor a. CB.P. 
Reddilh Foreign Flower de-luce, without 
Smell. 

7. Iris peregrina,odore oxyacantbee. CB.P. 
Foreign Flower-de-luce, fmelling like Haw¬ 
thorn. «r 

8 . Iris Byzantina purpuro-cosrulea. C.BP. 
Purple-blue Flower-de-luce of Conftantinople. 

9. Iris Damafcenapolyantbos. C. B. P. Many- 
flowered Flower-de-luce of Damafcus. 

10. Iris latifolia Germanicaf odore fuavi. 
C. B. P- Broad-leav’d German Flower-de-luce, 
with a fweet Smell. 


it* Iris latifolia Gemnamca , odore fambttcii 
C.B.P. Broad-leav d German Flower-de-luce 
fmelling like Elder. 5 

12. Iris latifolia Germanic a ocbrcleucos. 

G. B. P. Broad-leav d German Flower-de-luce 
with a ycllowifh white Flower. * 

13. Iris latifolia Germ ante a candido-purpu- 

rea. C. B. P. Broad-leav d whitifh-purple 
Gem^/i Flower-de luce. ‘ 

14. I ris latifolia alba viridts. C. B. P. 
White and green broad-leav^ Flower-de-luce.' 

15. Iris latifolia Candida, cattle apbyllo. 
C.B.P. Broad leav’d white Flower-de-luce* 
with a naked Stalk. 

16. Iris latifolia Belgica, odore faminei. 

CB.P. Broad leav’d Dutch Flower-de-luce 
fmelling like Elder. ’ 

17. Iris latifolia Belgica verfcolor, odore 

fambuci. C.B. P. Broad-leav’d Dutch Flower- 
de-luce, with a changeable Flower fmellinf* 
like Elder. “ 

18. Iris latifolia Belgica variegata. C. B.P. 
Broad-leav’d variegated Dutch Flower-de- 
luce. 

19. Iris Belgica coerulea verficolor. C. B. Pi 
Blue variegated Dutch Flower-de-luce. 

20. Iris latifolia burntliorpurpurea. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav’d dwarf purple Flower-de-luce. 

21. Iris latifolia humilior verficolor. C.B. P. 
Broad-leav d dwarf variegated Flower-de- 
luce. 

22. Iris Dalmatica minor. Chtf.Hifp. Small 
Flower-de-luce of Dalmatia. 

23. Iris palujiris lutea. fahern. Icon. Yel¬ 
low marfh Flower-de-luce. 

24. Iris paluftris pallida. Rail Syn. Pale 
water Flower-de-luce. 

25. Iris pratenfis angufiifolia humilior. C. B. P. 
Lower nafrow-leav’d meadow Flower-de-luce. 

26. Iris angufiifolia Candida, litteis ruben - 
tibus notata. C. B. P. White narrow-leav’d 
Flower-de-luce, ftriped with reddilh Lines. 

27. Iris angufiifolia , prunum reddens , mi¬ 
nor. C. B. P. Smaller narrow-leav’d Flower- 
de-luce, fmelling like Plums. 

28. Iris bumilis candtcans, venis & ori 
coeruleis. fount. Low whitifh Flower-de luce* 
with blue Veins and Borders. 

29. Iris bumilis Pyrenaica , feliis repandis 
e luteo virefeentibus. fount. Low Pyrenean 
Flower-de-luce, whofe bending Leaves are of 
a greenifh yeilow Colour. 

30. Iris bumilis , foliisrepandis virefeenti- 
Jus , cum litteis coeruleis. fourn. Low Flower- 
de-luce, whofe bending Leaves are greenifh. 
With blue Lines. 

31. Iris bumilis, fiore rubello. fourn. Dwarf 
Flower-de-luce, with a reddifh Flower. 

32. Iris bumilis minor , fiore varie piffo. 
fount. Leffer Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a 
variegated Flower. 

33. Iris bumilis , fiore pallido & albo. fount. 

Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a pale and white 
Flower. 

34. Iris bumilis , fiore luteo. fount. Dwarf 
yellow Flowcr-de-luce. 

35. Iris bumilis, fiore pall ide luteo. fourn. 
Dwarf Flower-de-luce, with a pale-yellow 
Flower. 

36. Iris 
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36. Iris bumilis cattdicans , •vents •variis 
difinCta. fount. Dwarf white Flower-de-luce, 
ftriped with various Veins. 

37. Iris bumilis faxatilis Gallica. Scum. 
Dwarf rock Flower-de-luce of France. 

38. Iris bumilis latifolia faxatilis Lufitauica. 
fourn. Dwarf broad-leav’d rock Flower-de- 
luce of Portugal. 

39. Iris bumilis latifolia major acaulis. 
fount. Greater broad-leav’d dwarf Flower- 
de-luce, without a Stalk. 

40. Iris bumilis orientahs, fore dilute 
iantbino , & •vcluti leucopbxo. fount. Cor. Dwarf 
Eaftern Flower-de-luce, with a pale violet- 
coloured, or, as it were, pale-whitilh Flowers. 

41. I ris Americana verf color, fylo non cre- 
tiato. Ilort. Eltb. Party-coloured American 
Flower-dc-luce, whofe Style is not crenated. 

42. Iris Americana rcrfcolor, fylo crcnato. 
Hort. Eltb. Party-coloured American Flower- 
de-luce, with an indented Style. 

43. lias Vtrginiana pumila, five Cbamxiris 
tverua angttflifolia, fore pnrpuro-caruleo odorato. 
Ban.fi. Dwarf narrow-leav’d fprirg Flower- 
de-luce of Virginia , with a purple-blue fweet- 
fmelling Flower. 

44 Iris Vtrginiana pumila, five Cbamxiris 
c verna od.oratijjima latfoha car idea rcpens. 
Battif. The moft fweet-l'cented dwarf lpring 
Flower-de-luce of Virginia , with broad Leaves, 
and a blue Flower. 

The nineteen firft-mentioned Sorts have 
been introduced into fome curious Gardens, 
from Germany , Spain , and the Levant, which 
are the Countries of their natural Growth. 
All thefe are hardy Plants, which will thrive in 
the open Air in this Climate, and require very 
little Care to cultivate them; but as they afford 
a great Variety, and continue long in Flower, 
(efpecially in a fhady Foution) they merit a 
Place in every large Garden. Thefe Sorts ufu- 
ally grow from two to four Feet high, in a 
good Soil; therefore (hould be placed amongft 
hardy Flowers of the fame Growth. 

The twentieth, twentyfirftandtwenty-fecond 
Sorts, are of lower Growth than either of the 
former ; thefe feldom rife above a Foot high, 
but have Leaves as broad as thofe before-men¬ 
tioned ; but not Iprcadingfo fart by their Roots, 
do not require fo much room. Thele Sorts 
flower earlier in the Spring, than the tall-grow¬ 
ing Kinds ; therefore, if lome of thefe Roots 
are planted in a warm Pofition, their Flowers 
will appear in March ; and thofe which have 
an Eaft Expofure, will fucceed thefe ; fo that 
fome of them may be continued near two 
Months in Beauty. 

The twenty-third and twenty-fourth Sorts 
grow wild in marfhy Places in feveral Parts of 
England ; but the twenty-fourth is much lefs 
common than the twenty-third, which is found 
in Handing Waters and Ditches almoft every¬ 
where. T he Roots of this Sort are ufed in Me¬ 
dicine, under the Title of Acorus adulterinus, or 
falfe Acorus. Theft two Sorts, being very com¬ 
mon, are feldom admitted into Gardens; but 
where there happens a Bog, or any low moift 
Place, in a Garden, lome of them may be 
planted for Variety-lake. 


The twenty-fifth Sort grows wild in moift 
Meadows in France and Germany ; but is not a 
Native of this Country. This Sort has narrow 
Leaves, and is a much left Plant than either 
of the former ; therefore may be allowed a 
Place in fhady moift Borders for the lake of 
Variety, being a very hardy Plant, and require- 
ing very little Care to cultivate. 

The twenty-fixth, twcntv-leventh, twenty- 
eighth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, thirty-firft, thir- 
ty-lecond, thirty-third, thirty-fourth, thirty- 
fifth, thirty-fixth,thirty-leventh, thirty tighthj 
thirty-ninth and fortieth Sorts, are alio of hum¬ 
ble Growth, feldomrifingaboveeightecn Inches 
h : gh ; thefe have likewise narrow Leaves, and do 
not Ipread fo much as thole Sorts before-men¬ 
tioned ; therefore may be allowed Places in 
Imaller Gardens, becaufe there is a great Va¬ 
riety in their Flowers. They Should be planted 
in an Eaft Border, where the Soil is rather 
moift than dry; in which Pofition they will 
thrive, and produce a great Number of Flowers. 
The Places of their natural Growth are men¬ 
tioned to their different Names; from whence 
their Seeds or Roots may be procured. 

The forty-firft, forty-lccond, forty-third and 
forty-fourth Sorts, are Natives of America , 
from whence their Seeds and Roots have 
been lent into England: the forty-firft and 
forty- lecond Sorts were fent from Maryland , 
where their Roots are ufed in venereal Cafes. 
Thefe flower late in the Summer, after all 
the other Sorts are pafs’d : therefore {hould be 
admitted into every curious Garden ; for they 
are as hardy, and require as little Care in 
cultivating, as any of the before-mentioned 
Kinds. 

All theft Sorts of Flower-dc-luce may be 
propagated by parting their Roots ; the 
beft Seafon for performing this is at Michael¬ 
mas, that they may be well-rooted before the 
Froft begins; for if it be delayed till Spring, 
the Plants will require to be frequently water¬ 
ed, if the Sealon Ihould prove dry ; and they 
will not flower near lo ftrong, as thole which 
were well rooted before Winter. The dwarf 
and narrow-leav’d Kinds may be removed and 
parted every lecond or third Year ; becauftas 
thele do not fpread lo fall as the larger Kinds, 
they may be eafily kept within Compaft, with¬ 
out being often tranfplanted. But all the 
larger Sorts Ihould be either removed and 
parted every Year, or dug about and reduced; 
otherwife they will fpread fo much as to injure 
fuch Plants as grow near them: indeed in thofe 
Places where they are planted under Trees 
in large Wood-work, and are allowed room 
enough, they may be permitted to grow 
many Years unremoved. 

Thefe large-growing Sorts will thrive very 
well under Trees in wilderneft Quartys (pro¬ 
vided the Shade be not too great) ; in which 
Places they will continue a longtime in Flower, 
and make a pretty Variety. 

All the Sorts of Flower-de-luce may be 
propagated by Seeds; the Method for doing 
of this being exhibited in the former Volume 
of the Gardeners Dictionary , I lhall not repeat 
k here. 

ISORA. 
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1 S 0 RA, The Screw-tree. 

The Cbarafters are ; 

. It bath a fpreading anomalous Flower , con- 
fifting of one or many Leaves , divided into fe- 
veral Parts , and appearing like two Lips: from 
the Bottom of the Flower arifes the Pointaly 
wbofe Apex afterward becomes a twified Fruity 
confining of many Cells , which are intorted like 
a Screw ; in which are contained fever at almoft 
kidney-Jhaped Seeds. 

The Species are j 

i. Isora altbxx foliis ; fruCiu brev'tori 
craffiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw-tree 
with Marfh-mallow-leaves, and a fhorter and 
thicker Fruit. 

a. Isora altbxee foliis , fruCiu longiori 6? 
anguftiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw-tree 
with Marfh-mallow-leaves, and a longer and 
flenderer Fruit. 

3. Isora altbxee folio ampliffimo, fruCiu 
crajfifjimo €2? villofo. Houfi. The Screw-tree 
with very large Marlh-mallow-leaves, and a 
very thick hairy Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the Eaft and 
IVef-Indiesy where they grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and become Ihrubby. 
The firft of thefe Sorts I received from the 
Bahama Iflandsy where it grows in great 
Plenty j as alfo in feveral other Places in the 
warm Parts of America. The fecond Sort 
was found by Mr. Rjobert Miliary Surgeon, at 
Cartbagenay in the Spanijb IVeJi-JndieSy from 
whence he fent the Seeds to England ; from 
which there have been feveral Plants railed. 
The third Sort was difcovered by Dr. William 
Houftoun in Jamaica ; who fent the Seeds and 
dried Samples of this Kind to England. 

All thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in Pots filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to 
water the Earth as often as it appears dry ; and 
if the Nights prove cold, the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed fhould be covered with Mats, to pre- 
ferve a gentle Warmth in the Bed ; but in 
the Heat of the Day, the GlafTes fhould be 
railed to let the Steam of the Bed pals off, 
as alfo to admit frelh Air. When the Plants 
begin to appear, they fhould be gently refrefh- 
ed with Water three or four times a Week, 
and the Weeds muft be carefully pulled up 
out of the Pots; otherwife they will loon fpread 
over the young Plants, and dellroy them. The 
Glafles of the Hot-bed muft alfo be tilted 
every Day when the Weather is warm, to ad¬ 
mit frelh Air to the Plants, in order to prevent 
their being drawn up too weak; and when they 
are grown about three Inches high, they fhould 
be carefully tranfplanted each into a feparate 
final) Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ferving to fhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed fhould be railed every Day, in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Seafon, to 
admit frelh Air to the Plants: and they muft 
be frequently watered in hot Weather; for 
they are thirfty Plants. During the Summer 
Seafon they may remain in the Hot-bed 
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(provided they are not fo high as to toueft 
the Glafles) ; but at Michaelmas they fhould 
be removed into the Stove, and plung&l intb 
the Bark-bed. During the Winter they fhould 
be kept very warm, and muft be often 
watered ; and if their Leaves Contract Filth; 
they fhould be walhed with a Sponge; other- 
wife Infedts will attack them, which will 
weaken and deftroy the Plants. 

Thefe Kinds are too tender to thrive in the 
open Air in this Climate, if they are expofed 
thereto, even in the warmeft Seafon j fo that 
they fhould cohftantly remain in the Stove; 
oblerving in very hot Weather to open the 
Glafles of the Stove, to admit frefh Air to the 
Plants, and to give them Plenty of Water; 
as alfo to fhift them into larger Pots, as they 
increafe in Magnitude. With this Manage¬ 
ment the Plants will thrive very well, and in 
two Years, from Seed, will produce theft 
Flowers and Fruits. 

The Name Iford, which Father Plumier has 
given to this Genus, is the Indian Name for 
the Plant; but by the Englijh Inhabitants of 
America , it is called Screw-tree , from the 
Form of the Fruit, which is twifted like a 
Screw. 

JUNCUS, Rufh. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower compofed of many Leavbsy 
which are placed orbicularlyy and expand irt 
form of a Kofe ; from the Centre of which rifes 
the Pointaly which afterward becomes a Fruit or 
Husky which is generally tbree-corneredy opening 
into three Parts , and full of roundijb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Juncus acututy capitulisforghi. C.B.P. 
Prickly large Sea Rufh. 

2. Juncus acutusmaritimusAnglicus. Park. 
Englijh Sea prickly Rufh. 

> 3. Juncus acinus, panicula fparfa. C.B.P. 
Common hard Rufh. 

4. Juncus Ixvis, panicula fparfdy major . 
G B. P. Common foft Rufh. 

5. Jun evsIxviSy paniculanonfparfa. C.B.P. 
Son Rufh, with a more compadt Panicle. 

6 . Junc vs acumine reflexOy major. C.B.P. 
The greater bending Rufh. 

Thefe Sorts of Rufhes are not cultivated, 
but grow wild in feveral Parts of England ; 
and fome Sorts of them are very troublefbme 
Weeds, in low moift ftrong Lands. The firft 
and fecond Sorts grow on theSea-fhores, where 
they are frequently watered by the fait Water. 
Thefe two Sorts are planted with great Care 
on the Banks of the Sea in Holland , in order 
to prevent the Water from wafhing away the 
Earth, which being very loofe, would be' in 
Danger of removing every Tide, if it were not 
for the Roots of thefe Rufhes; which fallen 
themfelves very deep in the Ground, and mat 
themfelves near the Surface, fo as to hold the 
Earth clofely together. Therefore, whenever 
the Roots of thefe Rufhes are deflroyed, the 
Inhabitants immediately repair them, to pre¬ 
vent farther Damage. In the Summer-time, 
when the Rufhes are fully grown, the Inhabi¬ 
tants cut them, and tie them up into Bundles, 
L1 which 
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which are dried,, and afterward carried into 
the larger Towns and Cities, where they are 
wrought into Baskets, and feveral other ufe- 
fwl Things, which are frequently lent into 
England. Thele Sorts do not grow fo ftrong 
in England , as they do on the Maefe , 
and fome other Places in Holland , where I 
have feen them upward of four Feet 
high. 

The third and fourth Sorts grow on moift 
ftrong uncultivated Lands in moft Parts of 
England , and confume the Herbage where they 
are fuffered to remain. The beft Method of 
deftroy ing thele Rufhes, is to pare them up 
clean in July ; and after having let them lie 
a Fortnight or three Weeks to dry, to lay 
them in Heaps, and burn them gently ; and 
the Alhes which thele afford, will be good 
Manure for the Land; but in order to pre¬ 
vent their growing again, and to make the 
Pafture good, the Land Ihould be drained and 
well-ploughed, and fown with Kye-grafs, which 
will make a good Sward in one Year, if it be 
regularly managed ; for the right ordering of 
which you are defired to turn to the Article 
Pafture, where there are proper Inftru&ions 
exhibited. 

1 JUNIPERUS, Juniper. 

To this Article muft be added j 

1. Juniperus minor montana , folio latiore , 
fruiluque longiore. C. B. P. Leflfer mountain 
Juniper, with a broader Leaf, and a longer 
Fruit. 

2 . Juniperus major , bacca ccerulea. C. B. P. 
Gfeatef Juniper, with a blue Berry. 

3. Juniperus major, bacca rufefeente. 
C. B. P> Greater Juniper, with a reddifh 
Berry. 

4. Juniperus Cretica , ligno odoratijfimo , 
Kijf Gracorum recentiorum. 7 ‘ourn. Cor. 
Juniper of Crete , with a fweet-lcented Wood j 
Which is the Cedar of the modern Greeks. 

$. Juniperus latifolia arborea , cerafi 
fruitu. 7 ‘ourn. Cor Broad-leav’d Eaftern Tree* 
juniper, with a cherry*lhap’d Fruit. 

6. Juniperus orientalis , Vulgdri ftmilis , 
magno fruitu nigro. Tourn.Cor. Eaftern Juni¬ 
per, like the common Sort, with a large 
black Fruit. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows in great 
Plenty in the Alps, and alfo on the Hills in 
Germany. The fecond Sort grows wild on the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and alfo on fome Hills 
in the South of France. The third Sort grows 
plentifully in Spain , from whence the Berries 
have been brought to England , and many 
Plants have been railed. The fourth, fifth and 
fixth Sorts, were dilcovered by Df. Tournefort 
in the Levant , from whence he lent their Ber¬ 
ries to the Royal Garden at Paris. The fourth 
Sort hath a fweet-lcented Wood, fome what 
like that of Bermudas , and is by the modern 
Greeks called Cedar. 

All thele Sorts may be propagated by low¬ 
ing their Berries early in the Spring, on 
Borders of frclh light Earth, which are ex- 
poled to the morning Sun, covering them 
about half an Inch thick with light Earth. 


Thefo Berries will remain in the Ground one 
whole Year, fo that during that time the 
Ground Ihould be kept clear from Weeds, 2nd 
in very dry Weather the Borders Ihould be 
now-and-then watered. The following Spring 
the Plants will begin to appear, when they mult 
be kept very clear from Weeds, and in dry 
Weather Ihould be duly watered. With this 
Management they will make a confiderable 
Advance the firft Sealbn, fo that they will 
be fit to tranlplant the following Spring; 
when you Ihould prepare fome Beds of 
frefh Earth in a fheltered Situation, into 
which they muft be removed juft before 
they begin to Ihoot, and planted about a 
Foot afunder every way. In doing this great 
Care Ihould be taken not to break or tear the 
Roots of the Plants, and alfo to plant them 
as foon as poflible; for if they remain but 
two or three Hours out of the Ground, their 
Roots will dry, and the Plants rarely liirvive 
their Removal. This Work Ihould alfo be 
done in moift or cloudy Weither, when the 
Air is foft; for if it is done when the dry taft- 
erly Winds reign, the Tlants feldom thrive. 
When they are planted, the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots Ihould be covered 
with Mulch, to prevent the Sun and Wind 
from penetrating the Earth to their Roots, 
which, if not prevented, will deftroy them. 
In dry Weather they fhould be now-and-then 
gently watered: but they fhould by no means 
have too great a Quantity of Moiftureadmitted 
to them ; for that will rot their tender Fibres, 
and deftroy the Plants. 

In thefe Beds the Plants fhould remain two 
Years, during which time the Ground fhould 
be kept conftantly clear from Weeds; and the 
Spring after transplanting, the Ground fhould 
be gently dug, to loofen it, being careful not 
to expoi'c the Roots of the Plants to the Air. 
And at the two Years End, they may be re¬ 
moved to the Places where they arc defigned 
to remain, provided the Ground is ready; but 
if the Plantation is not laid out, then the 
Plants fhould be removed into a Nurfery, for 
a Year or two longer, placing them in Rows 
three Feet apart, and the Plants two Feet 
afunder in the Rows. This fhould alfo be done 
in the Spring, juft before they begin to fhoot; 
and the fame Care fhould be had to mulch 
their Roots as before, as alfo to do the Work 
in moift and cloudy Weather. When the 
Plants have taken Root either in the Nurfery, 
or in the Plantation where they are defigned 
to remain, they will require no other Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, until the 
Plants are grown ftrbng enough to bear down 
the Weeds, and keep them under. 

The fecond, third and fourth Sorts, rife to 
a great Height, and will grow to a pretty 
large Size; wherefore thefe fhould be planted 
a man git other ever-green Trees of the feme 
Growth, where they will afford an agreeable 
Variety for they are naturally difpofed to grow 
in a pyramidal Form, fomewhat like the Cyprcfs-, 
and may be planted round Buildings, where 
they will make a fine Appearance. They are 
all of them hardy enough to refill the Cold 
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of our Winters* and will grow on ftcmy told 
Lands. 

The other Sorts, being of humbler Growth, 
may be planted araongft lower ever-green 
Shrubs, in Front of the larger Trees, where 
they may be placed lo as to render them very 
beautiful, and greatly add to the Variety. 
The firft Sort feldom riles above a Foot high ; 
but the others will grow to the Height of live 
or fix Feet, and have nearly the fame Appear¬ 
ance with our common Juniper. 

JUST1CIA. 

This Plant was lo named by the late Dr. 
Houftoun t in Honour to James Juftice , Efq; 
a great Lover and £ncourager of Gardening 
and Botany. 

The Char afters are * 

It both an anomalous Flower confining of one 
Leaf \ which is divided into two Lips almoft to 
the Bottom , the under one being for the tnojl part 
intire ; but the upper Lip is divided into two: the 
Flowers ate fucceeded by inverfed fpear-Jbaped 
Fruit , which have one Cell ', containing many 
fiat Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Justicia annua , bexangulari caule, foliis 
circetx conjugate, flore miniato. Houft. Annual 
Jufticia, with an hexangular Stalk, Inchanters- 
nightlhade-leaves growing oppofite, and a 
carmine Flower. 

a. Justicia frutefcens i floribus fpicatisma- 
joribus, urn verfu difpofitis. Houjl. Shrubby 
Jufticia, with larger Flowers growing in Spikes, 
appearing on one Side of the Stalk. 

Thefe two Plants were difeovered by the 
late Dr. Houftount at La Vera Cruz , from 
whence he lent the Seeds and Specimens to 
England. The firft Sort grows about two or 
three Feet high, and perifhes foon after the 
Seeds are ripe } but the fecond Sort grows 
to the Height of fix or feven Feet, and di¬ 
vides into many Branches* which become 
woody j at the End of the Branches the 
Flowers are produced in Spikes, which are of 
a carmine Colour. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be lown early in the Spring in 
fmall Pots filled with frelh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water the Earth gently as 
h appears dry, and alio to cover the Glafies 
of the Hot-bed every Night to preferve a 
kindly Warmth in the Bed. When the Plants 
begin to appear, the Weeds (hould be care¬ 
fully pulled out of the Pots j and the Glafies 
of the Hot-bed Ibould be raifed every Day, 
when the Weather is warm, to admit frelh Air to 
the Plants* but if the Nights are cold, the Glafies 
fhoold be duly covered with Mats foon after 
the Sun is gone off from the Bed. The Plants 
muft allb be frequently watered in warm Wea¬ 
ther; but it Ihould not be given to them in 
large Quantities while the Plants are young, be- 
caufe they are then very tender, and fub- 
je& to rot at the Bottom of their Stems, 
with much Moifture. 

When the Plants arc about two Inches high, 
they (hould be carefully taken up, and each 
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tfan(plante4 into a leparate final! Pot filled 
with fre(h light Earth, and then plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to water 
and (hade them Until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they Ihould have 
Air admitted to them every Day, in pro¬ 
portion to the Warmth of the Sealon, and 
they (hould be duly watered every Day in hoc 
Weather. 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, 
they (hould be (hifted into larger Pots; for 
if their Roots are too much confined, the 
Plants will not make any confiderable Progrels: 
but they (hould not be over-potted ; for that 
will be of worfe Cortfequence than under pot¬ 
ting them j becaufe when they are planted irt 
very large Pots, they will ftarve and decay, 
without producing any Flowers. They are 
too tender to endure the open Air in this 
Country; therefore they (hould always remain 
in the Hot-bed, being careful to let them have 
a due Proportion of Air in hot Weather: and 
the annual Sort (hould be brought forward as 
faft as poflible in the Spring, that the Plants 
may flower early; otherwile they will not pro¬ 
duce good Seeds in England.' 

The (econd Sort (hould remain in the Hot¬ 
bed during the Summer Seafon (provided 
there be room under the G lafies, without be¬ 
ing lcorched); but at Michaelmas they (hould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed ; where they muft remain during 
the Winter Seafon, obferving to keep them 
warm, as alfo to water them gently two or 
three times a Week, according as they (hall 
require. The following Summer thefe Plants 
will flower, and abide feveral Years ; but they 
rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. 
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K ALI, Glafiwort. 

The Cbarafiers are; 

It bath a Flower conftfting of many Leaves , 
which are placed in a Circlet and expand in 
form of a Rofe: out of the middle of which rifes 
the Pointaly which afterward becomes an almoft 
globular membranaceous Fruitt containing one 
Jingle Seedy which is twifted like a Periwinkle, 
and generally infolded in the Leaves of the 
Flower. 

The Species are; 

i. Kali majus , cocbleato femine. C.B.P. 
Snail-feeded Glafiwort. 

x. Kali fpinofum , foliis longitribus & an - 
guftioribus. Soum. Prickly Glafiwort, with 
longer and narrower Leaves. 

$. Kali fpinofum , foliis eraJJioribus £$ bre- 
Vioribus. rfsurn. Prickly Glafiwort, with thicker 
and (hotter Leaves. 

4. KalI Situlum lignofumj floribus trtemlra- 
naceis. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Sicilian ligneous 
Glafiwort, with membranaceous Flowers. 

y. Kali fruticofum Hifpanicumt tamarifcl 
folio. Zourn. Shrubby Spanijh Glafiwort, with 
a Tamarisk-leaf 

6. Kali 
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6. Kali fruticofum Hifpanic tint, genifl* 
fronde. Z'oum. Shrubby Spanijb Glaflwort, 
with Broom-tops. 

7. Kali fruticofum Hifpanicum , eapillaceo 
folio villofo. Zourn. Shrubby Spanijh Glaflwort, 
with a hairy and downy Lea£ 

8 . Kali foliis longioribus $3 anguflionbus 
fubbirfutis. Z’ourn. Glaflwort with longer and 
narrower fomewhat hairy Leaves. 

9. Kali orient ale fruticofum fpinofum, 
campboratae folio. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern fhrubby 
prickly Glaflwort, with a (linking Ground- 
pine-leaf. 

10. Kali orientate fruticofum , flore maxi- 
mo albido. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern fhrubby GlaflP- 
wort, with a very large whitilh Flower. 

11. Kali orientate fruticofum , foliis fedi 
minoris , flore purpureo. Zourn. Cor. Eaftern 
fhrubby Glaflwort, with Leaves like the lefler 
Houfleek, and a purple Flower. 

12. Kali orientate fruticofum altijfmum, 
florum ftaminibus purpureis. Zourn. Cor. The 
tailed fhrubby Eaftern Glaflwort, with Flow¬ 
ers having purple Stamina. 

13. Kali orientate fruticofum lanugino- 
fum. Zourn. Cor. Woolly Eaftern fhrubby 
Glaflwort. 

14. Kali orientate fruticofum , linariae 
folio. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern fhrubby Glaflwort, 
with a Toad-flax-leaf. 

15. Kali orientate fruticofum , flore magno 
purpureo. Zourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaftern GlafT- 
wort, with a large purple Flower. 

16. Kali orientate fruticofum , floribus 
albis. Zourn. Cor. Shrubby Eaftern Glaflwort, 
with white Flowers. 

17. Kali orientate fpinofum fubbirfutum, 
tenuifflmo folio. Z’ourn. Cor. Prickly Eaftern 
hairy Glaflwort, with a very narrow Leaf 

18. Kali orientate, eapillaceo folio , flore 
purpurafeente. Zourn. Cor. Eaftern Glaflwort, 
with a capillaceous Leaf, and a purplifh Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows wild in 
the Mediterranean in feveral Places, where it 
is gathered for the making Sode , which is a fort 
of Pot-afh ufed in the making of Soap. It is 
alfo cultivated in the South of France , in 
faltMarfhes for the fame Purpofe. This Plant 
feldom grows large, unlefs it is cultivated, which 
greatly improves its Size, fo that it often grows 
from two to three Feet high, and divides into 
many Branches; whereas in the natural Places 
of its Growth, it is feldom above a Foot high. 
The Spaniards alfo cultivate feveral of the 
Species here mentioned, in order to make Sode 
thereof, the beft of which is brought from 
Alicant and Cartbagena. I believe moft of the 
Sorts may be ufed indifferently for the making 
Pot-afh} for in the feveral Countries, from 
whence we have the Pot-afh, it is made of 
different Sorts. But the beft Pot-afh is that 
which comes from the Levant, which is called 
BariUia: the Salt ofthefeAfhes is clear and white, 
wherefore it is ufed in making the fineft Glafs, 
and the hardeft Soap. But this is made of a 
different Plant from any of this Genus, and is 
before mentioned under the Article Ficoides. 

The Inhabitants of'thole warmer Countries, 
who cultivate thefe Plants, low their Seeds 


early in the Spring, on low ftiarfhy Ground* 
near the Sea, or on fait Ponds, where the 
Plants foon come up', and in about three 
Months will be fit to cut for Ufe } when they 
mow it down, and dry it after the manner of 
Hay. When it is well dried, they dig Holes 
or Pits, in the Nature of Lime-kilns} then they 
fet Fire to a Bundle of the Herb, which they 
throw into the Pit} and after that they throw 
three or four more Bundles into the Pit, which 
they fuffer to be well lighted } then they fill 
the Pit with the dried Herb, and flop the 
Top of it up, leaving it to confume for fbme 
time, till it is reduced to Allies. When they 
open the Pit, they find the Salt incorporated 
into a folid Rock, which they are obliged to 
break, and raife up, as Stones out ofaQu3rry. 

There are fbme Sorts of Pot-afh, Vrbich are 
made of many Kinds of Sea-weeds} but thefe 
are very little efteemed: they may be eafily 
known by their dark Colour, and fetid Scent, 
as alfo by their Moifture. 

The third and fourth Sorts of Glaflwort 
grow at a greater Diftance from the Sea: thefe 
are frequently preferved in Botanic Gardens, 
for Variety, as are fbme of the other Species, 
tho* there are not many Kinds which will per¬ 
fect their Seeds in England. All the Kinds are 
propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
the Beginning of March , on a Bed of frefh 
light Earth, in an open Situation; and when 
the Sorts come up, the Weeds fhould be care¬ 
fully drawn out from amongft them }and where 
the Plants are too clofe, they fhould be thin¬ 
ned, fo as to leave them about fix or eight 
Inches afunder every way: as they advance, 
they fhould be kept clear from Weeds} 
and the Jaft Time of thinning them, they 
fhould be left a Foot afunder, which will 
be fufficient room for any of the Sorts to 
grow to Maturity. Thefe Plants flower in 
July and Augufi , and if the Autumn proves 
warm, fbme of the Sorts will produce ripe 
Seeds about Michaelmas. 

As they do not bear Tranfplanting, fo 
where they are cultivated for Ufe, the beft 
Method will be to hough the Plants foon after 
they come up, as is pradtifed for Zurneps , Car¬ 
rots, and feveral other efculent Plants} which 
will deftroy the Weeds, when it is carefully 
performed in dry Weather} and by ftirring 
the Ground between the Plants, will occafion 
their growing much larger than where this is 
not pradtifed. But as our Seafons in England 
are feldom warm enough to bring thefe Plants 
to Perfedtion, they are not worth the Trouble 
of cultivating here. In fome of the Englijh 
Colonies in America, this Commodity may pay 
the Inhabitants very well, if they would culti¬ 
vate it} but then 1 fhould advife the lowing 
th t BariUia only, which is the moft valuable 
Kind. 

KAR ATAS, The Penguin or wild Ananas. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous lell-Jhaped Flower , which 
is divided into three Parts at the Mouth 5 from 
wbofe Calyx arifes the Pointal, fixed Itke a Nail 
in the hinder Part of the Flower } which after¬ 
ward 
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ward becomes a flejby almoft conical Fruit, which Feet long, which turning downward, occupy 
is divided by Membranes into three Cells , that a large Space. 
are full of oblong Seeds. 

There is but one Sort of this Plant at prelent KEMPFER A. 
known, which is. This Plant was lo named by the late Dr. 

Karat as folds altijfimis, angufliffimis & Houftoun , in Honour to the Memory of Dr. 
aculeatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The wild Ananas Kempfer-, a learned Botanift. 
or Penguin The Characters are; 

Father Plumier has made a great Miftake It hath an anomalous Flower confifting of one 
in the Figure and Defeription of the Chara&ers Leaf and divided at the Brim into five Parts: 
of this Plant, and the Caraguata ; for he has after the Flower is parted, the Pointal becomes 
joined the Flower of the Caraguata to the t a hard Fruit, which is divided into four Cells 
Fruit of the Karatas, and vice verfa. which are full of fmall Seeds. 

This Plant is very common in the Weft- We know but one Sort of this Plant, viz. 

Indies, where the Juice of its Fruit is often Kempfera frutefcens, chamcedryos folio,fio- 

put into Punch, being of a (harp acid Flavour, r 'tbus fpicatis coerulets. Houfi. Shrubby Kemp- 
There is alfo a Wine made of the Juice of this fera, with a Germander-leaf, and blue Flowers 
Fruit, which is very ftrong j but it will not growing in a Spike. This Plant is figured and 
keep good very long, fo is only for prefent Ufe. defcribed in the Paradifus Batavus, under the 
This Wine is very intoxicating, and heats the Title of Veronicce fimilis fruticofa Curaffavica, 
Blood; therefore (hould be drank very (paringly. teucrii foliis, flore galericulato. 

In England this Plant is preferved as a Cu- It is very common in Jamaica, and feveral 
riofity; for the Fruit feldom arrives to any other Iflands in the Weft-Indies, where it grows 
Degree of Perfection in this Country ; and if to the Height of three or four Feet, and be- 
it were to ripen as throughly here, as in its comes woody. The Flowers are produced in 
native Country, it would be little valued on Spikes at the Extremity of the Branches, 
account of its great Aufterity ; which will of- which are of a fine blue Colour, 
ten take the Skin off from the Mouths and This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
Throats of thole People, who eat it incau- Ihould be fown early in the Spring, in Pots 
tioufly. filled with light rich Earth, which muft be 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds j fortho* plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
there are often Suckers fent forth from the where thev muft be kept warm, and fre- 
oklPlants, yet they coming between theLeaves, quently refrefhed with Water. In about five 
are lb long,flender, and ill-fhapen, that if they Weeks the Plants will begin to appear, when 
are planted, they feldom make regular Plants, they muft be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
Thefe Seeds (hould be fown early in the Spring, and duly watered ; but this muft be done very 
in final! Pots filled with light rich Earth, and gently, becaufe the Plants are very tender 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, ob- while they are young. In the middle of the 
ferving, if the Nights Ihould prove cold, to Day, the Glafles of the Hot-bed Ihould be 
cover the Glafles with Mats, to keep the Bed railed to admit frefh Air to the Plants, to 
in a due Temper of Heat; as alfo gently to prevent their drawing up too weak; but if 
water the Earth, as often as it appears dry. the Nights Ihould prove cold, the Glafles of 
When the Plants are come up, they (hould be the Hot-bed (hould be covered with Mats, 
carefully cleared from Weeds; andintheDay- foon after the Sun is gone off the Bed, to 
time the Glafles of the Hot-bed Ihould be keep the Bed in a due Temperature of Warmth, 
railed, to admit frefh ^Air to the Plants, that When tjie Plants have obtained fufficient 
they may not draw up too weak; they muft Strength to tranfplant, they (hould be carefully 
alfo be frequently refrelhed with W ater. W hen turned out of the feed Pots, and parted, placing 
the Plants are ftrong enough to tranfplant, each into a feparate final! Pot, filled with 
they (hould be carefully taken up, each planted light rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
into a feparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, Hot-bed again, obferving to water them 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferv- pretty well to fettle the Earth to their Roots, 
ing to refrelh them frequently with Water, as alfo to cover the Glafles every Day with 
until they have taken new Root; after which Mats, to fereen the Plants from the Sun, un¬ 
time they (hould have Air and Water in til they have taken new Root; after which 
proportion to the Warmth of the Sealbn. In time they (hould have frelh Air admitted to 
this Bed the Plants may remain till Michaelmas, them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
at which time they (hould be removed into oftheSeafon; and they muft be frequently 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, watered in hot Weather, for they naturally 
where they (hould be treated in the feme man- grow on moift Places, 
ner as the Ananas. In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain du- 

Thefe Plants will not produce their Fruit ring the Summer Seafon ; but at Michaelmas 
in England, until they are three or four Years they (hould be removed into the Stove, and 
old; fo they (hould bie fhifted into larger Pots, plunged into the Bark-bed, where they muft 
as the Plants advance in their Growth; for be kept very warm during the Winter Seafon, 
if their Roots are too much confined, they will for they are very impatient of Cold; they 
make but little Progrels. They (hould alfo (hould alfo be frequently refrelhed with Water, 
be placed at a pretty great Diftance from each but it muft be given to them in (mall Quanti- 
other; for their Leaves will be three or four ties during the cold Weather; for they are 

Vox. II, Mm very 
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very fubjedfc to rot with too much Moifture at 
that Seaion. In the Spring of the Year the 
Plants may be removed into a frefh Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, which will greatly forward 
their Growth ; but there fhould be great Care 
the Bed be not too hot, left it fcorcfies their 
Roots. If the Plants thrive well the firft Sea- 
fon, they will flower the fecond Summer; but 
they feldom produce good Seeds in this Coun¬ 
try j however the Plants may be maintained 
feveral Years, with proper Care. 

KETMIA. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Ketmia Indica,folio b lift at o,fruffu duro. 
Sfourn. Indian Ketmia, with a fpear-fhaped 
Leaf, and a hard Fruit. 

2. Ketmia Agyptiaca , vitis folio , parvo 
flore. South. Egyptian Ketmia, with a Vine- 
leaf, and a fmall Flower. 

3. Ketmia Americana aculeata, flore am- 
plijjtmo coccineo. Plum. Cat. Prickly American 
Ketmia, with a very large fcarlet Flower. 

4. Ketmia Americana, ampliffmo folio cor- 
diformi, flore vario. Plum. Cat. American Ket- 
mia, with a very large hcart-lhaped Leaf, and 
a variable Flower. 


planted into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obferving to water and lhade them un¬ 
til they have taken new Root ; after which 
time they Ihould have a large Share of frelh 
Air in warm Weather, and muft be frequently 
watered. As the Plants advance in their 
Growth, fo they Ihould be (hifted into larger 
Pots, and brought forward in Hot-beds alter 
the manner directed for Amaranths-, by which 
Method they may be brought to flower in July, 
and their Seeds will ripen in September. 

The feventh Sort grows naturally in low 
fwampy Places in the IVeft-Indies, where their 
Branches bend down to the Earth, and lend 
forth Roots; (o that one fingle Plant will in 
few Months have many Trunks, which will 
fpread over a large Spot of Ground. The Bark 
of thefe Trees is wrought into Ropes, and 
is of great Ule to the Inhabitants of Ame¬ 
rica. 



$. Ketmia Americana frutefcens, mori fo¬ 
lio, flore purpureo. Plum. Cat. American Ihrubby 
Ketmia, with a Mulberry-leaf, and a purple 
Flower. 

6. Ketmia Americana, ampliffmo folio an- 
gulato,fru£lu bifptdo clypeato. Plum. Cat- Ame¬ 
rican Ketmia, with a large angular Leaf, and 
a rough Fruit fhaped like a Shield. 

7. Ketmia Indica , tilict folio. Plum. Cat. 
Indian Ketmia, with a lime-tree Leaf, com¬ 
monly called the Mangrove-tree in America. 

8. Ketmia Indica , folio an gift 0 , longijfimo 
$3 crenato, flore pbosniceo. Indian Ketmia, 
with a narrow very long crenated Leaf, and 
a fcarlet Flower. 

9. Ketmia Indica bumilis , folio diffefio 
afpero, flore parvo candido , inftar jafmini Hi- 
fpanici explicato , fundo purpurafcente . Breyn. 
Low Indian Ketmia, with a rough cut Leaf,- 
and a fmall white Flower, which when open, 
is like the Flower of Spanifh Jafmine, having 
a purple Bottom. 

10. Ketmia Indica bumilis, folio diffefio, 
fore parvo purpureo. Low 1 Indian Ketmia, 
with a cut Leaf, and a fmall purple Flower. 

All thefe Sorts of Ketmia are tender Plants, 
being Natives of the warmeft Climates; the 
eight firft-mentioned Sorts will abide two or 
three Years, provided they are kept in a warm 
Stove in Winter, tho’ all of them will produce 
Flowers and good Seeds the firft Seafon, (pro¬ 
vided they are brought forward early in the 
Spring) except the feventh Sort, which grows 
to the Height of fifteen or fixteen Feet, fb fel¬ 
dom flowers in its native Country until the 
fecond or third Year. The ninth and tenth 
Sorts are annual Plants, which perilh loon 
after they have perfected their Seeds. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds,<vhich 
Ihould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up 
two Inches high, they Ihould be each trail i- 
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ACRYMA JOBI, Job’s Tears. 

The Species are; 

i- Lac&yma Jobi. Cluf. Hi ft. Common 
Job’s Tears. 

2. Lacryma Jobi latiore folio, fourn. 
Broad-leav’d Job’s Tears. 

3. Lacryma Jobi Americana altiffuna, 
arundinis folio & facie. Plum. Talleft Ame¬ 
rican Job’s Tears, with a Leaf and the Face 
of Reeds. 

The firft Sort is often ufod by the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Spain and Portugal, to make Bread, 
in a Scarcity of Corn. The fecond Sort is a 
Variety of the firft, from which it differs, in 
having a much broader Leaf Thefe are fel¬ 
dom cultivated in England, unlefs in fome cu¬ 
rious Gardens for the fake of Variety. Thefe 
are both annual Plants, which muft be fown 
the Beginning of March, on a warm Border 
of light Earth, at about a Foot afunder or 
more, and require no other Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds; and if the Seafon 
proves warm, they will perfedt their Seeds 
very well in this Country. 

The third Sort grows plentifully in feveral 
Parts of America, where the poorer Sort of 
Inhabitants make a kind of Flour of the 
Seeds, with which they make Cakes to ferve 
them, inftead of Bread. This Sort has been 
brought into Europe , but the Seeds have not 
come to Perfection in this Country ; for it re¬ 
quires much Warmth,, and a long Summer, to 
ripen it. 1 he Roots of this Kind have remained 
in the open Air thro’ the Winter, and have 
made trefo Shoots the following Spring; lb 
that I believe it is a biennial Plant in its na¬ 
tive Country. If this Sort is propagated in 
England, as a Curiofity, the fureft Method 
to bring it to Perfection is, to fow the Seeds 
in fmall Pots, filled with light Earth, and 

plunge 
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plunge them on a moderate Hot-bed, to bring 
up the Plants. As loon as thefe appear, they 
Ihould have a large Share of frelh Air admit¬ 
ted to them, to prevent their being drawn up 
weak; an 1 when the Weather is warm, they 
Ihould be inured to bear the open Air by de¬ 
grees, into which the Plants muft be removed 
about the middle of April-, at which time it 
will be proper to (hift them into larger Pots, 
and place them in a warm ‘Situation, being 
cafeful to water them frequently in dry Wea¬ 
ther. By this Management the Plants having 
their Roots confined in the Pots, will not 
grow lb 1 >rge, as thole in the full Ground, fo 
will fooner produce Seed. If the Sealon 
proves favourable, you may hope to bring it 
to Perfe&ion : but whenever it fails, the Pots 
may be removed into the Green-houle in Au¬ 
tumn, where the Plants may be prelerved thro’ 
the Winter; and thereby good Seeds may be 
obtained the following Sealon. 

LAMIUM, Dead-Nettle. 

The Cbarafiers arfe; 

It hath a labiatcd Flower confifiin g of ore 
Leaf, wbofe tipper Lip is hollow like a Spoon ; 
hut the under one is divided into two Segments, 
in the form of a Heart , and both end in Chaps, 
which are brimmed and edged-, out of the 
Flower-cup , which is fijlulous , and cut into five 
Segments , rtfes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 
in the binder Part of the Flo wer ; and attended, 
as it were , by four Embryos, which afterwards 
become fo many triangular Seeds , flout up in a 
Husk, which was bejore the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Lamium pnrpureum festidum, folio fub- 
rotundo , five Galeopfis Diofcorid/s. C. B. P. 

Purple ftinking Archangel or Dead-Nettle. 

2. Lamium pnrpureum festidum, folio fub- 
rotundo , mhius. 11 . L. Lefler purple ftinking 
Dead-Nettle. 

% Lamium folio oblongo, flore rttbro. Park. 
‘Fheat. Archangel with an oblong Leaf, and 
a red Flower. 

4. La m i v m album , uonfoetens, folio oblongo. 

C. B.P. White Archangel or Dead-Nettle. 

5 - Lamium panetanx facie. Morijf. H.R. 
Blef Dead-Nettle, with the Face of Pellitory. 

6. Lamium folio cattlem ambiente, minus. 

C. B. P. Lefler Dead-Nettle, with the Leaves 
encompaffing the Stalk. 

7. Lamium rubrum minus, folds prof unde 
inafis. Rail Syn. Lefler red Dead-Nettle, 
whole Leaves are deeply cut. 

8. Lamium albumjactidum, folio fubrotun- 
do , minus. C. B. P. Lefler ftinking Dead- 
Nettle, with white Flowers, and a roundilh 
Leaf. 

g. Lamium folds caulem ambient thus, ma- 
jus. C. B. P. Greater Dead-Nettle, with the 
Leaves encompaffing the Stalk. 

10. Lamium orient ale, mine mofehatum, 
nunc festidum, magno flore. itourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Dead-Nettle, lometimes fweet-feented, and 
lometimes ftinking, with a large Flower. 

11. Lamium orient ale, folds elegant er laci- 
niatis. Toiirn. Cor. Eaftern Dead-Nettle, with 
elegantly jagged Leaves. 


12. La mium orient ale incanum, flore alio, 
cum labio fuperiori crenato. itourn. Cor. Hoary 
eaftern Dead-Nettle, with a white Flower, 
whofe upper Lip is notched. 

13. Lamium orient ale tncanum, flore pur- 
purafeente, cum labio fuperiori crenato. itourn. 
Cor. Hoary eaftern Dead-Nettle, withapur- 
plilh Flower, whole upper Lip is notched. 

14. Lamium orient ale album latifolium 
altijfimum. itourn. Cor. Talleft eaftern Dead- 
Nettle, with a broad Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 

The firft, fecond, fixth, feventh, eighth 
and ninth Sorts, are annual Plants, which 
grow wild on dry Banks in feveral Parts of 
England ; lo are rarely prelerved but in Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens, for the lake of Variety. All 
thele Sorts flower in March and April , and 
their Seeds arc ripe loon after, which if per¬ 
mitted to Icatter, the Plants will come up in 
great Plenty, and become troublef'ome Weeds. 
The firft Sort is uled in Medicine; but the 
Markets are fupplied with it from the Fields. 

The fourth Sort is alio very common under 
Hedges, in divers Parts of England $ this is 
alio ufed in Medicine. The Roots of this 
Sort fpread very far under Ground ; lo where 
it once fixes, it is very difficult to eradicate, 
elpccially under Hedges or Trees, where the 
Roots of this Plant will intermix w ith thole of 
the Plants, lo that they cannot be eafily taken 
out, without difturbing the Roots of the 
Plants. The third Sort is a Variety of the 
fourth, from which it differs in the Colour of 
the Flowers, which in this are of a bright red 
Colour. Thefe two are abiding Plants, which 
propagate themfelves very fall by their creep¬ 
ing Roots. 

The fifth, tenth and eleventh Sorts, are 
annual Plants, which do not grow wild in 
England, but are equally hardy with thole 
before-mentioned. Thele flower early in the 
Spring, and if their Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter, the Plants will come up in the Au¬ 
tumn in great Plenty. The fifth Sort has no 
great Beauty, lo is only prelerved for Variety, 
being very like oar common Dead-Nettle, 
except in the Difference of the Leaf. But 
the tenth Sort delerves a Place in fo me ab- 
jedt Part of the Garden, for the Beauty of 
its Leaves in Winter, which are variegated 
fomewhat like the common Cyclamen, and 
make an Appearance very like that Plant 
in Winter. Thefe Leaves, in dry Weather, 
have a musky Scent on their being gently 
rubbed ; but if they arebruiled, they become 
ftinking and dilagreeable- 

The twelfth,' thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts, are abiding Plants, which will trail on 
the Ground, and lend forth Roots from the 
Joints of their Stalks, whereby they propa¬ 
gate themfelves very faft; lo where-ever they 
are permitted to have Room in a Garden, 
they Ihould be kept within Compafs; other- 
wile they w ill fpread, and become trouble- 
fome. 
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LAMPS AN A, Nipplewort. 

The Char afters are; 

It bath a femiflofculous Flower, conjijling of 
many half Florets, upon which the Embryos jit, 
and are included with them in a multifid Cup, 
conjijling of one Leaf, which afterward becomes 
a Jlreaked Vejfel including many narrow-pointed 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Lampsana. Dod.Pempt. Common Nip¬ 
plewort. 

2. Lampsana folio ampliffimo crifpo. Pett¬ 
ier. Nipplewort with a large curled Leaf. 

3. Lampsana orient alis el at tor, foliis nigris 
maculis afperfis. D. Sberard. Taller eaftern 
Nipplewort, with Leaves fpotted with black 
Marks. 

The firft Sort is a very common Weed on 
dry Banks, and on the Way-fides, in moft 
Parts of England ; the other two Sorts were 
brought from abroad into the Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, where they are preferved for Variety, 
but they are not allowed a Place in any other 
Gardens. 

Thefe are all annual Plants, which flower 
in April , and their Seeds ripen in June, 
which if permitted to fcatter, will ftock the 
Ground with Plants ; fo that where they are 
admitted, there fhould be but few of the 
Plants fuffered to feed, and thole fhould be 
in fome rude abjed Part of the Garden, left 
by their fcattering Seeds, they fhould fill the 
Garden, and overbear fuch Plants, as better 
deferve a Place. 

But where the common Sort hath been fuf¬ 
fered to fhed its Seeds, and thereby become a 
troublefome Weed, it may be deftroyed by 
keeping it houghed down before it comes to 
flower, fo that no Plants be permitted to 
fcatter Seeds for as it is an annual Plant, 
fo where-ever Care is taken to prevent its 
Seeding, it will in two or three Years be ab- 
folutely deftroy’d. 

The firft Sort was formerly ufed in Medi¬ 
cine in England, and is ftill continued in Ufe 
in other Countries: but it is not mentioned 
by the College of Phyficians in their Difpen- 
fatory. 

LAND. Its Improvement. 

1. By Inclvfing. 

Inclofing of Lands, and dividing the fame 
into feveral Fields, for Pafture or Tillage, is 
one of the moft principal Ways of Improve¬ 
ment; firft, by afcertaining to every Man his 
juft Property, and thereby preventing an In¬ 
finity of Trefpaffes and Injuries, that Lands 
in common are fubje& unto; and, fecondly, 
it being of itfelf a very great Improvement ; 
for where Land is properly inclofed, and the 
Hedge-rows planted with Timber-trees, &tc. 
it preferves the Land warm, and defends and 
fhelters it from the violent cold nipping Winds, 
which in fevere Winters frequently deftroy 
much of the Corn, Pulfe, or whatfoever grows 
on the open Field or champain Grounds. 
And where it is laid down for Pafture, it yields 
much more Grafs than the open Fields, and 


the Grafs will begin to grow much fooner in 
the Spring. The Hedges and Trees alfo afford 
Shelter for the Cattle from the cold Winds in 
Winter, as alfo Shade for them in the great 
Heats of Summer. And thefe Hedges afford 
the diligent Husbandman Plenty of Fuel, as 
alfo Plough-boot, Cart-boot , &c. And where 
they are carefully planted and preferved, fur- 
nifh him with Timber, and Maft for his 
Swine: or where the Hedge-rows are planted 
with Fruit-trees, there will be a Supply of 
Fruit for Cyder, Perry, &c. Which in moft 
Parts of England, are of no fmall Advantage 
to the Husbandman. 

By this Method of Inclofing, there is alfo 
much more Employment for the Poor, and is 
therefore a good Remedy againft Beggery; for 
in thofe open Countries, where there are great 
Downs, Commons , Heaths and IVafies, there is 
nothing but Poverty and Idlenefs to be feen 
amongft the Generality of their Inhabitants. 
It is very obfervable of late Years, how much 
Advantage the Inclofing of the Land in lVcr~ 
cejlerjhire , and fbme other Counties at a Di- 
ftance from London, has been to the Inhabi¬ 
tants ; for before this Method was introduced 
amongft them, the Lands for the moft part 
lay in Commons, &tc. upon which the poorer 
Sort of People built themfelves Cottages with 
Mud Walls, where they contented themfelves 
with a Cow or two, and fbmc Swine: and 
thofe of them who were more induftrious than 
the reft, travelled to the Neighbourhood of 
London every Spring, where they were em¬ 
ployed in the Gardens and Fields for the 
Summer Seafon, and in Autumn they re¬ 
turned to their native Countries, where they 
lived in Winter, upon what Money they had 
faved in Summer. But fince they have con¬ 
verted their Waftes and Commons into In- 
clofures, there are but few of the Inhabitants 
of thofe Countries, who come to London for 
Work, in companion to the Numbers that 
formerly came; fb that moft of the Labourers, 
who come to London for Employment, are 
either IVelJh, or Inhabitants of fome diftant 
Counties, where this Improvement hath not 
as yet been introduced. 

The Advantages of inclofing Land are now 
fb generally known, that there is no Occafion 
for me to enumerate them here; fince the Im¬ 
provements which have been made of late 
Years, in feveral Parts of England, and the 
Increafe of Rent, that is every-where made 
by thofe who inclofe, are fufficient Argu¬ 
ments to enforce the Practice, and render it 
general; more efpecially in the North, where 
it is moft negle&cd; becaufe it would greatly 
fhelter the Lands, and render them much 
warmer than they now are. 

In inclofing of Land, there fhould be re¬ 
gard had to tne Nature of the Soil, and what 
it is intended for; becaufe Corn-Land fhould 
not be divided into fmall Parcels; for befides 
the Lofs of Ground in Hedges, &c. the Cora 
doth feldom thrive fb well in fmall Inclofures, 
as in more open Fields; efpecially where the 
Trees are large in the Hedge-rows. The 
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Crafs ailo in Paftures is not Co Tweet near 
Hedges, or under the Drip of Trees, as in an 
open Expofure; To that where the Inclofures 
are made too fmall, or the Land over-planted 
with Trees, the Herbage will not be near ft) 
good, nor in ft) great Plenty, as in larger 
Fields. Therefore, before a Perfon begins to 
indole, he Ihould well confider how he may 
do it to the greateft Advantage: as for In- 
ftance 5 It is always necefiary to have lome 
{mailer Inclofures near the Habitation, for the 
Shelter of Cattle, and the Conveniency of 
fhifting them from one Field to another, as the 
Sealon of the Year may require j and hereby 
the Habitation, Barns, Stables, and Out-houfes 
will be better defended from ftrong Winds, 
which often do great Damage to thofe that are 
expofed to their Fury. Thele fmall Inclofures 
may be of fevefal Dimenfions; fome of them 
three, four, fix, or eight Acres in Extent; but 
the larger Divifions for Corn ihould not con¬ 
tain lels than twenty or thirty Acres, of more, 
according to the Size of the Farm. 

The ufual Method of Inclofing Land, is 
With a Ditch and Bank let with Quick. But 
in Marfh Land, where there is plenty of Wa¬ 
ter, they content themfelves with only a Ditch, 
by the Sides of which they uftially plant S'al¬ 
lows or Poplars , which being quick of Growth, 
in a few Years afford Shade to the Cattle ; 
and when they are lopped, produce .1 con- 
fid erable Profit to their Owners. In fome 
Counties the Divifion of their Lands is by 
dry Walls made of flat Stones, laid regu¬ 
larly one upon another, and laying the top 
Courle of Stones in Clay, to keep them to¬ 
gether, the Weight of which feenres the 
under ones. But in lome Parts of Su([ex and 
Hampjbire they often lay the Foundation of 
their Banks with flat Stones, which is of a 
confiderable Breadth at Bottom ; upon which 
they raife the Bank of Earth, and plant the 
Hedge on the Top, which in a few Years 
makes a ftrong durable Fence, efpecially if 
they are planted with Holly, as lome of thole 
in Sujjex are. 

In Marlhes and open Failures, where there 
are no Hedges, the Ditches are generlly made 
fix Feet wide at the Top, elpecially thofe which 
are on the Side of Highways or Commons: 
but the common Ditches about Inclofures are 
feldom more than three Feet and a half wide 
at Top, and one Foot and a half at Bottom, 
and two Feet deep ; that the Sides may have 
a good Slope, and not be too upright, as they 
are frequently made about London , ft> that 
they are continually walhing down with great 
Rains. In thele narrow-bottom’d Ditches the 
Cattle cannot ftand to turn themfelves, fo 
as to crop the Qjtick : but where the Ditches 
are made wider, they Ihould be proportionally 
deeper: as for Inftance; If the Ditch is made 
five Feet broad, it muft be three Feet deep; 
and if fix Feet broad, three Feet and a half 
deep, and Co in proportion. 

The Method of Inclofing Lands, by raifing 
high Banks of Earth, on the Side of which 
die Quick is planted, (as is too much pra&ifed 
in many Places near London') is intolerable ; 
Vo l. 1 L 


for it is not only unfighitly, but very expenfive j 
becaule thefe Banks are continually walhing 
down, lb that they muft be repaired every Year 
at leaft, if not oftener; otherwife the Earth 
will be in few Yeats walhed from the Roots of 
the Quick, and, for want of proper Nourilh- 
ment, the Hedge will loon decay j which is the 
Cafe with the greateft Number of the Hedges 
about London. Befide, it is a very uncertain 
way of planting Quick on the Side of a 
fteep Bank, where all the Moifture runs off'; 
lo that, if the Spring Ihould prove dry, after 
it is planted, there is a great Hazard whether 
half the Plants will grow j and thole that take, 
feldom make much Progrefs; whereas thole 
planted on the plain Surface, where they 
enjoy the Advantages of Sun and Moifture, 
will in four Years make a better Fence, than 
one of thefe Bank Hedges will in eight Years, 
and will continue good much longer than the 
other. Therefore I advile, that the Banks on 
which the Hedges are to be planted, Ihould not 
he raifed more than one Foot above the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground, where the Land is dry, 
and in wet Land not more than two Feet, which 
will be enough. 

I fhall now mention the moft‘ proper Plants 
lor making of Fences for the different Soils and 
Situations, fo as to anfwer the Expe&ation 
of the Planter: and, firft, the white thorn is 
efteemed the beft for Fencing, and will grow 
upon almoft any Soil, and in any Situation ; 
but it fucceeds beft on a hazle Loam. Of 
this there are three or four Varieties, which 
differ in the Breadth of their Leaves, and the 
Size of their Haws j but that Sort with the 
fmalleft Leaves and Haws will make the 
clofeft Fence. For it is very certain, that the 
Branches of all Sorts of Trees are produced 
at a Diftance, in proportion to the Size of 
their Leaves - lb that Tews, and other ever¬ 
green Trees with finall Leaves, will always 
make a clofer Hedge, than other Trees whole 
Leaves are larger. Therefore, for the clofeft 
Hedge, the fmalleft Haws Ihould be cholen: 
but where the' moft vigorous Sbdoters are 
required, for the Advantage of Lopping, there 
the largeft Haws Ihould be preferred. But 
as thele Hedges are ufually planted from a 
Nurfery, where the Haws are promifcuoufly 
fbwn, it is very common to fee two or three 
Sorts planted- hr the fame Hedge; which 
may be eafily diftinguifhed, when they have 
obtained Strength, by the Difference of their 
Growth. Indeed, where a Perlbn is curious 
in raifing of his own Quick , it is worth while 
to gather the Haws feparately, and fow them 
apart; and each Sort fhould be planted in a 
feparate Hedge, which will render thp Hedges 
more equal in their Growth. If thefe Haws 
are'fown in the Places where they are de- 
figned to remain for a Fence, they will make 
a much greater Progrels in a few Years, than 
thofe which are tranlplanted : but as the Seeds 
remain a whole Year in the Ground before the 
Plants appear, few People care to pra&ife this 
Method. 

The next to the white 'thorn, is the black 
thorn , which tho’ not Co generally efteemed as 
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the white, yet it will make an excellent Fence, 
where proper Care is taken in the Planting 
and After-management of it; and the Loppings 
of this Hedge make much the beft Bufhes, 
and are of longer Duration for Dead-hedges, 
than any other Sort; and are very proper to 
mend Gaps in Fences j for their Branches 
being befet with (harp Thorns, the Cattle 
are not lb apt to crop them as the white Thorn, 
and fbme other Sorts. Thefe Hedges are alfo 
better, if the Stones are fown on the Spot 
where they are to remain, than where the 
Flantd are taken from a Nurfery. 

The Crab will alfo make a ftrong durable 
fence ; this may be railed by fowing the 
Kernels in the Place where the Hedge is de¬ 
fined ; but then there fhould be great Care 
taken of the Plants while they are young, to 
keep them clear from Weeds, as alfo to guard 
them from Cattle. When thefe Stocks have 
bbtained Strength, fome of them may be graft¬ 
ed with Apples for Cyder, where the Fence is 
not expofed to a public Road : but thefe Grafts 
fhould not be nearer than thirty-five or forty 
Feet, left they fpoil the Hedge, by their Heads 
overgrowing and dripping on it. 

The Holly *is alfo an excellent Plant for 
ever-green Hedges, and would claim the Pre¬ 
ference to either of the former, were it not 
for the Slownefs of its Growth while young, 
and the Difficulty of tranfplanting of the 
Plants when grown to a moderate Size. This 
will grow beft in cold ftony Lands, where, if 
once it takes well, the Hedge may be render’d 
fo clofe and thick, as to keep out all Sorts of 
Animals, and will grow to a great Height, and 
is of long Duration. Thefe Hedges may be 
raifed by fowing the Berries in the Place 
where they are defigned to remain: but as 
they continue in the Ground an intire Year 
before the Plants appear, few Perfons care to 
wait fb long* therefore the ufual Method 
is, to plant the Hedges with Plants of three 
or four Years Growth. But where this is 
pra&ifed, they fhould not be tranfplanted ’till 
toward the End of March ; and the Surface of 
the Ground fhould be covered with Mulch, 
hear their Roots, after they are planted, 
to keep the Rarth moift * and if the Seafbn 
fhould prove dry, the Plants fhould be water¬ 
ed at leaft hncoa Week, until they have taken 
Root, otherwife they will be in Danger of 
mifeartying. 

The Alder mil alfo make a good Hedge, 
when planted on a moift Soil, or on the Side 
of Rivers, or large Ditches j and will prefierve 
the Bank from being walh’d away, where there 
are running Streams * for they fpread pretty 
much at Bottom, and fend forth Suckers 
horn their Roots ki great Plenty: but thefe 
Hedges fhould be fhear’d at leaft once a Year, 
in ord^r tq make them thick. Thefe Aider- 
hedges, are very ornamental, when they are 
well kept, in large Gardens * and as they will 
thrive beft on wet fwampy Lands, where many 
other Plants will not live, they fhould be 
fele&ed for 'fuch Situations. 

Qf late Years the Furze has been much pro¬ 
pagated for ; Hedges in feveral Parts of 


land • and indeed will make a good Fence on 
poor fandy or gravelly Soils, where few 
other Plants will grow. The beft Method of 
railing thefe Hedges, is, to fbw the Seed about 
the Latter-end of March , or the Beginning of 
Aprils in the Place where the Hedge is de¬ 
figned * for the Plants will not bear to be trans¬ 
planted, unlefs it be done while they are 
young, and then there is great Hazard of their 
Taking. The Ground where the Seeds are 
to be Town fhould be well cleanfed of Weeds, 
and the Surface made light * then there fhould 
be two or three Drills made (according to the 
Width which the Hedge is intended) about 
half an Inch deep, into which the Seeds 
fhould be fcattered pretty thick * and then 
the Drills fhould be filled up with the Head of 
a Rake, to cover the Seeds. This Work fhould 
be performed in dry Weather * for if much 
Wet falls loon after the Seeds are fown, it is 
apt to burft them. When the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
that the Plants may fpread, and grow thick ac 
Bottom : and if thefe Hedges are fecqred 
from Cattle browfing on them, and are cut 
every Spring, juft before they begin to fboot, 
they will make an exceeding clofe Fence : but 
where they are defigned to be cut for Fuel, 
then the beft way is, to let them fpread in 
Width * and when they are two Years old, to 
cut them down in the Spring, juft before they 
begin to fhoot, within two or three Inches of 
the Ground, which will caufe them to fend 
forth a Number of Shoots from each Root, 
and thereby increafe the Width of the Hedge * 
and by fb doing, the Plants will not run up taU 
and weak, and be in Danger of being weighed 
down by great Falls of Snow. Thefe Hedges, 
when they are well-grown, may be cue down 
every third or fourth Year for Fuel * wherefore 
if there is a treble Row of Furze fown, at about 
three Feet apart, they may be cut down alter* 
nately, fb that there will be a Fence always re* 
maining. But this is only recommended for 
fuch fandy Lands as let for a fmall Rent, and 
where Fuel is fcarce. The beft Sort of Furze 
for this Purpofe is die greater Kind, commonly 
call’d the French Furze , which wiU grow to 
a great Height, and doth not fpread lb much 
as the ordinary finajl Sort. 

Elder is fbmetimes planted for Hedges, be* 
ing very quick of Growth * fo that if Sticks 
or Truncheons about four or five Feet long 
be tbruft into a Bank flopewife each way, fo u 
to crofs each other, and thereby form a fort 
of Chequer-work, it will make a Fence for 
Shelter in one Year. But as this is a vigorous 
growing Plant, it will never form a clofe Fence; 
and the young Shoots, being very foft and 
pithy, are fbon broken by Cattle, or Boys is 
their Sport- Befides, where they are fujfered 
to bear Betties, and thefe are fcattered ever 
the neighbouring Land, they will comp ug> 
the following Spring, and become very trot)* 
blefome. Where tbefo Hedges are planted* 
they may be cut down every third Year, near 
the Ground, and tbefo Stakes ( when divefted 
qf their Bark, fo as to prevent their Growing) 
will lsft longer in the Ground, to Xuppoot 
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Vines, or any other Plants, which do not require 
tall Stakes, than any other Sort of Tree yet 
known. And where the Trees are differed to 
grow to any confiderable Size, the Wood is as 
hard as Boxj and thnrefore very ufeful for 
Turners and Inftrument-makers. The bed Sea- 
ion for planting of thefe Truncheons, is (bon 
after Michaelmas, becaufe theft Plants (hoot very 
early in the Spring. Of late Years there have 
been many Hedges, and other Plantations, 
made of the white-berried Elder, for the fake 
of their Fruit, to make Wipe j which, if rightly 
made, hath the Flavour of Frontiniae Wine, 
and is by Ibme Perfons vended for it. 

There are Ibme other Plants which have 
been recommended for Fences ; but thoft here 
enumerated are the only ufeful Sorts for fuch 
Purpofes; wherefore 1 (hall pals over the others, 
as not worthy of the Care of the Husbandman. 
And as to the farther Dire&ions for Planting, 
and Preftrving of Hedges, with Inftru&ions 
for Plafhing or Laying them, the Reader is 
defired to turn to the Articles of Fences and 
Hedges in the former Volume of 'the Gardeners 
Dittwary, where there are particular Direc¬ 
tions for theft Works exhibited, which I (hall 
not here repear. 

The Draining of Land, is alio another great 
Improvement to it: for tnough Meadows and 
Failures, which are capable of being over¬ 
flowed, produce a greater Quaniry of Herbage 
than dry Land ; yet where the Wet lies too 
long upon the Ground, the Graft will be four, 
and extremely cearft; and where there is not 
Care taken in time to drain this Land, it will 
produce little Graft, and ioon be over-run 
with Rulhes and Flags, lb as to be of (mail 
Value. The Land which is moil liable to 
this, is cold ftiff Clays, where the Water can¬ 
not penetrate, but is contained as in a Diih • 
jo that the Wet which it receives in Winter, 
continues ‘till the Heat of the Sun exhales the 
greateft Part of it. 

The beft Method for Draining of theft 
Lands, is, to cut ftveral Drains acroft the 
Land, in thole Places where the Water is 
fubjedt to lodge; and from theft croft Drains 
to make a convenient Number of other Drains, 
to carry off the Water to either Ponds or Ri¬ 
vers in the lower Parts of the Land. Theft 
Drains need not be made very large, unleft 
the Ground be very low, and lb Ctuated as 
not to be near any River to which the Water 
may be conveyed: in Which cafe there fhould 
be large Ditches dug at proper Diftances, to 
contain the Water; and tne Earth which 
comes out of the Ditches (hould be equally 
fpread on the Land, to raife the Surface. But 
where the Water can be conveniently carried 
off, the beft Method is, to make under-ground 
Drains, at proper Diftances, which may empty 
themfelvcs into large Ditches, which are de¬ 
signed to carry off the Water. Theft fort of 
Drains are the moft convenient $ and as they 
are hid from the Sight, do not incommode the 
Land ; nor is there any Ground loft where 
theft are made. 

The ufoal Method of making theft Drains, 
is to dig Trenches, and fill their Bottoms with 


Stones, Bricks, Rufhes, or Buflies, which are 
covered over with the Earth, which was dug 
out of the Trenches : but this is not the beft 
Method, becaufe the Water has not a free 
Paflage thro’ the Drains j fo that whenever 
there is a Flood, thefe Drains are often flopp’d 
by the Soil which the Water frequently brings 
down with it. The beft Method I have yet 
obferved to make theft Drains, is, to dig 
Trenches to a proper Depth for carrying off 
the Water, which (hould be three Feet wide 
at their Tops, and (loped down to about a 
Foot wide at their Bottom ; then having pre¬ 
pared a Quantity of good Brufh-wood, the 
larger Sticks (hould be cut out to Pieces of 
about fixteen or eighteen Inches in Length, 
which (hould be laid acroft the lower Part of 
the Drain, at about fourteen Inches Diftance, 
lb as to leave about a Foot of the lower Parc 
of the Drain open, thro* which the Water is to 
paft j then cover theft Sticks with the fmaller 
Brulh-wood, Furze, Broom, or any other 
Kind of Brufh, laying it lengthwife pretty 
dole j on the Top of theft may be laid 
Rulhes, Flags, &c. and then the Earth laid 
on to cover the Whole. Thefe Sorts of Drains 
will continue good for a great Number of 
Years, and are never liable to the Inconve¬ 
niences of the other Drains; for the Water 
will find an eafy PafTage thro’ them j and 
where there is plenty of Brufh-wood, they are 
made at an eafy Expence: but in Places 
where Wood is fearce, it would be chargeable 
to make them. However, in this Cafe, it would 
be a great Advantage to thefe Lands, to plant 
a fufficient Number of Cuttings of Willow or 
the black Poplar, on Ibme of the moift Places, 
which would furnifh Brufh-wood for thefe Pur¬ 
pofes in four or five Years; and as the Ex¬ 
pence of planting thefe Cuttings is trifling, 
’there cannot be a greater Advantage to an 
Eftate which wants Draining, than to pra&ife 
this Method, which is in every Perfon’s Power, 
fince there is little Expence attending it. 

The beft Time of the Year for making of 
thefe Drains, is about Michaelmas , before the 
heavy Rains of Autumn fall ; becaufe at this 
Sealbn the Land is ufually dry, fo that the 
Drains may be dug to a proper Depth : for 
when the Ground is wet, it will be very dif- 
cult to dig to any Depth j becaufe the Water 
will drain in, where-ever there is an Opening 
in the Ground. 

When thefe Drains are made, and the Water 
carried off the Land, it will be proper to pare 
off the Rulhes, Flags, &c. which may be 
laid in Heaps in proper Places to rot, and will 
afford a good Manure for the Land. The 
Ground muft alfo be ploughed, to deftroy the 
Roots of noxious Weeds j and if it be laid fal¬ 
low for one Sealbn, and ploughed two or three 
times, it will greatly mend the Land. The 
Rulhes and Flags, which were pared off the 
Ground, when rotten, (hould be (pread over 
the Surface, and the Graft-feed fown thereon, 
which will greatly forward the Graft, fo that it 
may foon be brought to a good Turf j which 
Land, thus mended, has been let for four times 
the Rent it was let at before. 

There 
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There are fomePerfons, who, after they have 
pared off the Flags, Rufhes, Sc. from their 
Land, lay them in lmall Heaps, and burn them 
in dry Weather, then ipread the Allies on the 
Land to improve it j which is a good Method, 
where a Perl'on is in Hafte to have Grals again : 
but where the Ground can be fallowed one 
Year, it will loolen the Soil, and more effec¬ 
tually deflroy the Roots of all noxious Weeds; 
and the Rulhes, Sc. when rotted, will afford 
a much larger Quantity of Manure for the 
LSind, than when it is burnt: befides, this can 
only be praftifed in the Summer-lcai'on, when 
the Weather is very dry ; for if there fhould 
fall much Rain, the Fires will go out, and it 
will be impracticable to burn it. But where 
the Method of Burning is praftifed, the Heaps 
fhould not be too great, and it ihould burn 
very flowly ; which will render the Afhes a 
much better Manure, than where the Fire is 
too violent, or the Heaps too large j for in 
this Cafe, the Inner-part will be over burnt, 
before the Fire reaches the Outfide of the 
Heap. 

As the Draining of cold wet Lands is a 
great Improvement to them, fo the Floating 
or Watering of dry loofe Lands is not a lets 
Advantage to them. This may be eafily eifcft- 
ed where there are Rivers, or Refervoirs of 
Water, which are fituated above the Level of 
the Ground deftgned to be floated, by under¬ 
ground Drains, (made after the manner of 
thofe before directed for Draining of Land) 
thro’ which the Water may be conveyed at 
proper Seafons, and let out on the Ground ; 
in order to this, there muft be good Sluices 
made at the Heads of the Drains, fo that the 
Water may never get out, but at l'uch times 
as is required ; for if this be not taken care of, 
the Water, iriftead of improving the Land, will 
greatly damage it. 

But where the Land lies fo high, as that 
there is no Water in the Neighbourhood lying 
above its Level, it will be more expenfive ; be- 
caufo, in fuch Cafe, the Water mufl be railed 
by Machines, from Refervoirs or Streams 
which lie below it. The raoft common En¬ 
gine ufed for this Purpofe, is the Perfian Wheel 
(which being well deferibed and figured in 
Woolridges Art of Husbandry , is needlefs for 
me here to repeat). Yet notwithftanding 
the Expence of railing the Water, it has been 
found greatly advantageous in many Parts 
of England , to drown the Lands; for the 
Profit has many times more than doubled the 
Charge. 

The Times for Drowning of Land, are after 
the Grafs is clofe fed, from the Middle or 
Latter-end of November , ’till the End of April ; 
but it is done to mod Advantage in the Spring, 
efpecially if the Seafon proves dry. Where 
the Land is very hot and dry, and it lieth con¬ 
venient to be watered at a fmall Expence, 
it fhould be repeated every Week in dry hot 
Weather, which will prove a great Advantage 
to the Land. But whenever this is done, 
there fhould no Cattle be admitted while it is 
wet j for they will poach, and fpoil the Turf 


Another great Improvement of Land, is by 
Burning of it; which, for four, heathy, and 
rv.Jljy Land , be it either hot or cold, wet or 
dry, is a very great Improvement: fo that fuch 
Lands will, in two or three Years after Burning, 
y ield more, exclufive of the Charges, than the 
Inheritance was worth before., But this is not 
to be praftifod on rich fertile Land ; for as the 
Fire deftroys the acid Juice, which occafions 
Sterility in the poor Land, fo it will in like 
Planner confume the good Juices of the richer 
Land, and thereby impoverifh it; fo. that it 
hath been with great Reafon difufed in deep 
rich Countries. 

The ulual Method of Burning Land, is to 
pare off the Turf with a Breaft-plough, turri- 
ing it over as it is cut, that it may dry the 
better. And if it prove hot dry Weather, 
when this Work is done, then it needs no 
more Turning : but if Rain fhould fall, it 
muff be turned, and the Turfs fot a tittle 
hollow, that they may dry the better ; and 
whtn they are thorough-dry, they may be laid 
on fmall Heaps, about fhalf a Cart-load on a 
Heap, or lefs ; for the mailer the Heaps are, 
provided there is Quantity enough to make a' 
good Fire, fo as to confume the Whole to 
Afhes, it is the better ; if the Turf be full of 
fibrous Roots, or hath much Mofs or Fero 
on it, it will bum without any additional 
Fuel; but if it hath not, the Heaps fhould 
be raifed on fmall Bundles of Heath, Fern, 
Gorze, Sc. which will fot the Whole on Fire : 
yet there fhould be no more of thefo things 
applied, than what is neceflary to kindle the 
Fire ; becaufe the flower the. Turf confume*, 
the better will be the Afhes. When the 
Turf is wholly confirmed, the Afhes fhould be 
equally foattered over the Ground in a calm 
Day, left the W ind fhould drive it in Heap*. 
Then the Land fhould be gently ploughed, 
and the Seeds fown thereon; for if the Ground 
is plough’d too deep, the Afhes will be buried 
too low for the Roots of the Grafs or Corn 
to reach them, for a confiderable Time: nor 
fhould the Alhes lie too near the Surface, be¬ 
caufe then the Roots will reach them too 
foon, and the Strength of the Afhes will be 
fpent to nourifh only the Blade; fo that the 
Corn will grow too rank in Winter; and 
when the Roots in the Spring ftrike down 
lower, they will meet with a poorer Soil; 
nor will the Stalks and Ears have fo much 
Advantage from the Improvement, as the 
ufclefs Blade. But where Care is taken in 
this Particular, it is wonderful what Succefs it 
hath : for by this Method, the pooreft Plains, 
and four heathy Lands, have been rendered 
as fertile, as almoft any good cultivated Ground 
whatever. 

It is alfo a very great Improvement, where 
Land is over-grown with Broom t Furze , 8tc. 
to ftub them up by their Roots, and when 
they are dry, lay them on Heaps, and cover 
them with the Parings of the Earth, and burn 
them, and fpread the Afhes over the Ground. 
By this Method vaft Trafts of Land, which 
at prefont produce little or nothing to their 

Owners, 
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Owners, might be made good for a finall Ex¬ 
pence, fo as to become fine Eftates to the Pro¬ 
prietors. 

The feveral other Improvements of Land by 
Dunging, will be exhibited under the Article 
Manure. And as to the Improvement of Land, 
by fowing of Graffes, &c. that is mentioned 
under the feveral Articles, where the Plants 
are treated of; as the different Kinds of Clover 
or trefoil under frifolium , the St. Foyn under 
Onobrycbis, Lucern under Medica , Rye-grafs 
under Gramen , Spurrey under Spergula, to which 
Articles the Reader is defired to turn. 

LAPATHUM, Dock. 

In the former Volume there are only three 
Species of this Genus enumerated •, (viz.) 
The Pontic Rhubarb , the Bajlard Monks Rhu¬ 
barb, and the Patience : but as there are feveral 
other Species , fome of which are ufed in Me¬ 
dicine, I fhall enumerate them in this Place. 

1. Lapathum folio acuto piano. C.B.P. 
Sharp-pointed Dock. 

2. Lapathum folio acuto crifpo. C.B.P. 
Curled fharp-pointed Dock. 

3. Lapathum folio acuto rubente. C. B.P. 
Bloodwort or fharp-pointed Dock, with red 
Veins and Footftalks to the Leaves. 

4. Lapathum folio acuto, fore aureo. C.B.P. 
Sharp-pointed Dock, with golden Flowers. 

Lapathum acutum minimum. J.B. The 
leaft fharp-pointed Dock. 

6. Lapathum vulgare, folio obtufo. J. B. 
Common broad-leav’d Dock, vulgarly called 
the Butter dock. 

7. Lapathum fylvefire, folio fubrotundo, 
feminis involucris dentatis nobis. Mor. Hift. 
Common broad-leav’d Dock, with indented 
Covers to the Seeds. 

8 . Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubital':. 
C. B. P- Great water Dock. 

9. Lapathum aquaticum minus • C. B. P. 
LefTer water Dock. 

10. Lapathum pulcbrum Bononienfe finua- 
- turn. J. B. The Fiddle Dock. 

11. Lapathum bortenfe latifolium. C. B. P. 
The true Monks Rhubarb. 

12. Lapathum Cbalepcnfe, folio acuto , 
feminum involucris profunde dentatis. Mor. Hifi. 
Sharp-pointed Aleppo Dock, with the Seed- 
covers deeply indented. 

13. Lapathum ASgyptiacum annuutn, pa- 
rietaria folio, capfula feminis longius barbata. 
Hort. Pif. Annual Egyptian Dock, with a 
Pellitory-leaf, and long Beards to the Seed- 
veflels. 

14. Lapathum orientals, folio lattjfimo 
undulato & mucronato, five Rbubarbarum ve- 
rum. The true Rhubarb. 

The ten firft-mentioned Sorts grow wild 
in many Parts of England , and are feldom 
admitted into Gardens j but as feveral of thcfe 
are ufed in Medicine, I have put down the 
Names by which they are diftinguifhed amongft 
the Botanifts. The firft and third Sorts are 
dire&ed by the College of Phyficians, to be 
ufed in Medicine j but the People who fupply 
the Markets, take the Roots of all the Sorts 
promifcuoufly as they find them. Thefe two 
V01.II. 


Sorts grow near Hedges, and in fhady Lanes, 
which are not much frequented, in mod Parts 
of England ; but the third Sort is lefs com¬ 
mon than the firft, from which it differs in 
nothing but the Stalks and the Veins of the 
Leaves being red. 

.. The Roots of the eighth Sort are alfo ufed 
in Medicine; this is the Plant which Muntin- 
gius , a curious Botahift of Groningen in Hol¬ 
land, fuppofes to be the Herba Britannica of 
the Ancients, which was found to be a fove- 
reign Remedy for the Scurvy. This Sort 
grows frequently in ftanding Waters, where it 
produces Leaves two and a half or three Feet 
jn Length. When this Sort is planted on dry 
Land, or the Water drained off the Ground, 
where it naturally grows, it will not rife to 
near the Size of thofe Plants which grow in 
deep Waters. 

The eleventh Sort, whole Roots are ufed 
in Medicine, and is the true Monks PJmbarb, 
is not common in England j fo that thofe who 
ufe Roots of Engliflj Growth, are fupplied 
with the Patience Dock , or the round-leav’d 
Alpine Dock , both which Sorts are cultivated 
in the Englijh Gardens. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts are Fo¬ 
reigners, which have been introduced by the 
Curious in Botany for the fake of Variety ; 
but they are not ufed in Medicine, and as they 
are Plants of no great Beauty, do not merit 
a Place unlefs in Botanic Garden for Variety- 
fake. The twelfth Sort will continue two or 
three Years; but the thirteenth Sort is an 
annual Plant. 

The Seeds of the fourteenth Sort I received 
for the true Rhubarb : thefe were gathered by 
a Gentleman who was on the Spot, where 
the Roots are taken up, and font to Peterf- 
burgh in Mufcovy , for the Supply of Europe ; fo 
that there is no great Reafon to doubt of its being 
thetrueKind. This Sort is extremely hardy j for 
the Seeds werefbwn in the full Ground, where 
the Plants came up, and have remained, without 
any other Care but to keep them clear from 
Weeds: fo that, when we can obtain Seeds 
from this Plant, it may be fbwn for Ufe, 
fince it appears to be equally hardy with our 
common Docks, and there is little Reafon to 
fear that it may be equal in Goodnefs to the 
Foreign Rhubarb. 

All the Sorts of Dock are propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe; for when the Seeds 
are kept out of the Ground until Spring, they 
will remain a whole Year in the Ground before 
the Plants appear ; whereas thofe fbwn in Au¬ 
tumn, will.come up the following Spring. 
Where the Seeds of the true Rhubarb (or 
any of the other Sorts, whole Roots are ufed 
in Medicine) are fbwn to propagate the 
Plants, they fhould have a Soil rather moift 
than dry, and of a pretty good Depth, that 
the Roots may have room to run down. The' 
Seeds fhould be fown thin ; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they fhould be 
houghed out, after the manner dire&ed for 
Parfnips and Carrots , leaving the large-growing 
Kinds (as the true Rhubarb, Rbapontic , and 
O o Alp ine 
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Alpine round-leav’d Dock) two Feet and a half 
afunder at leaft, becaufe thefe produce very 
large Ipreading Leaves j and if they have not 
Tufficient room to grow, the Roots will be fmall. 
When this is done, the Plants will require no 
other Management, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds j and in two or three Years time the 
Roots will be fit for Ufe, when they (hould be 
taken up loon after their Leaves decay in Au¬ 
tumn. But it will be well worth trying, whether 
thole Plants whole Flower-ftems are pinched 
off, loon alter they appear in Spring, (but are 
hever fuffered to flower or feed) do not produce 
better Roots, than thofe which are permitted 
to feed, becaufe we find mod: other Roots 
grow fticky and tough, after they have 
feeded, and not near fo good for Ufe as 
before j and as thefe Plants frequently fend 
dut Flower-ftems the fecond Year, it may be ne- 
ceflary to prevent their Growth in order to en¬ 
courage their Roots. 

LARIX, The Larch-tree. 

There is a particular Sort of this Tree, which 
was brought from America , and is growing 
in the Garden of Mr. Peter Collinfon at Peck- 
ham in Surry , which differs from the European 
Kind, in having darker Shoots. This Kind I 
do not find mentioned by the Botanifts, nor 
has it been long known in J Europe, tho’ it grows 
plentifully in feme of the Northern Parts of 
America. This doth not promife to make fo 
large Trees as the European Kind ; therefore 
Ihould be planted with Trees of lower Growth, 
to form Clumps and Amphitheatres, where it 
will make a Variety in Summer, when its green 
Leaves appear. It may be propagated by Seeds, 
after the lame manner as hath been dire&ed for 
the European Kind, in the former Volume of 
3 'be Gardeners Dillionary ; and being a Native 
of cold Countries, will endure the fevereft 
Cold of this Climate. 

LATHYRUS, Chichling Vetch. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

i. Lathyrus fativus, flore frulluque albo. 
C. B. P. Garden Chichling Vetch, with white 
Flowers and Fruit. 

а. Lathyrus fativus ,, florepurpureo. C. B.P. 
Garden Chichling Vetch, with a purple Flower. 

3. Lathyrus fylveftris major. C. B. P. 
Great wild Chichling Vetch. 

4. Lathyrus fylveftris major, flore atro- 
purpureo. Inft. R. H. Great wild Chichling 
Vetch, with a dark-purple Flower. 

5. Lathyrus latifolius, flore albo. Inft. R. H. 
Everlafting Pea, with a white Flower. 

б. Lathyrus anguftifolius , femine macu¬ 
la fo. C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d Chichling Vetch, 
with a fpotted Seed. 

7. Lathyrus atiguftiflimo folio, Americanus 
variegatus. C. B. P. The moft narrow-leav’d 
American Chichling Vetch, with a variegated 
Flower. 

8. Lathyrus annuus, flore cceruleo , oebri 
filiqua. H. L. B. Annual Chichling Vetch, 
with a blue Flower, and a Pod lhaped like 
Ochrus. 


9. Lathyrus Posticus, flore luteo. Park. 
T'beat. Spaniflj Chichling Vetch, with a yel¬ 
low Flower. 

10. Lathyrus luteus latifnlius. Bot. Monfp. 
Broad-leav’d yellow Chichling Vetch. 

11. Lathyrus angujlifolius, filiqua hirfuta. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d Chichling Vetch, with 
a hairy Pod. 

12. Lathyrus latifolius annuus, filiqua 
articulata hirfutiore. H. R. Par. Broad-leav’d 
annual Chichling Vetch, with a very rough- 
jointed Pod. 

13. Lathyrus anguftiffimo folio, femine ro- 
tundo. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d Chichling 
Vetch, with a round Seed. 

14. I .athyrus anguftiffimo folio, feminean- 
gulofo. II. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d Chichling 
Vetch, with an angular Seed. 

The fir ft Sort here mentioned is frequently 
cultivated for Ufe in feveral Parts of Europe ; 
but in England it is rarely to be met with, 
unleis it be in Botanic Gardens, where it is 
preferved for the fake of Variety. This Plant 
may be cultivated in the lame manner a scares, 
and may be ufed for the fame Purpofes; but 
the beft Method is to few them in Drills about 
eighteen Inches afunder, and fo keep the 
Ground houghed with a Plough to deftroy 
the Weeds between the Rows, in the fame 
manner as is pra&ijed for Peas; by which 
Method the Plants will thrive exceedingly, 
and become a great Improvement to poor 
fandy Land. 

The fccond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of 
the Flower, this having a fine purple Flower, 
and is by many Perfons fowed in Gardens by 
way of Ornament. If the Seeds of this Sort are 
lowed in Autumn, the Plants will come up^ 
and abide the Winter very well; and will flower 
the following May, but if the Seeds are fown 
in the Spring, the Plants will not flower till 
July or Auguft : lo that by lowing at the two 
different Sealons, thefe may be continued in 
Beauty for feveral Months. 

The third Sort has been by feme Perlons 
fown for Feed for Cattle; but it doth not 
anfwer near lo well for this Purpofe as the 
firft Sort: wherefore it is not worth Cultivating. 
The fourth Sort is a Variety of the firft, from 
which it differs in the Colour of the Flower ; 
and is preferved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the fake of Variety. 

The fifth Sort is a Variety of the common 
Everlafting Pea } the Flowers of this, being 
white, are preferved by feveral Perfons for 
the Variety j but it is not fo beautiful as the 
common Sort. This may be propagated in 
the fame manner as is dire&ed for the com¬ 
mon Sort, in the firft Volume of Itbe Gardeners 
Dillionary. 

The nine following Sorts are preferved in 
feme curious Gardens, for the Variety of their 
Flowers. Thefe may all of them be propa¬ 
gated by lowing their Seeds, either in Spring 
or Autumn j but thofe which are fowed in 
Autumn, Ihould have a light Soil, and a warm 
Situation, where the Plants will abide the Win¬ 
ter, and come to flower early the following 
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Spring, and their Seeds will ripen in July: but 
thofe which are (own in the Spring, Ihould 
have an open Expofure, and may be planted 
upon almoft any Soil; for they are not very 
tender Plants in their Culture. Thefe Sorts 
Ihould all of them be lown where they are de- 
ligned to remain ; for they feldom fucceed, 
when they are tranlplanted: lo that where 
they are lown for Ornament, there Ihould be 
fix or eight Seeds, fbwn in a fmall Patch, in 
different Parts of the Borders of the Flower- 
garden ; and when the Plants come up, 
they Ihould be carefully kept clear from Weeds; 
but when they are grown two or three Inches 
high, there Ihould be fome Sticks put down 
by them to fupport them; otherwife they 
will trail on the Ground, and become un- 
fightly; befides, they will trail on whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

The fixth and the fourteenth Sorts, I have 
feen cultivated in fome Kitchen-gardens for 
the Table, and are by the People in fome 
Parts of Germany conftantly eaten as Peas ; 
but as they are not near fo tender or well-tafted 
as Peas, I believe few Perfons in England will 
ever cultivate them for that Purpofe. 


LAVENDULA, Lavender. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 

* 

i* Lavendula latifolia Indica fubcine- 
reai [pica breviore. H. it. Par. Broad-leav’d 
Indian Lavender, with a (hort Spike. 

2 Lavendula latifolia Hifpanica tomen- 
Ufl In ft. JL H. Broad-leav’d woolly Spanijh 
Lavender. 

a. Lavendula latifolia , pore albo. C. B.P. 
Broad-leav’d Lavender, with a white Flower. 

Thefe Sorts are diftinguilhed by moft 
Writers in Botany; but I believe the firft Sort 
here mentioned to be the fame with the broad- 
leav’d barren Lavender, mentioned in the for¬ 
mer Volume of ‘the Gardeners Diftiottary , 
which is a Degeneracy from the common 
Sort; for by planting Slips or Cuttings of this 
Sort,’ they will often alter, and become nar- 
row-leav’d, when the Plants will produce 
Flowers in as great Plenty as the common 
Sort, tho’, while they continue to have broad 
Leaves, they do not produce any Flowers. 

The fecond Sort is not common in England ; 
this was found by Dr. fournefort in Spain. 
The third Sort is a Variety of the common 
broad-leav’d Kind, from which it only differs 

In theColour of the Flower. 

Thefe may all be propagated by Slips or 
Cuttings, which Ihould be planted in the 
Spring, juft before the Plants begin to Ihoot j 
which it kept watered in dry Weather, will 
foon take Root, and moft of them will pro¬ 
duce Flowers the fame Year. They are very 
hardy mrefpeft to Cold, provided they have 
adry hungry Soil, in which they will abide 
many Years, and become woody. 


LAURUS, The Bay-tree. 

To this Article mult be added; 

i. Laurus Americana mas , foliis fubrotmt- 
dis floribus in capitulum collettis. Houjl. Male 


American Bay, with roundilh Leaves, and 
Flowers collected in a Head. 

2. Laurus Americana famina, foliis fub- 
rotundis, fruSlu albo umbellate. Ilotifl. Female 
American Bay, with roundifh Leaves, and 
white Fruit growing in an Umbel. 

Thefe two Sorts were difeovered by the late 
Dr. William Houftotm, at La Vera Cruz , 
from whence he fent the Seeds into Europe , 
which have furnilhed fome curious Gardens with 
the Plants. Thefe being Natives of a warm 
Country, muft be preferved in Stoves; other- 
wife they will not live thro’ the Winter in this 
Climate, elpecially while they are young ; but 
when they have been railed to have Strength, 
they may be kept in a warm Green-houfe, 
without any Fire. During the Summer Months, 
they may be placed in the open Air, in a warm 
(heltered Situation j but they Ihould not re¬ 
main too long abroad in Autumn ; for if the 
Froftlhould pinch them, they will loon decay. 
In warm Weather, the Plants muft be fre¬ 
quently watered; but in Winter they Ihould 
have it more Iparingly, unlcls they are kept 
warm, when they will require a greater Share. 
As thefe Plants retain their Leaves in Winter, 
they make an agreeable Variety amongft other 
Exotic Plants in the Stove. They may 
be propagated by Layers, when the Plants 
are ftrong enough to lend forth good Shoots; 
for as they do not produce Seeds in this 
Country, it will be difficult to obtain them 
from abroad. The beft time to lay down 
the Shoots, is in April , when you Ihould give 
them a Hot-bed, which will greatly forward 
their making of Roots, efpejcially if they are 
duly watered. But they will not have Roots 
enough totranfplant before the next Spring. 

LEPIDIUM, Dittander or Pepper wort. 

The Charablers are ; 

<Lhe Flower confifts of four Leaves , which 
are placed inform of a Crofs , from wbofe Cup 
arifes the Piftillum , which afterward becomes a 
fpear-Jhaped Fruit , which is divided in the mid¬ 
dle by a Partition into two Cells , which contain 
many oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Lepidium latifolium. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Broad-leav’d Dittander, or Poor-man’s 
Pepper. 

2. Lepidium bumile incanum arvenfe. Inf. 
R. H. Low hoary Dittander, or Pepper- 
wort. 

3. Lepidium gramineo folio , five Ibcris. 
Inft. R. H. Grafs-lcav’d Dittander, or Sciatica- 
crels. 

4. Lepidium bumile , minus incanum, Alc- 
picum. Lift. R. H. Low greener Dittander of 
Aleppo. 

5. Lepidium capillaceo folio , fruticofum 
Hifpanicum. Lift. R. U- Shrubby Spanijb Dic- 
tander, with very narrow Leaves. 

6. Lepidium orientate, nafturtii crifipi folic. 

fount. Cor. Eaftern Dittander, with a curled 
Creis-ieaf. 

7. Lepidium orientate , nafturtii folio, caula 
veficario. faurn. Cor. Eaftern Dittander, with 
a Crefs-leaf, and a fwelling Stalk. 

8. Le- 
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. 8. Lepidium orientate, caryopbylli folio. 
Stourn. C r <r. Eaftern Dittander, with a Clove- 
gilly-flower-leaf. 

Thefirft and third Sorts are dire&ed by 
the College oif Phyficians to be ufed in Medi¬ 
cine. The firft grows wild in fome Parts of 
England, but is generally cultivated in Gar¬ 
dens for Ufe. The Herb and Root of this 
Sort were formerly ufed in Sauce, to give a 
warrobitingTafte thereto: and fome poor People 
have mixed a few of the Leaves in their Sal- 
lads, for the fame Purpofe. This Sort is eafily 
propagated by planting any Imall Pieces of the 
Root, either in Spring or Autumn, after the 
manner dire&ed for Horfe-radift? j but it 
(hould be placed in fome odd Corner of the 
Garden, and not near other Plants, becaufe 
the Roots will fpread and lhoot up at a great 
Diftance, lo as to over-run the Ground where 
it is planted. 

The third Sort may be propagated by Seeds; 
which (hould be (own in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they (hould be thin¬ 
ned, fo as to leave them eight or ten Inches 
afunder, and keep them clear from Weeds; 
which is all the Culture they require. The fe- 
cond Year the Plants will produce Seeds, and 
the old Roots will remain ieveral Years, pro¬ 
vided they are not in too rich Ground. The 
Leaves and Seeds of this Plant are uled in Me¬ 
dicine. 

The fecond and fourth Sorts are trailing 
Plants, which propagate very fall by their 
creeping Roots; thefe are prefer ved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety, but there is little Beauty 
in them. 

The fifth Sort was difcovered by Dr. Stour- 
nefort in Spain. This grows (hrubby, and 
will abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
in the open Air, provided it is planted on a 
poor dry Soil. It may be propagated either 
by Seeds or Cuttings. 

The other three Sorts were difcovered by 
Dr. Stouruefort in the Levant , from whence 
he fent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. Thefe are alfo preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for the lake of Variety, and may be 
eafily propagated by Seeds. 

lepidocarpodendron. 

We have no Englijh Name for this Genus. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a large fcaly Flower-cup, in which 
are included many Florets, Jome of which are 
apetalous, and appear like Hairs, and others are 
Hermaphrodite ; from the middle of the Flowers 
arifes the Ovary , which is inclofed in a Sheath ; 
the Seeds have long Plumes like Feathers ad¬ 
hering to them. 

The Species are; 

i. Lepidocarpodendron folio faligno 
lato, caule purpurafeente. Boerb. Lepidocar¬ 
podendron with a broad Willow-leaf, and a 
purplilh Stalk. 

a. Lepidocarpodendron foliis angufiis 
longis falignis, nervo rubro , fiorum plumis vi- 
olaceo-purpureis. Boerb. Lepidocarpodendron 
with long narrow Willow-leaves, having a 


led Vein, and the Plumes of the Flowers of a 
violet-purple Colour. 

3. Lepidocarpodendron foliis anguftifft - 
'inis gramineis , fruftu cancellato, femme coro¬ 
nate. Boerb. Lepidocarpodendron with very 
narrow grafs Leaves, a hooded Fruit, and a 
crowned Seed. 

There are Ieveral other Sorts of thefe Trees, 
which naturally grow in the Country near 
the Cape of Good Hope, from whence thofe 
here mentioned were brought into the Eu¬ 
ropean Gardens; where they are preferved by 
the Curious to add to the Variety in the 
Green-houfe. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for Cono- 
carpodendron , and the, Plants may alfo be 
treated as thofe; wherefore it will be needleli 
to repeat it in this Place. 

LEUCANTHEMUM, Ox-eye Daily. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume 
are; f 

1. Leucanthemum montanum, foliis ebryf- 
anthemi. Juft. R. H. Mountain Ox-eye Daily, 
with Corn-marygold-leaves. 

2. Leucanthemum gramineo folio. In ft 
R. H. Grafs-leav’d Ox-eye Daily. 

3. Leucanthemum latifftmo folio, flore 
maximo. Inft.R.H. Broadeft-leav’d Ox-eye 
Daily, with a large Flower. 

4. Leucanthemum Lufttanicum, argenteo 
laciniato folio. Inft. R. H. Portugal Ox-eye 
Daily, with a filver jagged Leaf. 

5- Leucanthemum Americanum frute- 
feens, foliis latis conjugatis & afperis, flore albo , 
capitulis fquamofis. Houft. Shrubby American 
Ox-eye Daify, with broad rough Leaves 
growing oppofite, a white Flower, and a fcaly 
Cup. 3 

The four firll-mentioned Sorts are hardy 
Plants, which will live in the open Air in 
England: they may be propagated by fowing 
their Seeds on a Bed of frelh light Earth^ 
in the Beginning of March ; and when the 
Plants begin to appear, they Ihould be care¬ 
fully cleared from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather they Ihould be refrelhed with Water 
which will greatly promote their Growth! 
When they are about two Inches high, they 
Ihould be tranfplanted into Beds, at about 
eight Inches Diftance, obferving to water 
then until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they will require no other Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, till the 
Autumn following, when they Ihould be tran£ 
planted into the large Borders of the Pleafure- 
garden, where they are defigned to remain • 
in which Places they will afford an agreeable 
Variety, when intermixed with other hardy 
dowering Plants, and will abide a long time. 

The fifth Sort was difcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun at Campechy , from 
whence he lent the Seeds into Europe, whereby 
many Gardens have been llored with this 
Plant. This Sort, being a F^ative of a warm 
Country, will not live in this Climate, unlels 
it is placed in a Stove in the Winter: but in 
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the Middle of Summer, it will abide the open 
Air in a warm Situation, and will thrive bet¬ 
ter at that Sealbn abroad, than if it were kept 
in the Stove ; becaufe the Leaves of this Plant 
are very fubjeft to contract Filth, and Infe&s 
lodge upon them ; whereby the Plants are 
rendered unfightly, and feldom thrive. This 
Sort may be propagated by Cuttings during 
the Summer Months, which (hould be planted 
in Pots filled with frefh Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to (hade them until they have taken 
Boot, and give them plenty of Water: and 
when the Cuttings are rooted, they fhould 
be placed in the open Air in a warm Situation, 
where they may remain until the Latter-end 
of i September, when they fhould be removed 
into the Stove, obferving to let them haye a 
large Share of frelh Air in the Day-time, wh le 
the Weather continues moderate ; but as the 
Cold increafes, they (hould be fecured there¬ 
from. Thefe Plants, requiring but a moderate 
Warmth in Winter, (hould be placed with the 
more hardy Stove-plants, and muft be often rc- 
frefiied with Water. With this Management, 
they will grow eight or ten Feet high, and add 
to the Variety in the Stove. 

LICHEN } Liverwort. 

There being two Sorts of this Plant, which 
are ufed in Medicine, and one of thofe being 
accounted a fovereign Remedy for the Bite of 
mad Dogs, I thought it would not be impro¬ 
per to mention them here, tho’ they are Plants 
which cannot be propagated by any Method, 
except by paring up the Turf of Grafs whereon 
they grow, and laying it down in iome moift 
fhady Place ; where, if the Turf takes Root 
and thrives, thefe Plants will fpread and do 
well. The two Sorts are ; 

i. Lichen petraus latifolius , Jive Hepatica 
font ana. C.B.P. Common broad-lea v’d Liver¬ 
wort. 

a. Lichen terrejlriscinereus. Raii Syn. Afh- 
coloured ground Liverwort. 

The firft Sort grows on the Sides of Wells, 
and in moift (hady Places, not only on the 
Ground, but on Stones, Bricks, or Wood. Of 
this there arefeveral Varieties, which are diftin- 
guifhed by the Curious in Botany : but as they 
are Plants of no Ufe, I (hall not enumerate 
them here. 

The fecondSort (which is ufed to cure the 
Bite of mad Dogs) grows on Commons and 
open Heaths, where the Grafs is (hort, in moft 
Parts of England , efpecially on Declivities, 
and on the Sides of Pits. This fpreads on the 
Surface of the Ground; and when in Perfec¬ 
tion, is of an Alh-colour; but as it grows old, 
it alters, and becomes of a Dark-colour. This 
is often carried into Gardens with the Turf 
which is laid for Walks and Slopes; and where 
the Soil is moift and cool, it will fpread, and 
be difficult to deftroy, fo that it renders the 
Grafs unfightly : but this is the only Method 
yet known to have it grow in Gardens, where 
t is defired. 

This is efteemed a fovereign Remedy for the 
Bite of mad Dogs, and hath been for many 
Vol. II. 


Years ufed with great Succefs. It was com¬ 
municated to the Royal Society by Mr. George 
Dampier, whole Uncle had long ufed this 
Plant, to cure the Bite of mad Dogs on 
Men and Animals , with infallible Succefs. The 
Method of taking it he has delivered as fol¬ 
io weth : u Take of the Herb, and dry it either 
in an Ovtn, by the Fire, or in the Sun j then 
powder it, and pafs it thro’ a fine Sieve ; mix 
this with an equal Quantity of fine-powdered 
Pepper. The common Dofe of this Mixture is 
four Scruples, which may be taken in warm 
Milky Beery Ale, or Broth. ” He alfb advifes, 
that the Part bitten be well walhed, as alfo the 
Cloaths of the Peifon who is bit, left any of 
the Snivel or Drivel of the mad Dog fhould 
remain. If the Perfon bitten be full-grown, he 
adviled, that he be blooded before the Medi¬ 
cine is taken j and to ufe the Remedy as foon 
after the Bite as polfible, as alfo to repeat the 
Dole two or three leveral Mornings falling. 

LIGUSTRUM ; Privet. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Ligustrum Capenfe fempervirens, folio 
crajfo fubrotundo. Hort. Eltb. Ever-green Pri¬ 
vet of the Cape of Good Hopey with a thick 
roundifh Leaf. 

2. Ligustrum Mgyptiacum, Albenna vel 
Alcanna Arabum. Jejf. Egyptian Privet, called 
Alhenna or Alcanna by the Arabians. 

3. Ligustroides, quod Ligujlrum America- 
num aculeatum,fruftu tejliculato. Plum. Prickly 
American Privet, with tefticulated Fruit. 

The firft Sort is a Native of the Cape of 
Good Hopey from whence it was brought into 
the Gardens in Holland, where it hath been 
propagated, and communicated to leveral Parts 
of Europe. This Plant, being pretty hardy, 
may be preferved in a common Green-houfe, 
with Oranges , Myrtles , &c. where it will make 
an agreeable Variety. It may be propagated 
by laying down the tender Shoots, which will 
take Root in one Year, and may then be 
tranfplanted into fmall Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth, obferving to water and (hade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they may be treated in the lame manner 
as Myrtles, or any other hardy Exotic Plant, 
which requires to be houfed in Winter. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in Egypt , 
and fome other Places in the Eaft, from whence 
the Seeds have been lent to Europe j and many 
of the Plants have been railed, which proved lb 
tender, that few of them have been preferved. 
The Leaves of this Tree dried and powdered, 
are a great Merchandife throughout the Eurkijb 
Empire, and the neighbouring Countries, 
where it is ufed to dye the Hair and Nails of 
the Inhabitants of a yellow Colour. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be (own early in the Spring on a 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they (hould be tranfplanted into feparate fmall 
Pots filled with frefh rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they 
muft be treated after the lame manner as 
the young Coffee-trees , and muft be conftantly 
P p pre- 
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preferved in the Stove; for they are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Climate) even 
irt the warmeft Sea fon of the Year. 

The third Sort was difcovered by Father 
Flumier in America: the Seeds of this Plant 
were lent into England by the late Dr. iVilliam 
Houfloun , who gathered them at Campecby. 
This Sort is tender,and requires to be preferved 
in Stoves during the Winter-fealbn ; other wile 
it will not live in this Country. 

This Sort will grow to the Height of ten 
or twelve Feet in this Country * and being 
more hardy than the former, will thrive in the 
open Air during the Summer-months, pro¬ 
vided it is placed in a warm Situation ; and in 
Winter it may be placed in a Stove with Plants 
which require only a moderate Warmth to 
preferve them. This Plant muft be frequently 
watered; for it grows naturally on moift fwampy 
Soils, near the Sea. Thei'e may be both pro¬ 
pagated by laying down their Branches in the 
Spring; which, if duly watered, will be rooted 
by the next Spring ; when they may be taken 
off, and tranfplanted into Pots filled with frelh 
light Earth, and then plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, which will greatly 
promote their taking new Root 5 but they 
muft be watered and (haded until they are 
rooted ; then they may be treated in the fame 
manner as the old Plants. 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS ; Lily-afphodcl. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Lilio-Asphodelus Amcricanus femper- 
rpirens maximus polyantbos alb us. Hort, Eltb. 
Greateft ever-grecn American Afphodel-lily, 
with many white Flowers. 

2. Lilio-Asphodelus luteus minor, Infi. 
R. H. The lefler yellow Afphodel-lily. 

3. Lilio-Asphodelus Pbceniceus minor. 
JnJt.R. H. The lefler red Afphodel-lily. 

4. Lilio-Asphodelus Amcricanus, flore um¬ 
bellate albo , cofla purpurea not at 0 . Plum. Cat. 
American Afphodel-lily, with white Flowers 
growing in an Umbel, and a Stalk marked 
with Purple. 

^ Lilio-Asphodelus Amertcanus , joins 
fall #, flore umbellato maxitno putpureo. Plum. 
Cat. American Afphodel-lily, with Leaves like 
the Squill, and large purple Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

6. Lilio-Asphodelus AftiericattHS vijohus^ 
flore fingulari pttrpureo. Plum. Cat. American 
Lily-afphode), with two Leaves, and a Angle 
purple Flower. , ^ 

The firft, fourth, fifth, and Gxth Sorts, be- 
ing Natives of the warm Parts of America, muft 
be preferved in Stoves, otherwife they will 
not live through the Winter in this Country. 
Thefe may be propagated very eafiiy; for 
their Roots creep under Ground, and fend 
forth many new Plants at a Diftance from the 
dd Root, which (bouH be taken off in the 
Spring, and each Plant put into a pretty large 
foparate Pot, filled with rich light Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, to forward their taking new 
Root: they muft alfo be frequently retrefeed 
with Water; but it muft not be given ha large 


Quantities, efpecially until they have taken 
good Root, left it Ihould rot the tender 

Fibres. 

Thefe Plants thrive and produce their 
Flowers plentifully in England, when they are 
conftantly kept plunged in the Bark-ftove; 
for the Fibres of the Roots will frequently 
creep thro’ the Holes at the Bottom of the 
Pots, and ftrike into the Bark, which is of 
great Service to the Plantsi During the Win- 
ter feafon, when they are not very free in 
Growth, they Ihould not have too much Wa* 
ter; but in Summer they will require to have 
plenty of Water in hot Weather. When the 
Pots are filled with the Roots, they Ihould be 
taken out and divided to propagate them; the 
beft Time for this, is when the Leaves are in 
the leaft vigorous State, which is generally in 
March. When thefe Roots are parted, it Ihould 
be done with Care, fo as not to break or bruife 
the larger Roots; for thole bruifed are very 
fubjedf to rot. Thefe Plants Ihould not be 
fhifted out of the Pots too often, becaufe that 
will prevent their Flowering; for where the 
Roots are confined, (provided it be not too 
much) they will always flower moft freely; 
fo that they need not be tranfplanted oftener 
than once every Year. 

In Summer, when the Weather is hot, thefe 
Plants Ihould have a large Share of free Air, 
by opening theGlafles of the Stove; but they 
Ihould never be placed abroad in the open Air, 
for they are too tender to thrive abroad in this 
Climate in the warmeft Seafons. Thefe Plants 
ufually flower in June , July, and Auguft ; tho’ 
fometimes they will flower both earlier and 
later in the Year: and when they are in Flower, 
they afford an agreeable Scent, and make a 
fine Appearance. 

The fecond and third Sorts are very hardy 
Plants, which will thrive in almoft any Soil or 
Situation, and increafe greatly by their Roots. 
Thefe are to be managed in the fame manner 
as hath been directed in the former Volume 
of 2 fbe Gardeners Dictionary, for the two larger 
Sorts. 

L 1 LIO-HYACINTHUS; Lily-byacintb. 

The Characters are j 

It bath a Lily-flower, which is compofed of 
fix Leaves, and Jbaped like the Flower of Hya¬ 
cinth ; wbofe Pointal afterward becomes a glo¬ 
bular pointed Fruit, for the moft part three-cor¬ 
nered, and divided into three Cells, in which 
are contained many Seeds,which are almoft round, 
lo thefe Notes muft be added , £be Roots, which 
are fcaly, and Jbaped like tbofe of the Lily. 

The Species are; 

1. Lilio-Hyacinthus vulgaris, flore ccs- 
ruleo. Infi. R. H. Common Lily-hyacinth, 
with a blue Flower. 

2. Lilio-Hyacinthus vulgaris, flore ni - 
Veo. Infi. R. H. Common Lily-hyacinth, 
with a {now-white Flower. 

3. Lilio-Hyacinthus vulgaris , flore ru- 
btilo. Infi. R. H. Common Lily-hyacinth, 
with a red Flower. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Off-fets from 
their Roots, in the fame manner as Lilies 
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and Crown Imperials ; the belt Time to 
take up their Roots is in July, foon after the 
Leaves are decayed. Thefe Roots may be 
dried in a (hady Place, and kept out of the 
Ground ’till Michaelmas ; when they fhould be 
planted in the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
amongft other hardy bulbous and tuberofe- 
roored Flowers, where they will make a pretty 
Diverfity the following Spring, when they are 
in Plower. 

They will thrive in almoft any Soil, which is 
not over-moift, or too ftrong Clay, and in 
almoft any Situation which is open, and not 
fbaded by Trees. The Roots fhoulJ be planted 
Iburr or five Inches deep; and where they are 
planted in a Bed by themfelves, fhould be placed 
about a Foot Diftance from each other: but as 
they are very hardy, and do not require any 
Covering, they are very proper for adorning 
the large Borders of the Flower-garden. 

The Roots may remain in the Ground un* 
difturbed two or three Years; which is the 
better Method to obtain a large Increale of 
their Roots, than if they are removed every 
Year. When the Roots are taken up and dried, 
the Off-fets fhould beintirely feparated from the 
rid Roots; .and thofe which are fmall, muft be 
foon planted again in a Nurfery-bed at about 
five or fix Inches Diftance, where they may 
remain for a Year two, until they have ac¬ 
quired Strength to flower; when they may 
be tran(planted into the Borders of the Flower- 
garden. The Off-lets being fmall, muft never 
remain long out of the Ground, becaufe they 
are fubjeft to fhrivel; and then, if they are 
planted, and there fhould happen much Rain 
foon after, they will perifh. Thefe Plants 
flower the Latter-end of April , or the Begin¬ 
ning of May , when they make a pretty Appea— 
ance, their Flowers being in Shape like the 
Starry Hyacinth. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fbwn in Pots or Cafes 
filled with frefh light Earth, foon after they 
are ripe ; and muft be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been direded for the Lilies 
and Martagons in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Di£fionary. The Plants raifcd from 
Seeds will not flower until they are four or 
five Years old, which difeoarages moft People 
attempting to propagate them by that Method; 
tbo*, if it was more pradifed, there might be a 
greater Variety of thefe Flowers, than are at 
prefan to be round ; fmee it was by this Me¬ 
thod that the great Variety of curious Flowers 
now iu being were obtained. 

LILIO NARCISSUS } Lily-daffodiL 
To this Article muft be added $ 

1. Lilio-Narcissus Jacobxus fotifolias 
Indicus , rubro Jlore. Mor. Hift . Broad-leaved 
Indian Lily-daffodil, with a red Flower. 

2. Lilio-Narcissus Indicusmaximusfphx- 
ricus , florihns plurimis rubris lift ace is. Mor. 
Hift. Greateft Indian Lily-daffodil, with many 
lily-fhaped fpherical Flowers. 

3. Lilio-Narcissus Indicus pumilus foty- 
antbos. Mor. Hift. Dwarf Indian Lily-daffodil, 
with many Flowers. 


4. Li lio-Na rcis s us Zeylankus latifolius , 
fioreniveo externe linea purpurea Jiriato. Broad- 
leav’d Lily-daffodil of Ceylon , with a fnow- 
white Flower, ftriped with purple Lines on the 
Outfide. 

5. Lilio-Narciss us Indicus , pumilus mo* 
nanthos alhus. Mor. Hift. Dwarf Indian Lily- 
daffodil, with one white Flower. 

6. Lilio-Narciss us luteus vernus. lift, 
R. H. Yellow fpring Lily-daffodil. 

7. Lilio-Narcissus luteus autumnalis ma¬ 
jor. Inft. A. H. Greater yellow autumnal 
Lily-daffodil, commonly called Autumnal Nar- 
ciffus. 

8. Lilio-Narcissus luteus multiplex au¬ 
tumnalis. Inft.K.H. Autumnal yellow Lily- 
daffodil, with double Flowers. 

9. Lilio-Narcissus Becticus luteus minor 
odoratijfmus. Inft. A. II. Leffer yellow Lily- 
daffodil of Beetia , with very fweet Flowers, 

The firft, fecond, third and fourth Sorts, 
being very tender Plants, require to be placed 
in a warm Stove, other wife they will not abide 
the Winter in this Climate; thefe are propa¬ 
gated by Offfets from their Roots, becaufe 
they rarely produce good Seeds in Europe. The 
beft Time to tranfplant the Roots, and to 
take the Off-fets from rhem, is in the Spring, 
before they put out new Leaves. Thefe Roots 
fhould be planted in Pots filled with frefh 
light fandy Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferv- 
ing to refrefh them gently in warm Weather: 
but they fhould not have too much Moifture ; 
for that will rot the Roots, efpecially when 
they are newly tranfplanccd, or at a Seafbn 
when they are not in Adion. The beft Method 
to incrcafe the Roots, andtohave them flower 
ftrong and conftantly, is to keep the Pots conti¬ 
nually plunged in the Bark-bed in the Stove j for 
when they are placed on Benches m the Stove, 
the extreme Fibres of the Roots, which are at 
the Bottom and Sidesof the Pots, arc never well 
nourifhed j wherefore they do not produce their 
Flowers fh conftantly or ftrong, as thofe which 
are plunged. In hot Weather thefe Flams 
fhould have a large Share of firefh Air, by 
opening the Glafres of the Stove j but in 
cold Weather they muft be kept warm, other- 
wife the Roots will decay. Thefe Plants do 
not flower regularly at any Seafon of tbe 
Year; for fometimes they will flower in the 
Spring, and at other times late in the Summer, 
or in Autumn ; fb that the time of trans¬ 
planting their Roots fhould be varied ac¬ 
cording to the rime of their Flowering j far 
thofe which flower in the Spring, commonly 
drop their Leaves about Align ft, when it is a 
proper time to tranfplant them ; whereas 
thofe which flower in Autumn, will not drop 
their Leaves until the Middle of Winter. 
Therefore thefe muft not be removed onril the 
Middle or Latter-end of March: fb that, when¬ 
ever their Leaves are decayed, and the Roots 
appear to be ina&ive, they may fafely be 
tranfplanted, provided it be not in the Middle 
of Winter. Thefe Plants, producing very 
beautiful Flowers, are worrhy of a Place in 
every good Stove, there being very few Exotic 

Plants, 
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Plants, which make To fine an Appearance as 
thefe, when they are in Flower. 

The fifth Sort is much more hardy than any 
of the former, but will not abide the Cold of 
our Winters in England, if planted in the 
open Air : fo that this Sort (hould be .treated 
in the fame manner as hath been direded 
for the Guernfey and Belladonna Lilies , in the 
former Volume of ftbe Gardeners Diflinary. 
This Sort is alio propagated by Off-lets from 
the Roots, but it increafes (lowly in this 
Country. 

The fixth, feventh, eighth, and ninth Sorts 
will thrive in the open Air in this Country $ 
but the feventh Sort is the only common Kind 
in England: the others are preferved by fome 
few People, who are curious in collcding 
uncommon Flowers. Theie are all propagated 
by OfF-fets j for they feldom produce Seed 
in England. The beft Time to tranfplant 
the Autumnal Kinds, is in July , when their 
Leaves are intirely decayed : but their Roots 
fhould not be kept long out of the Gronnd ; 
for they always begin to fhoot out new Fibres 
in Augufl, and in September they produce their 
Flowers; fo that coming fo late in the Seafon, 
they are the more efteemed, becaufe there are 
not a very great Variety of more beautiful 
Flowers then in Perfection. Theie Plants, being 
of humble Growth, are proper to intertpix with 
Colchicums, Autumnal Crocus's, and Cyclamens , 
in fome of the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where they will make a pretty Appearance for 
about a Month in the Autumn-fealon. 

They will thrive in almoft any Soil or Situa¬ 
tion, provided it be not too wet; for too great 
Moifture in Winter,!ying long near their Roots, 
will rot them, becaule at that Seafon they are 
in the greateft V igour ; for after the Flowers 
are paft, their green Leaves continue growing 
moil part of the Winter j and as the Warmth 
comes on in the Spring, their Leaves decay. 

The Sort which flowers in the Spring (hould 
not be tranfplanted fo foon as the others ; for 
the Leaves of this do not decay ’till toward the 
Middle of July, fo that thefe Roots fhould 
be tranlplanted in Augufl. This requires an 
Eaft or Soutb-Eaft Border ; for if they are 
planted too much in the Shade, they will not 
flower fo well, as when they have a more open 
or warm Situation. The Roots of all thefe 
Sorts (hould remain untranfplanted two or three 
Years; for if they are removed every Year, 
they will not flower near fo ftrong, nor pro¬ 
duce fo great Increafo, as when they remain 
undifturbed: but then the Surface of the Bor¬ 
ders in which they are planted, (hould be 
cleaned from Weeds, and gently ftirred, when 
the green Leaves are decayed, and a little fre(h 
Earth fpread over the Borders; which will 
greatly encourage the Roots, and caufo them 
to flower ftrong. 

LIL 1 UM ; Lily. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Lilium purpureum minus , flore pleno. 
C.B.P. Letter red Lily, with a double Flower. 

2. Lilium cruentum polyantbos. Hort.Eyft. 
Fiery Lily, with many Flowers. 
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3. Lilium bulbiferurn latifolium majus. CB.P. 
Greater broad-leav’d bulb-bearing Lily. 

4. Lilium bulbiferumminus.C.B.P. Smaller 
bulb bearing Lily. 

5. Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
albicante. C.B.P. The Martagon with a whitilh 
Flower. 

6. Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
tnaculis rubris inordinatis afperfo. The Marta¬ 
gon with Flowers fpotted inordinately with Red. 

7. Lilium floribus ref’exis, montanum, flore 
cameo. H R. Par. The pale red or flefli- 
coloured Martagon. 

8. Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, lon- 
giore flpica. C B.P. The Martagon with a 
long Spike of Flowers. 

9 Lilium floribus reflexis variis, five ter- 
tium. C B. P. The ftriped Martagon. 

10. Li liu m floribus reflexis, poly ant bos al¬ 
bum punttatum. C. B. P. The white-fpotted 
Martagon, with many Flowers. 

11. Lilium Byzantinum ferotinum, Hort. 
Eyft. The late-flowering Martagon of Con- 
flantinople. 

12. Lilium floribus reflexis , Americanum 
maximum,flore rubente, ferotinum. The greateft 
American late-flowering Martagon, with red 
Flowers. 

The fir ft, fecond, and third Sorts of Lily 
are not very common in the Englijb Gardens 
at prefent, but fome Years fince they were in 
greater Plenty j for as the Tafte in Gardening 
has greatly changed in England of late Years, 
few People have been curious enough to 
preferve many of the good old Flowers; but 
have been fond of introducing new Kinds, 
which are not fo beautiful as many of the old 
ones, which they turned out to make room 
for the new ones. Thefe Sorts are fometimes 
found in fome old Country Gardens, which 
have not been torn to Pieces, from whence fome 
few Perfons have retrieved them. In Holland 
they are more curious in preferving all the 
Kinds of bulbous and tuberofe-rooted Flowers, 
than in moft other Parts of Europe ; fo that 
they have a very great Variety of thefe old 
Flowers in their Gardens. 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in feveral 
Gardens near London: this may be increafed 
very faft, by planting the fmall Bulbs, which 
come out upon the Stalks between the Leaves, 
which will foon become ftrong Roots for Flower¬ 
ing ; but thefe Bulbs fhould not be taken off, 
until the Stalks are beginning to decay. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh Sorts of Martagon deferve a 
Place in every curious Flower-garden, for the 
Variety of their Flowers. Thefe are all pre¬ 
ferved by the curious Florifts in Holland , 
but are not very common in the Englijb 
Gardens. 

The twelfth Sort was font from Penfylvauia 
(where it grows in the Woods) to Mr. Peter 
Collin/on, who has a great Variety of thefe 
curious Flowers in his Garden at Peckbam. 

They are all hardy Plants, and require very 
little Care to preferve them, which renders 
them more valuable. The Manner of pro¬ 
pagating them having been exhibited in the 
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former Volume of fhe.Gardeners Diftionary, 
I (hall not repeat it here. 

LINARIA, Toad-flax. 

To this Article muft be added; 

i. Linaria fegetum, nummularicefolio vil- 
lofo. Inft. R. H. Corn Toad-flax, with a 
hairy Money-wort-leaf, commonly called Flu- 
ellin or Female-fpeedwell. 

a. Linaria fegetum, nummularice folio au~ 
rito 6? villofo, flore luteo. Inft. R. H. Corn 
Toad-flax, with a hairy-ear’d Money-wort- 
leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

3. Linaria pumila vulgatior arvenfis. Inf. 
R. H. Common low annual Toad-flax. 

4. Linaria bederaceo folio glabro , feu 
Cymbalaria vulgaris. Inft. R. H. Toad-flax 
with a fmooth Ivy-leaf, commonly known 
by the Name of Cymbalaria. 

5. Linaria quadrifolia lutea.CB.P. Four- 
leav’d yellow Toad-flax. 

6- Linaria annua anguftifolia , flofeulis al- 
bis longius caudatis. Zriumpbet. Narrow-leav’d 
annual Toad-flax, with fmall white Flowers, 
having long Tails or Spurs. 

7. Linaria quadrifolia fupina. C. B. P. 
Trailing four-leav d Toad-flax. 

8. Linaria capillaceo folio, odor a. C. B. P. 
Sweet-fmelling Toad-flax, with a very narrow 
Leaf 

9. Linaria orient alls, flore luteo maximo. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Toad-flax, with a very 
large yellow Flower. 

10. Linaria latifolia tripbylla , flore pur- 
pureo magno , nCiu aureo. Inft. R. H. Broad 
three-leaved Toad flax, with a large purple 
Flower having a golden Standard. 

11. Linaria annua anguftifolia, flore ma- 
jore luteo. Mor. Hift. Narrow-leav’d annual 
Toad-flax, with a larger yellow Flower. 

‘The firft Sort here mentioned, is dire&ed 
by the College of Phyficians, 'to be ufed in 
Medicine; this (lands in their Catalogue of 
Simples under .the Title of Elatine. This and 
the lecond Sort grow wild amongft the Com, 
in divers Parts of England. They are 
both annual Plants, which (catter their Seeds 
where-ever they are permitted to grow, and 
the young Plants generally come up in 
Autumn; (o that they are more frequently to 
be met with amongft Wheats Rye , and other 
Crops which are town in Autumn, than in 
fuch Lands as are ploughed in the Spring. The 
Flowers of thefe Plants are very (mail, and 
come out at the Joints dole to the Foot-ftalks 
of the Leaves, and the whole Plant trails 
on the Ground; they ufually flower in June, 
and their Seeds are ripe in Auguft. 

The third Sort is a low annual Plant, which 
is very common on arable Land in mod Parts 
of England ; but is toldom admitted into Gar¬ 
dens. 

The fourth Sort was originally brought 
from abroad, but is now become 10 common 
in many Parts of England , as to be thought 
a Native by tome Pertons. This has been 
efteemed a Plant very efficacious in tome Dis¬ 
tempers, but is not ufed by any of th£ 
Englijh Phyficians at prefent. It grows not 
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only on the Ground, but on Walls, Pales, or 
whatever Place the Seeds fall; by which means 
it becomes a very troubletome Weed, where- 
ever it is Suffered to feed. 

The other Sorts are not Inhabitants of this 
Country; but are by the Curious preferved 
in their Gardens, for the Variety of their 
Flowers. They are all of them Plants of 
Ihort Duration, (eldom continuing after they 
have perto&ed their Seeds; to that where 
the Seeds are not permitted to Scatter, they, 
(hould be town every Year, in order to pre- 
torve the Kinds. The Seeds lhould be town in 
the Places where they are defigned to remain; 
for the Plants do not thrive to well, when they 
are tran(planted. Some of theto Seeds may be 
town in the Autumn, on a dry Soil, where the 
Plants will come up, and abide the Winter; 
and theto will flower much (boner the follow¬ 
ing Year, than thoto which are Sown in the 
Spring ; to that good Seeds may be certainly 
obtained from thoto, whereas the Seeds of 
tome Sorts do not ripen well in bad Seatons 
on fuch Plants which come up from the Spring- 
towing. But by towing at the two Seatons, 
there will be a longer Continuance of the 
Plants in Flower. 

As theto Plants require no farther Care, 
when they come up, but to thin them where 
they grow too doto, and to keep them clear 
from Weeds; they may be allowed room 
in the Borders of large Gardens, where they 
will add to the Variety ; for they are Plants 
which do not (pread far, and may therefore 
be preferved in proper Compafs; by which 
means the different Colours of their Flowers 
will make a pretty Appearance amongft other 
hardy Plants. 

LIPPIA. 

This Plant was to named by the late Dr. 
IViUiam Huuftoun , who difeovered it at La 
Vera Cruz , in Honour to Dr. Auguft us Lippi , a 
famous Botanift, who travelled to Egypt , and 
difeovered many new Plants. 

The Charalters are; 

It bath an anomalous Flower , conflfting of one 
Leaf, wbicb is divided into four Parts, and 
refts on the Embryo, wbicb afterwards becomes 
tbe Fruit, having two Seeds, wbicb are inclofed 
in a fmall Covering. 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
pretont; (viz) 

Lippia arborefeens, foliis conjugatis oblon- 
gis, capitulis fquamofis & rotundis. Houft. Tree 
Lippia, with oblong Leaves growing by Pairs, 
and having round toaly Heads. 

This Plant, in the Country of its native 
Growth, commonly rifestothe Height of eigh¬ 
teen or twenty Feet, and hath a rough Bark: 
the Branches come out by Pairs oppofite, 
as alto the Leaves, which are oblong, pointed, 
and a little (awed on their Edges. From the 
Wingsof the Leaves come out the Foot-ftalks, 
which fuftain many round toaly Heads, 
about the Size of a large Grey Pea, in 
which are many (mall yellow Flowers appearing 
between the Scales, which are fucceeded by 
the Seed-velfels. 
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The Seeds of* this Plant were fent to feveral 
curious Gardens in Europe , where feme of the 
Plants have been railed ; but as the Country 
from whence it came, is very warm, the 
Plants will not thrive in this Climate, un> 
lefi they are preferved in a warm Stove. 
Thefe may be treated in the fame manner as 
the other Ihrubby Plants, which are Natives 
of warm Countries; which is, to keep them 
always in the Stove, plunged in the Bark- 
bed, obferving to give them a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, and frequently 
refrelh them with Water; but in Winter they 
muft be watered more Iparingly, and be kept 
in a moderate Degree of Warmth; otherwife 
they will not live thro’ the Winter, efpecially 
while they are young; but when they have 
acquired Strength, they may endure a lefs 
Share of Warmth. 

As the Plants advance in their Growth, 
they Ihould be Ihifted into larger Pots; but 
this Ihould not be too often repeated: for if 
they are removed into new Pots every Spring, 
it will be as often as they require; lo that when 
thele, and many other Exotic Plants, are too 
often removed, they do not thrive lo well as 
when they are permitted to fill the Pots with 
their Roots. The beft time to Ihift thele 
Plants is in Aprils at which time the Tan of 
the Hot-bed Ihould be ftirred, and frelh Tan 
mixed with it, to increafe the Heat. The 
Earth in which thefe Plants are planted, Ihould 
be frefh and light, but not too rich. 

LOBELIA. 

The Charafters are; 

It hath a tubulous anomalous Flower , confijling 
of one Leaf, which is divided into many Parts , 
each being Jhaped fomewbat like a Tongue, and 
are fpread open like a Hand ; this is inclofed in 
the Cup, which afterward becomes a foft oval 
Fruity which is full of Juicey and furrounds a 
Nut of the fame Shape , which has a bard Shell. 

We know but one Sort of this Plant; 
(viz.) 

Lobelia frutefeensy portulaca folio. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby Lobelia, with a Purllain- 
leaf. 

This Plant was named by Father Plumier, 
who dilcovered it in America, in Honour to 
Dr. Lobely a learned Botanift, who publilhed 
the Figures of a great Number of Plants at 
Antwerp in 1581, and two or three other Books 
of Botany before that Time. 

The Seeds of this Plant were fent to England, 
by Mr .Catesby in the Year 1724, who ga¬ 
thered them in the Bahama ijlands , 'where 
the Plants grow in Plenty, n?ar the Shore of 
the Sea; and lince that time the Seeds have 
been lent to England by Dr. William Houf- 
toun , who gathered them at La Vera Cruz ; 
fo that I believe the Plant is common in molt 
of the warm Parts of America. 

It is propagated by Seed, which muft be 
procured from the Countries of its natural 
Growth; for the Plants will not produce them 
in Europe. Thele Seeds Ihould be lown in 
Pots filled with light fandy Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where 
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the Plants will come up in about three Weeks, 
provided the Bed is kept warm, and the Earth 
often watered. When the Plants are up, they 
Ihould have frelh Air admitted to them in very 
warm Weather; but if the Nights Ihould prove" 
cold, the GlalTes of the Hot-bed Ihould be 
covered every Night with Mats, to keep the 
Bed in a proper Temperature of Heat; the 
Plants Ihould alfo be frequently refrelhed with 
Water, but it muft not be given them in large 
Quantities; for they are very fucculent, and 
fubjeft to perilh with much Moifture, e£ 
pecially while they are young. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, they Ihould 
be carefully taken out of the Pots, in which 
they were lown, and each planted in a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot, filled with frelh light landy 
Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obferving to lhade them in the Heat 
of the Day until they have taken new Root; 
after which time the Glafles of the Hot-bed 
Ihould be raifed every Day, to admit frelh Air 
to the Plants, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Sealon. They muft allb be frequently re¬ 
frelhed with Water. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain, until the Middle or latter 
End of September , when they muft be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Tan-bed, 
in the warmeft Part of the Stove; for they are 
very tender Plants while young, therefore muft 
be kept very warm, otherwile they will not 
live thro’ the Winter in this Country. They 
muft allb be frequently refrelhed with Water,but 
it muft be given to them Iparingly during the 
Winter Sealon ; for too much Moifture will 
rot them at that Scafon. In the Spring fol¬ 
lowing, the Plants may be Ihifted into a little 
larger Pots, and then plunged into a frelh Hot¬ 
bed to forward their Growth; for if they are 
not pulhed on while they are young, they fel- 
dom grow to any Size, nor will they ever 
flower; fo that in order to have them in any 
Beauty, they muft be carefully managed. The 
Height to which thefe Plants ufually grow, is 
five or fix Feet, and they divide into feveral 
Branches, which are fucculent, as are alfo the 
Leaves, which are as thick, and full of Moi¬ 
fture, as thofe of Purllain; and being ever¬ 
green, they make an agreeable Diverfity 
amongft other tender Exotic Plants in the 
Stove; for they are too tender to be removed 
into the open Air in this Country, even in the 
warmeft Seafon of the Year. The Leaves of 
this Plant are very fubjeft to contract Filth, 
by being conftantly kept in the Stove; there¬ 
fore they Ihould be wafhed with a Sponge 
every Month, to keep them clean, otherwife 
they will appear unfightly. 

LUFF A, Egyptian Cucumber. 

The Cbar alters are;' 

It bath a bell-JJoaped Flower , confijling of one 
Leafy which is divided into jive Parts to the 
Centre : there are Male and Female Flowers on 
the fame Plant ; the Male Flowers are produced 
on JhortFoot-ftalkSy having no Embryo s ; but the 
Female Flowers reft on the Top of the Embryo's, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit like a Cucumber 
to outward Appearance, but is not fiejhy, the 
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Inner-part confuting of many Fibres , which are 
elegantly netted .$ and there are three Cells, which, 
are filled with Seeds, which are alrnft of an oval 
Shape. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant ; viz. 

Lvffa Arabum. Tourn. TheLuffaof the 
Arabians. 

This Plant may be propagated after the 
fame manner as Cucumbers and Melons , by 
(owing the Seeds on a Hot-bed the Begin-: 
ning of March ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be pricked into a frefti Hot-bed 
to ftrengthen the Plants, obferving to let them 
have^frefh Air- every Day in warm Weather, 
and to refrefh them frequently with Water; but 
it muft not be given to them in large Quanti¬ 
ties, while they are young, or in cold Weather, 
left it deftroy the Plants. When the Plants 
have four or five Leaves, they fhould be planted 
out on a Hot-bed, where they are defigned to 
remain, which fhould be under Frames, and 
but one Plant put into each Hole; for as thefe 
Plants fend forth a great Number of Side-fhoots, 
fo where they are planted too clofe, they will 
entangle one into the other, and become fo 
thick, as to caufe the Fruit to drop. In the 
Management of thefe Plants after they are 
planted out for good, there muft be the fame 
Care taken as for Melons and Cucumbers , with 
this Difference only, that thefe require a larger 
Share of Air in warm Weather; otherwife the 
Vines will grow weak, and will not produce 
Fruit. 

When the Plants have fpread, fo as to fill 
the Frames on every Side, the Frames fhould 
be railed on Bricks, and the Ends of the Plants 
drawn out, that they may have room to grow; 
for when thefe Plants are in a vigorous State, they 
will fpread eight or ten Feet; lo that if they are 
confined, they will become fo thick, as to rot 
the tender Branches which are covered from the 
Air, and there will be no Fruit produced. 

The Fruit, when it is young, is by fome 
People eaten, and made into Mango’s, and 
preferved in Pickle; but it hath a very difagree- 
able Tafte, and is not accounted very whol- 
fome: wherefore thefe Plants are feldom cul¬ 
tivated in Europe , except by fuch Perfons as 
are curious in Botany, for Variety. 

LYCOPERSICON, Love-apple. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Lycopersicon fruCiu rubro non ftriato. 
In ft. R. H. Love-apple with a fmooth red 
Fruit. 

2. Lycopersicon fruCtu albo. In ft. R. H. 
Love-apple with a white Fruit. 

j. Lycopersicon Americanum arborefcens, 
ampliffimis foliis angulatis. Plum. Cat. Ame¬ 
rican tree-like Love-apple, with large an¬ 
gular Leaves. 

The two firft Sorts are annual Plants, which 
perifh loon after they have perfe&ed their 
Fruit. Thefe muft be fown in the Spring on a 
moderate Hot-bed to bring them forward, 
and afterward treated in the fame manner as 
thole Sorts which are mentioned in the former 
Volume of be Gardeners Dictionary. 


The third Sort will rife to the Height of 
fix or eight Feet, and become woody. This 
Sort is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be 
fown on a Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants are come up about two Inches high, 
they muft be tranfplanted into a moderate 
Hot-bed, obferving to water and fhade them 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they fhould have a large Share of free 
Air in warm Weather, to prevent their draw¬ 
ing up weak. When the Plants have obtained 
a good Share of Strength, they fhould be care¬ 
fully taken up with Earth to their Roots, and 
planted into Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
placed in a fhady Situation, until they have taken 
Root; when they may be removed into a warm 
Situation, where they may remain abroad in 
the open Air, until the Middle or End of Sep¬ 
tember , when they muft be removed into the 
Confervatory, and placed where they may have 
a moderate Share of Warmth in cold Weather j 
by which Method the Plants may be preferved 
thro’ the Winter, and the following Summer 
they will produce Fruit. 
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M AGNOLIA, The laurel-leav’dTulip- 
tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofaceous Flower confifting of feveral 
Leaves, which are placed in a circular Order, 
out of wbofe Cup arifes the Point al, which 
afterwards becomes a bard conical Fruit with 
many lubers or Rifings ; in each of which is 
contained one bard Nut, which, when emitted, 
bangs by a long String. 

The Species are j 

i. Magnolia lauri folio fubtus albicante. 
Catesb. The lefler laurel-leav’d Tulip-tree; 
or fweet-flowering Bay. 

a. Magnolia altijfima, lauro-cerafi folio 
amplijfimo, flore ingenti candido. Catesb. Hift. 
Nat. Car. Commonly called the laurel-leav’d 
Tulip-tree, or Carolina Laurel. 

3. Magnolia amplijfimo flore albo, fruCtu 
cceruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Magnolia, or Ame¬ 
rican Laurel, with very large Leaves, a white 
Flower, and blue Fruit. 

The firft of thefe Plants is Common in Vir¬ 
ginia and Carolina , where it ufually rifes to the 
Height of fifteen or fixteen Feet; but in Eng¬ 
land it is very rare at prefent* The Jargeft 
Plant of this Kind which I have obferved in 
England, is in the Garden of Mr. Peter Collin - 
fon, at Peckbam in Surry ; which, altho’ not 
above five Feet high, hath produced Flowers 
for feveral Years paft. The Wood of this 
Tree is white and fpongy, covered over with 
a white Bark; the Leaves are in Shape like 
thofe of the common Bay, of a- pale-green 
Colour, and . white on their Rack-Gdes. Tn 
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May they begin to produce their Flowers, long to the Engtijb , were they fought for by 
which are white, and very fragrant ; thefe are skilful Perfons, who could diftinguifh them, 
continued two Months or more, during which Thefe Plants are all of them propagated 
time the Woods are perfumed with their from Seeds, for they do not take Root well by 
Odour. When the Petals of the Flowers are Laying; nor do thofe few Plants which have 
decayed, the Pointal becomes a conical Fruit, been obtained from Layers thrive, norarethcy 
about the Size of a large Walnut, thick-fet ever like to make handlome Plants: but as 
with Knobs or Rifings, from each of which, there are no Plants in England which are likely 
when the Fruit is ripe, are difeharged flat to produce Seeds in many Years, there is 
Seeds, of the Size of Kidney-beans, having a no way to obtain them, but by procuring their 
Kernel within a thin Shell, covered with a red Seeds from America. Thefe Seeds fhould be 
Skin. Thefe red Seeds, when difeharged from fown in Tubs of Earth fo loon as they are 
their Cells, fall not to the Ground; but are ripe (for if they are kept out of the Ground 
fupported by fmall white Threads of about two any time, they will not grow): thefe Tubs 
Inches in Length, which makes a very beau- fhould be fent over to England fo foon as pof- 
tiful Appearance. The Fruit is at firft Able, and when they arrive, they fhould be 
green; when ripe, red; and when declining, placed on a gentle Hot-bed, obferving to 
turns brown. This Tree grows naturally in fhade them from the Sun, and often refrefh 
moift Places, and often in fhallow Water; them with Water. In this Situation the Plants 
and, what is very extraordinary, they being will appear above-ground in a Month or five 
removed on high dry Ground, become more Weeks; and if they are kept moift, andfhaded 
regular and handfome, and are more prolific from the Sun, will make confiderable Progrefs. 
of Flowers and Fruit. They ufually lofe In July you fhould begin to enure them to the 
their Leaves in Winter, unlefs it be very open Air, but they fhould not beexpofedto 
moderate. the Sun; for while they are young, the great 

The fecond Sort is efteemed the moft beau- Heat of the Sun is very injurious to them. In 
tiful Tree in America^ where they ufually grow Ottober the Tubs fhould be placed under a 
in moift fwampy Woods, and often rife to Hot-bed Frame, where they may be covered 
the Height of fixty or feventy Feet; the in frofty Weather with the Glafles; but in 

Leaves are much larger than thofe of our mild Weather they fhould be expofed to the 

common Laurel, and are of a bright green open Air; for if they are kept too clofe, they 
Colour; the Flowers are very large, of a white will caft their Leaves. In March following 
Colour, and very fragrant. The Fruit are thefe Plants may be tranfplanted out of the 
fhapcd like that of the former Sort, but much Tubs; in doing which you fhould be careful 
larger, of a purple Colour when ripey and to take them up with as much Earth to their 
emit the Seeds in like manner; fo that Roots as poflible; then place each Plant into 

in Autumn they make a moft beautiful Ap- a Pot, which fhould be filled with frefh light 

pearance, and in May or June , when they Earth, giving them feme Water to fettle the 
are in Flower, the circumambient Air is per- Earth to their Roots; and place the Pots into 
fumed with their Odour: the Leaves of a Frame again, where they fhould be covered 
thefe Trees, remaining green all the Winter, with the Glafles in cold Weather, or drying 
afford an agreeable Profpedf in that Seafbn. Winds; but they muft be expofed when the 
They are of quick Growth, and generally rife Weather is mild, and fhould be frequently 
with ftrait Stems, which is a confiderable watered. In this Frame they may remain 
Addition to their Beauty ; and fince they are about a Month, after which they fhould be 
hardy enough to refill the Cold of our Climate placed abroad in a fhady Situation, obferving 
in the open Air, I doubt not but we (hall have to water them often in dry Weather. Thefe 
the Pleafure of feeing many of thefe Trees Plants may remain two Years in the Pots, 
growing in the Englijb Gardens in a few Years, that they may be removed into Shelter in 
where we may hope to have them annually Winter, becaufe they are fbmewhat tender 
produce their beautiful Flowers: for in the while young; but afterwards they may be 
Garden of Sir John Colleton , in DevonJljire , turned out of the Pots into the full Ground, 
there is a Tree which has flowered feveral obferving to plant them in a pretty moift Soil, 
Years and laft Year; i.e. Anno 1737, there where they will make confiderable Progrefs in 
was a fmall Tree in the Garden of Sir Charles a few Years. 

Wager , at Parfons-green near Fulham , which There have been feveral of thefe Plants de- 
produced Flowers. ftroyed by the Over-care feme Perfons have 

The third Sort was difcovercdby Father taken to cover them in Winter: for where 
Plumier in feme of the French Settlements in this hath been done, the Plants ufually 
America. The Fruit of this Sort (as it is re- lofe their leading Bud, or die down to the 
prefented in the Plate of Father Plumier sNova Ground; fo that it is by much the better 
Genera ) is very different from that of the Method, to plant them abroad in a well- 
fecond Sort, and the Flowers appear much fheltered Situation, and to let them remain 
fmaller; fo that, if his Figure is true, it muft always uncovered; but when thefe Plants are 
be a different Sort from either of the former; planted abroad, it fhould always be done 
but there are no Plants of his Kind in England in the Spring, that they may have time to get 
as yet, fo far as I can learn, tho* it is very good Roots in the Ground before Winter; 
probable, there are Trees enough of it to be and in very hard Froft, if there is feme Mulch 
met with in feme Parts of America , which be- laid on the Surface of the Ground about their 

Roots 
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Roots to prevent the Froft from penetrating 
the Ground, it will be of great Service in 
preierving the Plants: but this Mulch (hould 
not remain long round the Trees, after the 
Froft is gone off, left it lhould injure the Bark 
of their Stems, by detaining the Moifture about 
them. 

MAMEI j The Mammee-tree. 

The Cbarafters are ; 

It hath a rofaceous Flower , which confifis of 
feveral Leaves placed in a circular Order ; from 
wbofe Cup arifes tbe Pointal, which afterward 
becomes an almofi fpberical flefijy Fruit , con¬ 
taining two or three Seeds inclofed in bard rough 
Shells. 

There isbutone 5 pra>r of this Tree known j 

viz. 

Mamei magno fruftu, perficce fapore. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 44. The Mammee with a large 
Fruit tailing like a Peach. 

This Tree, in the Wefi-Indies , grows to the 
Height of fixty or feventy Feet; the Leaves 
are large and ftiff, and continue green all 
the Year » the Fruit is as large as a Man’s 
Fift; when ripe, is of a yellowilh-green Colour, 
and is very grateful to the Tafte. It grows in 
great Plenty in the Spanijh Wefi-Indies , where 
the Fruit is generally fold in their Markets, 
and is efteemed one of the bed Fruits of the 
Country. It alfo grows on the Hills in Ja¬ 
maica , and has been tranlplanted into moft of 
the Caribbee Blands, where it thrives exceeding 
well. 

In England there are lome few of thefe Plants, 
which are prelerved with great Care by fuch 
as are curious in' cultivating Exotic Plants: 
but there are none of any confiderable Size ; 
lb that we cannot expetft to lee either Fruit or 
Flowers for lome Years. Thefe Plants may 
be propagated by planting the Stones, which 
are often brought from the Wefi-Indies, (hut 
thele Stones (hould be very frelh, otherwile they 
will not grow ) into Pots filled with frelh light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to water the Earth 
whenever it appears dry. In about a Month 
the Plants will begin to appear above Ground j 
after which they muft be frequently refrelhed 
with Water ; and in hot Weather the GlaHes 
of the Hot-bed fhould be railed, to let in 
frelh Air. In two Months the Roots of the 
Plants will have filled the Pots, when you 
lhould provide lome Pots of a little larger 
Size, into which you lhould tranlplant the 
Plants, being careful to preferve as much 
Earth to their Roots as polfible ; then you 
lhould fill up the Pots with frelh light Earth, 
and plunge them into the Bark-bed again, 
obferving to water and lhade them, until they 
have taken Root; after which they lhould be 
con.ftantly refrelhed with Water, (as you lhall 
find they want it) and muft have Air in hot 
Weather. In this Bed they may remain ’till 
Michaelmas , when they muft be removed into 
the Bark-ftove, where they muft be conftantly 
kept, obferving to refrelh them frequently 
with Water, as alio to clean their Leaves from 
the Filth they are apt to contra& in the 
Vol. II. 


Stove ; and the Spring following they lhould 
be Ihifted into frelh Earth, and, if they require 
it, into larger Pots ; and the Bark-bed muft 
be frelh ftirred, and fome new Tan mixed 
therewith, to renew the Heat. This ftirring of 
the Tan lhould be repeated as often as there 
may be a Neceflity for it, which is at leaft 
three times a Year $ and when it begins to rot, 
lome new Tan muft be added to renew the 
Heat. In all other refpedls this Tree may be 
treated after the manner dire&ed for the 
Coffee-tree. 

MANCANILLA $ The Manchineel-trce. 

The Char alters are j 

It hath Male Flowers , (or KatkinsJ which 
are produced at remote Difiances from tbe Em¬ 
bryo s on tbe fame tfree ■ tbe Embryo becomes a 
round flethy Fruity in which is contained a 
rough woody Nut , inclofing four or five flat 
Seeds. 

The Species are • 

1. Mancanilla pyri facie. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. The Manchineel with the Face of 
a Pear-tree. 

2. Mancanilla aquifoliifoliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. 50. The Manchineel with Leaves like 
Holly. 

3. Mancanilla laurifoliis oblongis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 50. The Manchineel with oblong 
Laurel-leaves. 

The Manchineel is a Native of the Wefi- 
Indies , where it grows on low landy Land, or 
near Gullies where Water runs. The three 
Sorts here mentioned are diftinguilhed by Bo- 
tanifts; but I believe their Difference is not 
remark’d by the Natives. They grow to be 
very large Trees, equal to the Size of an Oak, 
and are much efteemed for their Wood, which 
is fawn out into Planks, and brought over to 
England : it is u(ed for Cabinets, Book-cales, 
Sc. and will polilh very well, is of a beautiful 
Grain, and will laft a long time. In cutting 
down thele Trees, they are very careful to 
burn out the Juice of the Bark before they 
begin ; otherwile the Perlons are in Danger of 
lofing their Eyes by lome of the Sap getting 
into them, which is of a milky Colour, and 
fo very cauftic, that it will raile Blifters on the 
Skin, and burn Holes in Linen. The Fruit 
of this Tree, when ripe, is of the Colour 
and Size of a Golden Pippen $ for which many 
of the Europeans have taken it, and lome, by 
eating thereof, loft their Lives, and others have 
greatly luffered ; the Fielh is not much thicker 
than a Crown-piece, and not very difagreeable 
to the Tafte, but will corrode the Mouth and 
Throat. The Leaves of thele Trees alfo 
abound with a milky Juice, which is of the 
lame Nature; fo that it is dangerous to be 
under their Drip. The Cattle in America never 
Ihelter themfelves under them, nor will any 
Vegetable Icarcely grow under their Shade ; 
yet the Goats eat this Fruit, without any 
manifeft Injury to themfelves, or their Milk, 
which is not altered by this Food. 

In England there are lome of thefe Trees 
prelerved by Perlons who are curious in pro¬ 
pagating Exotic Plants. They may be raifed 
R r from 
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from Seeds, by putting the whole Apple or 
Nut into a Pot of frefh Earth, and then 
plunge it into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obfcrving to refrelh the Earth often with 
Water. From one of thefe Nuts will arife four 
or five Plants, which, when grown about three 
Inches high, may be feparated, and placed 
each into a final! Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged again into the Hot-bed, 
obfcrving to water and (hade them, until they 
have taken Root; after which they muft be 
managed as was before directed for the Mam- 
wee, to which I refer the Reader, to avoid 
Repetition. In Ihifting of thefe Plants from 
one Pot into another, great Care Ihould be 
had, not to break their Leaves j for then they 
will greatly bleed, and thereby the Plants will 
be weakened j and it is very dangerous to let 
any of the Juice fall on any tender Part of the 
Body ; for it will raife a Blifter : and if it fall 
on Cloth, it will make Holes therein, as bad as 
if Aqua fort is were dropp’d on it. 

MANIHOT } Caflavi, or Caflada. 

The Characters arc ; 

It bath a Jhort fpreading belFjhaped Flower, 
eonftfting of one Leaf which is cut into fever al 
Parts , wbufe Pointal afterwards becomes a 
rotnidifh Fruit , compofed of three Cells , which 
are joined together , in each of which is contained 
one oblong Seed. c to thefe Notes Jhould be added, 
Male Flowers , which have no Pointal, growing 
round the Female , which fall off., and are never 
fruitful. 

The Species are ; 

i. Manihot I’beveti juca &Caffavi. J. B, 
Lift. R. II. The common Caflavi, of Caflada. 

fi. Manihot fptnofiffima , folio vitigineo. 
Plum. Cat. The moft prickly Caflavi, with a 
Chafte-trce-leaf. 

3. Manihot arborefeeus minus fpinofa , fto- 
tibus albis umbellatis , foliis aconite urentibus. 
Houft. Tree-like lefs-prickly Caflavi, with 
white Flowers growing in Umbels, and a 
flinging Wolfsbane-leaf. 

4. Manihot frutefeens non fpinofa , foliis 
glabristf minus laciniatis. Houft. Shrubby Caf¬ 
lavi without Prickles, and finooth Leaves, 
which are lets divided. 

5. Manihot ulnti folio ampliort . Plum. Cat , 
Caflavi with an ample Elm-leaf 

6. Manihot ulnti folio angUftiore. Plum . 
Cat. Caflavi with a narrow Elm-leaf. 

The firft Sort is cultivated in all the warm 
Parts of Ameuicet , where the Root is ground 
to Flour, after being divefted of its juice j 
and then is made into Cakes, which are ufed 
for Bread. Of this there are two Sorts, which 
are not diftinguifhed by the Botanffts j one 
of which, viz. the moft common, hath 
purplilh Stalks, and the Veins of the Leaves 
are alfo of a purplilh Colour$ but the Stalks 
of the other are green, and the Leaves are 
of a lighter-green Colour. The laft of thefe 
Sorts is not venomous, even while the Roots 
are frclh, and full of Juice $ for the Negroes 
frequently dig up the Roots, and after roaft- 
ing them, they eat them in the lame manner 
as Potatoes, without any ill Efife&s. This Sort 


is known by the Spaniards , who call it Cama- 
vtoc: but this being more light and Ipongy 
than the common Sort, and requiring a longer 
Time to grow to Maturity, is planted by lew 
People in America. 

The Caffada is propagated by Cuttings, 
which the Inhabitants of America plant, at 
their rainy Sealons j thefe Cuttings are taken 
from thofe Plants, whofe Roots are grown to 
Maturity, for Ufe. The Cuttings are generally 
about fifteen or lixteen Inches in Length, and 
are planted a Foot or fourteen Inches deep in 
the Ground, leaving about two or three Inches 
of the Cutting above the Surface. The Land 
in which this is planted, muft be well wrought, 
and cleanfed from the Roots of noxious 
Weeds 5 then there Ihould be a Trench opened 
crofs the Ground about a Foot deep, in which 
the Cuttings Ihould be placed at about a Foot 
Diftance from each other, leaving a fmall Part 
of each Cutting above the Surface : then the 
Earth Ihould be filled into the Trench again, 
and gently preffed with the Feet about each 
Cutting, to prevent the Sun and Air from pe« 
netrating of the Ground, which would dry the 
Cuttings too much, and lo prevent their taking 
Root. Thefe Trenches Ihould be made about 
three Feet alunder, that there may be room 
to hoe between the Rows to deftroy the 
Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, will loon 
overbear the Plants, and deftroy them. The 
Cuttings ihould not be planted immediately 
after they are taken from the old Plants, but 
ihould be laid to dry in a ihady Place for two 
Days j for as they abound with a milky Juice, 
fo, if the Part where they are cut be not 
healed over, they will be fubjeeft to rot, as is 
the Cafe with moft milky Plants. 

When the Cuttings have taken Root, they 
require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and in about eight or nine Months 
time the Roots will have grown to Maturity; 
which, in good Ground, will be as large as the 
Calf of a Man’s Leg, but commonly as large 
as good Parfnips, if the Ground be tolerably 
good. Then the Ground muft be opened about 
each Plant, to take up the Roots intire, and 
pare off their Skins ; then they throw them 
into a Tub of Water, and walh them well; 
after which they rafp them on a coarfe Rafp, 
to reduce them to a rough Flour like Saw-duft • 
then they prefs out all the Juice with a Prefs, 
and afterward It is fit for Ufe. 

In Europe thefe Plants are preferved by many 
Perfons who are curious in collecting of rare 
Plants: but they will not thrive, unlefs they 
are kept in Stoves; for they are all of them 
very tender Plants. The fecond Sort is only 
propagated by Seeds, which muft be procured 
from the Places of its natural Growth ; for it 
never produces good Seeds in this Country. 

The Seeds of this Sort were lent into 
England by the late Dr. IVilliam Houft oun, 
who gathered them on the Sands near Vera 
Cruz in the Spamjh Weft-Indies , where it grows 
In great Plenty ; it was alio found at Campecky 
by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon. This Kind 
feldom riles above eighteen Inches or two Feet 
high j and the Stalks, Leaves, and every Part 
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bf it, are clofely befet with ftrong Prickles i 
fo that it is difficult to touch them, without 
receiving an Injury from the Spines. At the 
Top of the Shoots there are fome white 
Flowers, which are produced in an Umbel, 
fome of which are Male, having many Sta¬ 
mina or Threads in each ; but the Female 
Flowers reft on the Embryo’s, which afterward 
become the Fruit. 

The third Sort was alfo dilcovered by the 
late Dr. William Houjlotm near La Vera C(uz : 
this grows to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet i the Trunk of this becomes woody, and 
divides at the Top into many Branches, which 
are befet with Leaves, in Shape like thofe of 
Wolfsbane ; thefe are armed with fmall Spines, 
which fting like thofe of the Nettle. The 
Flowers of this Kind are white, and grow in 
an Umbel on the Top of the Branches, and 
are produced throughout the whole Year. This 
Sort may be propagated by Cuttings, in the 
lame manner as fhe firft. 

The fourth Sort is fomewhat like the whol- 
fome Kind, but is not met with in any of our 
Settlements: this was found in the 1 Hand of 
Cuba, by the late Dr. Houjloun. All thefe Sorts 
have large tuberofe Roots, which abide fome 
Years; and may therefore be prefervcd by 
the Curious. When the Kinds are obtained 
from abroad, they muft be planted in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, which is not over¬ 
rich, and be plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove j where, during the Summer-feafon, they 
fhould have a large Share of frefh Air admitted 
to them, by opening the Glafles in warm Wea¬ 
ther j and they muft be frequently refrefhed 
with Water : but in Winter they muft be kept 
very warm, and lhould be watered more fpa- 
ringly, efpecially if the Plants die down to the 
Root, which the fecond Sort is very apt to 
do in Winter in this Country ; at which time 
Moifture will rot the Roots, while they are in 
an una&ive State. 

When the Seeds of thefe Plants are procured 
from Abroad, they fhould be fown in Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving fre¬ 
quently to water the Earth, in order to pro¬ 
mote the Vegetation of the Seeds * and when 
the Plants are come up two Inches high, they 
fhould be tranfplanted each into a feparatc 
Pot filled with frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, being careful to fhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root i after which time they fhould have frefh 
Air admitted to them every Day, in propor¬ 
tion to the Warmth of the Seafon, and muft 
be frequently refrefhed with Water. In this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain during the 
Summer-leafon ; but at Michaelmas they muft 
be removed into the Stove, and treated after 
the manner as was before directed. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants very often prove 
abortive, haying a fair outer Covering * but 
when broken, have no Germ within, fo that 
very Few of them grow; therefore it is proper 
to put them into Water, and take only fuch for 
lowing as fink to the Bottom of the Veflel* for 
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all thofe which fwim on the Surface of the 
Water* are bad Seeds. 

MANURE. 

There are many various Kinds of Manure, 
which are now commonly ufed in different 
Parts of England , for enriching of the foveral 
Soils : but thefe having been treated of in the 
former Volume of 'The Gardeners Di ft ionary, 
and being pretty generally known, I fhall not 
repeat them in this Place ; but proceed to take 
Notice of fome other Kinds of Manure, which 
are at prefont negledted by mod People ; tho‘ 
they might be ufed with equal Succefs on many 
Lands, as moll of thofe now commonly in Ufo. 

Oak-bark, after the Tanners have ufed it fof 
Tanning of Leather, when laid in a Heap, 
and rotted, is an excellent Manure, efpecially 
for ftiff cold Land, in which one Load of this 
Manure will improve the Ground more, and 
laft longer, than two Loads of the richeft Dungs* 
and yet it is very common to foe large Heaps 
of this remaining in the Tanners Yards for 
Years, in foveral Parts of England , where Ma¬ 
nure of other Kinds is very fcarce. Of late 
Years this Tan has been much ufed for Hot¬ 
beds in foveral Parts of England , and is found 
greatly to exceed Horfe dung for that Pur- 
pofe, the Fermentation being moderate, and of 
long Continuance * fo thata Bed of Tan, when 
rightly made, will continue in a moderate Tem¬ 
perature of Heat for five or fix Months * and 
when the Heat begins to decay, if it be ftirred 
up with a Dung fork, and fome frefh Tan 
added to it, the Heat will renew again, and laft 
for fome Months; fo that thefe Beds are by 
far the moft kindly for Exotic Plants * and 
whatever Plants are plunged into thefe Beds, 
if they are permitted to root thro* the Bottom 
of the Pots, and ftrike into the Tan, they 
will thrive more in one Month, than they did 
in four Months while they were confined to 
the Pots. I have frequently obferved many 
Kinds of Plants, which have rooted thro’the 
Pot into the Tan, and have font forth Roots 
upward of twelve Feet each way, in left than 
three Months, and the Plants have advanced 
in Proportion j which is a plain Indication, that 
Plants are greatly nourifhed by the rotten 
Tan. After the Tan hath been ufed for a 
Hot-bed, I have fpread it on the Ground for 
Manure, and have found it has greatly en¬ 
riched the Ground: but it is much better fof 
cold ftrong Land, than for light hot Ground, 
becaufe it is of a warm Nature, and will loofen 
and feparate the Earth * fo that where this 
Manure hath been ufed three or four times, 
it hath made the Land very loofe, which be¬ 
fore was ftrong, and not eafy to be wrought. 
When this Manure is laid on Graft, it fhould 
be done foon after Michaelmas , that the Win¬ 
ter Rains may wafh it into the Ground * for if 
it is laid on in the Spring, it will burn the 
Grafs, and inftead of improving it, will greatly 
injure it for that Seafon. Where it is ufed for 
Corn-land, it fhould be fpread on the Surface 
before the laft Ploughing, that it may be turned 
down for the Fibres of the Corn to reach it in 
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the Spring ; for if it lies too near the Surface, 
it will forward the Growch of the Corn in 
Winter : but in the Spring, when the Nourilh- 
ment is chiefly wanted to encourage the Stems, 
it will be nearly conlumed, and the Corn will 
receive little Advantage from it. Nor will it 
be proper to have this Manure lie too near the 
Plants ; for when this has happened, I have 
frequently obferved it prejudicial to moft 
Plants, but efpecially to bulbous and tuberofe- 
rooted Flowers, which are very fubjetft to 
rot, where it lies near their Roots; yet when 
it is buried juft deep enough for the Fibres of 
their Roots to reach it in the Spring, the 
Flowers have been exceedingly improved by 
it. And in feme Places, where this Manure 
hath been ultd in Kitchen-gardens, it hath 
greatly improved the Vegetables ; fo that it is 
to be wondered, that this Ihould not be em¬ 
ploy’d on the Land in every Country where 
it can be obtained. 

Rotten Vegetables of moft Sorts do alio 
greatly enrich Land ; lo that where other 
Manure is Icarce, thele may be uled with 
great Succels. 1 he Weeds of Ponds, Lakes, 
or Ditches, being dragged out before they 
feed, and laid in Heaps to rot, will make ex¬ 
cellent Manure, as will moft other Sorts of 
Weeds: but whcrc-ever any of thele are em¬ 
ployed, they Ihould be cut down as foon as 
they begin to flower ; for if they are fuffered 
to ftand until their Seeds are ripe, the Land 
will be ftored with Weeds, which cannot be 
deftroyed in two or three Years; nay, lome 
Kinds of Weeds, if they are permitted to 
ftand fo long as to form their Seed, will 
pctfedl them after they are cut down, which 
may be equally prejudicial to the Land: there¬ 
fore thefureft Method is, to cut them down juft 
as they begin to flower ; at which time moft 
Sorts of Vegetables arc in their greateft Vigour, 
being then ftronger, and fuller of Juice, than 
when their Seeds are farther advanced ; lb that 
at that time they abound moft with Salts, and 
therefore are more proper for the intended 
Purpole. In rotting of thele Vegetables, it 
will be proper to mix fome Earth, Mud, or any 
other fuch-like Subftance, with them, to pre¬ 
vent their taking Fire in their Fermentation, 
which they are very fubjedt to, where they 
are laid in large Heaps without any other 
Mixture to prevent it; and it will be proper 
to cover the Heaps over with Earth, Mud, or 
Dung, to detain the Salts; otherwile many of 
the finer Particles will evaporate in fermenting. 
When thele Vegetables are thoroughly rotted, 
they will form a lolid Mals, which will cut 
like Butter, and be very full of Oil, which will 
geatly enrich Land. 

In fuch Places where there are neither 
Ponds, Lakes, or Ditches, to fupply thele 
Weeds, and the Situation being far from the 
Sea, (from whence alio may be obtained 
many Sorts of Weeds for this Purpole ) there 
there be many Sorts of Vegetables lown, in 
order to plough them into the Grounds, when 
they are full-grown, to enrich the Land : at 
preient thofe chiefly uled for this Purpole arc 
Buck-wheat , letches, and Spurrey. And in 


lome Countries abroad they commonly low 
Lupines upon luch Land as they want to im- 
j>rove; and when they are full-grown, they 
mow them down, and plough them into the 
Ground, which they efteem to be a good 
Manure. This is chiefly ufed in the South of 
France , and in Italy, where lome of the Sorts 
of Lupines grow naturally : but thele are not 
proper for this Climate ; becaufe if the Seafon 
Ihould prove cold or wet after the Lupines 
are fown, they will rot in the Ground : lo 
that*it is very hazardous to low them in 
this Country ; and there being many other 
Sorts of Plants which are hardy, and grow 
to a much larger Size with us than Lupines, 
Ihould be preferred to them for this Purpofe. 
I have known lome Land lown pretty thick 
with ILorfe-beans , which have been mow’d down 
when they were in Bloflbm, and ploughed in 
for a Crop of Wheat, and it hath largely re- 
payed the Owner. Almoft any of the Pulle- 
kind, which grow large, are very proper to be 
fown for this Purpole ; and, next to thele, 
may be lown Mufiard, Cole-feed, or any of thefe 
large-growing Plants, which, if cut before they 
form their Seeds, and ploughed in, will greatly 
enrich the Ground. 

The Refule of Kitchen-gardens, when laid 
in Heaps and rotted, will alfo afford a good 
Sort of Manure for Corn-land : but as this is 
not to be obtained in any Quantity, excepting 
near great Cities; fo, in luch Places, Dung 
being to be had pretty realbnable, the other 
will not be much fought after. 

I have lately been informed of another Im¬ 
provement, which may be of great Ufo in 
leveral Parts of the Kingdom; which is, the 
mowing down of Fern , while it is green and 
tender, and laying it in Heaps to rot, which 
will make an excellent Manure for Land; and 
as this is a moft troublelbme Plant in many 
Parts of England , lb, by frequently mowing, 
it may be deftroyed; and when rotted, a 
good Quantity of Manure may be obtained, 
which will more than defray the Charges of 
cutting it down. In fome Places, where no Tan 
or Florle-dung can be obtained, they have cut 
down Fern, and chopp’d it pretty fmall, and 
laid it in a Heap to ferment; then have uled it 
for Hot-beds, for which Purpole it has anfwer’d 
extremely well. The firft Perfon who informed 
me of this, was Mr. Samuel Brewer, a very cu¬ 
rious Gentleman in Gardening, who made leveral 
Hot-beds of Fern, which, he lays, continued 
their Heat for many Months ; lo that he pre¬ 
fers it to Tan, or any fort of Dung, where a 
moderate lafting Heat is required. 

There are many other Kinds of Weeds, 
which infeft the Land in many Parts of Eng¬ 
land, which, if cut down at a proper time, and 
laid to rot, might be ufed to great Advantage 
for Manuring of Land ; and hereby the Weeds 
would in time be deftroyed, and the Manure 
would more than pay the Expence of doing 
it : but few Perfons who are employed 
in Husbandry care to go out of their old 
beaten Road, to try Experiments, even where 
they are attended with little Expence, and 
nothing hazarded ; otherwile there is great 
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toomfo make many Improvements of this Kind, Years; but Shells, Cofals, ahd other hard 
efpecially in Countries where Dung or other Bodies, will continue many Years longer, 
common Manure is very foarce ; in which In dunging of Land, I have frequently ob* 
Places, if fome Experiments were properly ferved in feveral Parts of England , but efpe- 
made of rotting whatever Vegetables could be cially in Camlridgejhire, a very wrong Practice; 
procured in the Neighbourhood, a great Im- for the Dung is laid on the Land before Mid- 
provement might be made of the Land. fummer, and fpread abroad perhaps a Month 

The Afhes of all Kinds of Vegetables are or fix Weeks before the Ground is ploughed; 
alfo an excellent Manure for Land, fo that in which time the Sun exhales all the Good- 


where the Ground is over-run with Eufhes, 
Brambles, &c. which arc woody, if they are 
grubbed up in Summer, and fpread abroad 
to dry for a little time, then gently confumed 
to Afhes, andthefe fpread on the Land, it will 
greatly improve it. The Method for doing 
this is already explained under the Article of 
Land. 

Rotten-wood, and Saw-duft when rotted, is 
a very good Manure for ftrong Land, becaufe 
it loofens the Parts of the Earth; and renders 
it light. 

Bones, Horns, and other Parts of Animals, 
do alfo enrich Land greatly, as do decayed 
Fifh; fo that in fome Places where thefe can be 
eafily obtained, a great Improvement may be 
made of them. 

Sea-fand and Shells are in feveral Parts of 
England ufed to great Advantage, efpecially 
in Devonjhire , where they are at the Expence 
of fetching the Sand and Shells on Horfos Backs, 
twelve or fourteen Miles. The Land on which 
they lay this Manure, is a ftrong Loam, inclining 
to Clay ; fo that this feparates the Parts, and 
the Salts which are contained in the Manure 
are a very great Improvement of their Land. 
Coral and fuch Kinds of ftony Plants which 
grow on the Rocks, are filled with Salts which 
are very beneficial to Land; but as thefe 
Bodies are hard, the Improvement is not 
the firft or focond Year after they are laid 
on the Ground; becaufo they require time to 
pulverife them before their Salts can mix with 
the Earth to impregnate it. Therefore Dref- 
fings of this Kind are feldom ufed by Tenants, 
who want to reap the Fruit of their Labour as 
foon as poffible. But thefe Manures are much 
better for cold ftrong Land, than for that 
which is light and fandy. In fome Countries, 
at a great Diftance from the Sea, have been 
difeovered great Quantities of Foffil Shells, 
which have been dug out of the Earth, and 
ufed as Manure, which have improved the 
Ground; but thefe are not near fo full of 
Salts, as thole Shells which are taken from 
the Shore; therefore where the latter can be 
obtained, they are to be preferred to the 
former. 

Where the Land lies near the Sea, fo that 
either Sand, Shells, Corals, Wrecks or Sea 
Weeds, can be obtained at an eafy Expence, 
they are by far the beft Kinds of Manure, be¬ 
caufe they enrich the Land for feveral Years; 
for as their Saits are clofely locked up, they 
are communicated by degrees to the Land, as 
the Heat and Cold caufes the Bodies to pul¬ 
verife, and fall into fmall Parts: fothat where 
Sand and the fmaller Kinds of Sea Weeds are 
ufed, if they are laid on the Land in proper 
Quantities, it will enrich it for fix or feven 
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nels of the Dung, fo that what remains is of 
little Service to the Land. Therefore when 
Dung or any other loft Manure is ufed, it 
fhould not be laid on the Ground until the 
laft time of ploughing; when it fhould be 
buried as foon as poffible, to prevent the 
Evaporation of the Salts. Indeed where Shells, 
Corals, or any other hard Subftances, are ufed 
for Manure, if thefe are fpread abroad fome 
Months before the Ground is ploughed, the 
Sun, Rain, or Froft will caufe them to pulve¬ 
rife much fooner than when they are buried 
and excluded from the Air. 

MARANTA, Indian Arrow-root. 

The Char all ers are; 

It hath a Flower coufijUng of one Leaf, which 
is alinofi fimnel-fijaped, opening in fix Parts , 
three of which are alternately larger than the 
other. Fie lower Part of the Flower-cup af¬ 
terwards becomes an oval-Jhaped Fruit, con- 
fifing of one Cell, in which is one hard rough 
Seed. 

The Species are ; 

i. Maranta ar undin ace a, cannacori folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Reed-like Indian Arrow- 
root, with a Leaf like the Flowering Reed. 

a. Maranta cannacori folio, fiore minimo 
alho. Houft. Indian Arrow-root, with a Leaf 
like the Flowering Reed, and the lead white 
Flower. 

The firft Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumier in fome of the French Settlements in 
America , who gave it the Name, in Honour 
to one Bartholomew Maranta , an antient Bo- 
tanift. The Seeds of this Kind were fent to 
Europe by the late Dr. IVilliam Houfioun , who 
found the Plant growing in Plenty near La 
Vera Cruz in New-Spain- 

The other Sort was brought from fome of 
the Spanijh Settlements in America, into the 
Iflands of Barladoes and Jamaica, where it is 
cultivated in their Gardens as a medicinal Plant, 
it being a fovereign Remedy to cure the 
Bite of Wafps, and to extra# the Poifon of 
the Manchineel-tree. The Indians apply the 
Root to expel the Poifon of their Arrows, 
which they ufe with great Succefs. They 
take up the Roots, and afeer clcanfing them 
from Dirt, they mafh them, and apply it as a 
Poultis to the wounded Part, which draws 
out the Poifon, and heals the Wound. It will 
alfo flop a Gangrene, if it be applied before it 
is gone too far; fo that it is a very valuable 
Plant, 

Thefe Plants, being Natives of a warm 
Country, are very tender; and therefore will not 
live in this Climate, unlefs they are preferved 
in Stoves. They may be propagated by their 
creeping Roots, which fhould be parted in 
S f the 
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the Middle of March , juft before they begin 
to pulh out new Leaves. Theft Roots fliould 
be planted in Pots filled with light rich Earthy 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
TartnersBark, obftrving riow-and-then to re- 
frelh them with Water ; but it mod not be 
given to them in large Quantities; for too 
much Moifture will loon rot the Roots, when 
they are in an una&ive State. When the green 
Leaves appear above-ground, the Plants will 
require more frequently to be watered, and 
they (hould have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Sealon, and the Heat of the Bed in which 
they are placed. As the Plants advance in 
Strength, they (hodld have a greater Share of 
Air, but they muft conftantly remain in the 
Stove plunged in the Tan, otherwift they will 
not thrive; for when the Pots are placed on 
Shelves in the Stove, the Moifture palfes too 
loon from the Fibres, which generally are 
Ipread to the Sides and Bottoms of the Pots, 
lo that the Plants do not receive much Nourilh- 
ment from the Water. But where they are 
conftantly kept in the Tanners Bark, and have 
proper Air and Moifture, they will thrive, 
lb as from a (mall Root to fill the Pot in 
which it was planted, in one Summer. About 
Michaelmas the firft Sort will begin to decay, 
and in a Ihort time after the Leaves will die 
to the Ground ; but the Pots muft be continued 
all the Winter in the Bark-bed, otherwift the 
Roots will perilh; for altho’ they are in an 
unaftive State, yet they will not keep good 
very long, when taken out of the Ground ; and 
if the Pots are taken out of the Tan, and 
placed in any dry Part of the Stove, the Roots 
often Ihrivel and decay ; but when they are 
continued in the Tan, they Ihould have but 
little Water given to them, when their Leaves 
are decayed, left it rot them. This firft Sort 
doth flower conftantly in July or Auguft, 
and many times will produce ripe Seeds in 
England ; but the fecond Sort doth not flower 
fo conftant, nor do the Plowers appear lb con- 
fpicuous, being very fmall, and of a fhort Du¬ 
ration. This Sort never hath produced any 
Seeds in England , nor could I ever obftrve 
any Rudiment of a Seed-veflcl fucceeding the 
Flower. The green Leaves abide on this Soft 
moft Part of the Winter, feldom decaying till 
February , and (ometimes will continue greed 
until frelh Leaves come up, and thfuft the old 
ones off; in whi A Particular there is A ftiore 
remarkable Pifference between the two Sorts, 
than can be obftrvedin the Pace of the Plants. 

MARTYNIA. 

This Name was given by the late Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Houfioun to this Genus of ; Pla'nts, which 
.he diftovered in America, in Honour to his 
Friend Mr. John Martyn , rrofeflbr of Botany 
at Cambridge. 

The Characters are; 

It bath an anomalous Flower confifting of one 
Leaf which is divided into two Lips : the upper 
Lip is ereCi, and Jlightly cut into two Parts ; hit 
the under Lip is cut into three Parts , the middle 
Segment being larger than the other two. Lhe 
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Flower is fucceeded by a Fruit having a ftrong 
thick Covering , in which is inclofed a very ban 
Nut , having two Jbarp crooked Horns at one 
End ; and tn the Nut are included four Seeds, 
lodged in fo many feparate Cells. 

The Species are j 

1. Martynia annua .villofa id vifeofa, 
folio fubrotundo , flore tnagno rubro. Houft. An¬ 
nual hairy viftous Maftyrtia, with a roundMh 
Leaf, and a large red Flower. 

2. Martynia annua villofa id vifeofa, 
aceris folio , flore albo , tubo lortgifjimo. Houft . 
Annual hairy viftous Martynia, with a Maple- 
leaf, and a white Flower, having a very long 
Tube. 

5. Martynia perennis, folio fubrotundo rtf- 
gofo, flore cosruleo , radice dentarice. Linn. Pa¬ 
reunia] Martynia, with a rough roundilh Leaf, 
a blue Flower, andaToothwort-root. 

The firft of theft Plants was diftovered b j 
the late Dr. William Houfioun , near La Vera 
Cruz in New-Spain, from whence he fent the 
Seeds into England, which fucceeded very 
well in the Phyfic- garden at Cbelfea ; and in 
the Year 1731, feveral of theft Plants were 
raifed, which produced their beautiful Flowers, 
and perfected their Seed; from whence feveral 
Plants were raifed the fucceeding Year. 

The fecond Sort was diftovered by the 
fame curious Gentleman in the Year 1733, 
near Carthagena in New-Spatn , from whence he 
lent dried Samples of the Plant, with ibme df 
the Seeds, to England i but they did not 
fucceed. 

The Seeds of the third Sort were ftnc from 
Carthagena by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, 
from which fome of the Plants were raiftd 
in the Gardens of Mr. George Clifford of 
Amfterdam ; where they have flowered, blit 
have not produced any Seeds in Europe. This 
Sort increafes greatly by its Roots, which 
creep under-ground, fo as to fill the Pots in 
■which they are planted, in one Seafon. 

The two firft Sorts, being annual Plants, a tt 
only propagated by Seed, which (hould be 
Town in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
Where (if the Earth is-duly watered to pro¬ 
mote the Vegetation of the Seed) the Plants 
will appear in about a Fortnight, or three 
Weeks, and will grow pretty faft, if theBed 
is warm: they (hould therefore be trartfpUnted 
iha little time after they come up, each intoa 
Teparate Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, ©b- 
ferving to water them well, as alio to (hade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they (hould 
have a large Share of fre(h Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, by raifing the Glaffes 
of the Hot-bed every Day, with Bricks 
or Stones; and the Plants muft be frequently 
watered. With this Management, the Plants 
will make great Progrels, fo as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots in about a Month’s time; 
when they (hould be (hifted into Pots, about 
a Foot Diameter at the Top, which (hould 
be filled with light rich Earth, and then 
■ plunged into-the Hot-bed in the-Bark-ftove, 
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♦here they ftould be allowed room, becaufe 
they put oat many Side-branches, and will 
grow three Feet high or more, according to 
the Warmth of the Bed, and the Care which 
is taken to fupply them conftantly with Water. 
About the Middle of July , the Plants will be¬ 
gin ro (hew their Flowers, which are produced 
in a Spike from the Top of the Plants, which, 
of the firft Sort, are like thofe of the Fox¬ 
glove. As the firft Spike of Flowers de¬ 
lays, they are fucceeded by Spikes from all 
the Side-branches; lo that the Plants continue 
in Flower until Michaelmas or later, if the 
Seafon proves favourable: but it is only from 
the firft Spike of Flowers that good Seeds can 
beexpe&ed in this Country j fo that particular 
Care Ihould be taken, that none of thofe are 
pulled off or deftroyed ; becaufe it is very 
difficult to obtain good Seeds in this Country ; 
and I believe few of thofe which are produced 
On the Side-branches in the natural Country 
of thejr Growth, Are duly ripened; for 1 have 
received a great Quantity of thefe Seeds from 
Abroad, which have appeared to be very good, 
And yet few of them have produced Plants. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants have a ftrong 
g r ee n Covering over them, as thick as the 
outer Covering of an Almond ; and when 
the Seeds are ripe, the Covering opens, and 
lets the Seed fall, in the fame manner as the 
Covering Of Almonds, Walnuts , &c. In each 
Covering there is one hard Nut, in Shape 
feme what like A Beetle, having two (harp 
crooked Horns at One End. This Nut con¬ 
tains four Embryo’s f but there arefeldom more 
that! two Seeds whith are perfeft in any of 
them. However, when they are fown, the 
whole Nut muft be planted; fer it is fo hard, 
that it is impoffible to take out the Seeds 
Without fpoiling them; and where there are 
two Plants produced from the fame Nut, they 
are cafily feparated, when they are tranfe 
planted. Thefe Seeds will continue good for 
feme Years; for I laved a pretty large Quan¬ 
tity of them in the Year 1734, Part of which 
I lowed the following Year, but had not one 
Plant produced; the Remainder of the Seeds 
I divided, and fbwed feme of them every 
fbeceeding Year, without any Succefs, until 
the prefent Year 1758, when I fbwed All the 
Seeds I had left, from which 1 had one Plant 
produced. So that if the Seeds are good, 
it is evident they will grow when they are four 
Years old. Therefore, whenever we receive 
good Seeds from abroad, or lave any in this 
Country which are perfe&ly ripened, it will 
be proper to preferve feme of them for a Year 
or two, left a bad Seafbn Ihould happen, when 
the Plants may not perfed their Seeds; fo that 
if this Precaution be not taken, the Species 
may be loft in Europe. 

The third Sort dies to the Root every 
Winter, and rifts again the fuCceeding Spring; 
this muft be conftantly preferved in the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, ocherwife it 
will not thrive in this Country. During the 
Winter Seafbn, when the Plants are decayed, 
they fhould have but little Water given to 
them; for Moifture at that time will rot the 
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Roots. In the Beginning of March, juft before 
the Plants begin to fhoot, is the proper Seafbn 
to tranfplarit and part the Roots; when 
they ihould be planted into Pots of a middle 
Size, filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark-bed, which fhould at 
this time be renewed with frefh Tan. When 
the Plants come up, they muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water; but it muft not be given 
to them in large Quantities, left it rot their 
tender Roots; and as the Warmth of the Sea- 
fon increafes, it Will be proper to admit a large 
Share offrelh Air, which will greatly ftrengthen 
the Plants; but they muft conftahtly remain in 
the Stove, otherwife they will hot produce 
Flowers in this Country. The Time of their 
Flowering is in the End ofjuly, and in Auguft' 
but in Oflober the Plants die to their Roots. 

MELILOTUS, Melilot. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
are; 

1. Melilotus corniculisreflexis, major. C. 

B. P. Greater Melilot, with refle&ed Hdrns. 

t. Melilotus cornlculis refleXiS , Minor met 

repens. C. B. P. Smaller creeping Melilot, 
with reflexed Horhs. 

3. Melilotus Italica , folliculis rotundis. 

C. B. P. Italian Melilot, with round Leaves. 

4. Melilotus anguflifolia reptns, folliculis 
rotundis. C. B. P. Narrow-leaved creeping 
Melilot, With round ftfcaller Leaves. 

5. Mllilotus luted minor,floribus £? fili- 
quis miiioribus, fpicatim £3 denfedifpofitis. Mot. 
Hift. Smaller yellow Melilot, with finaller 
Flowers and Pods, growing in a thick Spike. 

6. Melilotus Mejfanenjisprocumbens, folli- 
culis rugofis fublongis , fpicis florum bre-vibus. 
Rail Syn. Trailing Melilot of MeJJina , with 
rough oblong Leaves, and fhort Spikes of 
Flowers. 

7. Melilotus Creiica humillima humifufa, 
flore albo magno. Tourn. Cor. Low Melilot 01 
Crete, with a large white Flower. 

8. Melilotus capfulis reni funilibus , ib 
capitulum conge(lis. Ti.mm. Melilot Trefoil or 
Nonefiich. 

The fix firft-mentioned Sorts are Annual 
Plants, which grow wild in the South of Fraud, 
and in Italy, from whence their Seeds have 
been procured by fuch Perfons as are curious 
in Botany. Thefe Sorts are all of them pre¬ 
ferved in Botanic Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety; but they are Plants of no great 
Beauty, nor are they ufed in Medicine. But 
if there were Trials made of fbme of the Rinds, 

I believe they might be found ufeful to few 
for feeding of Cattle, As the laft Sort here 
mentioned is at prefent in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, which was the Reafort of my enume¬ 
rating thefe Sorts here. For as feme of the 
other Sorts are very hardy, and will grow on 
almoft any Soil, fo, if they are found to be 
equally good with the Nonefuch, they may be 
better worth cultivating, becaufe they are of 
much larger Growth; and conftquently, will 
produce much more Fodder on an Acre of 
Land, than that will. But as I never have 
had an Opportunity of trying if Cattle will eat 
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any of them, fo I cannot recommend them, 
but by way of Trial, to fuch Perfons who 
are curious in making theft Sorts of Improve¬ 
ment. 

As thefe are annual Plants, their Seeds 
muft be fown every Year; or if they are per¬ 
mitted to fcatter when ripe, the Plants will 
come up in Autumn, and abide the Win¬ 
ter’s Cold very well in this Country ; and thofe 
Plants which come up in the Autumn, will 
grow much larger than thofe which are fown 
in the Spring, and will more certainly produce 
good Seeds. Therefore thofe Perfons who are 
curious to preferve their Kinds, fhould cither 
low them in Autumn foon after the Seeds are 
ripe, or permit them to fcatter their Seeds ; 
and the felf-fown Plants may be eafily tranf- 
planted where they are defigned to grow; and 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. They will all of them 
grow on almoft any Soil; but they will thrive 
better on dry light landy Soil, than on a ftiff 
clayey Ground. 

The feventh Sort is an abiding Plant, which 
rarely produces Seeds in this Country, and is 
propagated by parting the Roots in the 
Spring. This Sort is not fo hardy as the others; 
therefore lome of the Plants fhould be pre¬ 
served in Pots, that they may be removed into 
Shelter in Winter; for very hard Frofts will 
deftroy them, if they are expoftd. But they 
muft always have as much free Air as poffible 
in mild Weather, fo that if they are placed 
under a common Hot-bed Frame in Winter, 
.where the Glafles may be drawn off every 
Daj^ in mild Weather, and only covered in 
hard Froft, the Plants will thrive much better 
than where they arc placed in a Green-houfe. 
In Summer the Plants muft be frequently wa¬ 
tered in dry Weather, and kept clear from 
Weeds, which is ali the Culture they require. 

The Nonefuch, which is now cultivated in 
the open Fields in feveral Parts of England , is 
an Inhabitant of this Kingdom ; growing wild 
by the Sides of Paths, and on arable Land, in 
great Plenty every-where near London ; and if 
the Seeds are permitted to fcatter, there will 
be a Supply of Plants to ftock the Ground, fo 
that it often becomes a very troublefome Weed 
in Gardens, and is difficult to extirpate after it 
hath gotten Poffeffion. 

The Seeds of this Plant are fown in the 
Spring, either alone, or with Barley, the latter 
of which I fhould recommend; for as this is a 
low trailing Plant, it will not injure the 
Barley, which will get forward before the 
Nonefuch comes up; and if there doth not 
arife a great Crop of the Nonefuch, yet being 
permitted to ftand until the Barley is ripe, 
the Seeds of the Nonefuch will be ripe, and 
moft of it fcattered, by that time; and after 
the Corn is taken off, the Rains in Autumn 
will foon bring up the Plants, which will flourifh 
all thfe Winter, and the Spring following will 
afford an early Feed for Cattle. 

Where this Plant is fown by itfelf, it muft 
not be fed or mow’d, until the Seeds are ripe ; 
for as it is an annual Plant, fo, where it is eaten, 
or cut down, the Roots will perilh ; and if 
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there is not a Supply of young Plants to fucceed 
them, the Crop will be deftroyed in one Seafon. 
Indeed, as thefe Plants begin to flower very 
young, and near their Roots, fo, before the 
Seeds are formed at the Extremity of the 
Shoots, thofe produced near the Root will 
be ripe and fcattered, from whence young 
Plants will come up, and fupply the Crop; 
which has deceived fome Perfons, who have 
thought this Plant will abide two or three 
Years, and produce feveral Crops from the 
fame Roots; which is a great Miftake^for the 
Root perifhes annually. But as the Plants 
produce fuch Quantities of Seed, at almoft 
every Joint of the Stalks, it is almoft im- 
poflible to deftroy the Crop totally, if the 
Plants are permitted to grow to any Size, be¬ 
fore they are fed or cut down. 

The Seeds of Nonefuch being fmaller than 
Clover-feed, a lefs Quantity will fow an Acre. 

If it is fown by itlelf, there fhould be ten 
Pounds allowed to an Acre; but if it is fown 
with Barley, fix Pounds will be fufficient. 
When it is fown with Barley, the Barley fhould 
be firft fown and harrowed; and then the 
Seeds of the Nonefuch fhould be fowed, and 
the Land rolled, which will bury this Seed 
deep enough. 

To the Article M E L O add » 

There hath of late Years been a very great 
Variety of Melons introduced into the Gardens 
of the Curious, which are much higher- 
flavoured than moft of the old Sorts; but 
they are not quite fo hardy, nor do the Fruit of 
theft new Sorts ever grow to fo large a Size as 
fome of the old ones, which is the Reafon of 
their not being more common. However, as 
they are much preferable for the Table, I fhall 
juft mention the Names of fome of the prin¬ 
cipal Sorts, for the Satisfa&ion of the Cu¬ 
rious. 

1. The Zatte Melon: this is a fnaall 
rough-coated Fruit, which feldom grows much 
larger than a Man’s Fift, is very red within, 
and the Flelh is very delicate. 

2. The Sucado Melon: this is larger than 
the former, of an oblong Shape, more wrought 
on the Out-fide, is very red within, and the 
Flefh is firm,, and of a vinous Flavour. 

3. The Cantaleupt Melon: this is a 
longer Fruit than either of the former, is 
pretty much wrought on the Outfide; the ‘ 
Flefh is not quite lb red as of either of them, 
but is of a rich vinous Flavour. 

4. The Romanetto Melon: this is a 
middle-fizcd Fruit, of an oblong Shape; the 
outer Coat is greener than either of the for¬ 
mer, and not very much wrought; the Flefh 
is very red, and of a delicate Flavour. 

Theft Sorts are the beft worth cultivating for 
private Families, who efteem a Fruit for itsde- 
licate Flavour, more than for the Size: but 
thofe who raife them to fupply the Markets, 
muft have regard to the Size of the Fruit, 
being paid for them according to their Mag¬ 
nitude. The Seeds of theft Sorts are only to 
be procured from Perfons who are very care¬ 
ful to fave them diftindtly; for if they are 
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purchafed from the common Venders of Seeds, 
they are not much to be depended on. 

Of late Years there has been a Method of 
raiftng the general Crop of Melons under oiled 
Paper, inftead of Bell or Hand-glafles ; which 
has fucccedcd fo well, as to be now very com¬ 
monly pra&iled in the Gardens near London. 
The Perfon who firft pra&iled this Method, 
was Mr. John Howard , Gardener, at St.Leonard's 
Hill in IVmdfor Foreji , who continued it for 
many Years with great Succefs, and was not 
followed in it by any other Perfon, until his 
Son, who was Gardener to his Grace the Duke 
of Cbandos , pra&ifed it at Canons ; and then 
it became more generally known, and hasfince 
been conftantly pra&ifed by many Gardeners. 
But this Method being at prefent unknown to 
Perfons who refide in the Country, I (hall 
infert it in this Place. The Manner of raifing 
the Plants, as alfo of making the Ridges, being 
the fame as for Hand-glafles, I fhall not repeat 
cither, but proceed to give Dire&ions for pre¬ 
paring the Papers. You muft provide your- 
lelf with a Quantity of ftrong Cap-paper, nine 
Sheets of which muft be allowed to each Hole 
of Melons. Thefe nine Sheets of Paper muft 
be joined together with Pafte ( which, when 
done, will fpread the Width of a common Mat 
which is ufed for Covering). When the Pafte is 
dry, the Paper fhould be fpread on a Board, 'or 
hung againft a Wall, and with a Brufh fhould 
be rubbed over with Oil, which need be done 
but on one Side ; for the Oil will fink through 
the Paper, if it be only lightly brufhed over j 
then the Papers fhould hang out ’till they are 
dry, after which they may be ufed for covering 
your Meloh-plants. Thefe Papers fhould be 
prepared before you plant out your Plants 
into the Holes, that they may be ready to 
cover them; which may be performed in the 
following manner j viz. After the Ridges are 
made, you muft procure fome fmall Hoops, 
or flender Withies, which fhould be thruft into 
the Ground on each Side of the Ridge, and 
arched over in the fame manner as is pra&ifed 
for covering Flower-beds ; then the Papers 
may be laid over the Hoops, Sc. and fattened 
down at each End with a Cord, or a few large 
Stones or Bricks laid upon their Ends, to pre¬ 
vent the Winds from blowing them off. Thefe 
Papers fhould be kept clofe over the Plants, 
while they are young, or in bad Weather: 
but when the Plants have obtained Strength, 
and the Weather is favourable, they fhould be 
railed on one Side, to admit Air to the Plants j 
and in foft Rains they fhould be taken quite 
of£ that the Plants may enjoy the Benefit 
thereof. Thefe Papers may continue over the 
Plants throughout the Sealon, obferving only 
to take them off in loft Rains, and admit Air 
under them in warm Weather to the Plants, as 
was before dire&ed. The Plants will thrive 
much better under thefe than under GlafTes; for 
the Rays of Light will be more equally admitted 
through the Paper when oiled, than through 
a Glafs, which colle&s the Rays, and thereby 
occafions too great a Heat in Summer under 
them, than moft Plants can endure. So that 
Plants under GlafTes are fubje& to Danger, 
Vo L. II. 
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from the great Inequality of Heat; whereas 
thofe under Papers enjoy a more equal Degree, 
and hereby the Plants are continued much 
longer in Vigour ; as I have always obferved 
thofe under Papers in great Health, when thofe 
under GLfles have been decayed, though they 
were in the feme Situation, and under the 
fame Management. The only Danger of 
thefe Plants mifearrying, is, when the Papers 
are kept too clofe over them, which will caufe 
the Plants to grow weak, and of a pale fickly 
Complexion: whenever this is the Cafe, there 
cannot be much good Fruit expe&ed from 
them. 

Though I have dire&ed the making of the 
Ridges after the feme manner as for Hand- 
glafles, yet there are feme Perfons who only 
dig Holes in the Ground at proper Diftances, 
into each of which they put two Barrows-full 
of hot Dung, covering it over with the Earth 
taken out of the Holes, into which they plant 
their Melon-plants j then arch over each Hole 
with a few flender Wands, covering them with 
the Papers, and managing them as hath been 
dire&ed ; in which Method I have obferved 
they have had a prodigious Crop of Melons, 
with a much lels Expence than ufual. 

N. B. Thefe oiled Papers will laft one whole 
Seafon very well j fo that the Expence of 
Paper and Oil will amount to Three-pence 
Half peny for each Hole. 

Thefe Oil-papers have been ufed by feveral 
Perfons to cover tender Exotic Plants in Sum¬ 
mer, with great Succefs, as alfo to cover Beds 
of Cuttings of tender Plants; for which Pur- 
pofe there is no other Covering fo proper. 
They are alfo ufed to cover the Flowers of 
large Carnations, in order to fereen them from 
the violent Heat of the Sun, and to preferve 
them dry; without which, many of the largeft 
Flowers would not blow to Advantage. The 
Method ufed by Mr. Samuel Brewer, to cover 
his Flowers with oiled Paper, is, to make a 
Frame of Wire, juft in the feme Form as the 
Glafs-covers which are ufed for this Purpofe, 
over which he paftes the oiled Paper j which, 
if carefully done, will laft feveral Years, and 
are much preferable to Glafles. 

ME LOCACTUS } Melon-thiftle. 

To thi s Article muft be added 

1. Meloc actus Americanus major, fpinis 
albis longijjimis recurvis. The greater American 
Melon-thiftle, with very long white crooked 
Spines. 

2. Melocactus Americanus major, frits in 
fpiram intortis, fpinis brevibus aduncis. Greater 
American Melon-thiftle, with fpiral Ribs, and 
fliort crooked Spines. 

3. Melocactus Americanus major, fpinis 
tenuibus flavefeentibus. Greater Melon-thiftle, 
with flender yellowilh Spines. 

4. Melocactus Mexltanus, fpinis creber - 
rimis corallinis latis S recurvis. Houji. Melon- 
thiftle of Mexico, with broad fiat crooked 
Spines. 

The three firft Sorts I have received from 
the Englijb Settlements in America , where, I 
doubt not, there are feveral other Varieties, if 
T t they 
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they were examined by Perfons skilful in 
Botany. Thefe are generally older before 
they put out their Caps on their Tops, than 
the common Sort; for I have had two of the 
Sorts five or fix Years in England , which have 
greatly increafed in their Magnitude fince I 
received them j but neither of them has any 
Tendency to put out Caps, tho’ fome of the 
common Sort, not near lb large, have produced 
large Caps, and have ripened their Fruit. So 
that I am in Doubt whether fome of thefe Sorts 
ever produce Caps in the natural Places of their 
Growth ; for they may produce their Fruit 
either from the Sides of the Plant, as the fmall 
American Sort doth, or round the Centre of 
the Head, as I have leen lome of them repre- 
fented in Figures. 

The fourth Sort was brought from Mexico 
by the late Dr. U r illiam Houfloun ; but being 
a long time in the Paflage, and the Plants re¬ 
ceiving fome Wet, they were all of them decayed 
before they arrived in England. This is one 
of the moft ftrange Plants of. this Genus I ever 
law; the Spines, which are produced very 
clofely all over the Plant, are two Inches or 
more in Length, and near a quarter of an Inch 
broad at their Bale j are extremely ftrong, and 
of a brownilh red Colour } thefe the Inhabit¬ 
ants of Mexico make ufe of to pick their 
Teeth, from whence they give the Name ofVf- 
naga, i. e. Tooth-pick, to thefe Plants. 

As thele Plants are efteemed by the Curious 
for their Angular Structure, being fo very 
different from all the European Plants, molt 
People, who have the Conveniency of Stoves 
to preferve them, are extremely careful to 
obtain them from Abroad ; but the Perlons 
who have the Charge of bringing them, for 
want of Judgment, generally deftroy them 
with Water before they arrive in England : 
for altho’ they are often brought in feeming 
Health, yet the Moifture which they have 
imbibed in their Palfage will rot them in a 
little time after they are planted. There¬ 
fore, whenever thefe Plants are brought over 
planted in Tubs, the belt way is to take them 
up as loon as they arrive, and fet them upon 
the Flues in the Stove to dry $ where (if 
they arrive early in the Summer) they may 
remain two Months before they are planted : 
but when they come late in the Year, they 
fliould remain on the Flues all the Winter j 
and about the Beginning o f April they may 
fee planted in Lime-rubbijb (as hath been 
directed in the former Volume of ^fbe Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary') ; and thefe Plants will more 
certainly fucceed, than thofe which are planted 
loon after they arrive, as I have feveral 
times experienced. Some of thefe Plants I 
have kept dry out of Earth, on the Flues, or 
in fettie dry warm Part of the Stove, nine 
Months, and have > then planted them } and 
they fucceeded better than thofe which 
were planted loon after I received them, tho’ 
they were, to Appearance, not near fo likely 
to live. So that if thofe Gentlemen who 
bring over thefe Plants, wotridtake them out of 
the Ground, and hafog them up in a dry warm 
tart of the Ship, where they might not be 
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bruiftd, or eaten by Vermin ; they will more 
certainly fucceed, than thofe Plants which are 
brought over in Tubs of Earth. 

The fmaller Melon-thiftle, which was, fome 
Years fince, very rare in England , is now 
become pretty common in the Gardens of the 
Curious: for as they produce a great many 
Fruit annually, they may be propagated in 
large Quantities by Seed j nay, if the Seeds 
are permitted to fall on the Earth, in the Pots 
where the old Plants are growing, the young 
Plants will come up in great Abundance, 
fo that a Perfon may be loon ftocked with 
them. 

MENISPERMUM ; Moon-feed. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a rofaceous Flower, eonflfling of 
feveral [mall Leaves , which are placed round 
the Embryo in a circular Order, tfke Point al, 
which is divided into three Parts at the fop t 
afterward becomes the Fruit or Berry , in which 
is included one flat Seed ; which is , when ripe , 
hollowed like the Appearance of the Moon. 

The Species are j 

1. Menispermum Canadenfe fc an dens , hede- 
raceo folio. Acad. Reg. Scien. 1706. Climbing 
Canady Moon-feed, with an Ivy-leaf 

2. Menispermum Canadenfe fc an dens , tm ~ 
bilicato folio. Acad. Reg. Scicn. 1706. Climb¬ 
ing Canady Moon-feed, with an umbilicated 
Leaf. 

3. Menispermum folio bederaceo. Hort. 
Eltb. Ivy-leav’d Moon-feed. 

The firft and fecond Sorts have been long 
Inhabitants of the European Gardens. Thefe 
produce flexible woody Shoots from their 
Roats, which twill round whatever Plants (land 
near them, and will grow to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet, and produce their Flowers 
in Autumn ; but they rarely perfed their Seed 
in this Country. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of Virginia , arid 
moft of the Northern Parrs of America^ from 
whence they were many Years fince brought 
into Europe , and were preferved in the Green* 
houfes in Winter, as tender Plants$ but of 
late Years they have been planted in the fuH 
Ground, where they endure the Winter’s Cold 
extremely well without any Shelter. They 
may be eafily propagated by the Suckers, which 
are produced in Plenty from their Roots: 
thefe fliould be taken ofT with feme Fibres 
adhering to them, in the Spring, before the 
Plants make new Shoots; and may be planted 
where they are defigned to remain, obferving 
to water them if the Seafon fhould prove dry, 
until they have taken Root $ after which time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and to fupport them 
with Stakes, unlelsthey are planted near Trees, 
round which they may fallen themfelves ; 
for if they trail on the Ground, they will not 
thrive. 

The third Sort was brought from Carolina 
by Mr. Cate shy. This is a Plant of humbler 
Growth than either of the former, feldom 
tifing above four or five Feet high in this 
Country, and the Stems do not become woody. 

The 
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The Leaves are alfo much fmaller than either 
of the other Sorts. This Plant will endure 
the Cold of ordinary Winters very well in 
the open Air, provided it is planted in a 
warm Soil, and a flickered Situation. It may 
be propagated by Suckers from the Root, as 
the two former Sorts, which are alfo produced 
in as great Plenty. 

The two former Sort* were by Dr. Plukenet 
ranged amongft the Ivies, from l'ome Simili¬ 
tude in the outward Appearance of the Plants 
to the Ivy : wherefore, from his Name, they 
were commonly called, in the Gardens, Ivy 
•with a Bindweed-leaf. 

MENTZELIA. 

The Characters are $ 

It hath a rofe-floaped Flower , confifling of 
feveral Leaves , which are placed in a circular 
Order , and reft on the Flower-cup ; which after¬ 
wards becomes a membranaceous tubulous Fruit , 
containing many fmall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant at 
prefent 4 viz. . 

Mentzelia . foliis £3 frudibus afperis. 
Blum. Nov. Gen. Mentzelia with rough Leaves 
and Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant by Father 
Plutnier, who difcovered it in the French Set¬ 
tlements in America , in Honour to Dr. Ment- 
Zelius, who was Phyfician to the Eledor of 
Brandenburg), and who publilhed an Index of 
Plants In Latin, Greek, and Higb-Dutch. 

This Plant grows plentifully in the Ifland of 
Jamaica , from whence the Seeds were font 
to England by the late Dr. William Houjloun , 
which have focceedtd in the Phyfic-garden at 
Cbelfea. 

It is an annual Plant, which peri flies foon 
after the Seeds arc ripe $ therefore muff be 
lown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, that 
the Plants may be brought forward early in the 
Seafbn, otherwife they will not produce ripe 
Seed in this Country. When the Plantsarecome 
op about an Inch high, they fhould be each 
tranfplanted into a foparate Halfpeny Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being careful to 
lhade them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they muft 
be conftantly watered every other Day in 
warm Weather, and fhould have frefli Air 
every Day admitted to them, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafbn, and the Heat of 
the Bed in which they are plunged. In about 
fix Weeks or two Months after tranfplanting, 
if the Plants have made a good Progrefs, they 
will have filled the Pots with their Roots 4 when 
they fhould be fhifted into larger Pots, which 
muft be filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, that 
they may have room to grow in Height 4 
observing, as before, to water them duly, 
as alfo to admit frdh Air to them every Day 
in warm Weather: with this Management 
the Plants will rifo to the Height of three 
Feet, aud will produce ripe Seeds the Latter- 
end of Augufl , or the Beginning of September. 
Thefe Plants are dofoly befet all over with 
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fmall crooked Spines, by which they will fafteri 
themfolves to whatever touches them fo ftrong- 
ly, that, by a Perfon’s going near them, they 
will flick to the Cloaths, and the Branches 
of the Plant will foparate, and adhere to the 
Cloaths in like manner as the Seeds of Clivers 
or Goofografs. 

MILLERIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a compound Flower , confining of fe¬ 
ver al Florets, and one half Floret, contained in 
one common Flower-cup : but tbefe Florets are 
barren ; and the half Floret, which is fruitful , 
is fucceeded by one Seed , which is furrounded 
by the Flcwer-cup. 

The Species are j 

1. Milleria annuaerefta major,foliis con- 
jugatis, floribus fpicatis luteis. Houft. Greater 
upright annual Milleria, with Leaves growing 
oppofite, and yellow Flowers growing in a 
Spike. 

a. Milleria annua ereCta minor, fotiis pa- 
rietarice, floribus ex foliarum alts. Houft. Lefler 
upright annual Milleria, with Pellitory-Jeaves, 
and the Flowers growing from the Wings of 
the Leaves. 

3. Milleria annua ereCta ramofior , foliis 
maculatis profundius ferratis. Martyn. Cent. 1. 
Upright branching annual Milleria, with ipot- 
ted Leaves, which are deeply fawed. 

4. Milleria annua ereCta minor, folio pa- 
rietarice longiori, floribus ex fcliorum alis. 
Lefler upright annual Milleria, with a longer 
Pellitory-leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
the Wings of the Leaves. 

The two fir ft Sorts were di {covered by the 
late Dr. William Houfloun at Campecby, in the 
Year 1731, who conftituted this Genus, on 
finding the Characters differing from all the 
Genus’s which were before cftablilhed. The 
Seeds of both thefe Sorts he font to foveral 
curious Perfbns in England and Holland , where 
they have fucceeded very well. 

The other two Sorts were difoovered by 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, at Campecby, in 
the Year 1734 j from whence he font their 
Seeds into England,. where they have alfo 
fucceeded very well. The third Sort nearly 
refombles the firft in its Leaves, Flowers, and 
Growth 4 but branches a little more than that 
doth, and the Leaves are fpotted with Black; 
the Flowers alfo are a little larger. The fourth 
Sort, which is fomewhat like the focond, grows 
taller, and doth not branch from the Bottom 
as the focond does 4 the Leaves are alfo much 
longer, but there appears no Difference in 
their Flowers. 

The Seeds of thefo Plants fhould be fown 
early in the Spring, on a moderate Hot-bed 4 
and when the Plants are come up about two 
Inches, they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
a foparate Pot filled with light rich Earth, 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, being careful to (hade them 
from the Sun until they have taken Root, 
as alfo to water them frequently. After the 
Plants are rooted, they fhould have a large 
Share of free Air admitted to them, by raffing 
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the Glades of the Hot-bed every Day when 
the Weather is fair; and they mull be con- 
ftantly watered every Day in hot Weather, 
for they are very thirfty Plants. With this 
Management, the Plants will, in a Month after 
transplanting, rife to a considerable Height ; 
therefore they fhould be Ihifted into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Stove, plunging them 
into the Bark-bed, where they may have robm 
to grow; efpecially the firft and third Sorts, 
which ufiially grow eight or nine Feet high, 
where they are well managed : but the fecond 
and fourth Sorts feldom rile above three Feet 
high, and do not fpread their Branches very 
far ; wherefore lels room may be allowed. 

In the Middle of July thefe Plants will begin 
to flower, and the Seeds will (hortly after be 
ripe ; therefore they mull be gathered as foon 
as they change of a dark-brown Colour, other- 
wile they will quickly fall off, efpecially thofe 
of the two large Kinds, which will drop, on 
the leall Touch, when they are ripe. 1 hefe 
Flams will continue flowering ’till Michaelmas, 
or later, if the Sealbn proves favourable; but 
when the Cold of the Autumn comes on, they 
will foon decay. 

MIMOSA ; The Senfitive Plant. 

To this Article mull be added ; 

1. Mimosa berhacea procumbens fpinofa, 
cattle qua drangulo, filiquis quadrivalvibus. Houft. 
Trailing herbaceous prickly Senfitive Plant, 
with fquare Stalks, and Pods having four 
Cells. 

2. Mimosa fruticofa fpinofa, filiquis latis 
birfutis & articulatis. Houft. Prickly Ihrubby 
Senfitive Plant, with broad hairy jointed 
Pods. 

3. Mi mos a non fpinofa, paluftris berhacea, 
procumbens , flore luteo plena. Houft. Smooth 
marlh herbaceous trailing Senfitive Plant, with 
full y ellow Flowers. 

4. Mimosa frutefeens fpinofa £3 birfuta , 
tenuibus acacia foliis, filiquis articulatis. Houft. 
Shrubby prickly and hairy Senfitive Plant, with 
narrow Leaves like the Acacia, and jointed 
Pods. 

5. Mimosa bumilis frutefeens & fpinofa, 
foliis acacia latioribus , filiquis conglobatis. 
Dwarf Ihrubby and prickly Senfitive Plant, 
with broad Acacia-leaves, and Pods growing 
in Clullers. 

6. Mimosa berhacea non fpinofa minima re - 
pens. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The leall creeping 
herbaceous Senfitive Plant, without Spines, 
commonly call’d Senfitive Grafs. 

The three firlt-mentioned Sorts were difeo- 
vered by the late Dr. William Houftoun , at 
La Vera Cruz , from whence he lent their 
Seeds into England , from which many Plants 
were raifed. The firft Sort rifes to the Height 
of three Feet, and hath llender Iquare Stalks, 
which are llrongly armed with Spines. This 
is a perennial Plant, which creeps at the Root; 
fo that it may be propagated by the Suckers, 
which are very plentifully emitted. This 
hath not as yet produced many Flowers in 
England ; for the Shoots generally die to the 
Root in Winter, and rife again the following 
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Spring. The Leaves of this Sort do not only 
clofe, on being touched, but alfo fall down¬ 
ward ; fo that it is ranked amongft thole Kinds 
which are commonly called bumble Plants. 

The fecond Sort rifes to the Height of fit 
or leven Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which 
is llrongly armed with crooked Spines. The 
Leaves confift of leveral Wings, which have 
very narrow Pinna ; thefe Leaves are ailb 
beltt on their under Side with lharp crooked 
Spines all along the Midrib, lb that it is trou- 
bielbme to go amongft the Plants in the natu¬ 
ral Place of their Growth. The. Flowers of this 
Kind are of a bright-purple Colour, which are 
fucceeded by flat hairy jointed Pcds, in which 
are included the Seeds. This Sort grows very 
plentifully in moift rich Places about La Vera 
Cruz in the Spantftj Weft-Indies. 

This Plant hath produced Flowers in Eng - 
land, but hath not perfeded Seed, tho’ it hath 
lived over the Winter, and has grown to a 
large Size. The Leaves of this Sort clofe very 
loon, on the Touch, but they fall downward 
very flowly ; fo that it is not ranged amongft 
the humble Plants. 

The third Sort grows plentifully in Handing 
Waters near La Vera Cruz, where the Branches 
float on the Water, in like manner as do 
the Pond-weeds in this Country: but where 
the Water dries up, and leaves the Plants 
while they are young, they will grow more 
ered ; and thole of them which have grown 
in England have rifen to the Height of four or 
five Feet: but they fpread themfelves on every 
Side, and required fome Support when they 
were full-grown. This Sort hath produced 
Flowers in England, but hath not perfeded 
Seed ; and being an annual Plant, is at prefent 
loll in Europe. This is one of thole com¬ 
monly call’d Senfitive Plants ; for the Leaves 
do not fall, on being touched. The fourth 
and fifth Sorts were dilcovered by Mr. Robert 
Millar , Surgeon, at Cartbagena, from whence 
he lent their Seeds into England , which have 
fucceeded in feveral Gardens of the Curious. 
Both thefe are of the humble Kind, their 
Leaves falling, on the flighteft Touch. They 
will each live thro’ the Winter, if they are 
placed in a very warm Stove. 

The fixth Sort is very common in Jamaica ., 
where it creeps to the Ground, and grows in 
Ihort thick Tufts: this is very quick in itt 
Motion; for, on drawing a Stick over the 
Plants, they will immediately contrad, and 
leave the Imprelfion for fome time, ’till the 
Plants recover. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, in 
the fame manner as hath been direded in the 
former Volume of 'the Gardeners Diffionary ; 
wherefore I fhall not repeat it in this Place. 

MITELLA. 

To this Article mull be added ; 

Mitella Americana maxima tinft oria. Inft. 
R. IJ. The Arnotto, or Anotto. 

This Plant riles to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and hath a woody Stem, which 
is befet with many Branches at the Top, which 
arc furnilhed with broad Leaves, lhaped 
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/omewhat like a Heart ; from thefe Branches 
the Flowers come out in fmall Clufters, which 
coufift of ieveral Leaves, and expand in form 
of a Role.; thefe are of a pale Flelh-colour. 
The Flowers are l’ucceeded by brown Pods 
lharv’d like a Mitre, and are echinated on the 
Outfide in the fame manner as the Chefnut ; 
'■.I which Pods are contained many irregular 
oceds, which are of a red Colour. 

The Seeds of this Plant are ufed to make 
a Dye, by the Inhabitants of America. The 
Manner of preparing it is as follows : They 
fteep the Seeds in Water, until the outward red 
Part is diflolved intirely from them ; then they 
boil the Water, which is impregnated, feveral 
times, (after the fame manner as they do the 
Juiceof the Sugar-cane) until it becomes ofa 
pretty thick Confidence; then they put it into 
Canvas, which is fpread over a Fire of hot 
Alhes, which doth not flame, to bring it to a 
farther Confidence, when they make it up into 
Balls, which are lent into Europe , where it is 
tiled in Dying. 

The Indians make ufe of this Colour to 
paint their Bodies, efpecially when they go to 
War, in order, aslomefuppofe, to prevent their 
difeovering the Blood when they are wounded, 
being almoft of the lame Colour, which is fup- 
pofed to make them courageous: but the chief 
Ule of it is to prevent the Musketa's and Flies 
from annoying them. This Dye is alio mix’d 
■with Chocolate, to give it a Colour. 

It grows in the warmed Parts of America , 
from whence the Seeds are pretty frequently 
fent into England. Thefe Seeds Ihould be fown 
early in the Spring of the Year, in Imall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth, which Ihould be 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark ; and the Earth Ihould be frequently wa¬ 
tered, to forward the Vegetation of the Seed. 
When the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they Ihould be carefully tranfplanted each 
into a feparate fmall Pot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged again into the Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to (hade them from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root j after 
which time they mud be frequently refrelhed 
with Water ; and in hot Weather the Glades 
of the Hot-bed Ihould be raifed every Day, to 
admit frefli Air to the Plants. With this Ma¬ 
nagement the Plants will grow to be a Foot 
high by the Middle of July , and will have 
filled the Pots with their Roots ; therefore 
they Ihould then be (haken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots carefully trimmed, and then 
put into Pots a little larger, and plunged again 
into the Hot-bed, and managed as before. 
Thefe Plants may remain in the Hot-bed until 
toward Michaelmas , when the Nights begin to 
be cold j at which time they muft be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, 
where they may enjoy a good Share of Warmth 
in the Winter-fealon, otherwife they cannot 
be preferved in this Country : they muft be 
frequently refrelhed with Water during the 
Winter-fealon ; but they Ihould not have too 
much given to them each time, efpecially if 
they Ihould caft their. Leaves, which they 
frequently do toward the Spring.. As thefe 
VoL. II. 


Plants are very tender, they Ihould con- 
ftantly remain in the Stove, obferving in the 
Summer-leafbn, when the Weather is warm, 
to admit a large Share of frelh Air to the 
Plants, as alio to water them frequently ; but 
in cold Weather they muft be kept very warm. 
When thefe Rules are duly obferved, the 
Plants will thrive very faft, and grow to the 
lame Height which they ufually arrive at in 
their native Soil. 

MONBIN; The Hog Plum-tree. 

The Char alters are 

It hath a Rofe-fjaped Flower, conffting of 
feveral Leaves , which are ranged in a circular 
Order ; from wbofe Cup anfes the Pointal , 
which afterward becomes an oval fefjy foft 
Fruit inclofing a hard Stone , in which are con¬ 
tained four Kernels or Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Tree; viz. 

Mon bin arbor , foliis fraxini , fruitu luteo 
racemofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Hog Plum- 
tree, vulgo. 

This Tree is a Native of the warmeft Parts 
of America , where it grows in the Savanna's , 
and low marlhy Places, in great Plenty. It 
riles to be forty or fifty Feet high, and divides 
into a great many crooked Branches, which 
are befet with winged Leaves lomewhat like 
thofe of the AJh-tree. The Flowers, which 
appear in the Spring are produced in large 
pyramidal Bunches at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are of a white Colour, and are 
very fweet: thefe are fucceeded by feveral 
yeliow oval-lhaped Plums, growing in Clufters. 
The Wood of this Tree, being loft, is ufed in- 
ftead of Cork, to flop Bottles, in America. 

This being a very tender Tree, muft be con- 
ftantly kept in the Stove, otherwife it cannot 
be preferved in this Country. It may be pro¬ 
pagated by Cuttings (which is the moft com¬ 
mon Method pratftifed in America) : but if 
thefe are to be brought into England , they 
Ihould be planted pretty clofe together in Tubs 
of Earth, and placed in a lhady Situation, 
until they have taken good Root, before 
they are put on Board the Ship ; and in their 
Paflfage they muft be kept from fait Water, nor 
Ihould they be too plentifully fupplied with 
frelh ; for too much Moifture hath deftroyed 
many of thefe Plants before they have arrived 
in England : for if the tender Fibres are 
rotted, the Bark of the older Shoots will foon 
decay. When they arrive in pretty good 
Health, they Ihould be carefully taken out of 
the Tubs, and each planted into a feparate 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving frequently to refrelh them with 
Water : but it muft not be given to them in 
large Quantities until they have taken good 
Root. If they come over in a hot Seafon, it 
will be proper to lhade them from the Sun 
until they are rooted ; and at that Seafon 
they will require but a very moderate Warmth 
in the Hot-bed ; for too great Warmth would 
then be very injurious to them. But when 
they arrive late in the Year, the Bed Ihould 
have a larger Share of Heat, in order to 
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forward their Rooting, before the Winter’s 
Cold comes on; for if they are not pretty 
well rooted before Winter, there will . be 
fmall Hopes of their living ’till Spring ; lo that 
they (hould never be fent over too late in the 
Year. 

Thele Plants may alfo be propagated by 
lowing of their Stones, which Ihould be 
brought over as frelh as poflible. Thele (hould 
be (own in the Spring of the Year, in fmall 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
where, if the Bed is in a good Temperature 
for Heat, and the Pots of Earth are duly 
moiftened, the Plants will come up in about 
a Month after Sowing, when they Ihould 
have frelh Air admitted to them every Day, 
in proportion to the Warmth of theSeafon; and 
they mud be frequently refrelhed with Water. 
In about three Weeks or a Month after the 
Plants appear above Ground, they will be 
fit to tranfplant, when each Plant Ihould be 
planted in a leparate. fmall Pot filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they mud be lhaded 
from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they mud be duly 
watered, and have a pretty large Share of 
frelh Air in warm Weather. 

When the Plants have grown lo large as to 
have filled the Pots with their Roots, they 
Ihould be (hifted into others of a larger Size, 
being careful not to lhake the Earth from 
their Roots; but the Fibres round the Ball of 
Earth Ihould be trimm’d. They mud then 
be plunged Into the Hot-bed again, provided 
the Plants are not too tall to ftand under the 
Glafies, without Injury to their Leaves ; in 
which Cafe they mull be plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, where they may have 
room to advance in Height. But if they 
have room in the Hot-bed, they may re¬ 
main there ’till about Michaelmas , when the 
Nights begin to be cold ; at which time they 
mull be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the warmed Part of 
the Stove. During the Winter-fealon they 
mud be often refrelhed with Water; but it 
mud not be given them in large Quantities 
when the Seaton is cold, elpecially if they 
Ihould cad their Leaves, which they fre¬ 
quently do toward the Spring ; then they mud 
have but little Water, until they put out new 
Leaves; becaule too much Moidure is inju¬ 
rious to them when they are in almod an 
una&ive State. 

Thele Plants are too tender to live in the 
open Air in England > even in the warmed 
Sealon of the Year; fo that they Ihould con- 
dantly remain in the Bark-dove, where they 
Ihould have a large Share of frelh Air in 
Summer; and they will at that Seafon re¬ 
quire to be plentifully watered, for they na¬ 
turally grow in low moid Places; but in 
Winter they mud be kept very warm. With 
this Management the Plants will thrive 
very fad, and in few Years will produce their 
Fruit. 


MONTIA. 

The Char alters are ; ' 

It hath a funnel-Jhaped Flower, confining of 
one Leaf, whofe under Part is tubulous ; but 
the upper Part is expanded, and cut into five 
Parts : the Fruit which fucceeds the Flower , 
is of a bicapfular flat Seed-vtffel, which is fur* 
rounded on the Borders with a Plume , which 
expands like Kays. ■ 

We have but one Plant of this Genus j viz. 

Montia arborefeens, abutili folio ferrate, 
frutlu racemofo. Houfi. Tree-like Montia, with 
a fawed Abutilon-leaf, and the Fruit growing 
in Bunches. . . 

This Plant was dilcovered by the late Dr. 
IVtlliam Houfioun, near Old La Vera Cruz in 
New Spain, who gave this Name to it in 
Honour to Dr. Monti, Profeflbr of Botany at 
Bononia. 

It grows about lixteen or eighteen Feet 
high, and hath a woody Stem, which divides 
into feveral Branches; thele are befet with 
Leaves fomewhat like thole of the yellow 
Mallow , which are five Inches long, and four 
broad, ending in a Point; thele are fawed 
round the Edges, and have a Down on their 
Under-fides. The Flowers are of a greenilh- 
yellow Colour, and are produced in Bunches. 
The Seafon of its Flowering is in January, in 
the native Place of its Growth, and the Seeds 
are ripe in March. 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which 
Ihould be fown early in the Spring on a Hot¬ 
bed ; and when the Plants are come up about 
two Inches high, they Ihould each be trans¬ 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frelh light Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed, being careful to (hade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root; after 
which time they mull have a large Share of 
frelh Air admitted to them in warm Weather; 
and they mud be duly watered. In this Hot¬ 
bed the Plants may remain ’till Autumn, when 
they mud be removed into the Stove ; and the 
fird Year, while the Plants are young, it wilt 
be proper to plunge them into the Bark-bed: 
but the following Winters they will do very 
well in the dry Stove, which fhould be kept 
up to a temperate Hear. And in the Middle of 
the Summer they will bear to be expofed for 
near three Months, provided they are placed 
in a warm Situation. In hot Weather thefe 
Flams mud be frequently watered ; and as 
they advance in their Growth, fhould be (hifted 
into larger Pots filled with frelh light Earth. 
With this Management the Plants will thrive 
very well, and in two or three Years will pro¬ 
duce Flowers. 

MORIN A. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a tubulous anomalous perfenated Flower, 
confifting of one Leaf, which is divided into two 
Lips : the Upper-hp is again divided into two 
Parts, but the Under-lip is divided into three. 
From the Flower-cup , which is for the me,ft part 
bifid , arifes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
Hinder-part of the Flower : but is barren ; for 
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the Flower-cup refs on the Embryo , and is fuf- 
roundci by another Cup as a Sheath, irt which 
are many roundijh and angular Seeds. 

W e have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

Morin a orient alls, carlineefolio. Fourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Morina, with a Leaf of the Carline- 
thiftle. 

This Plant was difcovered by Dr. Fournefort, 
id his Travels in the Levant, who gave it this 
Name in Honour to Dr. Morin, a Phyfician at 
Paris. 

This Plant is propagated by Seed, which 
fhould be fown loon after it is ripe in the 
Autumn, otherwife the Plants will not come 
op the following Summer; for I have feveral 
times obferved, where the Seeds have been 
lbwn in the Spring, they have remain’d in the 
Ground fourteen or fifteen Months before the 
Plants have appeared. Thefe Seeds Ihould be 
lbwn in the Places where the Plants are to 
remain, becaufe they fend forth Tap-roots, 
•which run very deep into the Ground j and 
when thefe are broken or injured in trans¬ 
planting, the Plants feldom thrive after. 
They may be fown in open Beds of Borders 
of frefh light Earth, being careful to mark the 
Places, that the Ground may not be difturbed j 
for it frequently happens, that the Seeds do not 
come up the firft Year, when they are fown in 
Autumn; but when they are fowtiin the Spring, 
they never come up the lame Year. The 
Ground where the Seeds are lbwn Uiuft be 
kept clear from Weeds j which is all that is 
neceflary to be done until the Plants come 
up, when, if the Seafon fhould prove dry, it 
will be proper to refrelh them two or three 
times a Week with Water ; and where they 
come up too clofe together, they fhould be 
thinned fo as to leave them near eighteen 
Inches apart: after which time they will re¬ 
quire no other Culture but to keep them con- 
ftahtiy clear from Weeds j and In the Spring, 
juft before the Plants put out new Leaves, to 
ftir the Ground gently between them j and 
lay a little frefh Earth over the Surface of the 
Bed, to encourage the Plants. 

In Autumn thefe Plants decay to the 
Ground, and lend forth new Leaves the fol¬ 
lowing Spring: but it will be three Yeats from 
the time of the Plants firft coming tip, to 
their Flowering ; tho’ after that time they 
will flower every Seafon; and the Roots will 
continue many Years, provided they are not 
difturbed. Thefe Plants, when in Flower, 
make an agreeable Diverfity, when mixed' 
with other hardy flowering perennial Plants j 
and as they do not require much Care t6 cul¬ 
tivate them, they deferve room in every good 
Flower-garden. 

MOSCHATELLlNA j Tuberous Mof- 
chatel. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower confifiing of one Leaf, which 
is divided at the Brim into many Parts j from 
wbofe Cup arifes the Pointed, fixed like a Nail 
in the Middle of the Flower , which afterward 
becomes a foft fucculent Berry, in which arc 
contained many flat Seeds. 
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We have but one Sort of this Plant; viz. 

MoscHATELtiNA foliis fumariue bulbofa. 
y. B. Mofchatel with Leaves like thofe of the 
bulbous Fumitory. 

This Plant grows wild in fhady moift Places 
in feveral Parts of England ; it flowers the 
Latter-end of March, or the Beginning of 
April, and the Leaves decay about the Middle 
of June, when the Roots may be taken up 
and tranlplanted. Thefe fhould have a pretty 
ftrong Soil ; and if they are planted under 
Thickets of Shrubs, they will thrive much 
better than in an open Expofure. The Flow¬ 
ers, being of a greenifh-white Colour, are not 
very beautiful; but as the Plants will thrive 
under Trees, and require no Care in their 
Culture, they may have a Place in Gardens, 
for the lake of Variety. 

muntingia. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confifting of feve¬ 
ral Leaves, which are placed in a circular Order ; 
from wbofe Cup arifes the Pointal, which after¬ 
ward becomes a globular foft flcfhy umbilicated 
Fruit, in which are contained many fmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Muntingia folio fericeo molli , fruCtu 
majori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a foft 
filky Leaf, and a larger Fruit. 

2. Muntingia folio ulmi afpero , fruCtu mi - 
nimo glomerato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia 
with a rough Elm-leaf, and the leaft Fruit 
growing in Clufters. 

3. Muntingia folio corni , fruCtu minore. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia with a Cornel- 
leaf, and a leflier Fruit. 

Thefe three Sorts grow in Jamaica , and 
feveral other Parts of America. They were 
difeovered by Father Plumier , who gave them 
the Name from Dr. Muntingius, who was Pro- 
feffor of Botany at Groningen in tiolland j fo 
that we have no Englijh Name for them. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be lbwn in Pots filled with light rich 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, where they fhould be duly 
watered, and in warm Weather the Gaffes 
Ihould be railed toadmit frefh Air. Thefe Seeds 
will often remain in the Ground a whole Year 
before the Plants will appear $ in which Cafe 
the Pots muft be kept conftantly clear from 
Weeds, and fhould remain in the Hot-bed ’till 
after Michaelmas, When they may be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed* 
between other Pots of tall Plants, under which 
they will very well ftand; and therefore may 
be crouded in, where Plants will not thrive. 
During the Winter-feafon the Pots Ihould be 
now-and-then watered, when the Earth appears 
dry i and in the Beginning of March the Pots 
Ihould be removed out of the Stove, and placed 
into a frefh Bark-bed under Frames, which 
will bring up the Plants foon after. 

When the Plants are come up about two 
Inches high, they Ihould be carefully taken 
put of the Pots, and each planted into a fepa- 
rate fmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferving 
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to (hade them from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they fhould 
be duly watered, and in warm Weather muft 
have a large Share of frelh Air. In this Hot¬ 
bed the Plants may remain until the Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold ; at which 
time they fhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed. During the 
Winter-feafon thefe Plants muft be kept warm, 
(efpecially while they are young) and fre¬ 
quently refrefhed with Water : but it muft not 
be given to them in large Quantities at this 
Seafon, left it rob the tender Fibres of their 
Roots. It will be proper to continue thefe 
Plants in the Stove all the Year ; but in warm 
Weather they fhould have a large Share of 
Air, and Plenty of Water : yet, as the Plants 
grow in Strength, they will be more hardy, 
and may be more expofed in Summer ; and in 
Winter will live in a dry Stove, if kept in a 
moderate Degree of Heat. 

The firft of thefe Plants rifes to the Height 
of thirty Feet or more in the Places of its na¬ 
tural Growth, and divides into many Branches 
at the Top ; the Flowers are white, having fe- 
veral yellow Threads in each ; the Fruit is about 
the Size of a Cherry, and fhaped like a Pome¬ 
granate, and, when ripe, of a brown Colour. 

The other two Sorts feldom grow above 
twelve or fourteen Feet high, and put out 
many Branches on their Sides. The Fruit of 
thefe are fmall, and of an Orange-colour. 

MURUCUIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a refe-ftjaped Flower, covfifting of 
feveral Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order, which is inclofcd in a many-leavd Cup. 
The Middle of the Flower is occupied by a Tube , 
ftjaped like the Trunk of a Cone ; out of which 
ar 'tfes the Pointal, with the Embryo on the Top, 
on which reft three Clubs or Nails, and under 
them the Stamina. The Embryo afterward 
becomes a flejhy oval Fruit, having one Cell , 
which is filled with Seeds , which are covered 
with a Hood or Veil . 

There is but one Species of Murucuia ; 
which is, 

Murucuia folio lunato. Juft. R.. H. Muru¬ 
cuia with a horned Leaf 

This Plant is very nearly allied to the Paffton- 
flower, and is by fome Authors ranged with 
them: but as it differs from them in the Struc¬ 
ture of the Flower, having a large Trunk in 
the Centre of the Flower, which the Paflion- 
flowers have not, Dr. Tournefort has feparated 
it from them, and applied this Name to it, 
which is the American Name given to feveral 
Sorts of Pafllon-flowers. 

It grows in Jamaica, and feveral other Places 
in the hotteft Parts of America, from whence 
the Seeds may be procured. Thefe Seeds 
fhould be fown early in the Spring of the 
Year, on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they muft be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and then 
managed in the fame manner as hath been 
directed in the former Volume of TheGardeners 
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Dictionary, for the tender Sorts of Paffion- 
fiowers; with which Management this Plant will 
thrive, and produce its beautiful Flowers every 
Year in Plenty. 

MUSA ; The Plantain-tree. 

Since the Publication of the former Volume 
of The Gardeners Dictionary, there have been 
feveral of thefe Plants in Flower and Fruit in 
feveral Parts of Europe. The firft of thefe Kinds, 
which produced Fruit in England, was in the 
Garden of Sir Jofeph Ay Ioffe, Bart, near Harrow} 
which was of that Sort with longer Fruit, 
commonly call’d the Plantain-tree. This Plant 
grew above twenty Feet high ; and at four¬ 
teen Feet from the Surface of the Bark-bed 
was produced the Bunch of Fruit from be¬ 
tween the Leaves, which was about four Feet 
in Length, and weighed above forty Pounds. 
Thefe Fruit grew to a large Size, and became 
of a pale-yellow Colour in Autumn, w'hich is 
the Sign of Ripenefs but it was an ill-fia- 
vour’d Fruit, as, I am informed, it is in the 
native Places of its Growth. 

Since this there have been feme other of 
thefe Plants in Fruit in England ; one was 
at Mr. Blackbourn’s in Lancajlaire ; and two 
Plants ; one of each Kind hath produced Fruit 
in the Fhyfic-garden at Cbelfea. The molt 
fure Method to have thefe Plants fruit in 
England, is, after they have grown for feme 
time in Pots, fe as to have made good Roots, 
to fhakc them out of the Pots with the Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them into the 
Tan-bed in the Stove, oblerving to lay a little 
old Tan near their Roots, for their Fibres to 
ftrike into ; and in few Months the Roots of 
thefe Plants will extend themfelves many Feet 
each way in the Bark $ and thefe Plants will 
thrive a great deal fafter, than thofe which are 
confined in Pots or Tubs. When the Bark-bed 
wants to be renewed with frelh Tan, there 
fhould be great Care taken of the Roots of 
thefe Plants, not to cut or break them, as 
alfe to leave a large Quantity of the old Tan 
about them ; becaule, if the new Tan is laid too 
near them, it will feorch their Roots, and in¬ 
jure them. Thefe Plants muft be plentifully 
fupplied with Water, otherwife they will not 
thrive : in Winter they fhould be watered 
every other Day, giving at leaft a Gallon to 
each Plant; but in Summer they muft be 
w-atered every Day, and double the Quantity 
given to them each time. If the Plants 
pufh out their Flower-ftems in the Spring, 
there will be Hopes of their perfecting their 
Fruit j but when they come out late in the 
Year, the Plants will decay before the Fruit is 
ripe. The Stoves in w hich thefe Plants are 
placed, fhould be at leaft twenty-four Feet in 
Height, otherwife there will not be room for 
their Leaves to expand ; for when the Plants 
are in Vigour, the Leaves are often eight Feet 
in Length, and near three Feet broad : fo that 
if the Stems grow to be fixteen Feet to the 
Divifion of the Leaves, and the Houfe is not 
twenty-four Feet high, the Leaves will be 
cramped, w hich will retard the Growth of the 
Plants. 

MYA- 
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MYAGRUM, Gold-of-Pleafure. 

The Cbarafters are; 

It bath a Flower confifiing of four Leaves, 
which are placed inform of a Crofs, out of whofe 
Cup arifes the Pointal , which afterwards be¬ 
comes a turbinated Fruit, having one Cell , in 
which are included an oblong Seed, and two 
empty Cells at the Point. 

The Species are ; 

1. Myagrum monofpermum latifolium. 
C. B. P. Broad-leav’d one-grained Goid-of- 
PJeafure. 

2. Mtagruu monofpermum minus. C. B. P. 
Lefler one-grained Gold-of-Pleafure. 

g. Myagrum capitulis rotundis. J- B. 
Round-podded Gold-of-Pleafure. 

All thele are annual Plants, which perifh 
loon after their Seeds are ripe. They grow 
wild in the Corn-fields, in feveral Parts of Eu¬ 
rope, where if the Seeds are permitted to Icatter, 
the Plants will come up and thrive better 
than thole which are lown with Care; lo that 
the bell; way to continue thefe Species , is to let 
the Seeds fall in Autumn, or to fow them loon 
after they are ripe; for when they are lown in 
the Spring, they very often milcarry. When 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould be cleared 
from Weeds; and where they are too dole 
together, they Ihould be thinned lo as to leave 
them about eight or ten Inches alunder, which 
is all the Culture they require. 

The Oil of thele Seeds is much ufed in 
Germany, where the Inhabitants low large Fields 
with the Seed. This Oil is frequently ufed in 
Medicine, but the poor People eat the Oil in 
Sallads and Sauces, and the Rich ule the 
Oil for their Lamps; tho* in England it is 
very rarely ufed either way. 

MYXA, The Sebeften. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe Jbaped Flower confifiing of five 
Leaves t thefe grow in Bunches. At the Bottom 
of the Flower-cup is the Ovary, which af¬ 
terward becomes a plum-Jbaped Fruit, including 
a Nut , which has fometimes one, and at other 
times three Cells, in which is contained the 
Seed. 

We have but one Species of this Plant in 
Europe ; which is, 

Myxa. bod. p. 806. The Sebeften Plum. 

This Plant is very rare at prelent in Europe, 
being to be found in very few Gardens. It is 
propagated by Seeds, which do not ripen in 
Europe ; wherefore they ihould be obtained 
from the Eafi-Indies, which is the natural Coun¬ 
try of their Growth; but as the Paflage is long 
from thence to Europe, the Seeds leldom come 
good to England. Therefore they Ihould 
be taken frelh from the Tree, and put into 
Tubs of Barth or Sand, and Care taken of them 
in their Paflage,that the fait Water do not come 
to them, nor Vermin deftroy them. When 
they arrive, they Ihould be taken out of the 
Tub, and planted in fmall Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, oblervine frequently 
to water the Earth, in order to forward the 
Vol. II. 
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Vegetation of the Seed. When the Plants ard 
tome up about two Inches high, they Ihould 
be each tranlplanted into a feparate Imall Pot 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hotrbed again, oblerving to fereen 
them from' the Sun until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muft have a 
large Share of frelh Air in warm Weather, and 
Ihould be frequently rcfrelhed with Water. The 
Plants may remain in the Hot bed till the 
Autumn, when they Ihould be removed into 
the Stove ; and the firft Year, being young, 
they Ihould be kept pretty warm ; but as the 
Plants grow Itronger, they will bear to be 
ufed more hardily ; tho* they Ihould always be 
placed in a Stove in Winter, otherwile they 
will not thrive in this Country. 

The Fruit of this Tree was formerly uled in 
Medicine, but of late Years they have been 
neglected, lo that they are rarely brought into 
England. 
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N arcissus, The Daffodil. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Narcissus medio-purpureus. Hort. Eyfi. 
Single Daffodil, with a white Flower, and a 
purple Middle. 

2. Narcissus Conftdntinopolitanus folyan - 
tbos major, melino pleno flora. H. R. Par. 
Greater many-flowered Daffodil of Confianti- 
nople, with double yellow Flowers. 

3. Narcissus Cypriusluteuspolyantbos, flora 
pleno. Lob. Adv. Many-flowered Daffodil of 
Cyprus, with double yellow Flowers, com¬ 
monly called the Cyprus Narcijfus. 

4. Narcissus orientalis polyantbos, pleno 
flora, petalis exterioribus albis, interioribus lu- 
teis, odoratiflimus. Cleric. Sweet-feented Eaftern 
Daffodil, with many double Flowers, whofe 
outer Leaves are white, and the inner Leaves 
yellow. 

S- Narcissus niveus, calyce flavo , odoris 
fragrantiffimi. C B. P, Snow-white Daffodil, 
with.a yellow Cup, and of a fragrant Scent. . 

6. Narcissus orientalis polyantbos, floribus 
odoris fragrantiffimi. Cler. Many-flowered 
Eaftern Daffodil, with fhow-white Flowers, 
and a very fragrant Odour. 

7. Narcissus orientalis polyantbos major, 
flora flavefeentefiellato. Greater many-fiower’d 
Eaftern Daffodil, with a yellowilh ftarry 
Flower. 

8. Narcissus orientalis polyantbos major • 
floreaureo , calyce flavefeente fiellato. Greater 
many-flowered Eaftern Daffodil, with a golden ■ 
Flower, having a pale yellow ftarry Cup. 

9. Narcissus albus, flora minore, jafmini 
odore. C. B. P. White Daffodil, with aiinaller 
Flower, fmelling like Jalinine. 

10. Narcissus orientalis polyantbos albus > 
odor at us, calyce fiellato. Eaftern m } flowered 
Daffodil, with white fweet-feented Flowers,' 
having a ftarry Cup. 
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• ii. Narcissus Americans anguftifolius 3 
trod fiore. flor.ft. Narrow-leav’d American 
Daffodil, with a iaffron-coloured Flower. 

' The firft Sort here mentioned is pretty 
common in many of the Gardens near London: 
this produces only one fmgle white Flower on 
the Top of the Stalk, which turns on one Side, 
and has a purple Rim to the Cup in the 
Middle; it flowers the latter End of April, and 
the Beginning of May, and is very hardy. 

The other Sorts, having been lately intro¬ 
duced into the Englijb Gardens, are not at 
prelent very common ; but as they are all 
very hardy Plants, and multiply pretty fall by 
Off-lets, in few Years they will be in as great 
Plenty as any of the other Kinds. 

The lecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth and 
ninth Sorts, are extremely worth cultivating 
in every good Garden, for the fake of their 
beautiful fweet-fmelling Flowers, which con¬ 
tinue from the Middle of March to the End 
of Aprils unlels the Sealbn proves very hot. 
The ninth Sort often produces twenty Flowers 
on each Stalk, which are of a fnow-white 
Colour, and fmeil exceedingly fweet. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated after the 
manner as hath been diredled in the former 
Vol ume of 'The Gardeners Dictionary ; wherefore 
I lhall not repeat it in this Place. 

The eleventh Sort was dilcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houftomt at La Vera Cruz , where 
it grew in great Plenty. This hath Leaves 
like thofe of the Jonquil , and there is but one 
Flower produced on each Stalk. It is propa¬ 
gated by Offlets from the Roots, in the fame 
manner as the common Narcijfus , but is very 
tender; therefore mull be preferved in the 
Bark-Hove, and treated after the fame manner 
as the tender Kinds of Lilio-narctjfus, otherwife 
it will npt thrive in this Country. 

. NERIUM, The Oleander, or Role-bay. 

The Cbarafiers are; 

ft be Flowers are monopetalotis and funnel- 
fisaped1 , divided into five Segments at the ‘top ; 
out of the Flower-cup arifes the Pointal , which 
becomes a taper Fruit , or Pod , divided into 
two Cells , by an intermediate Partition , and 
filled with flat Seeds , which have Down adhering 
to them. 

The Species are; 

- i. Nhrium floribus rubefeentibus. C. B.P. 
Oleander with red Flowers. 

2 . Nerium floribus albis. C.B.P. Olean¬ 
der with white Flowers. 

j. Nerium lndicum anguftifolium , floribus 
odor at is fimplicibus. H. L. Narrow-leav’d 
Indian Oleander, with fingle fweet-lcented 
Flowers. 

4. Nerium lndicum latifolium,flortlus odo¬ 
rous plenis. H. L. Broad-Ieav’d Indian Olean¬ 
der, with double fweet-lcented Flowers. 

$. Nerium lndicum, flore variegato odorato 
plena-. H. Am ft. Indian Oleander, with double 
fweet-feented variegated Flowers, commonly 
called Soutb-Sea Rofe. 

6 . Nerium floribus ex albo & refeo varic- 
gatis. To urn. Cor. Oleander, or Rofe-bay, with 
a white Flower ftriped with Red. 
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7. Nerium lndicum latifolium, flore rubra 
majore. Broad-Ieav’d Indian Oleander, with 
a larger red Flower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are very common 
in the Eughflj Gardens, where they are pre¬ 
ferved in Pots or Tubs, and placed amongft 
Myrtles, Oranges , &c. in the Green-houle : they 
are pretty hardy Plants, and only require to 
be flickered from hard Froft; for in moderate 
Winters I have known them Hand abroad in 
warm Borders; but in hard Frofts they are 
often deftroyed, if expofed thereto. 

Thele may be placed in Winter in an ordi¬ 
nary Green-houle among Bays, &c. which re¬ 
quire a great Share of free Air, and only want 
Protedlion from hard Frofts ; where they will 
thrive better than if placed in a warmer Houle, 
or kept too clofe in Winter. They are propa¬ 
gated from Suckers, which they lend forth from 
their Roots in great Plenty, or by laying down 
their tender Branches, which will take Root 
in one Year: the Time for laying them down 
is in the Beginning of April, and the Year fol¬ 
lowing the Layers Ihould be taken off, when 

S 1 Ihould be planted into Pots filled with 
rich Earth, obfervmg to place them in the 
Shade, until they have taken Root; after which 
they may be expofed with Myrtles , Geraniums , 
&c. in lome Place where they may be flickered 
from llrong Winds. During the Summer Sealon 
they mull be plentifully watered, otherwile 
they will make but poor Progrels, and produce 
very few Flowers; but if they are conftantly 
fupplied with Water, they will make a fine 
Appearance during the Months of July and 
Anguft 3 when they will be covered with Flow¬ 
ers. In Winter they mull be frequently re- 
frelhed with Water; but it Ihould not be given 
them in large Quantities at that Sealbn. 

The third, fourth, fifth and feventh Sorts, 
are tenderer than the others ; therefore require 
a warmer Situation in Winter, nor mull they 
be expofed to the open Air in Summer; for if 
they are placed abroad, their Flowers will not 
open: fo that in Winter they fhould be placed 
in a warm Green-houle, and in Summer they 
Ihould be removed into an airy Glals-cafe, 
where they may be defended from the Cold of 
the Nights; but in the Day-time they Ihould 
have a large Share of free Air, oblerving to 
give them Plenty of Water, which will caule 
them to produce their Flowers large, and in 
great Quantities. Thele Plants are Natives 
of the Spanijh Weft-Indies, from whence they 
were brought into the Enghjb Colonies in 
America , where they were planted for the 
Beauty of their Flowers ; but fince the Inha¬ 
bitants have found they deftroy their Cattle 
which have browzed on the Plants, they ulu- 
ally root them out near their Settlements. 

Thele Sorts alio flower in July and Auguft 9 
when they make a beautiful Appearance; for 
they produce their Flowers in very large 
Eunches, and the Flowers of the fourth and 
fifth Sorts are very large and double, and 
the Smell of them very much refembles 
that of White-thorn, which makes them 
deferring of a Place in every good Green- 
houle. 

Thefe 
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Thefe flams may be propagated from Suck¬ 
ers of Layers, as the two former ; but they do 
not produce Suckers in lo great Plenty as thole 
in this Country. They all grow naturally on 
the Sides of Rivers, andmoift Places •; lo that 
tney muft have Plenty of Water. 

The fixth Sort was difeovered by Dr. four- 
tie fort in the Levant. This is very rare at 
prelent in Europe , but is as hardy as the com¬ 
mon Sort, and may be propagated in the fame 
manner. 

The third Sort produces flelh-coloured 
Flowers, of the lame Size and Shape as thofe 
of the common Sort; but have a very musky 
Scent, fothat they perfume the Houle in which 
they are placed, when they are in Flower. The 
Flowers of this Kind will not open fair, if 
they are expofed in the open Air j to that they 
fhould be placed in a Stove or Glals-cale in 
Summer, with the two double Kinds, and the 
leventh Kind, where they will make a beau¬ 
tiful Appearance, and continue a long time 
in Flower. 

All the Sorts Ihould be Ihifted every Spring, 
about the Beginning of Aprils when the 
Suckers, or Layers, which are rooted, muft be 
taken oflf^ and planted into Pots filled with 
light rich Earth. The Roots of the old Plants 
muft be trimmed, and as much of the Earth 
taken from their Roots, as may be done with¬ 
out Injury to the Plants, and the Pots filled with 
frelh rich Earth, which will encourage the Plants 
to produce a great Number of Flowers. 

NICOTIAN A, Tobacco. 

To this Article muft be added; 

x. Nicotiana major, foliis latiff.mis & ru- 
gofloribits , florilus rubicundis . Greater To¬ 
bacco, with very broad and rough Leaves, 
and r^ddifh Flowers, commonly called Oroonoko. 

2. Nicotiana major latifolia, floribus albis, 
vafculo brevi Martyn Cent. i. Greater broad- 
lea v’d Tobacco, with white Flowers, and a 
Ihort Seed-velTd. 

3 . Nicotiana bumilis, primulx veris folio. 
Houfl. Dwarf Tobacco, with a Primrofe-leaf. 

4 Nicotiana minor , folio cordiformi , tubo 
floris prxlongo. Feuillie. Smaller Tobacco, with 
a heart*lhaped Leaf, and a Flower with]a longer 
Tube. 

Thd firft of thefe Sorts is the moft common 
in England , and is generally raifed by the 
Gardeners near London , who fupply the Markets 
-with Pots of Plants to adorn Balconies and 
Shop-windows in the City. This Sort, when 
raifed early in the Spring, and planted in a 
rich Soil, will grow to the Height of fifteen or 
fixteen Feet, provided the Plants are duly 
watered in dry Weather. This Kind is not 
fo much cultivated in Virginia , as the common 
broad-leav’d Sort, becaufe it is a much ftronger 
Tobacco; for which Rcafon it is not efteemed 
byth cEngHjb. 

The fecond Sort of Tobacco was found 
growing wild in the Ifland of fobago, by ML 
Robert Millar , Surgeon, who fent the Seeds 
into Europe , which have fucceeded in feveral 
curious Gardens. This Sore produces broader 
and rounder Leaves, than the common Sort, 


which are lels veined, and very glutinous. 
The Plants ufually grow about five Feet high* 
and the Flowers of this are white, in which 
it differs from all the other Sorts. 

Both thele Sorts are as hardy as the com¬ 
mon broad-leav’d Kind, and are propagated 
in the fame manner as hath been dire&ed 
for that, in the former Volume of fbe Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary ; wherefore I ihall not repeat 
it in this Place. 

The third Sort was dilcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houfl oun, at La Vera Cruz ; from 
whence he fent the Seeds and dried Samples 
of the Plant. This Sort is very different from 
all the other Kinds in the manner of its 
Growth: for the Leaves of this Plant grow in 
Tufts near the Ground. Out of the Middle of 
thefe Leaves, arifes the Flower-ftem, which is 
naked, having no Leaves upon it, to .the Height 
of eighteen Inches or a little more, and divides 
nto many fmall Branches, on which ftand the 
iFlowers on fhort Foot*ftalks, which are of a 
greenifh-yellow Colour. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Feuille'e in the Spanijb Weft-Indies. This Sort 
commonly grows between three or four Feet 
high, and divides into feveral fmall Branches ; 
the Leaves of this Sort are lhaped like a Heart, 
and the Flowers are of a greenifh-yellow 
Colour. 

Thefe two Sorts, being fomewhat tenderer 
than the former, fhould be fown early in the 
Spring on a Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
come up, they fhould be tranfplanted on 
another moderate Hot-bed, where they muft 
be duly watered, and fhould have a large 
Share of free Air in warm Weather; and when 
the Plants have obtained a good Share of 
Strength, they fhould be tranfplanted into fe- 
parate Pots, and plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed to bring them forward; about the Middle 
of June fome of the Plants may be fhaken out 
of the Pots, and planted into Beds of rich 
Earth; but it will be proper to keep two Plants 
of each Kind in Pots, which may be placed 
in the Stove, (in cafe the Seafbn fhould prove 
bad) that they may ripen their Seeds, fo that 
the Species may be prelerved. 

NISSOLIA, Grafs-vetch. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Nissolia orientals, flore purpureo. fount. 
Cor. Eaftern Grafs-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

2. Nissolia Americana procumbens , folio 
rot undo, flore luteo. Houfl. American trailing 
Vetch, with a round Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

The firft of thefe Sorts was difeovered by 
Dr. fournefort in the Levant: this is a hardy 
Plant, and may be ibwn in the full Ground, 
and treated as the common Sort, but the fecond 
Sort is more tender. This was difeovered by 
the late Dr. William Houfloun, near La Vera 
Cruz . The Seeds of this Plant Ihould be fown 
on a moderate Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be frequently refrefhed withWater; and in warm 
Weather the Glartes of the Hot-bed Ihould be 
raifed a little every Day, to admit frefh Air to 
the Plants, which will caufe them to grow 
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ftrong; and in about a Month’s time they will 
be fit ct> tranfplant; when they fliould be taken 
up carefully, and each planted into a fmall 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, o'bferving to (hade them from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, until they have taken 
netf Root; after which time they fhould have 
a large Share of Air in warm Weather, and be 
frequently refrefhed with Water. The Plants 
fnay remain in the Hot-bed until the Autumn, 
when the Cold begins to come on; at which 
time they fhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where, if they 
are carefully managed, they will live thro’ the 
Winter, and flower early the following Som¬ 
mer, and perfedfc their Seeds. 
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O BELISCOTHECA, Dwarf American 
Sunflower, vulgo. 

The Characters are} 

it bath radiated Flower Sy having many Flo- 
rets , ivbicb are fertile , but the half Florets 
are barren: the Placenta is commonly conical , 
and filled with chaffy Empalements , which ap¬ 
pear folded up ; in each of which is an Ovary , 
which is Jhapcd like an Obelisk reverfedy 
having a hollow Bafe. *tbefe Parts are con¬ 
tained in One common Flower-cup^ which is 
deeply cut into feveral Segments , and expands 
inform of a Start 2 o which may be addedy ‘the 
Leaves are placed alternately. 

The Species arc; 

i. Obeliscotheca integrifolia , radio au- 
reoy umbone atto-rubente. Hort. Eltb. Dwarf 
Sunflower, with intire Leaves, the Rays of 
the Flower of a gold Colour, and a dark-red 
Disk. 

2. Obeliscotheca doronici folio , radio 
purpureoy umbone atro-rubente. Dwarf Sunflower, 
with Leaves like Leopards-bane, the Rays 
of the Flower purple, and a dark-red Disk. 

Thefe Plants are both Natives of America ; 
the firft of them was brought from Virginia ., 
and the other from Carolina. They may both 
be propagated by parting their Roots in the 
Spring, planting the Heads into Pots filled 
with frelh rich Earth, and placing them in an 
open Situation, where they may have the Be¬ 
nefit of Sun and Showers, in which Place they 
may remain during the Summer Seafon; but 
in Winter they muft be flieltered under a 
Frame, to protect them from fcvere Froft, 
obferving to let them have as much free Air 
as poflible in mild Weather. They muft be 
frequently refrefhed with Water, efpecially in 
Summer, when it fhould be given them in 
Plenty $ but in Winter they muft have it more 
fparingly. (The firft Sort increafes pretty faft 
in England ; whereby it is become pretty 
common, and is preferved for the fake of its 
Flowers, which are produced in Plenty, and 


afe of long Duration, each Flower continuing 
in Beauty five or fix Weeks; and thefe being 
fucceeded by new Flowers, the Plants ard 
commonly furnifhed with them four or fivd 
Months.- 

The fecond Sort is lefs common than the 
firft, by reafon of the few Off-lets it produces 
from the Side; and the Seeds rarely being per-* 
fedled in Europe , the Plants cannot be greatly 
increafed; therefore, if a Perfon could procure 
the Seeds of this Plant from Carolina. , it would 
be the fureft Method to obtain a Stock of the 
Plants. The Seeds of both thefe Plants fliould 
be Town on a moderate Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are grown tolerably ftrong, they 
fhould be each planted into a feparate Pot, and 
inured to the open Air by degrees; after which 
they muft be treated as hath been dire&ed for 
the old Plants* 

OCHRUS, Winged Pc* 

The Characters are; 

It bath a papilionaceous Flower , out of wbofe 
Empalement rifes the Pointal, which afterward 
becomes a Pod , for the moft part round and 
cylindrical , filled with roundijb Seeds. Ho thefe 
Notes muft be added , If bat the Leaves arefome- 
times fimpUy and fometimes conjugated , ending 
in ttendrils. 

The Species are; 

1. Ochrus folio integro , capreolos emittentef 
femine fubluteo. C.B.P. Ochrus, or Winged 
Pea, with an intire Leaf, fending forth Ten¬ 
drils, and a yellowifh Seed. 

2. Ochr vs folio integroy capreolos emittente t 
femine puilo. C. B. P. Ochrus, or Winged Pea, 
with an intire Leaf, fending forth Tendrils, atad 
a brown Seed. 

3. Ochrus folio integroy capreolosemit(ente y 
femine atro. C. B. P. Ochrus, or Winged Pea, 
with an intire Leaf, fending forth Tendrils, 
and a black Seed. 

4. Ochr us folio divifoy in capreolos abeunte. 
Lift. R. H. Ochrus, or Winged Pea, with a 
divided Leaf, ending in Tendrils. 

'S- Ochrus Americanus tementofus, fioribui 
luteis. Plum. Woolly Ochrus, or Winged Pea 
of Americay with yellow Flowers. 

The three firft Sorts are accidental Varieties^ 
which differ in the Colour of their Flowers 
and Seeds, but in every Other refped are the 
fame, fb that they may be deemed only fc- 
minal Variations. They are annual Plants,- 
which muft be (own in the Spring of the Year 
on an open Border or Bed of frefh light Earth* 
allowing them the fame Diftance, as is ufuaf 
for the middle Sort of Peafe. Therefore the 
better way is to fbw them in Drills about two 
Feet afunder; and when the Plants are come up, 
the Earth fliould be drawn to them, in the 
fame manner as is pra&ifed for Peafe: and 
when the Plants begin to rife in Height, there 
fhould be fome Sticks put down by them, to 
which they will fallen their Tendrils, whereby 
they will be fopported from trailing on the 
Ground, for want of which, in bad Seafbns, 
they do not ripen their Seeds kindly. The 
Ground between the Rows fhould alwaysbe 
kept dean from Weeds, which, if permitted 
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to grow, will foon overbear the Plants, and 
deftroy them. About the Middle of June, the 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
the Beginning of Auguft. 

Thefe Plants grow wild in Lombardy , and in 
fbme Parts of Spain ; but in England they are 
preferved in the Gardens of fbme Perfons who 
are curious in Botany, for the fake of Variety. 
The Seeds of thefe have been eaten in Times 
when there has been a Scarcity of other Provi- 
fion, by the poor Inhabitants where they na¬ 
turally grow j but they are bitter, and hard of 
Digeftion, and do not afford good Nourifhment. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Dr. 
Sburnefort in 4 the Levant , from whence he 
fent the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris , 
where it flourifhed, and has fince been diftri- 
buted to feveral Perfons who are curious in 
colle&ing Plants. This is as hardy as the 
common Sort); wherefore it may be fown and 
treated after the fame manner. 

The fifth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumier in America , and fince by the late Dr. 
William Houftoun at Campecby . The Seeds of 
this Sort muft be fown on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring, and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be tranfplanted each into a fepa- 
rate Pot, and plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed i where they fhould have a large Share of 
free Air in warm Weather, and muft be fre¬ 
quently refrefhed with Water. About the Be¬ 
ginning of July thefe Plants will flower, and 
their Seeds will ripen in Autumn. 

OCYMUM, Bafil. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower , confining of one 
Leaf wbofe Creji (or upper LipJ is upright , 
round'Jh , notched , and larger than the Beard , 
(or lower LipJ which is generally curled , or 
gently cut. Out of the Flower-cup arifes the 
Point al, attended by four Embryo's, which af¬ 
terwards become fo many Seeds inclofed in a 
Husk , which was before the Flower-cup ; this 
Husk is divided into two Lips , the upper one 
growing upright , and is fplit into two ; but the 
under one is cut into feveral Parts. 

The Species are; 

1. Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P. Common Bafil. 

2. Ocymum vulgatius , foliis ex nigro-vire- 
feentibus , ftore albo. H. R. P. Common Bafil, 
with dark-green Leaves, and white Flowers. 

3. Ocymum minus anguftifolium, foliis fer- 
ratis. C. B. P. Lefler Bafil, with narrow fer- 
rated Leaves. 

4. Ocymum minus angujlifolium , foliis but- 
latis. H. R. P. Lefler narrow-leav’d Bafil, 
with warted Leaves. 

5. Ocymum minimum. C.B.P. The Ieaft 
Bafil, commonly called Bujb-bafil. 

6 . Ocymum minimum ,, foliis ex purpura- 
nigricantibus. H. R. P. Theleaft Bafil, with 
dark-purple Leaves. 

7. Ocymum citri odore. C. B. P. Bafil 
with a citron Scent. 

8. Ocymum latifolium maculatum vel 
crifpum. C. B. P. Broad-leav’d Bafil, with 
curled fpotted Leaves. 

9. Ocymum foliorum fimbriis ad endiviam 
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accedentibus , maximum. H. L, The greateft 
Bafil, with Leaves fringed like Endive. 

10. Ocymum foliis fimbriatis viridibits. 
C. B. P. Bafil with fringed green Leaves. 

11. Ocymum caryopbyllatum maximum. 
C. B. P. The greateft Bafil, Imelling likeCloves. 

12. Ocymum anifi odore. C. B. P. Bafil 
fmelling like Anife. 

13. Ocymum minus anguftifotium , foliis 
ferratis. C. B. P. The fmaller narrow-leav’d 
Bafil, withfawed Leaves. 

14. Ocymum tricolor. II. R Par. Three- 
coloured Bafil. 

15. Ocymum nigrum my us, acuto rntx 
odore. II. L. Greater black Bafil, with the 
quick Smell of Rue. 

16. Ocymum Canipechianum odoratijfnnum, 
Houft.The moft fweet-fmellingBafil of Campecby. 

Thefe Plants, being annua), are propagated 
from Seeds, which fhould be fown in March , 
on a moderate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranfplanted into 
another moderate Hot-bed, obferving to water 
and fhade them until they have taken Root; 
after which they fhould have Plenty of Air in 
mild Weather, otherwife they will draw up 
very weak; you muft alfo water them fre¬ 
quently, for they love Moifture. In May they 
fhould be taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranfplanted either into Pots 
or Borders, obferving to fhade them until they 
have taken Root; after which they will require 
ho farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and refrefh them with Water in dry 
Weather. Though thefe Plants are only pro¬ 
pagated from Seeds, yet if you have any 
particular Sort which-may arife from Seeds, 
which you are defirous to increafe, you may 
take off Cuttings any time in May , and plant 
them on a moderate Hot-bed, obferving to 
water and fhade them for about ten Days; in 
which time they will take Root, and in three 
Weeks time will be fit to remove either into 
Pots or Borders, with the feedling Plants. 
In Auguft thefe Plants will perfect their Seeds, 
when thofe Sorts which appear the moft di- ’ 
ftindfc, fhould have their Seeds preferved fepa- 
rate, for faving the following Spring. 

The firft Sort is what the College of Phyfi- 
cians have preferibed for medicinal Ufe; but 
the fifth Sort is moft efteemed for its Beauty 
and Scent, by thofe who cultivate them to 
adorn their Gardens. 

The Seeds of thefe Plants are ufually brought 
from the South of France , or Italy , every 
Spring, becaufe they feldom ripen their Seeds 
in this Country, in the open Air. But whoever 
is curious to preferve the Seeds of any of the 
Varieties, fhould place them into an airy 
Glafs-cafe or Stove, in the Autumn when the 
Weather begins to be cold or wet; and by 
fupplying them with Water, and letting them 
have free Air every Day in mild Weather, 
they will perfe& their Seeds very well in this 
Country. 

The fixteenth Sort is more tender than 
any of the other. This was difeovered growing 
wild at Campecby , by the late Dr. William 
Houftoun , who fent the Seeds to England. This 
Y y fhould 
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(hould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, and when the Plants are come up, 
they (hould be tranfplanted on another very 
temperate Hot-bed, to bring them forward ; 
and when they have obtained Strength, they 
ihouid be each tranfplanted into a feparate Pot, 
and placed either in the Sto ve, or on a 
moderate Hot-bed, where they may have a 
large Share of Air in warm Weather; but 
by being fheltered from the Cold or Wet, 
the Plants will perfed their Seeds very well in 
England. 

OCDENLANDIA. 

The Cbarafters are; 

U bath a rofe-Jhaped Flo-wery confining of one 
Leaf, which is divided into jour Parts almoft to 
the Bottom , and refts on the Empalement ; which 
Empalement afterward becomes an almoft globu¬ 
lar Fruity having two Cells , which contain many 
fmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Oldenlandia bumilis hyffopifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf Oldenlandia, with a Hy flop- 
leaf. 

This Plant was difeovered in America by 
Father Plumier, who gave this Name to it 
in Honour to Henry Bernard Oldenland a 
Germany who was a Difciple of Dr. Herman, 
At Leyden, and was. a very curious Botanift. 

The Seeds of this Plant were lent into 
England by Mr. Robert Millar , who gathered 
them in Jamaica. It is a low annual Plant, 
which feldom rifes above three or four Inches 
high, and divides into many Branches, which 
fpread near the Ground. Thef’e Branches are 
furnifhed with long narrow Leaves, which are 
placed by Pairs oppofite to each other. From 
the Wings of the Leaves arifes the Flower- 
ftalk, which grows about an Inch or a little 
more in Length, and divides into three or four 
fmaller Foot-ftalks: on the Top of each of 
thefe, (lands one fmall Flower. 

The Seeds of this Plant (hould be fown early 
in the Spring, on a Hot-bed ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they (hould be tranfplanted 
on another Hot-bed, or into fmall Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to wafer and (hade them until 
they have taken Root; after which time 
they mud have a large Share of free Air in 
warmWeather, and mud be frequently refrefhed 
with Water. With this Management the Plants 
will flower in June , and their Seeds will ripen 
(bon after ; lb that the Seeds mud be gathered 
from time to time as they ripen; for as the 
Branches grow larger, there will be frefh Flow¬ 
ers produced until Autumn, when the Plants 
will perifli: but if the Seeds are permitted to 
(catter in the Pots, the Plants will loon after 
appekr, which will live thro’ the Winter, pro¬ 
vided they are placed in the Stove; by which 
means they will flower early the next Spring. 

ON AGRA, Tree-Primrofe, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Rofe-flower , vonfijting generally of 
four Leaves placed orbicularly, and refttnfc dn 


the Empalement ; out of wbofe upper Part (which 
is flftulousj rifts the Pointal, the under Part 
turning to a Fruit which is cylindrical, gaping 
in four Parts, and divided into four Cells filled 
with Seeds, which are generally cornered, and 
adhere to the Placenta. 

The Species are ; 

x. Onagra latifolia. Infl. R. H. Broad- 
leav’d Tree-Primrofe. 

2. Onagra latifolia, flore dilutiore. Juft. 
R. H. Broad-leav’d Tree-Primrofe, with 
paler yellow Flowers. 

3. Onagra latifolia , fioribus amplis. Inft. 
R. H. Broad-leav’d Tree-Primrofe, with 
ample Flowers. 

4. Onagra angujlifolia. Inft. R. H. Nar- 
row-leav’d Tree-Primrole. 

5. Onagra angujlifolia , caule rubro, flore mi - 
nore. Inft.R.H. Narrow-leav’d Tree-Primrole, 
with red Stalks, and a (mailer Flower. 

6. Onagra Americana, foliis perjtcaria 
amplioribus, parvo flore luteo. Plum. American 
Tree-Primrole, with ample Arlinart-leaves, 
and a (mall yellow Flower. 

7. Onagra Americana, foliis perficarix an- 
guftioribus , magno flore luteo. Plum. Cat. Ame¬ 
rican Tree-Primrole, with narrower Arfinarc- 
leaves, and a large yellow Flower. 

8. Onagra Americana frutefeens, uerii 
folio, magiio flore luteo. Plum. Cat American 
Tree-Primrole, with an Oleander-leaf^ and 
a large yellow Flower. 

9. Onagra Americana, folio betonicn,fruft u 
bijpido. Plum. Cat. American Tree-Primrole, 
with a Betony-leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 

10. Onagra laurifolia, floreamplo pentape- 
talo. FeuilUe. Bay-leav’d Tree-Primrofe, 
with a large five-leav’d Flower. 

11. Onagra hyffopifolia, flore amplo viola- 
ceo. FeuilUe. Hyflbp-leav’d Tree-Primrofe^ 
with a large violet-coloured Flower. 

ia. Onagra linariee folio, magno flore pur- 
pur eo. FeuilUe. Tree-Primrofe, with a Toad¬ 
flax-leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

13. Onagra falicis angufto dent at oque folio, 
vulgo Mithon. FeuilUe. Tree-Primrofe with 
marrow indented Willow-leaves, commonly 
called Mithon. 

14. Onagra falicis angufto dentat oque folio, 
flore luteo, calyce pralongo. FeuilUe. Tree- 
Primrofe, with narrow indented Willow-leaver 
a yellow Flower, and a longer Cup. 

The firft Sort is very common in moft EngUjh 
Gardens, where, when it has been fullered to 
(catter its Seeds, it will come up and flourilh 
without any Care, and many times becomes a 
troublefotne Weed : this Will thrive in the 
Smoak of London, lb that it is a Very proper 
Plant to adort the City Gardens; for it con¬ 
tinues in Flower from the Beginning of June 
until Auguft, and (bmetimes in cold Seafbns 
till near Michaelmas. The Flowers of this 
Plant do not open in the Middle of the Day, 
when the Wtather is warm; but in the Even¬ 
ing, after the Sun is gone of% they open, and 
continue fo, until the Sun comes on them the 
next Day; in cloudy Weather the Flowers 
will continue open all Day, or When the Flams 
grow in the Shade. This manner of the Flower 
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opening in the Evening, has occafioned the 
Name of Night-Primrofe, by which feme 
People call it. The four next-mentioned are 
equally hardy, and will grow in almoft any 
Soil or Situation. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
may be (own in March, in an open Situation; 
and when the Plants come up, they ihould be 
kept clean from Weeds; and where they come 
up too dole, fome of them Ihould be pulled 
up, to allow room for the others to grow. In 
this Place the Plants may remain till Michael¬ 
mas , when they ihould be tranfplanted where 
they are to remain for Flowering. Thefe Plants 
produce a great Quantity of Seed, which, if 
permitted to icatter, will fufficiently frock the 
Garden with Plants; but the old Plants rarely 
continue after they have feeded. 

Tho’ theie Plants will bear tranfpianting 
pretty well, if it be done at Michaelmas , yet 
It is the better way to fow the Seeds, where 
the Plants are deiigned to remain for Floweringj 
becauie they generally have a downright Root, 
which is often cut or broken by tranfpianting $ 
and then the Plants never thrive io well, nor 
continue fo long in Flower, as thole which 
remain undifturbed. 

The fixth and feventh Sorts are much ten¬ 
derer than the former, and require to be raifed 
In a Hot-bed, where they mud be treated as 
bath been dire&ed for the Balfamina and 
Amaranthus s; to which I refer the Reader 
to avoid Repetition. Thefe Plants ihould be 
Jccpt in a Stove or Glais-caie, where they ihould 
have a large Share of Air in warm Weather * 
but if they are expofed in the open Air, they 
ieldom continue long in Beauty, and rarely 
perfe& their Seeds in England. 

The eighth Sort is hardy, and will do very 
well in the open Air, provided it is iowa 
on a warm Soil, and in a iheltered Situation. 
The Seeds of this Kind, if permitted to fcat- 
ter, will come up the following Spring, and 
require no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. If fome of thefe Plants are 
planted in Pots, and iheltered in the Green- 
boufe in Winter, they will grow woody, and 
may be continued two Years or more. But as 
it is lb hardy as to come up from the feattered 
Seeds, few People care to have the Trouble 
of keeping the Plants over the Winter. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth Sorts, are more tender: 
thefe ihould be raifed on a Hot-bed, and ma¬ 
naged as the fixth and feventh Sorts; by which 
Method good Seeds may be obtained, and the 
Kinds preferved. 

The tenth Sort was found in the Plains of 
-Lima, by Father Feuillte: this Sort was alio 
found near Panama by Mr. Robert Millar , 
Surgeon, who fent the Seeds to England. The 
eleventh Sort was alio found by Father Feuillee 
in Cbily, as were the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts, by the feme Perion. But the twelfth 
Sort he found by the River of Plate. This 
grows about a Foot high, and produces large 
purple Flowers. The eleventh Sort grows 
taller, and produces large violet-coloured 
Flowers, which renders them more valuable 
chat the other Sorts. 


OPHIOGLOSSUM, Adders-tongue. 

The Characters are j 

It bath no vifihle Flower , hut the Seeds are 
produced on a Spike which refemhle a Serpent's 
‘Tongue j which Seed is contained in many longitu¬ 
dinal Cells, which open , and ceft forth the Seeds 
when ripe. 

The Species are j 

i. Ophioglossum vulgatum. C.B.P. The 
common Adders-tongue. 

а. Ophioglossum angulofo folio. C. B. P. 
Adders-tongue with an angular Leaf. 

3. Ophioglossum minus , fubrotundo folio. 
C. B. P. Lefler Adders-tongue, with a round tfh 
Leaf 

4. Ophioglossum hilingue majus,folio acu- 
to. Mentz. Pug. Greater Adders-tongue, with 
a pointed Leaf, and a double Tongue. 

5. Ophioglossum hilingue medium, folio 
ohtufo. Mentz. Pug. Middle Adders-tongue, 
with a blunt Leaf, and a double Tongue. 

б. Ophioglossum hilingue minimum. Mentz. 
Pug. The leaft Adders-tongue, with a double 
Spike or Tongue. 

7. Ophioglossum palmatum. Plum. Handed 
Adders-tongue. 

fc. Ophioglossum cordiforme & reticula - 
turn. Plum. Heart-ihaped and netted Adders- 
tongue. 

The firft Sort grows wild in moifr Meadows 
in feveral Parts of England. This is directed 
to be ufed in Medicine, by the College of 
Phyficians, in their Diipenfetory j but isfeldom 
to be found in Gardens, being very difficult to 
transplant, and will not live long, where the 
Grafs doth not grow about it. The beft Method 
to have it fucceed, is, to dig up the Plants 
about the Beginning of April, with large Balls 
of Earth to them, being careful to dig fo deep 
as to get below their Roots j then plant thefe 
with the Turf about them, in a moifr fliady 
Place, where they will grow pretty well, 
and may continue for feme Years. 

The fecond and third Sorts grow wild in 
Germany , and on the Alps , but are not to 
be found in England. 

The fourth, nfth and fixth Sorts, are -alio 
Varieties which have been found in feme 
Parts of Europe •, but it is not certain whether 
they are diftimfr Species , or only Variations 
from the common Sort. 

Thefe are all as hardy as the common Sort; 
therefore, whenever they are found, may be 
tranfplanted and treated in the feme manner. 

The feventh and eighth Sorts were difeo- 
vered by Father Plumier in America. Thefe 
grow in moifr fwampy Places in Jamaica, and 
feveral other Places in the warmer Parts -of 
America ; but aredifficnlt to remove fe as to 
have them grow in otherCountries. 

OPHRIS, T way-blade. 

The Characters are-; 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, con¬ 
fiding of fix diffimilar Leaves , of which the 
five upper ones are fo difpofed, as to reprejent 
in fome meafure an Helmet, , the -under one being 
headed and Jhaped tike a Man. The Empale- 
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went becomes a Fruity perforated with three 
Windows, to which adhere Values , pregnant 
•with very fmall Seeds like Dufl. 

The Species are j 

1. Ophris bifolia. C. B. P. Co.mmon 
Tway-blade. 

2. Ophris bifolia bulbofa. C. B. P. Bulbous 
rooted Tway-blade. 

3. Ophris paluftris, radice repente. In ft- R.H. 
Marfh Tway-blade, with a creeping Root. 

4. Ophris minima. C. B. P. The Jeaft 
Tway-blade. 

The firft Sort is pretty common in moift 
Meadows, and in fhady moift Woods, in di¬ 
vers Parts of England: it flowers the latter 
End of May, and in the Beginning of June. 
This Plant may be tranfplanted into Gardens, 
if the Roots are taken up with a Ball of Earth, 
loon after the Leaves decay. Thefe muft be 
planted in a moift (hady Border, where, if they 
are not difturbed, they will remain many 
Years, and require no other Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds. 

The fecond Sort doth not grow wild in 
Englandy but is frequently found in Germany , 
and on the Alps ; this may be tranfplanted 
and managed as the former Sort, 

The third Sort grows plentifully in feveral 
of the Northern Counties of England ; and the 
fourth Sort grows in Cambridgcjhirey in Hert- 
fordfhire and Kent. Thefe two Sorts delight 
in cold moift Places; but are with great Diffi¬ 
culty preferved in Gardens. 

OPUNTIA, The Indian Fig. 

To this Article muft be added j 

1. Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo ret undo 
majorey fpinulis obtujis molltbus id inuocentibus 
obfitOy flore ftriis rubris variegato. Sloan. Cat. 
The greateft Indian Fig, with greater oblong 
roundifh Leaves, and fmall foft blunt Spines, 
with a Flower ftriped with Red. 

2. Opuntia major fpinofa caulefcensy fore 
minore rubro claufoy frutlu parvo coccineo. 
Houft. Greater ftalky and prickly Indian 
Fig, with a fmaller red Flower, which doth 
not expand, and a fmall fcarlet Fruit. 

3. Opuntia caulefcens, foliis ampliffimis 
tenuibus compreffiSy fpinis longifftmis, confertifft- 
tniSy gracilibus id albicantibus armatis. Houft. 
Stalky Indian Fig, with large narrow compreffed 
Leaves, which arc clofely armed with very 
long llender white Spines. 

The firft Sort grows commonly to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet, and has large Leaves, 
which are not prickly. The Flowers are ftriped 
with Red, and the Fruit is not fo palatable as 
molt of the other Sorts. This is by many 
fuppofed to be the Sort which the Cochineel 
feeds on ; but the third Sort, mentioned in 
the former Volume oi'fbe Gardeners Difiionary , 
is what the late Dr. Houftoun brought from 
La Vera CruZy with the Infedts upon it. This 
Sort hath very large yellow Flowers, and the 
Fruit, when ripe, is of a fine purple Colour, 
and fmooth, having no Spines on the Out-fide, 
which moft of the other Sorts have. 

The fecond Sort commonly grows to the 
Height of fifteen or fixteen Feet, and hath a 
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thick woody Stem. This grows very common 
on the Hills, and by the Road-fides, in moll 
Places in Jamaica. 

The third Sort was obferved in great Plenty 
near the Head of Kingftcun Harbour in 
Jamaica , by the late Dr. Houft oun, but without 
Flower or Fruit. T his is by feme Perlons called 
Robinfon Cru/oe's Coat j but for what realon I 
cannot imagine. 

Thefe Sorts may be cultivated in the fame 
manner as hath been directed in the former 
Volume of c the Gardeners Ditlicuary , for the 
Sorts there enumerated j only obferving to let 
thefe remain conftantly in the Stove, otherwife 
they will not produce either Fruit or Flowers 
in this Country. 

OREOSELINUM, Mountain Parfley. 

The Char a tiers are * 

It hath a rofe Jhapcd umbeHated Flower , con- 
pfting of feveral Leaves , placed in a circular 
Order, refling on the Empalemeut , which after - 
ward becomes a Fruity compofed of two Stedsy 
which are ovaly plaiity large-flreak'd and bor¬ 
dered, and fometimes cafl off their Cover; flo 
thefe Notes mufl be added , A hat the Leaves are 
like Parfley. 

The Species are ; 

1. Oreoselinum apii folio , majus. Infl. 
R. II. Greater Mountain Parfley, with a 
Parfley-leaf 

2. Oreoselinum apii folio, minus. Infl. R- H. 
Smaller Mountain Parfley, with a - Parfley- 
Jeaf. 

3. Oreoselinum pratenfe, cieutxfolio. Infl. 
R. H. Meadow Mountain Parfley, with a 
Hemlock-lcaf. 

4. Oreoselinum orient ale, fefelcos Maflili- 
enfls folio. Tourrs. Ccr. Eaftern Mountain Parfley, 
with a Leaf like the Hartwort of Marfeilles. 

- The firft and fecond Sorts grow in the 
mountainous Paflures, and Vineyards on the 
Rhine \n Germany, as.alio on the Hills in the 
Neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The third Sort grows in the Meadows, and 
low Paftiires, in feveral Parts of Germany, buc 
particularly in the Palatinate. 

. The fourth Sort was difeovered by Dr. 
'Fournefort in the Levant , from wlier.ee he fent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 

The Seeds and Roots of the two firft Sorts 
are commonly tiled in Medicine by the Phy- 
ficians of Germany but are never preferibed in 
England. They are efteemed cleanfing and 
opening, and very good for the Stone and 
Gravel. From lome Species of this Genus, 
Dr. Boerhaave conjectures that fome of the 
Gums of Afla and Africa are produced: as 
the Ammoniac , Sagapenum, Opopanax, and Gal- 
banum. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be Town in Autumn, as foon as 
poffible after they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground until the Spring, they 
feldom grow. Thefe Seeds fhould be fown in 
the Places where they are defigned to remain ; 
for as they have downright carrotty Roots, 
they do not well bear tranfplanting. They 
require a moift light Soil, and thrive beft in a 
* fhady 
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lhady Situation. The beft Method is, to low 
the Seeds in Rills, which (hould be made about 
eighteen Inches afunder, and about half an 
Inch deep. In the Spring, when the Plants 
come up, they (hould be carefully cleared of 
Weeds; and where the Plants are too clofe, 
they (hould be thinned, leaving them about 
fix or (even Inches apart, that they may have 
room to grow; but the firft Sort (hould be 
allowed a greater Share of Room, becaule it 
grows very large, often riling to the Height 
of fix or (even Feet, and fpreads its Leaves 
near two Feet each way. 

In two Years after the Seeds are fown, the 
Plants (if they have thriven well) will be 
ftrong enough to produce their Flower-ftems, 
when they will begin to (hoot up in April, and 
their Flowers will appear in June , but their 
Seeds will not ripen till the £nd of Auguft or 
September. Thele Plants will continue (ome 
Years, and will annually produce Seeds; (o 
that the Ground (hould be carefully dug between 
the Plants every Spring, and conftantly kept 
clean from Weeds, which is all the Culture 
the Plants will require. 

ORNITHOGALUM, Star of Bethlehem. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Ornithogalum anguflifolium fpicatum 
maximum. C. B. P. The greateft narrow- 
leav’d fpiked Star of Bethlehem. 

2. Ornithogalum fpicatum feu comofum, 
flare latteo. C. B. P. Spiked or branchy Star of 
Bethlehem , with a milk-white Flower. 

3. Ornithogalum majus fpicatum alte - 
turn. C. B. P. Another great fpiked Star of 
Bethlehem , commonly called the Star of Con- 
ftantinople. 

4. Ornithogalum fpicatum , flore viridi 
lattefeente. C. B. P. Spiked Star of Bethlehem , 
with a whiti(h green Flower. 

y. Ornithogalum fpicatum album. C.B.P. 
White (piked Star of Bethlehem. 

6. Ornithogalum luteum five pallidum 
majus. C. B. P. Greater yellow or pale Star 
of Bethlehem. 

>7. Ornithogalum luteum , magno flore. 
C. B. P. Yellow Star of Bethlehem , with a 
large Flower. 

8. Ornithogalum luteum minus. C.B.P. 
Smaller yellow Star of Bethlehem. 

9. Ornithogalum Lufitanicum , capillaceo 
folio, luteum. In ft. R. H. Yellow Portuguefe Star 
of Bethlehem , with a capillaceous Leaf. 

10. Ornithogalum fpicatum unifolium , 
flore niveo odorato. Vir. Lufit. Spiked Star of 
Bethlehem , with one Leaf, and a fweet-fmell- 
ing (howy Flower. 

11. Ornithogalum umhellatum maximum. 
C. B. P. The greateft umbellated Star of 
Bethlehem , commonly called the Star of 
Alexandria. 

12. Ornithogalum umhellatum majus 
anguflifolium. C. B. P. Greater narrow- 
leav’d Star of Bethlehem , with umbellated 
Flowers. 

13. Ornithogalum umhellatum album me¬ 
dium latifolium. C.B.P. White middle broad- 
leav’d umbellated Star of Bethlehem. 
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14. Ornithogalum album minus. <2. B. P 
Smaller white Star of Bethlehem. 

15. Ornithogalum umhellatum, flofeulisex 
albo-fubcccruleis. C. B. P. Umbellated Star of 
Bethlehem , with whiti(h-blue Flowers. 

16. Ornithogalum latifolium & maxi 
mum. C. B. P. The greateft broad-leav’d 
Star of Bethlehem. 

17. Ornithogalum latifolium alterum. 
C. B. P. Another broad-leav’d Star of Beth¬ 
lehem. 

18. Ornithogalum orient ale villofum i 
flore luteo magno. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern hairy 
Star of Bethlehem , with a large yellow Flower. 

19. Ornithogalum Samium villofum urn - 
bellattim album. To urn. Cor. Hairy white um¬ 
bellated Star of Bethlehem, of Samos. 

20. Ornithogalum Africanum luteum 
odoratum , foliis cepaceis, radtee tuberofa. 
H. L. Yellow fweet-fmelling African Star of 
Bethlehem, with Onion-leaves, and a tuberofe 
Root. 

The ten Sorts firft-mentioned are very 
hardy, and may be propagated by Off-fets, 
which are lent out from their Roots in 
great Plenty. They grow wild in Spain , 
Portugal and Italy , from whence their Roots 
have been obtained by thofe Perlons who are 
cutious in colle&ing Flowers. 

The five following Sorts are alfo very 
hardy, and may be treated as the former; 
thefe produce their Flowers in form of an 
Umbrella, on the Top of their Stalks, whereas 
the other Sorts grow on Spikes. They are 
all of them very pretty Flowers, and are proper 
to adorn the open Borders of the Flowers 
garden, becaule they require very little Care 
to prelerve them, and make an agreeable 
Variety, when they are intermixed with other 
hardy Flowers. 

The firft, fecond and third Sorts, which are 
mentioned in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, grow wild in feveral 
Places in the North of England , from whence 
their Roots may be procured. Thefe will 
thrive very well in (hady Borders, and do 
require a pretty ftrong Soil, in which they 
will flower much ftronger, than when they are 
planted in a rich warm Soil. 

The feventh Sort, mentioned in the former 
Volume of ttbe Gardeners Dictionary j is the 
leaft to be valued of all the Kinds; for the 
Flowers are large, and have no Beauty; andlb 
loon as the Seed-veflels begin to (well,. their 
Weight breaks down the Stalks; lo that where 
they are not fupported by Sticks; they fall to 
the Ground, and make a bad Appearance. 
This Sort fends forth fuch Numbers of Off lets, 
that when it hath been a very few Years an In¬ 
habitant in any Garden, it will be very difliculc 
to root out again, lo that it (hould never be in 
the Borders among other valuable Flowers. 

The eleventh Sort here mentioned is very 
common in many Gardens near London, but it 
rarely produces any Flowers. This multiplies 
(o very fall by Off-lets, as in few Years to 
(lock a whole Garden. The Leaves and Bulbs 
of this Plant are very like thole of the Hya¬ 
cinth of Peru , fo that many Perfons have taken 
Z z it 
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it for one of that Kind. Thefe Roots have 
been brought over from Italy in great Plenty 
of late Years, by the Perl'ons who import 
Orange-trees; but I have not yet heard 
that any of them have produced Flowers in 
England. 

Clufius, in his Hiftory of Plants, fays, he 
never law one of them in Flower, unlels the 
Root was brought frelh from Conjlautiunple ; 
for he obferves, that unlefs the Root hath con¬ 
ceived a Flower in the Womb, they will never 
produce any, when they are tranfplanted to 
colder Countries. 

The fixteenth, feventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth Sorts, are as yet very rare in 
England : thefe grow in the Archipelago ; and 
1 have been informed by a very curious 
Gentleman, that they grow in great Plenty in 
* the Eland of Zant , from whence their Roots 
may be eafily obtained, by the Ships that 
bring over the Currans. The belt Method 
to bring them over, would be to have the 
Roots taken out of the Ground, foon after 
their Flower-ftems and Leaves decay, and 
dry them in a fhady Place. Then they may 
be hung up in the Ship, in Nets, (as is pra&ifed 
for Onions) to prevent their rotting by Moi- 
fture, and to lecure them from Vermin : and 
if they are four Months or longer out of the 
Ground, they will do very well, provided the 
Roots are found. 

All thele Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, 
by which Method there may be fome new 
Varieties obtained ; but there are very few 
Perfons who are curious to propagate them 
this way, becaufe they multiply lb faft by 
Od-lets. Therefore whoever is willing to try 
this Method, may follow the Diredlions given 
for raifing NarciJJhs’s , which are exhibited in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners DtAionary. 

The twentieth Sort was formerly more com¬ 
mon in the Englifo Gardens than at prefent. 
This Kind, being more .tender than either of the 
former, Ihould be planted in Pots filled with 
frefh light Earth, and in Winter mull be 
placed in an airy Glals-cafe, 'amongft Sedums, 
Ficoides’s, and fuch other pretty hardy fuccu- 
lent Plants, which require a large Share of 
Air in mild Weather ; and in Summer they 
may be removed out of the Houle, and 
placed in a warm Iheltered Situation ; ob- 
ferving never to give thele Plants much 
Water when they are not in a growing State, 
left it rot their Roots; but when they are 
growing freely, they muft be frequently re- 
irelhed with Water. Thele Roots Ihould be 
tranfplanted every Year; the beft Time to 
perform this Work, is foon after their Flower- 
llems are decayed, when the Roots will be in 
the moft inactive State. When this is done, 
the Off-fets Ihould be carefully taken off, and 
each tranfplanted into a leparatelmall Pot filled 
with frelh light Earth, and may be treated as 
the old Roots. 

OROBUS, Sitter-vetch. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

i. Crobus Jylvcftris anguftifoltusy afpbo 
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deli radice. C. B. P . Narrow-leav’d wild Bitter- 
vetch, with an Afphodd-root. 

2. Orobus fylvaticus , foltis nervofis. Infl. 
R . H. Wild or wood Bitter-vetch, with Leaves 
full of Nerves. 

3. Orobus Crcticus latifolius incanus. Lift. 
R. II. Broad-lcav’d hoary Bitter-vetch of 
Candy. 

4. Orobus orientalis latifolius villrfus , flore 
croceo . 5 Tourn Cor. Broad-leav’d hairy Eaftern 
Bitter-vetch, with a faffron-coloured FJower. 

5. Orobus Airier ic anus , frutlu coccineo , 
nigra macula not at 0. Infl. R. H. American 
Bitter-vetch, with fcarlet Fruit, marked with 
a black Spot, commonly called wild Liquorice 
by the Inhabitants of America. 

6. Orobus Americantis ereflus^fclicrum 
nis anguftis & [iibtus imams , fihquis glabris. 
Houjl. Upright American Bitter-vetch, with 
narrow Leaves, which are hoary underneath, 
and frnooth Pods. 

7. Oro3 us Americantis latifolius argent c us y 
flore purpureo . Houfl . Broad-leav’d filvery 
American Bitter-vetch, with a purple Flower. 

8. Orobus Amer'icantis procumbens & bir - 
futus y flore purpureo. Houfl. Trailing hairy 
American Bitter-vetch, with a purple Fiovver. 

9. Orobus Americantis procumbens minimus 
angnflifolius , flore coccineo. Houfl. The leaft 
narrow-Jeav’d trailing Bitter-vetch of America , 
with a fcarlet Flower. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned are very 
hardy Plants: thefe may be propagated by 
lowing their Seeds in the Spring, on a Bor¬ 
der of frelh Earth, expofed only to the morning 
Sun; and when the Plants come up, they 
Ihould be carefully cleared from Weeds, 
and thinned where they are too clofe. The 
Michaelmas following, they Ihould be taken 
up and tranfplanted where they arc defigned 
to remain, which Ihould be in a fhady Place, 
or under Trees in wilderncls Quarters, where 
thele Plants will thrive exceeding well, and 
when they flower in the Spring, wull make an 
agreeable Variety, in fuch Places where better 
Plants will nortive, which renders them worthy 
of a Place frf large Gardens. ' 

The fifth Sort is very common in the warmeft 
Parts of America, Afla and Africa. The Seeds 
of this Sort are frequently brought to England 
from the IE eft ~ Indies - for their Beauty ; being 
round and hard, and of a bright lcarlet Colour, 
with a black Eye, and are lomewhat lefs than 
Peas. Thefe Seeds are, by the Inhabitants of 
the Countries, where they naturally grow, 
ftrung, and wore about their Necks for Orna¬ 
ment. And the Leaves of the Plant are 
fometimes ufed inftead of Liquorice, being 
efteemed good for the dry Gripes. 

This Plant twills itfelf round whatever 
Trees or Shrubs grow near it, and will rife to 
the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and will con¬ 
tinue leveral Years. The Flowers are pro¬ 
duced on (lender Foot-ftalks, growing in a dole 
Spike or Bunch, which are lhaped like thofe of 
of the Kidney-bean, and arc of a pale purple 
Colour i thele are lbcceedtd by fljort thick 
Pods, in which are contained the Seeds. 

The 
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The fixth Sort was difcovercd by the late 
Dr. Houfloun in Jamaica , and the fcventh, 
eighth and ninth Sorts, were diicovered by 
the fame Gentleman, at La Vera Cruz in the 
Spamjb ll'efi-Indies. Thele five laft-mentioned 
Sorts, being Natives of warm Countries, are 
very tender j for which Realon they mult be 
preierved in Stoves, otherwife they will not 
live in England. Thefc are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be f'own early in the Spring, in 
linall Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
icrving frequently to moiften the Earth, other- 
wile the Seeds will not grow (elpecially thole of 
the fifth Sort, which are very hard, and will 
l'ometimes remain a w hole Sealon in the Ground, 
where they are kept dry). When the Plants 
come up, they (hould be carefully taken out of 
the Pots, and each tranfplanted intofcparate lmall 
Pots, filled with rich Earth, and then plunged 
again into the Tan-bed, oblerving to lhade 
them until they have taken Root j after which 
time they fhould have frelfe Air admitted to 
them every Day in warm Weather, and muft 
be frequently watered. With this Manage¬ 
ment the Plants will make a great Progrefs, 
and in a few Weeks thole of the fifth Sort w ill 
reach the Glalfes of the Hot-bed, unlefs the 
Frame be very high ; thele lhould then be 
taken out, and plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where they may have room to grow. 
Thele Plants lhould be lupported by Sticks, or 
placed near a Trelafe, to which they lhould 
be fattened, otherwife they will trail about 
whatever Plants grow near them. 

The other Sorts, being of humbler Growth, 
may be kept in the Hot-bed until Michaelmas , 
when the Nights begin to be cold ; when 
they lhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 
muft be treated as other tender Exotic Plants; 
by which means they may be preierved thro’ the 
Winter, and the following Summer they will 
produce Flowers. They are perennial, fo that if 
they lhould not perfedf their Seeds, the Plants 
may be maintained for feveral Years. 

OSMUND A, The Ofmund Royal, or 
Flowering Fern. 

This is one of the Kinds of Fern which is 
diftinguilhed from the other Sorts by its pro¬ 
ducing Flowers on the Top of the Leaves; 
whereas the others for the moft part produce 
them on the Back of their Leaves. 

There is but one Kind of this Plant, which 
grows wild in England ; but there are feveral 
Sorts of them which grow in America ; tho’ 
as they are feldom kept in Gardens, 1 lhall not 
enumerate their Species. 

The common Sort grows on Bogs in feveral 
Parts of England ; wherefore whoever hath an 
Inclination to tranfplant it into Gardens, lhould 
place it in a moift fhady Situation, otherwife it 
will not thrive. 

OXYS, Wood forrel. 

The Characters are ; 

Jt hath a bellfluap’d Flower, cenflfling of one 
Leaf, having its Brim wide-expanded , and cut 
into feveral Di-viflous : the Pointal, which rifes 
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from the Flower-cup , becomes an oblcv.g , mem 
brancous Fruit , divided into five femiual Cells , 
opening outward from the Safe to the fop, and 
inclcfiug Seeds which fart from their Lodges , by 
reafon of the elaftic Force of the Membrane 
which involves them. 

The Species are; 

1. Oxy s flore albo. { Totirn . Common Wood- 
forrel, with a white Flower. 

2. Oxys flore purpurafccntc. tfoiirn. Wood- 
forrcl, with a purplifh Flower. 

3. Oxys lutea. J. B. Wood-forrel with 
a yellow Flower. 

4* Oxys lute a Americana eredlior. Tourn. 
Upright yellow^ Wood-forrel of America. 

5. Oxys bullefa AfriCana rottindifolia , 
caulibiis U? floribus purpureis arnplis. Hort. 
Amft. Round-Ieav’d African Wood-forrel, 
with large purple Flowers. 

6. Oxys bulbofa AEt biopica minor , folio 
ccrdatOj ficre cx albido-purpiirafccnte. Ilort. 
Amft. Lcffer bulbous Ethiopian Wood-forrel, 
with a heart-fhap’d Leaf, and a purplifh- 
white Flower. 

7. Oxys Americana , flore rub'ro , filrcfa ra - 
dice. In ft. R, H. American Wood-lorrel, with 
a red Flower, and a fibrole Root. 

8. Oxys luteafrutefeens Americana , trif liihi- 
tuminofifacie. Plum. Cat. Yellow Ihrubby Ameri¬ 
can Wood-forrel, with the Face cf ftinkin® 
Trefoil. 

9. Oxys purpurea Virginiana , radice fqv.a- 
mata. Jnft. K. II. Purple Wood-forrel of 
Virginia, with a Italy Root. 

10. Oxys bulbofa Africana rotundifolia, cau- 
libus 1 virentibus , floribus amplis purpureis. 
Breyn• Cent. Bulbous-rooted African Wood- 
forrel, with round Leaves, green Stalks, and 
large purple Flowers. 

11. Oxys lutea annua , floribus dent at is. 
Feuillee. Obf Yellow annual Wood-lorrel, 
with indented Flowers. 

12. Oxys rofeo flore , erect;or, vulgo Culle. 
Feuillee. Obf. Upright Wood-lorrel, with a 
role-coloured Flower, vulgarly called Culle. 

13. Oxys ampltflimo flvre luteo. Feuillee. Obf. 
Wood-forrel with the largeft vellow Flower. 

14. O xys luteo flore , radice crafjiffima. 
Feuillee. Obf Wood-forrel with yellow Flowers, 
and a very thick Root. 

The firft Sort grows wild in Woods, and 
other fhady Places, in divers Parts of England , 
and flowers in April and May. This is the 
Sort which is directed by the College ofPhyfi- 
Cians of London to be uled in Medicine ; tho’ 
the Markets are generally fupplied with the 
fourth Sort, which are not near io good, having 
very little Tafte : but the People who cultivate 
medicinal Plants for the Market, have propa¬ 
gated this Plant in their Gardens, becaufe it 
grows tall, and greatly branches out; fo that 
they can readily gather and tie it up in Bunches 
for Sale: whereas the true Sort grows clofe to 
the Ground, and each Leaf riles with a Foot- 
ftalk from the Root,.which renders it trou- 
blefome to gather in Quantities; therefore thole 
who ufe it in Medicine fhould be careful to 
have the true Sort ; the Time for which is 
always in the Spring, whereas the other Kind 
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is never brought to Market till the Middle of 
the Summer. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
differing only in the Colour of the Flower. 
This is found wild in the North of England , 
and is preferred as a Variety by thofe Perfons 
who are curious in Botany; but there is no 
Difference in theTafteof this from the common 
Sort. Thefe two Sorts are abiding Plants, 
and multiply greatly by their creeping Roots, 
as alfo by Seeds. They fhould be planted in 
a moift lhady Border, either early in the 
Spring, or at Michaelmas , that they may be 
rooted before the Froft comes on. When 
the Plants are once eftablifhed in the Border, 
they will featter their Seeds, and incrcafe great¬ 
ly. This common Wood-forrel is a much more 
grateful Acid in Sallads, than the common 
Sorrel; for which Purpofe a Border of it fhould 
not be wanting in the Kitchen-garden. 

The third Sort is an abiding Plant, and 
increafes greatly by its trailing Branches, which 
put out Roots at every Joint ; as alfo by 
its Seeds, which are caft abroad when ripe, by 
the Elafticity of the Veffels in which they are 
contained, which renders it difficult to fave the 
Seeds; for when they are ripe, on the firft 
Touch, the Pods burft, and throw out the 
Seeds. This is tender, and muft be fheltered 
under a Frame in Winter, otherwife it will 
not abide the Frofts, when they are very 
fevere. 

The fourth Sort is an annual Plant. This 
was originally brought from Nortb-America ; 
but where-ever it is introduced, and permitted 
to featter its Seeds, it will maintain itfelf with¬ 
out any further Care, it being a very hardy 
Plant; and is now become more common than 
our own Sort in the London Markets. 


a fmall Shrub, but it hath a little Acidity in the 
Leaves. This is tenderer than either of the 
former Sorts ; wherefore it fhould be kept 
warmer in Winter, otherwife it will not live in 
this Country. 

The eleventh Sort is an annual Plant, which 
is cultivated in all the Gardens of Lima and 
Peru in the Spanijh Weft-Indies, for its grate¬ 
ful acid Tafte, it being much ufed by the Inha¬ 
bitants of thofe Places in all their Sauces. 
This Sort grows larger than the common up¬ 
right American Kind ; the Flowers are yellow 
edged with purple. 

The twelfth Sort grows plentifully in Chili, 
in the Spanijh Weft-Indies. It hath beautiful 
rofe-coloured Flowers, and grows about the 
fame Height as the common upright American 
Sort. 

The thirteenth Sort feldom rifes above two 
Inches high, and doth not branch as do the 
former Kinds; this hath very large yellow 
Flowers: it grows plentifully on the Borders 
of the River of Plate. 

The fourteenth Sort hath very large thick 
Roots, out of which come up the Leaves, 
which are of a bright green Colour on their 
Upper-fide, and of a violet Colour underneath. 
This grows on all the Mountains of Peru. 

All thefe Sorts, being Natives of warm 
Countries, are fomewhat tenderer than thofe 
before-mentioned, for which Reafon they muft 
be placed in a warm Green-houfe in Winter; 
but in Summer they may be expofed to the 
open Air, and muft be plentifully watered in 
dry Weather. All thefe Plants will produce 
Seeds in this Country, by which they may be 
propagated. 


The fifth and fixth Sorts are preferved in 
feme curious Gardens for Variety. The fifth 
Sort produces large purple Flowers, which 
make a very pretty Appearance, and continue 
in Beauty a long time, which renders it 
worthy of a Place in every Colledion of Plants. 
The fixth Sort hath not much Beauty in its s 



Flowers, but is planted in curious Gardens 
for Variety. Thefe two Sorts have bulbous 
Roots, which increafe pretty faft, (efpecially 
the fixth) by which they are eafily propagated. 
Thefe muft be planted in Pots filled with frefh 
light Earth; and in Winter they fliould be 
placed under a common Hot-bed Frame, where 
they Ihould have as much free Air as poffible 
in mild Weather; but they muft be fheltered 
from Froft, otherwife they will not live in 
this Country. In Summer they muft be ex¬ 
pofed in a fhady Situation, and in dry Weather 
muft be often refrefhed with Water. 

The feventh, ninth and tenth Sorts, may be 
treated in the fame manner as the former; 
thefe are preferved in curious Gardens for the 
fake of Variety. 

The eighth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumier in feme of the French Settlements in 
America ; it was alfo found by the late Dr. 
Houftoun near La Vera Cruz, where it was 
growing in great Plenty. This Sort rifes to 
the Height of two Feet or more, and becomes 


jEONlA, Piony. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Pjeonia mas, foliorum fegmentis ampli- 
oribus. C. B. P. Male Piony, with Leaves 
having broader Segments. 

2. PitONiA tenuius laciniata , fubtus pube - 
fcerts, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Piony with narrow 
jagged Leaves, which are downy underneath, 
and a purple Flower. 

3. Pjeonia aquilinxfoliis. C.B.P. Piony 
with a Columbine-leaf. 

4 PjeoNiA flore variegato. C.B.P. Piony 
with a ftrip’d Flower. 

5. Pjeonia folio fubtus incano , flore albo vcl 
pallido. C. B. P. Piony with Leaves hoary 
underneath, and white or pale Flowers. 

Thefe Sorts are all of them as hardy as 
thofe mentioned in the former Volume of the 
Gardeners Dictionary, and may be propagated 
in the fame manner as is there directed ; there¬ 
fore I fhall not repeat it here. 

PALMA 
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PALMA, The Palm-tree. 

To this Article mult be added; 

1. Palma ettjus frUttus fejjilis Faufeldicitur. 
C.B.P. The Palm-tree whofe Fruit is called 
Faufel. 

2. Palma altiJJima non fpinofa, fruttu ob- 
longp. Houfi. The tailed fmooth Palm-tree, 
with oblong Fruit, called Mountain Cabbage. 

3. P a l m a coccifera, complicato folio, fruttu 
minore. H. L. The nut-bearing Palm, with 
a folded Leaf, and fmaller Fruit. 

4. Palma Malabarica, flofeulis fiellatis , 
fruttu lougo fquammato. Plum. Palm-tree of 
Malabar, with Irnall ftarry Flowers, and a long 
Italy Fruit. 

5. Palma dattylifera,fruttu acerrimo. Plum. 
Date-bearing Palm-tree, with a iharp Fruit. 

6. Palma montana Malabarica, folio magno 
complicato acuto , fore albo racemofo, fruttu 
rotundo. Plum. Mountain Palm-tree of Ma¬ 
labar, with a large Iharp folded Leaf, white 
Plowers growing in Bunches, and a round 
Fruit. 

7. Palma prunifera Japonenfis. H. L. B. 
"Plum-bearing Palm of Japan. 

8. Palma dattylifera id vinifera. Plum. 
Date and wine-bearing Palm-tree. 

9. Palma dattylifera aculeata minima• Plum. 
The lead prickly date-bearing Palm-tree. 

10. Palma coccifera, c of drum lateribus acu- 
leatis. Plum. Nut-bearing Palm-tree, with 
Spines growing on the Salks. 

11. Palma dattyliferalatifolia.Plum. Broad- 
leaved date-bearing Palm-tree. 

12. Palma Indicacocciferaangulofa. C.B.P. 
The Cocoa-nut, vulgS. 

The fird Sort here mentioned is a Native of 
the Eafi-Indies: the-Fruit of this Kind is di¬ 
rected by the College of Phyficians to be ufed 
in Medicine, but it is rarely brought to Eng¬ 
land. The fccond Sort was difeovered by 
the late Dr. Houftoun , growing on the Hills 
near La Vera Cruz ; the Fruit of this Kind is 
about an Inch and half in Length, and near 
two Inches in Circumference. The Flower- 
buds, which are produced in the Centre of 
the Plants, are by the Natives cut, and boiled 
to eat with their Meat, and are by them called 
the Mountain Cabbage. 

The third Sort grows plentifully in feveral 
Parts of the Spanijb Wefi-Indies, from whence 
I have received the Fruit. Thefe Fruit are 
lhaped exadkly like the Cocoarnut, and are in- 
doled in a Shell in the fame.manner as that ; 
but thefe are not fo large as a Man’s Fid, 
whereas the Cocoa-nuts are larger than a Man’s 
Head. 

The fifth, fixth, eighth, ninth, tenth and 
eleventh Sorts, grow in feveral Places in the 
Eafi and Wefi-Indies ; for by feveral Writers 
they are mentioned to grow in the Eafi, and 
I have received Fruit of all thefe Sorts from 
the Weft- Indies. 

The feventh Sort is a Native of the Eafi- 
Indies, from whence the Fruit have been 
brought to England ; but I have not heard 
that this Kind grows in any Part of America , 
This is one of the mod beautiful Plants, of 
all the Kind of Palms , and deferves a Place 
Vol. II. 


in every good Stove. It is alfo of quicker 
Growth than mod of the other Sorts; for I 
have known a Plant of this Kind rife to have 
a fine Stem, in eight or nine Years from the 
lowing; whereas fome of the other Kinds 
will not form a Stem in twenty Years. 

Thefe Sorts may be all propagated by their 
Fruit, which fhould be put into Pots early in 
the Spring of the Year, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be treated in 
the fame manner as hath been dire&ed in the 
former Volume of the Gardeners Dictionary-, 
which I (hall not repeat here, but mud 
take notice, that fome of thefe Sorts, whofe 
Fruit have hard Shells, will remain in the 
Ground a whole Year before the Plants will 
come up, fo that the Fruit fhould not be thrown 
out of the Pots, unlefs they are rotten. 

.. The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in mod of the 
inhabited Parts of the Eafi and Wefi-Indies, 
but is fuppofed a Native of the Maldives, and 
the defart Iflands of the Eafi-Indies: From 
whence it is fuppofed it hath been tranfported 
to all the warm Parts of America ; for it is not 
found in any of the inland Parts, norany-where 
far didant from Settlements, it is one of the 
mod ufeful Trees to the Inhabitants of America, 
who have many of their common Neceflaries 
of Life from it. The Bark of the Nut is made 
into Cordage, the Shell of it into Drink¬ 
ing-bowls; the Kernel of the Nut affords 
them a wholfome Food, and the Milk con¬ 
tained in the Shell, a cooling Liquor. The 
Leaves of the Trees are ufed for thatching 
their Houfes, and are alfo wrought into Baf- 
kets, and mod other Things which are made 
of Ofiers in Europe. 

This Tree is propagated by planting of the 
Nuts, w hich in fix Weeks or two Months after 
planting will come up, provided they are frefh, 
and thoroughly ripe, which is what few of 
them are, which are brought to England ; foe 
they always gather them before they are ripe, 
that they may keep during their Paflage. So 
that the bed Way to bring the Nuts to England 
for planting, would be to take fuch of them 
as are fully ripe, and put them up in dry Sand 
in a Tub, where the Vermin may not come 
to them ; and thefe will often fprout in their 
PafTage, which will be an Advantage, becaufo 
then they may be immediately planted in Pots 
of Earth, and plunged into tne Bark-bed. 

Thefe Plants in the warmed Iflands of 
America make confiderable Progrefs in their 
Growth; in which Places there are fome Trees 
of very great Magnitude: but in Europe, this 
Plant is of much flower Growth, being many 
Years before it advances to any confiderable 
Height; but as the youngLeaves of thefoPlants 
are pretty large, they make a good Appearance 
amongd other tender exotic Plants, in one or 
two Years time. This Plant is preferved in 
fome curious Gardens in England, for Variety, 
where it mud be placed in the Bark-dove, 
and managed as hath been dire&ed for the 
other Kinds of Palms; obferving, as often as 
they are tranfplanted, not to cut their drong 
Roots, which is generally Death to mod of 
A a a the 
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the Palm-kind. Thefe Plants muft not be 
too much confined in their Roots; for if they 
are, they will make-but little Progress: there¬ 
fore, when the young Plants have filled the 
Pots with their Roots, they Ihould be fliifted 
into Tubs of a moderate Size, that their Roots 
may have Room to extend; but thefe Tubs 
muft be kept conftantly plunged into rite Bark- 
bed, otherwile the Plants will not thrive. 
The Method of railing thefe Plants from the 
Nuts, when they are planted before they have 
fprouted, is fully delcribed under the Article 
of ratling exotic Seeds, in the former Volume 
.of the Gardeners Di(tionary y to which the 
Reader is defired to turn, to avoid Repe¬ 
tition. 


All the Sorts of Palm-trees are Male and 
Female in different Trees, and it hath been 
always fuppofed necelTary, that the two Ihould 
grow neat each other, that the Male-tree 
might impregnate the Female, in order tQ 
render the Female fruitful; and where it has 
fo happened, that a Female-tree grew fingly, 
it has been averted, that the Inhabitants have 
carried Branches of the Male-flowers, taken 
from Trees which grew at a Diftance, ant} 
have faftened them to the Female-trees, with¬ 
out which they hav? infifted, that the Female- 
trees would not produce any Fruit. But this 
is refuted by Father Laiat. who affirms that 
he knew a fingle Tree of the date-bearing 
Palm, which grew by the Side of an ancient 
Convent in Martinico , which produced a large 
Quantity of fair Fruit annually ; tho 1 there 
was not any other Palm-tree, which grew 
within two Leagues of this: but he alio affirm?, 
that the Stones of thefe Dates would not 
grow j for they had planted many of them for 
feveral Tears fuccp ffively, without ever railing 
a fingle Plant; and were afterwards obliged 
to procure fome Dates from Barbery y in order 
to propagate them. So that he conje&ujres, 
that all the Female-trees may produce Fruit; 
which may appear very fair to the Eye i bqi 
upon Examihatipn, they will be found tp 
want the Germ or Bud, which is the Embryo 
of the future Plant. 

This may account for tjheFruit of the differ¬ 
ent Sorts of Palms not growing when they 
are brought to England ; for if they are ga¬ 
thered from a Trpegrowing fingly, having no 
Male-tree near it to impregnate the Ovary, it 
may be tfie true Cauft why they do not fuc- 
ceed. Therefore thoft Pejrfons who collet 
theft Fruit to propagate them, Ihould always 
obferve to take them from fuch Trees, as 
grpw in the Neighbourhood of the Male. 


PANCRATIUM, Sea-daffodil. 

The Char ablers are; 

It batb a fabulous lily-Jhaped Flower , con- 
fifting of one Leaf which is deeply cut into fix 
Parts ; in the middle is a, Cup y which is bell - 
Jhapei and fccopiered, having a Chive pro¬ 
ceeding from eaph Corner y and is joined thereto 
as a Part of (be Cup, being of the fame Colour 
at Bottom ; but the'Part immediately under the 
Apex is green : in the Genfre rifles the Pointal 9 
which extends beyond the Chives, *tbe Empale - 


ment afterwards becomes a roundijb Fruit y which 
is triangular , and divided into three Parts con¬ 
taining many fiat or roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Pancratium Monflpeflulanum , multis 
Sc ilia alba parva. J.B. Sea-daffodil of Mont¬ 
pelier, by many called the leffer white Squill. 

2. F'ancratium floribus rujbris. Lob. Pan . 
Sea-daflodil with red Flowers. 

. 3. Pancratium Illyripttpt , floribus alhis. 
Sea-daflbdil of Sclavonia y commonly called the 
third pjarcjjfvs of Matthioluf. 

4. Pancratium Americanuttiy floribus ni - 
veis y pdore half ami Peruviani. American Sea- 
daffodil, with fnowy Flowers, fmelling like 
the Balfam of Peru. 

5. Pancratium Americftnum, foliislatif- 
fimisy floribus nivefs majoribus , odore baiflami 
Peruviani. American Sea-daffodil, with very 
broad Leaves, and large fpowy Flowers iiqei- 
ling like the Balfam of Peru. 

0. Pancratium alterum vernum Ittdicunf. 
J. B. Another Indian Sea-daflbdil of the 
jSpring. 

7. Pancratium Zeylanicumyflorealbo ode- 
rato. Sea-daffodil of Ceylon , with white fwpet- 
fmelling Flowers. 

The firft Sort is very commP n on the §ea- 
coafts of the Mediterranean , where it grows in 
the Sands. The ftcond is a Variety of the 
firft, differing only in the (Colour of its Flower. 
The third Sort grows plentifully on the Sands 
pear Naples, and in Sicily, asalfoin feycral 
Iflands of the Archipelago , but particularly 
in Zapty where all the Ditches are ftored 
with it. 

Theft Plants are very hardy in refped to 
Col 4 9 and may be propagated by Off fets from 
the Roots; for tho 1 they produce ripe Seed? 
in England* yet as the feedling Plants are many 
Years before they come tp flower, they are 
feidom propagated that way. Thefe Root? 
flipuld be tranfplanted in July, after the 
Leaves and Flower-ftems are decayed; they 
Ihould be planted in an Eaft-borde?, where 
they will thrive very well, and continue longer 
jn Flower, than when they are more exposed 
to the Sun: but ip every other refped they 
may be treated as hath been deeded fpr the 
better Sort of Narpijfus. 

The other four Sorts are very tender, aty£ 
will not live io England, unlefs they are peer 
ferved jn the warmeift Stoves, Theft may bo 
procured from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, from whence their Bulbs may bp 
eafily brought, if they are taken out pi the 
Ground when their Leaves begin to decay ; 
and after drying them in the Shade, they 
fhquld be put up hi ^Jets or Bags, and hung 
up, that the Vermin qwy not pome to them. 

The fourth Sort is very cpmmon in Jamaica, 
and moft of the Iflands of America : the fifth 
Sort was brought from the Babama-Iflands , 
the fixth is very common < n (he Spanijh Wcft- 
Indiejy and the leventh is a Native of tbp 
ffland of Ceylon . 

All thpfe Plants increale by Off lets from 
their Roots, and flower extremely well, if 
they are planted in Pots filled with light rich 
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^arth, and plunged intothe Bark-,bed ;ip the 
Stove, and managed as hath been dire&ad 
/or,the tender Sorts of Lilip-Narcifllw. 

PANICUM, Panic. 

The Characters are ; 

It is a Plant of the millet Kindt differing 
front that , by the Difpofitten of the Flowers and 
feeds, which, of this, grow in a clefs thick 
.Spike. 

The Species are; 

i. Panicum Germanicum, five pauieulA 
minors flava. C. B- P. Yellow German Panic, 
•with a finaljer Spike. 

Pa nic um Germanicum,five panicAA mi- 
pore alb A. C B. P. Whke German Panic, 
with a feialler Spike. 

3. Panicum Germanicum, five panicufA 
minors purpurea. C B. P. Purple German 
.Panic, with a fmaher Spike. 

4. Panicum haUcum, five panicnla majors. 
G- B. P. Italian Panjc, with a larger Spike. 

S Panicum Indicun, fpicA ohtufA ceerulee. 
G. B. P. Indian Panic, with a 'blue obtuse 
Spike. 

6. Panicum Indicuut,/pic4 lopgfffiwA£Jl.P. 
Indian Panic, with a very long Spike. 

7. Panicum Americanum, jpied tbtuf 1 hrevi. 
Infi. R. ff. American Panic, with a ihort 
obtufe Spike. 

8. Panicum Americanum, [pied fongjore 
fleutd. infi. R. fl. American Panic, with a 
longer pointed Spike. 

9. Panicum Indicum aUiffumm, [picis fim- 
plicihus mollibus, in foljorum afis lougifjmis 
pedictifis infidentibus. Infi. R. H. The calleft 
Indian Panic, with a fofc Angle Spike, which 
is produced on a long Foot-ftalk from the 
Wing of the Leaf 

Ybe three firft Sorts are paly Varieties, 
mhich differ in the Colour of the Graio. Thefe 
are fowed in feveral Parts of Europe, ip the 
fields, as Com, Sue the Sufte nance of the Inha- 
btfaot«i bat it is reckoned oat toefferdfogood 
Noorilhment usMWet jhowever «is freqivntly 
uled in fome Parts of Germany, xomake Pud¬ 
dings, Cakes and Bread. This is not lo much 
epeemed as the Italian Scat; but as it will 
ripen better in cold Countries than that, it 
is generally cultivated, where abetter Sort of 
Crain wiU not fucceed. 

The Seeds of thefe Sorts may be fown in 
the Spring, at the lame time as Barley js 
down, and may he managed exaftjy m the 
faaae way: but this flvouJd nor be (own too 
thick; for thefe Seeds are very fmall, and 
the Plants grow ftronger, therefore require 
more Room. The German Sort doth pot 
grow above three Fern high, uoU&it is fo wo 
on very rich Land, in which Cafe it will rife 
to be four Feet high, but the Leaves and Stems 
of this Corn are very large, and require to 
Band four or five Inches apart ; otherwife 
they will grow up weak, and come to )itde. 
Thefe large growing Corns ihould he (own in 
Drills, at about eighteen Inches apart, fo that 
the Ground may be houghed between the 
Roots of Com, to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and the (tiering of the Ground will 


greafly improve the Corn. In July the Corn 
will ripen, when it maybe cut down and dried, 
and then Ihould be houfed. 

, The Balian Panic grows much larger than 
ahe German, and produces much larger Spikes; 
wherefore it Ihould be allowed more Room 
do grow, otherwife it will come to little. This 
is alio later before -it rjpens, and therefore npt 
v «7 proper for cold Countries. 

The other Sorts are Natives of very warm 
Countries, where they are ufed by the Inhabi¬ 
tants -to make Bread. Thefe grow very large, 
iand require a good Siminier,otherwife they will 
not ripen in this Country. The Seeds of thefe 
-Kinds Ihould be lown the latter End of March, 
nr rhe Beginning of April, on a Bed oflight 
.rich Earth, in a warm Situation. They fhould 
be (own ip Drills about three Feet afunder, 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
kept clear from Weeds, and thinned where 
they aretooclofe. When the Plants afegrowp 
pretty tall, they Ihould be fop parted by 
Stakes, otherwife the Winds will break them 
down; and when the Com begins to ripen, the 
Birds muft be kept from it, otherwife they 
will loop deftroy if. Thefe Sorts are preserved 
in fome curious Gardens for the lake of Va- 
riety, but they are not worth cultivating for 
Ufe m England. 

PARRINSONJA. 

The Gbaratlert are; 

It bath a polyfetahus anomalous Flower, 
eopfifting of five diffimilar Leaves, front whole 
Gup ar'tfes the Point A, which afterward becomes 
a rough jointed Point, each Knot or joint con¬ 
taining one kidpey-Jbaped feed. 

Wo know but one Species pf this Plant, 
which hi 

Pahkjnsonia aculeate, folds minutis , vnf 
feftw adneuif. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Parkin- 
fewia, with very fmaU Leaves, frftened to ope 
M»ddJe-rib. 

Tide Plana was ddcovered by Father Plu- 
ptier in America, who gave it this Name m 
Honour to the Memory of Mr. John Par kin fop, 
Who pnbHfead an unjverfel Hubary of Plants 
iq Engltjb, jn the Yepr 1640. 

It» very common in the spanffh WefiAndies, 
bur of late Years it has been introduced into 
the Engfifie Settlements in America- for thp 
Beauty andSweetnds of its Flowers. This, in 
the Countries where h grows, naturally arlfes 
to be a Tree of twenty Feet high or more, 
and bears feng dander Bunphes of yellow 
Flowers, which hang down after the fame 
planner as the Laburnum. Thefe Flowers 
have a moft agreeable fweet Spent, fo as tp 
perfume the Air to a confiderable Diftance 
round about the Tj**s j fee which Reafon the 
Inhabitants of the Weft-Indies plant them near ’ 
their Habitations. And thp* this plant has 
not beep introduced many Years into the 
Englijh Settlements, yet it is now become lb 
common in all the Iflands, that but fewHoufes 
are without feme of the Trees near it; for it 
prpducesFlowers and Seeds in Plenty, in about 
two Years, from Seeds; lb that it may foon be 
made common in all hoc Countries: but in 
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Europe it requires a Stove, otherwife it will 
not live thro’ the Winter. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be Town in fmall Pots filled with light 
frelh Earth early in the Spring, and the Pots 
muft be plunged into a Hot-bcd of Tanners- 
bark, where, in about three Weeks or a Month s 
Time, the Plants will come up; when they 
fhould be kept clear from Weeds, and fre¬ 
quently refrelhed with Water. In a little time 
thefe Plants will be fit to tranfplant; which 
fhould be done very carefully, fo as not to in¬ 
jure their Roots. They muft be each planted 
into a feparate half-penny Pot filled with light 
frelh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again, obferving to ftir up the Tan ; and 
if it hath loft its Heat, there fhould be fome 
frelh Tan added, to renew the Heat again. 
Then lhade the Plants from the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they Ihould have frelh Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon, by railing of the 
GlaflVs of the Hot-bed with Bricks or Stones; 
and they muft be conftantly fupplied with Wa¬ 
ter every other Day, in warm Weather. With 
this Management the Plants will grow fo faft, 
as to fill the Pots with their Roots by the Be¬ 
ginning of July . At which Time they Ihould 
be (hifted into Pots a little larger than the for¬ 
mer, and plunged again into the Bark-bed, 
provided the Plants are not too tall to remain 
under the Frame, without Danger of being 
fcorched by the Glaflesj in which Cafe they 
muft be plunged into the Bark-bed in the 
Stove, where they may have Room to grow. 

As thefe Plants are very tender, they 
fhould be conftantly kept in the Bark-ftove, 
with other tender exotic Plants of the fame 
Country, obferving in the Winter Seafon to 
refrelh them two or three times a Week with 
Water, but it Ihould be given to them fpa- 
ringly in cold Weather. In Summer they muft 
lie fupplied more plentifully with Water, and 
fhould have a large Share of free Air in hot 
Weather. The Plants muft alfo be fhifted 
every Year, and as they grow in Magnitude, 
they fhould be allowed larger Pots, being 
careful not to over-pot them $ which is very 
injurious to moft Plants, but efpecially to thefe 
very tender ones. If the Plants thrive, they 
will produce Flowers the third Year, when 
they will make a fine Appearance in the Stove. 

PARNASSIA, Grafs of Parnaffus. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-fbaped Flower, conftfting of 
five Leaves, at tbe Bottom of wbicb arc fmall, 
fringed, and knotted Leaves , of a greenijh Colour, 
and placed orbicularly } out of tbe Flower-cup 
rifes tbe Pointal, wbicb afterward turns to a 
membranaceous Fruit, wbicb is oval, having 
but one Cell, wbicb is filled with Seeds, that for 
tbe moft part adbere to a four-fold Placenta. 

The Species are j 

1. Parnassia paluftris & vulgaris. left. 
R. H. Common Marfh-grafs of Parnaffus. 

2. Parnassia 'vulgaris, ftore pleno. Com¬ 
mon Grafs of Parnaffus, with a double Flower. 


The former of thefe Sorts grows wild in 
moift Meadows, in feveral Parts of England, 
but particularly in the North ; but it doth not 
grow in the Neighbourhood of London, any 
nearer than on the other Side of Watford, in 
the low Meadows by Cajjioberry, where it is 
in pretty great Plenty. 

The other Sort is an accidental Variety of 
the former, which has been difeovered wild, 
and tranfplanted into Gardens. This is but 
rarely to be found, being in very few Gardens 
at prefent. 

Thefe Plants may be taken up from the 
natural Places of their Growth, with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
filled with pretty ftrong frefh undunged Earth, 
and placed in a fhady Situation, where, if 
they are conftantly watered, they will thrive 
very well, and flower every Summer. But 
if the Plants are planted in the full Ground, 
it Ihould be in a very moift fhady Border, 
otherwife they will not live ; and thefe fhould 
be as duly watered, as thole in the Pots in 
dry Weather, to make them produce ftrong 
Flowers. 

They may be propagated by parting of 
their Roots, which fhould be done in March, 
before they put out new Leaves $ but the 
Roots fhould not be divided too fmall, for 
that will prevent their Flowering the following 
Summer; thefe Roots fhould always be planted 
in pretty ftrong frefh Earth, for they will not 
thrive in a light rich Soil. In the Spring they 
muft be conftantly watered, if the Seafon fhould 
prove dry, otherwife they will not flow er; nor 
fhould they be parted oftener than every other 
Year, to have them ftrong. Thefe Plants 
flower in July, and their Seeds are ripe the 
latter End of Auguft. 

It is called PamaJJia, from Mount Parnaffus, 
on which it was fuppofed to grow j and from 
the Cattle feeding on it, it was called a Grafs, 
tho* the Plant has no Refemblance to any of 
the Grafs-kind, but is more like to the Ranun¬ 
culus in Flower, and the Leaves are pretty 
broad, oblong and finooch. 

PARONYCHIA, Mountain Knot-grafs. 

The Characters are; 

It bath an apetalous Flower, confifting of 
feveral Chives, wbicb rife from tbe Flower-cup, 
wbicb is Jbaped like tbe Pelvis, and cut into 
five Parts for tbe moft part like a Crown j tbe 
Pointal afterwards becomes a round Seed, wrapt 
up in a five-cornered Husk, wbicb was before 
the Flower-cup. 

The Species are; 

1. Paronychia Hifpanica. Clufi Hifp. 
Spanijb Mountain Knot-grafs. 

2. Paronychia Narbonenfis ereCia. Inft. 
R. H. Upright Mountain Knot-grafs of Nar- 
bonne. 

3. Paronychia Hifpanica fupina alfine - 
folia, capitulis minus compaCiis. Inft. R. H. 
Low Spanifb Mountain Knot-grafs, with a 
chickweed Leaf, and the Heads lefs compact. 

4. Paronychia Hifpanicafruticofa, myrti 
folio. Inft . R. H. Shrubby Spanifb Mountain 
Knot-grafs, with a myrtle Leaf. 

5. PARC- 
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y. Paronychia Lufitanica , polygon! folio , 
capitulis ecbinatis, Inft. A. H. Portugal Moun¬ 
tain Knot-graft, with prickly Heads. 

6 . Paronychia oritntalis bumifufa ,' fer- 
pylli folio. Zourn. Cor. Dwarf Eaftern Moun¬ 
tain Knot-graft, with a Mother-of-Thyme- 
leaf. 

The five Sorts firft-mentioned grow wild 
in Spain , Portugal , and the South of France , 
where they are generally found near the Sea, 
on the Sides of Banks; but the fixth Sort was 
di{covered by Dr. Zournrfort in the Levant . 
They are all (except the fecond and fourth 
Sorts) low Plants, which trail on the Ground, 
in the lame manner as our common Knot-graft, 
but continue feveral Years. 

Thefe Plants are preforved by thofo who 
are curious inBotany, for the fake of Variety j 
but are foldom admitted into other Gardens: 
tho’ the firft: Sort may have room in every 
good Garden, for the fine Appearance it makes 
in. Autumn, when the filvery Icaly Heads, 
which are produced at every Joint of the 
Branches, make a goodly Shew. 

They may all be propagated by lowing 
their Seeds on a Bed of freftj light Earth, in 
an open Situation, about the Middle or Latter- 
end of March ; and when the Plants come up, 
they (hould be carefully weeded: and if the 
Seafon {hould prove dry, they mud be now¬ 
and-then watered. When the Plants are large 
enough to tranfplant, they {hould be carefully 
taken up, and fome of them planted in Pots, 
and the others on a warm Border, where they 
may be Iheltered in Winter, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country. Thofo which 
are planted in Pots, {hould be placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be foreened 
from hard Frofts, but {hould have as much 
free Air as poflible in mild Weather. With 
this Management the Plants may be preforved 
many Years, and will flower every Seafon; 
but they rarely produce any Seeds in this 
Country. 

PARTHEN 1 ASTRUM j Baftard-Feverfcw. 

The Char afters are ; 

It both a radiated difeous Flower , confiftingof 
feveral Florets , which occupy the Disk , but are 
barren , the Half-florets , which are Jhaped like 
a Heart , are fucceeded by black Seeds , which 
are naked ,, having no Down adhering to them. 
Sto which may be added 9 Z'he Flower-cup is fimple 9 
and cut into five Parts to the Bottom. 

The Species are ; 

I. Partheniastrum artemifix folio , flore 
albo. Acad. Aeg. Scien. Baftard-Feverfcw, 
with a Mugwort-lea^ and a white Flower. 

a. Partheniastrum belenii folio. Hort. 
Eltb. Baftard-Feverfew, with an Elecam¬ 
pane-leaf. 

The firft Sort grows wild in great Plenty in 
the llland of Jamaica, and in fome other of the 
Englifh Settlements in the Weft-Indies , where 
it is call’d Wild Wormwood, and is ufod by the 
Inhabitants as a vulnerary Herb. 

The focond Sort grows plentifully in foveral 
Parts of the Spanijb Weft-Indies , from whence 
the Seeds have been brought to Europe. 

Vo L. II. 


Theft are both annual Plants, which may 
be propagated by fowing their Seeds on a Hot¬ 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they {hould be tranfplanted on 
another Hot-bed, at about five or fix Inches 
Diftance, obforving to water and lhade them 
until they have taken new Root j after which 
time they mud have a pretty large Share of 
frefli Air in warm Weather, by railing the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed every Day j and they 
muft be duly watered every other Day at 
leaft. When the Plants have grown fb as to 
meet each other, they {hould be carefully taken 
up, preforving a Ball of Earth to their Roots, 
and each planted into a ftparare Pot filled 
with light rich Earth > and if they are plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, it will greatly faci¬ 
litate their taking frefli Root.: but where this 
Conveniency is wanting, the Plants {hould be 
removed to a warm flickered Situation, where 
they muft be {haded from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
may be expofod, with other tender annual 
Plants, in a warm Situation, where they wilt 
flower in July, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Anguft. But if the Seafon Ihould prove cold 
and wet, it will be proper to have a Plant or 
two in Sheker, either in the Stove, or under 
tall Frames, in order to have good Seeds, if 
thofo Plants which are expofod {hould fail, 
whereby the Species may be preforved. 

PASTURE. 

Pafture Ground is of two Sorts; the one is 
Low Meadow-land, which is often overflowed ; 
and the other is Up-land Pafture, which lies 
high and dry. The firft of theft will produce 
a much greater Quantity of Hay than the lat¬ 
ter, and will not require Manuring or Feeding 
ib often : but then the Hay produced on the 
Up-land is much preferable to the other j as 
is alfo the Meat which is fed on the Up-land 
more valued than that which is fatted in rich 
Meadows: tho’ the latter will make the fatter 
and latter Cattle * as is foen by thofo which 
are brought from the low rich Lands of Lin* 
colnjbire. But where People are nice in their 
Meat, they will give a much larger Price for 
fuch as hath been fed on the Downs, or in 
{hort Up-land Pafture, than for the other, 
which is much larger. Befides this, dry Paftures 
have an Advantage over the Meadows, that 
they may be fed ah the Winter, and are not 
fo lubjed to poach in wet Weather - y nor will 
there be ib many bad Weeds produced, which 
are great Advantages, and do in a great mea- 
fure recompenfo for the Smallneft of the Crop. 

1 have already mentioned the Advantages of 
Meadow-land, or fuch as is capable of being 
overflowed with Water, and given Dire&ions 
for Draining and Improving Low Pafture-land, 
under the Article of Land ; therefore {hall not 
repeat that here, but {hall juft mention fome 
Methods for Improving of Up*laod Pafture. 

The firft Improvement of Up-land Pafture, 
is, by fencing it, and dividing it into (mail 
Fields of four, five, fix, eight, or ten Acres 
each, planting Timber-trees in the Hedge¬ 
rows, which will ftreen the Graft from the 
B b b drying 
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drying pinching Winds of March , which pre¬ 
vents the Grais from growing in large open 
Lands j fo that if April proves a dry Month, 
the Land produces very little Hay ; whereas 
in the Iheltered Fields the Grafs will begin to 
grow early in March , and will cover the Ground, 
and prevent the Sun from parching the Roots 
of the Grafs, whereby it will keep growing, 
lo as to afford a tolerable Crop, if the Spring 
Ihould prove dry. But in Fencing of Land, it 
muft be obferved, (as was before diredled) 
not to make the Inclofures too fmall, efpecially 
where the Hedge-rows are planted with Trees; 
becaufe when the Trees are advanced to acon- 
fiderable Height, they will fpread over the 
Land ; and where they are clofe, will render the 
Grais four; lo that, inftead of being an Ad¬ 
vantage, it will greatly injure the Failure. 

The next Improvement of Up-land Pallures, 
is, to make the Turf good, where either from 
the Badneft of the Soil, or for want of proper 
Care, the Grafs hath been deftroyed by Rudies, 
Bulhes, or Mole-hills. Where the Surface of 
the Land is clayey and cold, it may be im¬ 
proved by paring it off, and burning it in 
the manner before direded : but if it is a 
hot fandy Land, then Chalk, Lime, Marl or 
Cluy, are very proper Manures to lay upon it; 
but this Ihould be laid in pretty good Quan¬ 
tities, otherwife it will be of little Service to 
the Land. 

If the Ground is over-run with Bulhes or 
Rulhes, it will be a great Advantage to the 
Land, to grub them up toward the Latter-part 
of the Summer; and after they are dried, 
to burn them, and fpread the Alhes over the 
Ground juft before the Autumnal Rains } at 
which time the Surface of the Land Ihould 
be levelled, and fown with Grafs-feed, which 
will come up in a lhort time, and make good 
Grafs the following Spring. Soalfo, where the 
Land is full of Mole-hills, thele Ihould be pared 
off, and either burnt for the Alhes, or Ipread 
immediately on the Ground, when they are 
pared off, obferving to fow the bare Patches 
with Graft-feed juft as the Autumnal Rains 
begin. 

Where the Land has been thus managed, it 
will be of great Service to roll the Turf, in the 
Months of February and March , with a heavy 
Wood-roller, always obferving to do it in 
moift Weather, that the Roll may make an 
Impreffion : this will render the Surface level, 
and make it mudf'eafier to mow the Grafs, 
than when the Ground lies in Hills; and will 
alfo caufe the Turf to thicken, fo as to have 
what the People ufually term a good Bottom. 
The Grais likewife will be the Iweeter for 
this Husbandry, and it will be a great Help 
to deftroy bad Weeds. 

Another Improvement of Up land Paftures, 
is the Feeding of them ; for where this is not 
pradifed, the Land muft be manured at leaft 
every third Year ; and where a Farmer hath 
much arable Land in his Pofleffion, he will 
not care to part with his Manure to the Pa- 
fture. Therefore every Farmer Ihould endea¬ 
vour to proportion his Pafture to his arable 
Land ? efpecially where Manure is foarce, other- 


wile he will foon find his Error; for the Pafture 
is the Foundation of all the Profit, which may 
arife from the arable Land. 

Whenever the Up-land Paftures are mended 
by Manure, there Ihotild be a Regard had to 
the Nature of the Soil, and a proper Sort of 
Manure applied: as for Inftance; All hot fandy 
Lands Ihould have a cool Manure; Neats-dung 
and Swines-dung are very proper for fuch 
Lands : but for cold Lands, Horfe-dung, 
Alhes, and other warm Manures are proper. 
And when thele are applied, it Ihould be done 
in Autumn, before the Rains have (baked the 
Ground, and rendered it too foft to cart on ; 
and it Ihould be carefully fpread, breaking all 
the Clods as fmall as polfible, and then har¬ 
rowed with Bulhes, to let it down to the Roots 
of the Grais. When the Manure is laid on 
at this Seafon, the Rains in Winter will walh 
down the Salts, fo that the following Spring 
the Grafs will receive the Advantage of it. 

There Ihould alfo be great Care had to the 
deftroying of Weeds in the Pafture every 
Spring and Autumn ; for where this is not 
pradtifed, the Weeds will ripen their Seeds, 
which will fpread over the Ground, and there¬ 
by fill- it w ith fuch a Crop of Weeds as will 
foon over-bear the Grafs, and deftroy it ;• and' 
it will be very difficult to root them out, after 
they have gotten fuch PolTdlion ; efpecially 
Ragwort, and fuch other Weeds as have Down 
adhering to their Seeds. 

Thele Up-land Paftures feldom degenerate 
the Grais which is fown on them (if the Land 
is tolerably good ) j whereas the low Meadows, 
which are overflowed in Winter, in few Years 
turn to a harfh rulhy Graft, tho’ the Up-land 
will continue a fine Iweet Graft for many Years 
without renewing. 

The Grafies proper to fow on thele Up-land 
Paftures, are Rye-grafs , Clover , trefoil, Non- 
fuch , Spurrey , St. Foyn , and La Lucern. The 
Manner of Sowing and Cultivating all thele, 
is exhibited under their proper Articles. 

PEDICULARIS j Rattle, Cocks-comb, or 
Loufewort. 

There are four different Kinds of this Plant, 
which grow wild in Paftures.in foveral Parts 
of England , and in fome low Meadows are 
very troublefome to the Paftures; elpecially 
one Sort with yellow Flowers, which rifes to 
be a Foot high, or more, and is often in fuch 
Plenty, as to be the moll predominant Plant: 
but this is very bad Food for Cattle ; and 
when it is mowed with the Graft for Hay, 
renders it of little Value. The Seeds of this 
Plant are generally ripe by the time the Graft 
is mowed ; fo that whenever Perfons take 
Grafs-leed for lowing, they Ihould be very 
careful, that none of this Seed is mixed with it. 
As thefe Plants are never cultivated, I (hall 
not trouble the Reader with their feveral Va¬ 
rieties. 

PELECINUS. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea-bloom) 
Flower , out of whofe Enipalement rifes the 

Point at. 
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Pointal , which afterward becomes a plain bi- 
capfular and bivalve Pod , indented on each Side 
like a Saw, and filled wttb plain kidney-Jbaped 
Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant ; 
viz. 

Pelecin vs vulgaris. Inft.K. 11 . Common 
Pelecinus. 

This Plant is preferved in Botanic Gardens, 
for the lake of Variety : it is an annual Plant ; 
therefore the Seeds fhould be lown early in 
April, on a Bed of frelh light Earth, in Drills 
about eighteen Inches afunder: and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds; and where they are too 
clofe, they Ihould be thinned, leaving them fix 
or eight Inches Diftance in the Rows; and ob- 
ferve always to keep them clear from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture they require. Thefe 
Plants fpread on the Ground, and from the 
Wings of the upper Leaves the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced on (lender Foot-ftalks, which are final], 
and of a dirty red Colour; thefe are fucceeded 
by Pods, which are flat, and indented on both 
Sides, refembling the Saw of the Saw-fi(h. 

PERESKIA; Goofeberry; vulgo. . 

The Cbarablers are; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower , con fifing of fe¬ 
deral Leaves , which are placed orbicularly ; 
wbofe Cup afterward becomes a foft flefby glo¬ 
bular Fruit, befct with Leaves : in the Middle 
of tbe Fruit are many flat roundifh Seeds , in¬ 
cluded in a Mucilage. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; 

viz. 

Pereskia aculeata , flore albo , fruffu fla- 
vefcente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Pereskia, 
with a white Flower, and a yellowilh Fruit. 

This Plant grows in fome Parts of the Spa- 
nifij Weft-Indies , from whence it was brought 
to the Englijb Settlements in America , where 
it is called a Goofeberry ; and by the Dutch it is 
called Blad-apple. This Plant hath many 
(lender Branches, which will not fupport them- 
felvcs, therefore muft be fupported by Stakes, 
otherwile they will trail on whatever Plants 
grow near them. Thefe Branches, as allb the 
Stem of the Plant, are befet with long whitilh 
Spines, which are produced in Tufts. The 
Leaves are roundifh, very thick and fuccu- 
lent; and the Fruit is about the Size of a 
Walnut, having Tufts of fmall Leaves on it, 
and hath a whitilh mucilaginous Pulp. 

It may be propagated by planting the 
Cuttings during any of the Summer Months: 
thefe Cuttings fhould be planted in Pots filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
to fhade them from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, as alfo to refrelh them every third or 
fourth Day with Water. In about two Months 
the Cuttings will have made good Roots; when 
they may be carefully taken out of the Pots, 
and each planted in a feparate Pot filled with 
frelh Earth, and then plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again, where they may remain during the 
Summer-feafon; but At Michaelmas, when the 


Nights begin to be cold, they fhould be re* 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed. During the Winter feafon the 
Plants muft be kept warm, and Ihould be 
watered twice a Week; but in cold Weather it 
fhould not be given to them in large Quanti¬ 
ties. In Summer they muft have a large Share 
of Air, and muft be more plentifully watered : 
but they fhould conftantly remain in the Stove; 
for tho* they will bear the open Air in Sum¬ 
mer, in a warm Situation, yet they will make 
no Progrefs if they are placed abroad ; nor do 
they thrive near fo well in the dry Stove, as 
when they are plunged in the Tan : fo that the 
beft way is, to fet them next a Trelafe, at the 
Back of the Tan-bed, to which their Branches 
may be faftened, to prevent their trailing on 
other Plants. This Plant has not as yet pro¬ 
duced either Flowers or Fruit in England : 
but as there are feveral Plants pretty well 
grown in the Gardens of the Curious, we may 
expert fome of them will flower in a fhorc 
time. 

PERICLYMENUM ; Trumpet Honey- 
fuckle. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Periclymenum racemoflint, flore flave- 
feente , fruSiu niveo. Plum. ‘fab. Hort. Eltb. 
Branching Trumpet Honey-fuckle, with a yel- 
lowifh Flower, and a lhowy Fruit, commonly 
called, in Barbadoes, Snowberry-bufij. 

2 . Periclymenum arborefeens, ramulis in- 
flexis , flore luteo. Plum. Cat. Tree-like Trum¬ 
pet Floney-fuckle, with a yellow Flower. 

3. Periclymenum aliud arborefeens, ra¬ 
mulis iv.flexis, flore corallino. Plum. Cat. Tree¬ 
like Trumpet Honey-fuckle, with a coralline 
Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in Barbadoes and Jamaica , where the Inhabit¬ 
ants give it the Name of Snowberry-bufij, from 
the extreme Whitenefs of the Fruit. The 
focond and third Sorts were difcovered by 
Father Plumier in fome of the French Setle- 
ments in America, and fince by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz. 

Thefe are all of them very tender Plants, 
therefore muft conftantly remain in the Bark- 
ftove, otherwife they will not thrive in this 
Country: they may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be brought over either in Sand or 
Earth, otherwife they feldom fucceed. When 
they arrive, the Tubs of Earth, in which the 
Seeds were fown, fhould be plunged into a Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving frequently to 
water them ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be carefully tranfplanted into 
feparate fmall Pots filled with frefh rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again; where 
they may remain ’till about Michaelmas, when 
they fhould be plunged into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, and treated as other tender Exotic 
Plants from the fame Countries; and in two or 
three Years the Plants will flower, when they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 

PERIPLOCA ; Virginian Silk, or Climbing 
Dogs-bane. 

To 
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To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Periploca foliis eblongis anguftioribus. 
Inft. R.H. Longer and narrower-leav’d Virgi¬ 
nian Silk, or Climbing Dogs-bane. 

2. Periploca Monfpeliaca,foliis acutioribus. 
Inft. R. H. Climbing Dogs-bane of Montpelier, 
with (harp-pointed Leaves. 

3. Periploca Americana, fruCtu molliter 
ecbinato. Inft. R. H. American Climbing Dogs- 
bane, with a prickly Fruit. 

4 Perifloca Americana latifolia , filiqua 
dura oblonga, tumida & glabra. Inft. R. H. 
Broad-leav d American Climbing Dogs-bane, 
with a long hard fmooth fwelling Pod. 

5. Periploca Americana fcandens , falicis 
anguftifftmo folio, flore albo. Plum. Climbing 
American Dogs-bane, with a narrow Willow- 
leaf, and a white Flower. 

6 . Periploca Americana repens umbellata, 
foliis citri, flore coccineo. Plum. Creeping Ame¬ 
rican Dogs-bane, with a Citron-leaf, and (car- 
let Flowers, growing in an Umbel. 

7. Periploca Americana fcandens, folio ci- 
tri, fruCtu maximo. Plum. Climbing American 
Dogs-bane, with a Citron-leaf, and a large 
Fruit. 

8. Periploca Americana fcandens ,/ olio con - 
volvuli, fruCtu alato. Plum. American Climb¬ 
ing Dogs-bane, with a Convolvulus-leaf, and 
a winged Fruit. 

The firft and fecond Sorts are hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air in this Country. 
Thefe may be propagated by laying down 
their Branches (for they very rarely pro¬ 
duce good Seeds in England') 3 they may be 
treated in the fame manner as hath been 
dire&ed in the former Volume of Stbe Gar - 
deners Dictionary , for the Sorts there enume¬ 
rated. 

The other feven Sorts are tender, being 
Natives of the warm Parts of America. The 
Seeds of all thefe Sorts were fent to England 
by the late Dr. Houftouu , who colle&ed them in 
Jamaica, at Campecby, and Cartbagena , where 
they grow in great Plenty, and twift them- 
felves round whatever Trees grow near them} 
and feme of them rife to the Height of forty 
or fifty Feet, or more. Some of thefe Sorts 
produce very large waned Pods, which are 
full of oblong flat Seeds, to which is fattened 
a very long feft white Down, which helps to 
convey the Seeds to a great Diftance when ripe. 
This Down, as alfe that of theApocynum, have of 
late Years been ufed to fluff Pillows, Matrafles, 
and Quilts, for which Purpofes there is nothing 
fo proper 3 for it is fo exceedingly light, that a 
Quilt of great Thicknefs is hardly to be felt, 
when fpread over a Bed 3 which is of great 
Advantage to thofe Perfons who are troubled 
with the Gout, and cannot bear any Weight 
on the Pan affe&ed. It hath alfe a very great 
Elafticity, lb that it is not apt to ftick toge¬ 
ther. This Down is called in French, De la 
IVadde, and is greatly in Ufe among the Qua¬ 
lity in France. 

AIL thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which Ihould be fown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring 3 and when the Plants are 


fit to tranfplant, they ihould each be planted 
into a feparate Pot filled with frelh Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to (hade them from the Sun 
every Day until they have taken new Root 3 
after which time, they ihould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, mid muft have 
plenty of Water. In about fix Weeks or two 
Months after planting, the Plants will get up 
to reach the Glaffes of the Hot-bed 3 when 
they ihould be fhifted into larger Pots, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove 3 where 
they muft be fupported by an Efpalier, other- 
wife they will twift themfelves round whatever 
Plants grow near them. 

Thefe Plants will bear the open Air in Sum¬ 
mer ; but they never make any Progrefi when 
they are expofed, and rarely flower 3 therefore, 
in order to have thefe Plants in Beauty, they 
ihould conftantly remain in the Stove, and muft 
have a large Share of free Air in mild Weather. 
When they are thus managed, they will rife 
to the Height of thirty Feet, or more, and will 
produce Flowers every Summer. 

PERSE A 3 The Avocado, or Avogato Pear. 

The Characters are 5 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confifting of 
federal Leaves, which are ranged in a Circle 3 
from wbofe Middle arifes the Pointal , which 
afterwards becomes a foft flejhy pear-fbaped 
Fruit, in which is a hard Stone or Seed, having 
two Lobes, which is included in a Membrane or 
Pericardium. 

We know but one Species of this Plant 3 viz. 

Persea. Cluf.Hift. The Avocado or Avo¬ 
gato Pear. 

This Tree grows in great Plenty in the 
Spanijb Weft-Indies, as alfe in the IOand of 
Jamaica, and hath been tranfplanted into moft 
of the Englijh Settlements in the Weft-Indies , 
on account of its Fruit 3 which is not only 
efteemed by the Inhabitants as a Fruit to be 
eaten by way of Deflert, but is very ncceflary 
for the Support of Life. The Fruit of itfeif 
is very infipid 3 for which reafen they gene¬ 
rally eat it with the Juice of Lemons and Sugar, 
to give it a Piquancy. It is very nouriihing, 
and is reckoned a great Incentive toVeuery. 
Some People eat this Fruit with Vinegar and 
Pepper. 

This Tree, in the warm Countries, where 
it is planted, grows to the Height of thirty Feet, 
or more, and has a Trunk as large as our 
common Apple-trees 3 the Bark is fmooth, 
and of an Afh-colour 3 the Branches are befet 
with pretty large oblong fmooth Leaves, which 
are of a deep-green Colour, and continue on 
the Tree throughout the Year 3 the Flowers 
and Fruit are, for the moft part, produced 
toward the Extremity of the Branches. 

In Europe this Plant is preferved as a Cu- 
riofity, by thofe Perfons who are skilful in 
colle&ing Exotic Plants: and tho 1 there is little 
Hope of its producing Fruit, yet, for the 
Beauty of its Aiming green Leaves, which con¬ 
tinue thro* the Winter, it deferves a Place in 
every curious Colle&ion of Plants. 

It 
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It is propagated by Seeds, which fiiould be 
obtained as frelh as poflible from the Countries 
of its Growth; and if they are brought over in 
Sand, they will be more likely to grow, than 
fuch as are brought over dry. Thefe Nuts or 
Seeds Ihould be planted in Pots, filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, which (houldbe kept pretty 
warm, by covering the Glafies of the Bed 
every Night with Mats or Straw, Specially 
when the Nights are cold. The Pots ihould 
alfo be frequently watered, when the Earth 
appears dry, which will greatly facilitate the 
Vegetation of the Seed, provided the Water 
is not given in large Quantities, which would 
rot them. In about a Month or five Weeks 
the Plants will come up, when they muft be 
treated very tenderly ; for the Bed muft be 
kept in a due Temperature for Heat; and when 
the Days prove warm, the frelh Air Ihould be 
admitted to the Plants, by railing the Glafies 
a little. The Plants muft alfo be frequently 
watered. When they have grown about 
four Inches high, they Ihould be carefully 
tranlplanted; and where there are feveral Plants 
in one Pot, they muft be parted, being careful 
to preferve a Ball of Earth to the Root of 
each, and planted into feparate fmall Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and then plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obferving to 
(hade them until they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they Ihould have frelh Air 
admitted to them in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafon, and they muft be duly watered. 
Towards Michaelmas the Plants muft be re¬ 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where, during the Winter Seafon, 
they Ihould be kept very warm, and muft be 
gently watered twice a Week. In the Spring 
the Plants Ihould be ihifted into Pots a Size 
larger than the former, and the Bark-bed 
ihould be then renewed with frelh Tan, which 
will fet the Plants in a growing State early, 
whereby they will make a fine Progrefs the fol¬ 
lowing Summer. Thefe Plants muft be con- 
ftantly kept in the Stove; for they are too 
tender to bear the open Air in this Country 
at any Seafon. 

PETIVERIA, Guiney Henweed, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conftfting of four Leaves , 
which are placed almoft in the form of a Crofs, 
from wbofe Cup rifes the Point a J which after - 
ward becomes the Fruit, which is bordered and 
cut, at the lop, refembling an inverfed Shield 
containing oblong Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; 
(viz.) 

Petiveria folani foliis, loculis fpinojis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Petiveria with Nightlhade- 
leaves, and prickly Seed-veflels, commonly 
called Guiney Henweed. 

This Name was given to this Plant by 
Father Plumier, who difcovered it in America ; 
in Honour to Mr. James Petiver an Apothecary, 
who was a curious Botanift. 

It is a very common Plant in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and moft of the other Ifiands in 
VOL.II. 


the Weft-Indies, where it grows in fhady 
Woods, and all the Savanna j, in fuch Plenty, 
as to become a very troublefome Weed • and 
as this Plane will endure a great deal of 
Drought, it remains green, when other Plants 
are burnt up, which occafions the Cattle to 
brouze on it; and having a moft unlavoury 
ftrong Scent, fomewhat like wild Garlick, it 
gives the Cows Milk the fame Flavour; and 
the Cattle, which are killed fbon after feeding 
on this Plant, have a moft intolerable Scent, fo 
that their Flelh is good for little. 

In Europe this Plant is preferved in the Gap* 
dens of thofe Perfbns who are curious in Botany, 
but there is little Beauty in it; and having 
fo ftrong rank a Scent upon being handled, 
renders it lefs valuable. It is propagated by 
Seeds, which muft be fown on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring, and when the Plants are come 
up, they Ihould be each tranlplanted into a 
leparate Pot, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed to bring them forward. When the 
Plants have obtained a good Share of Strength, 
they Ihould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees; into which they may be removed 
toward the latter End of June, placing them 
in a warm Situation, where they may remain 
till Autumn, when they Ihould be removed 
into the Stove, and in Winter muft have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country. 

Thefe Plants will grow woody, and flioot 
out many Side-branches, but feldom rile 
above two Feet high. They will produce 
Flowers and Seeds every Summer, and will 
continue leveral Years, remaining conftantly 
green throughout the Year. 

* PHILLYREA, Mock Privet. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Phillyrea longiore folio, profunde ere - 
nato. H. R. Par. Phillyrea with a longer Leaf, 
which is deeply crenated. 

2. Phillyrea folio buxi. H. R. Par. Box- 
leav’d Phillyrea. 

3- Phillyrea Hifpanica, lauri folioferra- 
to £3 aculeato. Inft. R. H. Spanijh Phillyrea, 
with a prickly and lawed Bay-leaf. 

4. Phillyrea Hifpanica, neriifolio. Inft. 
R. H. Spanijh Phillyrea, with an Oleander- 
leaf 

5. Phillyrea Capenfis, folio celaftri. Hort. 
Eltb. Phillyrea of the Cape of Good Hope, with 
a Staff-trec-leaf, commonly called by the 
Dutch, Lipplebout. 

6 . Phillyrea Americana humilis, radice 
craffa lute a,foliis acuminatis. Plum. Cat. Dwarf 
American Phillyrea, with a thick yellow Root, 
and pointed Leaves. 

7. Phillyrea Americana humilis, radice 
craffa rofea, foliis rotundioribus. Plum. Cat. 
Dwarf American Phillyrea, with a thick rofe- 
coloured Root, and rounder Leaves. 

The four firft-mentioned Sorts are hardy 
Shrubs, which will thrive in the open Air in 
England. Thefe may be propagated by laying 
down their Branches after the manner ex¬ 
hibited in the former Volume of <fbe 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the common Sort, 
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and may afterward be managed in the fame 
way. 

The fifth Sort is very common in feveral 
Gardens in Holland , but is at prefent pretty 
rare in Ell'll and. This Sort will not live abroad 
thro’ the W inter in this Climate; therefore it is 
always preferved in Pots or Tubs, and removed 
into the Green-houfe in Winter, where if it is 
treated after the manner directed for the Alatcr- 
noides , in the former Volume of The Gardeners 
Dillionary , they will thrive very well. This 
Sort is alfo propagated by laying down the ten¬ 
der Branches in the Spring of the Year, which 
mud be duly watered in dry Weather; and by 
the following Spring they will have taken Root; 
when they fhould be feparated from the old 
Plant, and planted in Pots filled with frelh Earth, 
and placed in the Shade until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they may be ex- 
pofed during the Summer Seafon, with other 
pretty hardy Exotic Plants, in a fheltered Situ¬ 
ation, where they may remain till Autumn, 
when they muft be removed into the Green- 
houfe. Thele Plants are ever-green, fo that 
they make a pretty Variety in the Green-houfe, 
during the Winter Seafon. 

The fixth Sort grows plentifully in feveral 
Parts of the Spamfh IVeft-Indies : the Seeds of 
this Kind were fent to England by Mr. Robert 
Millar , who gathered them near Carthagena in 
America. The feventh Sort was difeovered 
by Father Plumier in America , and fince by 
Mr. Millar in the Ifland of Tobago, from 
whence he fent fome Seeds, but they did not 
fucceed in England. 

Thele two Sorts are tender Plants, which 
muft be kept in a warm Stove in Winter, 
otherwifo they will not live in this Country. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be obtained as frelh as poffible from 
the Countries of their Growth, and muft be 
fown in Pots of frefh light Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; where they 
fhould remain until the Plants come up, which 
is many times a Year from the time of lowing; 
therefore whenever the Seeds remain fo long in 
the Ground, the Pots muft be frequently 
watered in Summer, and in Winter the Glades 
of the Hot-bed fhould be covered with Mats, 
when the Weather is cold, to prevent the Froft 
from entring the Bed, which would deftroy 
the Seeds. 

When the Plants are come up, they fhould 
be each traniplanted into a fmall Pot filled 
with frefh Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obferving to (hade them from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
muft have free Air admitted to them every 
Day, in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon, and fhould be conftantly watered three 
or four times a Week in warm Weather. In 
this Bed the Plants may remain till Autumn, 
when they fhould be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where during 
the Winter Seafon they fhould be kept pretty 
warm, and muft be frequently watered. Thele 
Plants may remain in the Bark-ftove for two 
Years or lefs, according as they acquire 
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Strength j for when they are pretty ftrong, 
they may be treated left tenderly, expofing 
them in the middle of the Summer to the 
open Air, in a fheltered Situation; and in 
Winter they may be placed in a dry Stove,, 
where they fhould have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, in which theytoill thrive very will. 
Thele Plants retain their Verdure through¬ 
out the Year, for which they are chiefly 
efteemed. 

PHLOMIS, Jerufalem Sage. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

x. Phlomis fruticofa^ flore purpureo , foliis 
rotundioribus. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Jerusalem 
Sage, with a purple Flower, and rounder Leaves. 

2. Phlomis fruticofa Lufitanica , flore pur - 
purafeeute , foliis acutionbus. Inft. R. H. 
Shrubby Jerufalem Sage of Portugal with a 
purplifh Flower, and fharp-pointed Leaves. 

3. Phlomis Htfpanica fruticofa candidiffma , 
flore ferrugineo. Inft.R.H. The whiteft Spa- 
nijh fhrubby Jerufalem Sage, with an iron- 
coloured Flower. 

4. Phlomis orientalis lutea anguftifolia , cy- 
mis fulvefcentibus. D. Sberard. Adi. Pbil. 
N. 376. Yellow Eaftern Jerufalem Sage, with a 
narrow Leaf, and yellow Tops. 

Thefo four Plants grow to the Height of 
five or fix Feet, and become fhrubby: they 
are all of them pretty hardy, for which Reafon 
they will bear the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
in the open Air, provided they are planted on 
a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation: but as they 
are lometimes deftroyed by fevere Frofts, it is 
proper to keep a Plant of each Sort in Pots, 
which may be removed into Shelter in the Win¬ 
ter, in order to preferve the Kinds. Thele may 
be placed with Bays, and other hardy Plants, 
which only require to be defended from very 
hard Frofts, but muft have as much free Air as 
poffible in mild Weather; and fhould be treated 
as hath been directed in the former Volume of 
Eke Gardeners Diflionary , for the Sorts there 
enumerated. Thele may be propagated by 
Cuttings, as the common Sort. 

PHYTOLACCA, American Branching 
Nightfhade. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

Phytolacca Mexicana , baccis fefjilibus. 
Hort. Elth. Branching Nightfhade of Mexico , 
with flatter Berries growing clofe to the Stalk. 

This Plant grows in divers Parts of America: 
the late Dr. Houftoun obferved it in great Plenty 
about La Vera Cruz , where the Sailors ufed 
to gather the Leaves of the Plant, and boil it 
inftead of Spinach, which they eat without 
any ill Effedts, tho’ by moft People thefe Plants 
were thought to have a poifonous Quality. 

It may be propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown in the Spring on a moderate Hot¬ 
bed and when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be traniplanted on another Hot-bed, 
about four Inches afunder, where they may 
grow till the Plants are pretty ftrong, when 
they fhould be carefully tranfplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, ob¬ 
ferving to fhade them in the middle of the 
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'Day, until they have taken new Root j after 
which time they fhould have a large Share 
of frefh Air in warm Weather, and muft be 
pentifully watered : with this Management 
the Plants will flower in July, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September. The Plants will con¬ 
tinue two or three Years, provided they are 
placed in a Stove, and kept in a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, otherwife they will perifh 
in Autumn. The Berries of this Sort, when 
bruifed, have a fine purple Juice, with which 
the Inhabitants make a fine Colour, but it is very 
apt to fade. The Juice of thefe Berries, mixt 
with Water in fitch Proportion as to make a 
ftrong Tin&ure, will tinge fome white Flowers, 
fo as to make them beautifully ftriped ; but 
elpecially the tuberofe, whofe Flowers, when 
fully blown, fliould be cut off, and the Stem 
let into a Phial of this Tin&ure, which in one 
Night will be drawn up into the Flower, and 
appear in beautiful purple Stripes by the next 
Day. 

PIMPINELLA, Burnet. 

To this Article add; 

1. Pi m pin ell a major Hifpanica, fpica di¬ 
lute rubeute. H. R. Par. Greater Spattiftj Burnet, 
with a pale red Spike. 

2. Pimpinella major Hifpanica altera , 
conglomerate flore. H. R. Par. Another large 
Spanijb Burnet, with a conglomerated Flower. 

3. Pimpinella Canadenfis , fpica longa ru- 
bente. H. R. Par. Canada Burnet, with a 
long red Spike. 

4. Pimpinella agrimonoides odorata.H. R. 
Par. Sweet-fcented Burnet, with the Ap¬ 
pearance of Agrimony. 

5. Pimpinella fanguiforba minor hirfuta. 
C. B. P. Lelfer rough Burnet. 

6. Pimpinella fanguiforbainodora. C. B. P. 
Unfavoury Burnet. 

7. Pimpinella fanguiforba minor, fernine 
majore & crajjiore. But Monfp. Smaller Burnet, 
with a larger and thicker Seed. 

8. Pimpinella fpinofa , feu fempervirens. 
Mor. Umb. Prickly ever-green Burnet. 

The firft, fecond, third, fifth, fixth and 
leventh Sorts, are hardy Plants, which conti¬ 
nue feveral Years, and will live in the open Air. 
Thefe may be propagated after the fame 
manner as the common Sort, either by parting 
the Roots in Autumn, or by Seeds, as hath 
been diredfed in the former Volume of fhe 
Gardeners Dictionary , which I lhall not repeat 
here. 

The fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which 
is only cultivated by Seeds. The Seeds of this 
Sort fhould be fbwn in March , on a Bed of 
frefh light Earth in an open Situation ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and thinned 
where they are too dole; and as the Plants 
increafe in Size, they fhould be reduced to 
leave them about a Foot apart ; and many 
times the Plants will flower the fame Year 
they were fown; but they always flower the 
fecond Year, and produce ripe Seeds, but 
feldom continue long after. The Leaves of 
this Plant, when rubbed, emit a grateful 
Odour. 
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The eighth Sort is an abiding Plant, whicli 
riles to the Height of two Feet or more, and 
becomes fhrubby. The flender Branches of 
this Plant are befet with Thorns, at the 
Joints where the Leaves are produced; the 
Flowers are very final!, and of an herbaceous 
Colour, which are feldom fucceeded by Seeds 
in this Country. 

This is propagated by Cuttings, which fliould 
be planted in the Summer Months, on a Bed 
of frefh light Earth, and fliould be fhaded 
either with Mats, or oiled Paper, until they 
have taken Root, which will be in about fix 
Weeks, or two Months, if they are carefully 
watered. When the Cuttings are rooted, they 
fliould be carefully taken up, and planted into 
feparate Pots, filled with frefh light Earth, and 
placed in a fhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they may 
be expoied in a flieltered Situation, till the 
Middle or latter End of October , when they 
fhould be placed under a Frame, to defend 
them from the hard Froft in Winter ; but they 
muft have as much free Air as poflible in mild 
Weather ; and in the Spring they fhould be 
placed abroad with Myrtles, and other hardy 
Plants, obferving to water them duly in dry 
Weather. With this Management the Plants 
will thrive very well, and may be continued 
feveral Years. 

PINUS, The Pine-tree. 

To this Article add ; 

1. Pinus fylveftris montana tertia. C. B.P. 
The third wild mountain Pine, of Cafpar 
Bauhin. 

2. Pinus fylveftris montana altera. C. B.P. 
Another wild mountain Pine. 

3. Pinus fylveftris maritima , conis fir miter 
ramis adbxrentibus. J. B. Wild maritime Pine, 
whole Cones adhere firmly to the Branches. 

4. Pinus maritima altera Mattbioli. C. B. P. 
Another maritime Pine of Mattbiolus. 

5. Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. Leflef 
maritime Pine. 

6 . Pi nus humilis , iulis virefeentibus aut 
pallefcentibus. In ft. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with 
a green or pale Katkin. 

7. Pinus humilis , iulo purpurafeente. jnft. 
R. H. Dwarf Pine, with a purplifh Katkin. 

8. Pinus conis ereCiis. Jnft. R. H. Pine 
whole Cones grow eretft. 

9. Pinus orientalis, foliis durioribus ama- 
ris , fruCiu parvo peracuto. fount. Cor. Eaftern . 
Pine, with harder bitter Leaves, and a fmall 
fharp-pointed Cone. 

10. Pinus Hierofolymitana , prxlongis £3 
tenuifftmis viridtbus fetis. Pluk. Almag. Eaftern 
Pine, with long narrow green Leaves. 

11. Pinus Vtrginiana , prxlongis foliis te- 
nuioribus , cono echmato. Pluk. Almag. Virgi¬ 
nian Pine, with longer narrower Leaves, and 
a rough Cone. 

12. Pinus Vtrginiana tripilis f. ternis ple- 
rttnique ex unofoliiculo fetis , ftrobilis majoribus. 
Pluk- Almag. Virginian Pine, having for the 
molt part three Leaves, coming out of one 
Sheath, commonly called ftbe Frankincenfe ■» 
tree. 
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ij. Pin us Virginiana , binis brevioribus & 
trajjioribus fetis , tninori cono , J.higulis fquama- 
rum capitibus aculeo donatis. Pluk. Aim. 
Virginian Pine, with Ihorter thicker Leaves, 
and {mailer Cones, with a Prickle on the Top 
of each Scale, commonly called tfbe Jerfey 
Pine. 

14. Pin us Americana paluftris patula , 
longijjimis & viridibus fetis. Marlh fpreading 
American Pine, with the longeft green Leaves. 

The eight firft-mentioned Sorts grow wild 
in Auftria , Spain, Portugal , and fome other 
Parts of Europe. All thefe are very hardy, 
and may be propagated by .Seeds, in the 
fame manner as hath been directed for the Firs, 
under the Article Abies , in the former Volume 
of ifhe Gardeners Dictionary. 

The tenth Sort grows upon the Hills in the 
Neighbourhood of Aleppo , and infeveral other 
Places in the Eaft. The Cones of this Kind 
are fmall, and the Seeds are deftitute of 
Wings. This Sort is very hardy j for I have 
{own the Seeds in an open Bed of Earth, 
where the Plants have come up, and have 
made great Progrefs, without any farther Care 
but keeping them clear from Weeds. This 
Sort is very quick of Growth, and endures the 
Cold extremely well. 

The ninth Sort was di (covered by Dodor 
tfournefort in the Levant, from whence he fent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
This bears the Cold extremely well, and may 
be propagated by Seeds, as the common 
Softs. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth Sorts, are Natives of America , from 
whence their Cones have been brought into 
Europe , and many of the Plants have been 
raifcd, which are in the Gardens of fevcral 
curious Gentlemen. Thefe Plants are fome- 
what tender, when they firft arife from Seeds ; 
therefore they (hould be particularly taken care 
of the firft Summer, otherwife they will drop 
away in a (hort time. The Seeds of thefe 
Kinds (hould be fown in Pots or Tubs filled 
with very light Earth, and they (hould have fome 
light (hifted Earth fpread over them, about a 
quarter of an Inch thick. Theie Pots or Tubs 
muft be (haded with Mats, or oiled Paper, to 
fereen the Plants from the Sun; and thefe 
Coverings {hould be taken off every Night, 
unlels the Weather is cold or ftormy, when 
they (hould be continued on. For if the Plants 
are expofed to too much Wet, or ftrong Winds, 
it will deftroy them while they are very young $ 
tho*, when they have obtained Strength, they 
will refill the Severity of Weather extremely 
well. The Plants (hould be frequently refrelhed 
with Water; but it muft not be given to them 
in large Quantities, for the Reafon before 
afligned. Toward the middle of Summer, 
the Plants (hould be expofed to the Sun by 
degrees, taking the Covers off in the After¬ 
noon, and letting them remain off longer in 
the Morning, fo that by the middle of July , 
they may be quite expofed in the open Air, 
cbferving to water them duly in dry Weather. 
About the latter End of October , the Pots 
or Tubs muft be placed under a common 


Frame, where they may be (lieltered from ex- 
celfive Rains or Frofts in the Winter ; but 
they muft have as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather. The following Spring theie 
Plants (hould betranfplanted, when there muft 
be a Bed of frelh light Earth prepared, in a 
welhfheltered Situation ; and in the Beginning 
of April , if the Seafon proves warm, they 
may be removed, but, if it (hould prove cold, 
it is much better to defer it a little later in the 
Month. In taking them up, great Care 
(hould be had, that the Fibres of their Roots 
are not broken, as alio to plant them imme¬ 
diately ; for if the Air dries their Roots, they 
very rarely furvive it. The Diftance thefe 
Plants (hould be planted in the Bed, is about 
ten Inches or a Foot; and as foon as they are 
planted, they (hould be gently watered three 
or four times over, lo as to moiften the Earth 
throughly, but not to bear down the Plants. 
Then the Bed (hould be arched over with 
Hoops or Withies, and covered with Mats, or 
oiled Paper, to fereen the Plants from the 
Sun and drying Winds, until they have taken 
Root; after which time they (hould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees: but then it 
will be proper to lay fome Mulch on the oar- 
face of the Ground, to prevent the Sun and 
Air from penetrating the Ground, (o as to 
dry the Fibres of the Plants; and during this 
Seafon, the Plants muft be watered in dry 
Weather; for as they have but finall Rooting 
in the Ground, while they are young, therefore 
a little Drought will greatly injure, if not ablb- 
lutely deftroy them. The following Winter, if 
the Froft (hould prove extremely hard, it will 
be of great Service to the Plants, to fereen 
them with Oak-branches, which, retaining 
their Leaves, will greatly proted the Plants 
from the Severity of the Froft, and they will 
not be lo clofe as to exclude the Air wholly 
from them. But when the Froft is over, the 
Branches (hould be taken away by degrees, (b 
as not to expofe the Plants at once to the open 
Air; for an Indiferetion of this Kind may 
deftroy more Plants, than the Froft would have 
done, if they had been expofed thereto. 

In this Bed the Plants may remain two 
Years, when it will be proper to tranlplant 
them where they are to remain for good; for 
thefe Plants do not bear tranfplanting when 
they are large. When this is performed, it 
(hould be in April , juft before the Plants begin 
to (hoot, and, if poflible, in a rainy or cloudy 
Seafon. The Plants (hould be taken up with 
good Balls of Earth to their Roots, and the 
Holes (hould be opened, and throughly 
moiftened before, fo that the Plants may be 
immediately planted after they are taken up, 
that their Roots may not fuffer from the Air. 
Then they (hould be watered to fettle the 
Earth to their Roots, and the Surface of the 
Ground lhould be covered with Mulch, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from drying their 
Roots; and if the Seafon (hould continue dry, 
it will be proper to water them twice a Week, 
but they (hould not have too much Water 
given them each Time. When the Plants are 
well fixed in the Gronnd, they require no 
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farther Care, but to keep them dear from It riles about ten or twelve Feet high, with 
large Weeds, which, if permitted to grow, a pretty ftrong Trunk; but the Branches are 
would overbear the Plants while they are long and (lender, whereby being unable to fupr 
y oun g- port themfelves, they generally twift about 

All thefe Sorts of American Pines fhould be whatever Plants are near them 


planted on a Soil rather moift than dry, but 
efpecially the fourteenth Sort, which grows 
naturally on low moift boggy Places, and will 
not thrive on a dry Soil. This Tree hath a 
very remarkable Growth; for the Branches 
fpread near the Ground to a great Diftance 
from the Stem, and never rife in Height. The 
thirteenth Sort is the moft common in the 
Northern Parts of America , where the Inhabi¬ 
tants call it the Jerfey-pine. 

As all the European Kinds of Pines are Inha¬ 
bitants of Mountains and Hills, they delight 
in a hard rocky Soil, for which there are 
no Trees more proper ; therefore whenever 
it happens in a large Plantation, that there 
is a low moift Soil intervening between two 
Hills, that may be planted with thefe Ame¬ 
rican Pines; fo that the whole Plantation will 
appear, at a Diftance, of the fame Trees; 
and when nearer, the different Shades of their 
Leaves will diverfify the Profped ; for which 
Reafbn all thefe Sorts of Trees fhould be pro¬ 
pagated in the Nurferies. 

PISONIA, Fingrigo, vulgo. 

The Char alien are; 

It is Male and Female in different Plants i 
the Male Flowers confift of a great Number of 
Stamina , and have no Petals: the Female Flowers 
confift of one Leaf j which is bell-Jhaped ', and 
divided at the Top into five Parts: from wbofe 
Cup ariftes the Pointal , which afterward becomes 
an oblong angular cbaneUed Fruit , containing 
oblong Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Pisonia aculeata mas. Houft. The Male 
Fingrigo. 

2. Pisonia aculeata , fruitu glutinofto & ra- 
cemofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly Pifonia, with 
a gl utinous and branching Fruit. 

Thefe Plants are feminal Variations, which 
arifo from the Seeds of the fame Plant; but as 
they were not diftinguifhed by any of the Bo- 
tanifts, till the late Dr. Houftoun obferved their 
Difference, therefore I thought proper to men¬ 
tion the different Sexes as feparate Plants. 

• The Name of this Plant was given by Fa¬ 
ther Plumier in Honour to Dr. William Pifto , who 
publifhed a Natural Hiftory of Brafil. The 
Name of Fingrigo is what the Inhabitants of 
‘Jamaica know it by. 

Thefe Plants are very common in the Savan¬ 
na's , and other low Places in the Ifland of Ja¬ 
maica , as alfo in feveral other Places in the Weft- 
Indies ; where it is very troublefome to who¬ 
ever paftes thro* the Places of their Growth, 
by fattening themfelves, by their ftrong crooked 
Thorns, to the Cloaths of the Perfons; and their 
Seeds being glutinous, alfo faften themfelves to 
whatever touches them. So that the Wings 
of the Ground-doves, and other Birds, are 
often loaded with the Seeds, fo as to prevent 
their Flying, by which means they become an 
cafy. Prey. 
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In Europe this Plant is preferved in the 
Gardens of fbme curious Perfons for Variety : 
it is propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fbwn 
in Pots filled with light rich Barth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and when 
the Plants come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into feparate Pots, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; where they may remain till 
Michaelmas , when they fhould be removed 
into the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; 
and treated in the fame manner as hath been 
dire&ed for feveral tender Plants of the fame 
Country; obferving in hot Weather to give 
them Plenty of Water, but in Winter they 
fhould have it more fparingly. They are too 
tender to thrive in the open Air of this Country 
at any Seafon of the Year; wherefore they fhould 
be conftantly kept in the Stove 

P 1 TTONIA. 

The Cbaraliers are; 

It bath a globular bell-Jhaped Flower , con¬ 
fift ing of one Leaf,, which is cut into feveral 
Segments at the Brim ; from wbofe Cup ariftes 
the Pointal , which afterward becomes a ftoft 
ftpberical Berry full of Juice , inclofing two 
Seeds , which are for the moft part oblong. 

The Species are; 

1. Pit ton i a arboreftcens cbamxdrifolia 
major. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater tree-like 
Pittonia, with a Germander-leaf 

2. Pittonia arboreftcens cbamxdrifolia 
minor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller tree-like 
Pittonia, with a Germander-leaf. 

3. Pittonia kumilis , anchuftx ftoliis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Dwarf Pittonia, with Alkanet- 
leaves. 

4. Pi ttonia ftcandens , baccis niveis , nigris 
maculis notatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing 
Pittonia, with white Berries fpotted with 
Black. 

5. Pittonia frutefeens, folio carnofo, hirftuto 
& obtufto. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pittonia, 
with a hairy flcfhy obtufe Leaf. 

6. Pittonia birfutijfima & ramofijfima y 
baccis albis. Plum. Nov. Gen. . The moft hairy 
and branching Pittonia, with white Berries. 

7. Pittonia racemofta, nicotiance foliis foo- 
tidiffmis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The moft ftinking 
branching Pittonia, with Tobacco-leaves. 

All thefe Plants are Natives of the warmeft 
Parts of America , where the firft Sort grows, 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and 
divides into many Branches, fo as to form 
a fmall Tree. The fecond, fifth and feventh 
Sorts, grow to the Height of eight or nine 
Feet, and produce many Branches near their 
Roots, fo as to form thick Bufhes. 

They may all be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fbwn early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with frefh Barth, and plunged into 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; and when the 
Plants are come up, they may be treated after 
the fame manner as hath been direded for the 
D d d Perfea : 
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Perfea: with which Management thefe Plants 
will thrive very well, and in few Years will 
produce their Flowers. Thefe are preferved 
by thole Perfons who are curious in colleding 
rare Plants, but there is no great Beauty in 
their Flowers; howe ver, as they are ever-green, 
they make a Diverfity amongft other Exotic 
Plants in the Stove in the Winter Seafon. 

PLINIA. 

The Char alters are ; 

It hath a bell-Jhaped Flower coufifling of one 
Leaf,, which is divided into five Segments at 
the Brim ; from whofe Cup rifes the Point al, 
which afterward becomes a globular, foft, cba- 
velled Fruit, in which is included one Seed of 
the fame Form. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, 

Plinia frttftu croceo odor at o. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Plinia with a fweet-fcented faffron- 
coloured Fruit. 

This Plant was difcovered by Father Plumier 
in the If'eft-Indies , who gave it this Name, in 
Honour to Pliny, the famous Natural Hifiorian. 

It grows in feveral Places in the warmer 
Parts of America , from whence the Seeds have 
been lent to Europe. Thefe Seeds mult be 
fown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to moiften the Earth with Water when¬ 
ever it appears dry, as alfo to preferve a mo¬ 
derate Temperature of Heat in the Bed, fo that 
if the Nights fhould prove cold, the GlafTes 
of the Hot-bed fhould be covered every Night 
with Mats } and in the Middle of the Day the 
GlafTes may be raifed to admit frefh Air when 
the Weather is warm. Thefe Seeds will 
fometimes remain Jong in the Ground before 
the Plants appear; and whenever it fo happens, 
the Pots muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds, and duly watered. And when the 
Plants come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
into Pots, and may be managed as is direded 
for the Pittonia. 

PLOUGHING of Land. 

There is not a greater Improvement of arable 
Land, than that of well-ploughing it; by which 
Method the Soil is pulverized, and rendered fit 
to receive the Fibres of Plants. And the 
oftener this is repeated, the greater Improve¬ 
ment is made. But as this Part of Agriculture 
has been fully treated of by the feveral 
Writers on Husbandry, I fhall not repeat 
what they have faid, but fubjoin a few Re¬ 
marks to thole already publifhed. 

In ploughing of Land, great Regard fhould 
be had to the Crop which is defigned to be 
fown ; for if the Plants have Tap-roots, which 
run deep into the Ground, then it fhould be 
ploughed deep; otherwife, when the Roots 
have reached fb low as to meet with the 
unftirred Earth, they will flop, and divide into 
fmall forky Roots, and be good for little. 
It has been often afferted, that deep Ploughing 
is very injurious to many Soils j but from re¬ 
peated Obfervations it appears otherwife; for 
where-ever there is Depth enough of Soil to 


admit of deep Ploughing, when it is pradifed 
rightly, it is a vaft Improvement to the Land. 
Indeed, where the Land is very ftubborn, and 
ploughed fo deep as to turn up the ftrong Part 
on the Surface, and this is not well wrought 
to divide the Parts, it often proves a Difadvan- 
tage to the Crop ; but when this is pradifed, 
it fhould always be done the Beginning of 
Winter, fo that it may be expoled to the 
Froft, which will be of great Ufe, by entering 
of the Clods, and caufing them to crumble 
after the Thaw; then, in the Spring, it fhould 
be again ploughed, and this repeated twice 
more, at leaft, the following Summer; which 
will not only deftroy the Weeds, but fb divide 
the Particles of Earth, as to make it fall eafily 
under the Harrow. 

The Difference between Land which is dug 
by Hand, and that which is ploughed, confifts 
in having the Parts more divided; fb that 
every Perfon who is curious in working his 
Land, will oblige his Labourers to take as 
thin Spits of Earth as poffible, that there may 
remain no large Clods unbroken. And it is 
the fame in Ploughing; for if the Land is 
ploughed three or four times carefully, it will 
divide the Clods equal to the Land which is 
dug, and will fufliciently repay the Husband¬ 
man. But this is not to be done with the 
common Plough, for that will not divide the 
Parts; therefore the Plough with four Coulters, 
fhould be ufed for this Purpofo. As this Sort 
of Plough requires more Strength to draw 
it, it fhould not be ufed but in wet Weather; 
for when the Ground is moift, this Plough 
may be drawn more eafily, than when it is 
dry and hard, and there is no Danger of in¬ 
juring the Land, by ploughing in wet Weather 
with this Plough, tho’ there is much in the 
common Plough at fuch times; becaufe, when 
the Furrow is turned over whole, the Clods 
will cement with the Wet; and where the 
Cattle tread on it, the Ground will be ren¬ 
dered as hard as before it was ftirred. 

It hath been a Pradice in fome Counties, 
where the Land is mellow, to plough the Top 
of the Furrow, and then with fix or foven 
Labourers to dig after the Plough, and throw 
the Earth on the Top, which is almoft equal 
to digging the L?nd two Spits deep, and is per¬ 
formed at a much eafier Expence: but this 
is never pradifed, except for fome particular 
Crops, which root very deep in the Ground. 

The Models or Draughts of all the Sorts 
of Ploughs in Ufe being already exhibited in the 
feveral Books of Husbandry extant, I fhall not 
give any farther Account of them. 

PLUMBAGO, Leadwort. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Plvmb ago fiorealbo. Infi.K.H. Lead- 
wort with a white Flower. 

2. Plumbago orient alts, lapathi folio, flore 
minori albido. 1 ‘ourn. Cor. Eaftem Leadwort, 
with a Dock-leaf, and a fmaller whitifh Flower. 

3. Plumbago Americana fcandens acule - 
ata, beta folio minori. Plum. Cat. Prickly 
climbing American Leadwort, with a lefTer 
Beet-leaf. 
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The firft Sort here mentioned differs in 
nothing from the common Sort, which is men¬ 
tioned in the former Volume of The Gardners 
Dictionary, except in the Colour of the Flower ; 
that having a purple, and this Sort a white 
Flower; fo that they may be indifferently ufed 
in Medicine. 

The fecond Sort was difeovered by Dr. 
Tournefort in the Levant. This is a hardy 
Plant, which will endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters extremely well in the open Air. 
Both thefe Sorts may be propagated and ma¬ 
naged in the fame manner as is direded for the 
ordinary Sort in the former Volume of The Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary. 

The third Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plutnier , in fome of the French Settlements in 
America , and was fince found by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at La Vera Cruz. This Sort may be 
propagated by Seed, which Ihould be fown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, and muft be 
afterward treated in the fame manner as is di¬ 
rected in the former Volume of The Gardeners 
Dictionary , for the fecond Sort there men¬ 
tioned. This Sort will abide feveral Years, 
if it is preferved in a Stove in the Winter, 
and will ripen Seed every Year. 

PLUMERIA, The Jafmine-tree, vulgo. 

The Characters are \ 

It bath a fumtel-Jhap'd Flower , conftfting of 
one Leaf which is cut into feveral Segments at 
tbe Brim, out of whnfe Cup arifes the Point a l, 
which afterward becomes tbe Fruit or Pod, 
which for the moft part grow double, and open 
lengtbwife , difeovering tbe Seeds, which are 
oblong, and have a Border round them: thefe 
are ranged over each other like Slates on a 
Houfe, and are fajlened to the Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Plumeria fore rofeo odorat iflimo. Jnft. 
R. H. Plumeria with a rofe-coloured fweet- 
feented Flower, commonly called in the Weft- 
Indies Red Jafmine. 

2. PL umeria fore major e odor at o & incar - 
nato. Plumeria with a larger fweet-feented 
and incarnate Flower, called in the Weft-Indies 
Tbe Japan-tree. 

3. Plumeria flore niveo , foliis longis an- 
gufiis k 3 acuminatis. Inft.JLH. Plumeria with a 
fnowy Flower, and long narrow pointed 
Leaves. 

4. Plumeria flore niveo, foliis brevioribus 
€£ obtufis. Injl. R. H. Plumeria with a fnowy 
Flower, and fhorter blunt Leaves. 

5. Plumeria foliis longijjimis minus fuccu- 
lentis, flore pallido. Houjt. Plumeria with 
very long and left fucculent Leaves, and a 
pale Flower. 

6 . Plumeria folio latiore obtufo, flore luteo 
tninore. Plumeria with a broad obtufe Leaf, 
and a fmaller yellow Flower. 

This Name was given to this beautiful 
Genus of Plants, by Dr. '.Tournefort, in Honour 
to Father Plumter , who was Botanift to the 
late King of France , and a long time in Ame¬ 
rica, fearching after new Plants, and who has 
publifhed- a Catalogue of the Plants he difeo¬ 
vered, with the new Genus’s he conftituted: 

...» i ' 
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and two Volumes in Folio, with Figures and 
Defcriptions of many of the Plants. 

Thefe Plants grow wild in the Spaniflj Weft- 
Indies , from whence fome of the moft beautiful 
Kinds were brought into the Engliflo Settle¬ 
ments in America, and are cultivated in their 
Gardens for Ornament. The firft Sort here men¬ 
tioned, is the moft common Kind, which is pre¬ 
ferved in the Gardens of the Inhabitants of 
Jamaica and Barbadoes. The Flowers of this 
Kind nearly refemble thofe of the red Oleander, 
but are larger, and have an agreeable Odour. 
Thefe are produced in fmall Bunches at the Ex¬ 
tremity of the Shoots, and generally appear 
in July and Auguft, in this Climate j but in 
the Weft-Indies, they flower a great Part of 
the Year. 

The fecond Sort I received from the Ifland 
of St. Cbriftopbers by the Name of Japan-tree: 
this Sort is very rare in the Engliflo Settlements 
at prefent, having been but lately intro¬ 
duced from the Spaniflo IVeft-Indies: it is in 
Leaf and Stem very like the firft, but the 
Flowers of this are of a paler Colour, and are 
produced in much larger Bunches. It is very 
common to have upward of twenty of them 
Flowers open in one Bunch, and a Number to 
fucceed thefe as they decay, fo as that the 
Bunches have continued in Beauty upward of 
two Months; during which time they make a 
moft beautiful Appearance in the Stove, and 
have a very agreeable Flavour. 

The third Sort grows plentifully at Campechy, 
from whence the late Dr. Houftoun fent the 
Seeds. He alio obferved fome Plants of this 
Kind at Jamaica. The fixth Sort is alfe pretty 
common in both thofe Places. Thefe are not 
near fo beautiful as the two former Sorts, 
their Flowers being fmaller, and produced in 
lefler Bunches, and are moreover of fhorter 
Duration. But for the Beauty of their Stems 
and Leaves, and for the fake of Variety, they 
deferve room in every curious Collection of 
Plants. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were difeovered 
by Dr. Houftoun , growing in great Plenty near 
Cartbagena in the Spaniflo Weft-Indies, from 
whence he fent their Seeds to England. The 
fourth Sort produces fmall white Flowers, re- 
fembling thofe of the third ; therefore is lels va¬ 
luable than the two firft: but the fifth Sort pro¬ 
duces as large Flowers as the firft j but they are 
of a pale-red Colour, and fmell very fweet. The 
Leaves of this Sort are fometimes ten Inches 
or a Foot in Length, and about three Inches 
over in their broadeftPart. Thefe are not 
near fo thick, or full of Juice, as are thofe of 
the other Sorts, nor are they fo deeply veined ; 
but being of a bright fhining green Colour, 
they make an agreeable Variety amongft other 
tender Exotic Plants in the Stove. 

All thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be lown in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark ; and when the Plants are 
come up about two Inches high, they ihould 
be tranlplanted into feparate fmall Pots, filled 
with light fandy Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, obferving to ihade them from 
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the Heat of the Sun in the middle of the Day, 
until they have taken Root: but they muft 
not have much Water j for as all the Sorts are 
very fucculent, being full of a milky Juice, 
fbmewhat like the Euphorbiums, Moifture 
will caufe them to rot. In hot Weather the 
Plants (hould have a pretty large Share of 
fired) Air admitted to them, by raifing the 
Glaffes of the Hot-bed every Day, in propor¬ 
tion to the Warmth of the Seafon. Toward 
Michaelmas , when the Nights begin to be 
cold, the Plants (hould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed, where 
they muft remain during the Winter. As 
all thefe Plants caft their Leaves in the Middle 
of Winter, and continue deftitute of them till 
about the Beginning of May, fo, during that 
time, they Ihould be watered very fparingly; 
becaufe they are in more Danger of rotting, 
while they are in a left adiive State, by too 
much Moifture, than when they are furnilhed 
with Leaves, thro’ which the Moifture is more 
freely perfpired. 

All thefe Sorts are too tender to thrive in 
the open Air of this Country in tne Summer 
Seafon j therefore they (hould be conftantly 
preferved in the Stove, where in warm Wea¬ 
ther they muft have a large Share of free Air •, 
but in cold Weather they muft be kept very 
warm. While they are young, it will be proper 
to continue them in the Bark-bed ; but when 
they have obtained Strength, they may be 
placed in the dry Stove, where they will thrive 
very well, provided they are kept in a mode¬ 
rate Temperature of Heat, and have not too 
much Water. 

Thefe Plants may al(o be propagated by 
Cuttings, which (hould be taken from the old 
Plants, a Month before they are planted; during 
which time they (hould be laid on the Flues 
in the Stove, that the Part which joined to 
the old Plant, may be throughly healed, other- 
wile they will rot. Thefe Cuttings (hould be 
planted in lmall Pots filled with light fandy 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to (hade them 
in the Heat of the Day from the Sun, and 
refrefh them every third or fourth Day with 
Water; but it muft be given to them fparingly 
each time. If the Cuttings (ucceed, they will 
have taken Root in about two Months, when 
they (hould have a larger Share of Air, to 
harden them by Degrees to bear the Sun and 
Air, and afterward may be treated as the old 
Plants. 

The milky Juice of thefe Plants is very 
cauftic, and reckoned very poilonous: in 
cutting off any of the Branches of the Plants, 
if the Knife be not immediately cleaned, the 
juice will corrode it, and turn the Blade almoft 
black in a very little time, (o as not to be 
cleaned off again j and if dropped on Linen, 
will caule it to wa(h in Holes, equal to Aqua 
fortis. 

POINCIANA, BarbadcesV\owcr-knce. 

To this Article muft be added; 

i. Poinciana flore luteo. Houft. Barba¬ 
dos.s Flower-fence, with a yellow Flower. 


2. Poinciana flore rubente. Houfl. Flower- 
fence with a reddifli Flower. 

3. Poinciana fpinofa, vulgo Tara. Feuil. 
Prickly Flower-fence, commonly called 'Tara. 

The firft and fccond Sorts were difeovered 
by the late Dr. Houftoun at Campecby , where 
they grew in great Plenty. Thefe do not differ 
in any thing from the common Sort, which 
is mentioned in the former Volume of Tbe 
Gardeners Dictionary, except in the Colour of 
their Flowers; that having a Flower variegated 
with Red and Yellow, and thefe have Flowers 
one of them intirely yellow, and the other 
of a plain red Colour. 

The third Sort was difeovered by Pete 
Feuillee, growing plentifully in the Vallics of 
Lima. The Flowers of this Kind are (mailer 
than thofe of the other Sorts, and are of a 
greenifli-yellow Colour, fo that they are not near 
lb beautiful. The Seed-pods of this Sort are 
ufed by the Dyers in the Spanijh U'efl-Indies , 
for Dying of Black; and they are alfo ufed for 
making of Ink : the Infufion of thefe Pods 
with Galls, affords the moft beautiful black 
Ink in the World. 

Thefe three Sorts may be propagated by 
Seeds, which (hould be (own on a Hot-bed early 
in the Spring j and when the Plants come up, 
they muft be treated in the lame manner as 
is directed for the common Sort, in the former 
Volume of The Gardeners Dictionary, which I 
(hall not repeat here. 

POLIUM, Mountain-poley. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Polium montanum alterum, foliis an- 
gufticribus, capitulis longioribus. C. B. P. 
Another Mountain-poley, with narrower 
Leaves, and longer Heads. 

2. Polium montanum repens. C. B. P. 
Creeping Mountain-poley. 

3. Polium maritimum fupinum Venetum. 
C. B. P. Creeping maritime Venetian Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

4. Polium Hifpanicum, ebameedryos folio, 
flore purpurafeente. Infl. R. H. Spanijh Moun¬ 
tain-poley, with a Germander-leaf, and a 
purplilh Flower. 

5. Polium Lufitanicum fupinum minus in - 
canum, caulibus purpurafeentibus, flore albo. 
Infl. R. H. Creeping left hoary Portugal Moun¬ 
tain-poley, with purplilh Stalks, and a white 
Flower. 

6. Polium Hifpanicum latifolium, capitulo 
breviori, purpurafeente flore. Infl. R. H. Broad- 
leav’d Spanijh Mountain-poley, with a (horter 
Head, and purplilh Flower. 

7. Polium Hifpanicum maximum album. 
Infl. R. H. The largeft white Spanijh Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

8. Polium Hifpanicum maximum lute urn. 
Infl. R. II. The greateft yellow Spanijh Moun¬ 
tain-poley. 

9. Polium Hifpanicum maritimum frutefeens, 
rorifmarini folio, flore rubro. Infl. R. H. 
Shrubby maritime Spanijh Mountain-poley, 
with a Rofemary-leaf, and a red Flower. 

10. Folium Hifpanicum fupinum, flore fia- 
•vefeente. Infl. R. II. Creeping Spanijh Poley- 
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mountain, with a yellowilh Flower. 

11. Polium Ilifpanicum, linarix foliis Ire- 
•vtortbus, /lore albo- Inft. K. II. Span if!) Foley - 
mountain, with (horter Toadflax-leaves, and 
a white Flower. 

12. Polium montanum gnapbaloides incifum, 
fl re rubro , & fupinum. Barr. Icon. Creeping 
Poley-mountain, refembling Cudweed, with a 
red Flower. 

13. Folium Hifpanicum luteum , majoranx 
f.-lio. Inft.K.H. Yellow Spam ft) Poley-moun- 
tain, with a Marjoram-leaf. 

14. Polium Hifpanicum, ferpylli folio, pur- 
pur afcente flare. Inft. R. H. Spaniflo Poley-moun- 
tain, with a Mother-of-thyme-leaf, and a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

- 15. Polium Hifpanicum , thymi folio, pur- 
purafcente coma. Lift. R. H. Spanijh Poley- 
mountain, with a Thyme-leaf, and a purplifli 
Top. 

16. Polium Creticum maritimum bumifufum. 
fount. Cor. Trailing maritime Poley-mountain 
of Crete. 

17. Polium Smyrnxum,fcordiifolio, fourn. 
Cor. Smyrna Poley-mountain, with a Water- 
germander-lcaf. 

All thefe Sorts of Poley-mountain, being 
pretty hardy Plants, will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open Air, pro¬ 
vided they are planted in a warm Situation, 
and on a dry ftony Soil; for if they are planted 
in a rich moift Soil, they will grow very freely 
in Summer ; but being replete with Juice, are 
apt to" rot in Winter : lo that, when they are 
planted on a lean ftony Soil, where they will 
be ftunted, and grow Ihort, and have fmall 
Leaves, they will abide feveral Years. Thefe 
Plants feldom produce good Seeds in this Coun¬ 
try i but are propagated by Cuttings, which 
may be planted any time in the Summer, in 
a Bed of frelh Earth, obferving to lhade them 
until they have taken Root, as alfo to refrclh 
them with Water in dry Weather. When 
they are rooted, they will want no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and at Michaelmas they may be tranfplanted 
into the Places where they are defigned to 
remain, that they may be well rooted before 
the Froft comes on. 

Thefe Plants are chiefly preferved in Botanic 
Gardens for Variety ; but they may be render’d 
ornamental in other Gardens, where they will 
grow on ftony gravelly Soils i and their hoary 
Leaves and Branches, with the different Colour 
of their Flowers, will make an agreeable Pro- 
fped, if they are properly difpofed. 

POLYGALA; Milkwort. 

• To this Article muft be added 3 

1. Polysala acutiorihus foliis, Monfpeliaca. 
C. B. P. Montpelier Milkwort, with (harp- 
pointed Leaves. 

2. Polygala acutioribus foliis, Monfpeliaca, 
floribus caruleis. H. R. Monfp. Montpelier 
Milkwort, with (harp-pointed Leaves, and 
blue Flowers. 

3. Polygala foliis lanceolatis brevibus. 
Bocc. Muf. Milkwort with (hort lpear-(haped 
Leaves. 
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4. Polygala montana minima myrtifolid' 
Inft. R. H. The lead mountain Milkwort* 
with a Myrtle-leaf 

5. Polygala Cretica vulgari fimilis , flore 
albtdo longiore. fount. Cor. Milkwort of Crete 
like the common Sort, with a longer whitifli 
Flower. 

6. Polygala orientalis fupina my rtifolia, 
flore cosruleo. fourn. Cor. Low Eaftern Milk¬ 
wort, with a Myrtle-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

7. Polygala orient alis lint folia, flore magno 
albo. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Milkwort, with a 
Flax-leaf^ and a large white Flower. 

8. Polygala orientalis linifolia,flore magno 
purpureo. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Milkwort, wirh 
a Flax-leaf, and a large purple Flower. 

9. Polygala Lufitanica frutefeens , magno 
flore, foliis minimis. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Por¬ 
tugal Milkwort, with a large Flower, and very 
fmall Leaves. 

10. Polygala Africana frutefeens angufti- 
folia major. Oldenl. Greater (hrubby African 
Milkwort, with a narrow Leaf. 

11. Polygala Africana, lini folio, magno 
flore. Oldenl. African Milkwort, with a Flax- 
leaf, and a large Flower. 

12. Polygala Virginiana,foliis oblongis, flo- 
ribus in tbryfo candidis, radice alexipbarmaca. 
Milkwort of Virginia, with oblong Leaves, 
and white Flowers, growing in a loofc Spike, 
whofe Root is alexipharmac, commonly call’d 
fbe Senegaw Rattle-fnake-root. 

13. Polygala carulea Americana, anguftis 
Z 3 denfioribus foliis, vulgo Clin-clin. FeuilUe. 
Blue American Milkwort, with narrow Leaves, 
commonly call’d by the Indians, Clin-clin. 

14. Polygala rubra Virginiana, fpicaparva 
compaCla. Banift. Red Virginian Milkwort, with 
a fmall compad Spike. 

15. Poly gala fpicata rubra major, foliis 
& caulibus cosrulefcentibus. Banift. Greater red 
(piked Milkwort, with blui(h Leaves and Stalks. 

16. Poly g ala f. FlosAmbarvalis Virginiana, 
floribus luteis in caput oblongum congeftis. Banift. 
Virginian Milkwort, with yellow Flowers col- 
leded into an oblong Head. 

17. Polygala quadrifolia f. cruciata, flo¬ 
ribus ex 'viridi rubentibus, in globum compaCiis. 
Banift. Four-leav’d Milkwort, with reddifh- 
green Flowers, growing in a compad Globe. 

18. Poly gala quadrifolia minor Virginiana, 
fpica parva rubenti. Banift. Smaller four-leav’d 
Virginian Milkwort, with a (mall reddilh Spike. 

19. Polygala Mariana,anguftiore folio,flore 
purpureo. Pluk. Mantif. Narrow-leav’d Milk¬ 
wort o(Maryland, with a purple Flower. 

20. Poly gal a Mariana quadrifolia minor, 
fpica parva albicante. Pluk. Mantif. Smaller 
four-leav’d Milkwort of Maryland, with a (mail 
whitifli Spike. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned are low 
Plants, wich grow in Spain, Italy , and the 
South of France j as are alfo the fifth, fixth. 
feventh, and eighth Sorts, which were diu 
covered by Dr. foumefort in the Levant. 
Thefe are hardy Plants, which will live in the 
open Air in this Country, and may be propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, in the fame manner as the 
common Sort 
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The ninth and tenth Sorts are fhrubby 
Plants, which are preferved in fome curious 
Gardens, for Variety. Thefe may be alfo pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which fhould be lown on a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they (hould be tran£ 
planted into feparate Pots filled with frelh 
light Earth, and then plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again, obferving to Ihade them from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; afcer which 
time they (hould have a large Share of fre(h 
Air in warm Weather, and muft be frequently 
watered. About the Middle of May thefe 
Plants fhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees ; in June they may be placed 
abroad in a fheltered Situation, where they 
may remain during the Summer-feafon ; and 
in Autumn they muft be removed into the 
Grcen-houfe, and managed as hath been di¬ 
rected for the fifth Sort mentioned in the former 
Volume of ‘The Gardeners Dictionary. Thefe 
Plants, continuing a long time in Flower, are 
worthy of a Place in every curious Garden, 
for the fake of Variety. 

The eleventh Sort is a Native of the Cape 
of Good Hope ; and the thirteenth grows on the 
Mountains in the Kingdom of Chili in the 
Spanijb Wefl-Indies , where it is ufed by the 
Indians , tp cure Pleurifies, and^all Complaints 
of the Side. Thefe two Sorts are of low Growth, 
feldom rifing higher than the common Sort; 
but are too tender to live in the open Air in 
England j wherefore they fhould be planted in 
Pots, and preferved in the Green-houfe in 
Winter. Thefe may be propagated by Seeds, 
as the two former Sorts. 

Ali the other Sorts, being Natives of Vir¬ 
ginia^ Maryland , New-England , and feveral 
other Places in the North of America , are 
hardy enough to live in the open Air in Eng¬ 
land, provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation, and on a light Soil. Thefe are very 
pretty Plants, and require very little Trouble 
to cultivate them $ for after they are come up 
from Seeds, the only Care they require, is, to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and in very dry 
Weather to water them while they are young; 
fageaufe when they have obtained Strength, 
they will not be in much Danger of fullering 
by Droughtj for the Roots, running pretty 
deep inpo the Ground, will find Nourifhment 
to lupport them. 

The Root of the twelfth Sort hath been 
much ufed by the Senegmv Indians , to cure the 
Bite of the Rattle-fnake ; which, if taken in 
time, is an infallible Remedy. And of late 
Years it hath been ufed by the Inhabitants of 
Virginia , in many Difbrders which are occa¬ 
sioned by a thick fizy Blood : fc that the Root 
of this Plant, when its Virtues are fully known, 
may become one of the moft ufeful Medicines 
yet difeovered. The thirteenth Sort, by the 
Account which Per* FeuillJe gives of it, par¬ 
takes of the fame Qualities with this, tho* the 
Indians ufe it differently ; for he lays, they 
make a Deco&ion of the Plant, which they 
drink to cure the Pain of the Side; whereas the 
Stntgaw Indians ufe the Root of the twelfth 
Sort, which they powder, and generally carry 


about them, when they travel in the Woods, 
left they fhould be bit by the Rattle-fnake j 
and whenever this happens, they take a 
Quantity of the Powder inwardly, and apply 
fome of it to the Part bitten j which is a fure 
Remedy. 

POLYGONATUM; SolomonVfeal. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 
arc; 

x. PotVGONATuM latifolium maximum. 
C. B. P. The greateft broad-leav’d Solomon V 
feal. 

2 . Polygon atum lati folium, bellebori albi 
foliis. C.B.P. Broad-leav’d SolomonVfeal, 
with Leaves like the white Hellebore. 

3. Polygonatum lati folium, flore majort 
odoro. C. B. P. Broad-leav’d SolomonVfeal, 
with a large fweet Flower. 

4. Polygonatum orientate lat folium, flora 
parvo. Tourn. Tor. Eaftcrn broad-leav’d Solo¬ 
monVfeal, with a fmall Flower. 

5. Polygonatum angttftifolium non ramo- 
fum. C. R. P. Narrow-leav’d unbranched So¬ 
lomonVfeal. 

6. Polygonatum anguft folium ramoflum. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav’d branching Solomon’s 
feal. 

7. Polygonatum Americanum fcandens aU 
tijjimum, foliis tamni. Plum. The talleft climb¬ 
ing American SolomonVfeal. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow very tall, 
provided they are planted in a pretty good 
Soil. In a moift Seafbn it is common for thefe 
to be upward of three Feet high ; whereas 
the ordinary Sort feldom riles above half that 
Height. The Leaves of thefe Sorts are alfb 
very large, fo that they make a handfotne 
Appearance in the Borders of large Gardens. 

The third Sort hath broader Leaves than 
the common Sort, but doth not grow much 
higher. The Flowers of this Sort, being larger, 
and having an agreeable Scent, render it wor¬ 
thy of a Place in large Gardens. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Dodor 
Tournefort in the Levant, but is not common 
in Europe : this hath a broader Leaf than the 
common Sort, and the Flower is much finaller. 
It is preferved in fome curious Botanic Gar¬ 
dens, for the lake of Variety. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts are very different 
from either of the former : thefe have four or 
five Leaves, produced at each Joint, which 
are much longer and narrower than thofe of 
the common Sort, lb that they make a very 
different Appearance; therefore fhould be al¬ 
lowed a Place in large Gardens, for the fake of 
Variety. 

All thefe Sorts are as hardy as the common 
SolomonVfeal, and may be propagated by 
parting of their Roots, in the fame manner as 
is direded in the former Volume of Tib* Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary, for the common Sort. 

The feventh Sort is a Native of the warmeft 
Parts of America , where it grows in the 
Woods, and climbs on whatever Trees grow 
near it ; by the Help of which it rifes to a 
great Height. This produces its Flowers in 
long Bunches, fomewhat like the black Briony. 

The 
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The Seeds of this Plant were fent from Cam- 
fecby by Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon. This 
Plant muft be preferved in Stoves, otherwife 
it will not live thro* the Winter in this Coun¬ 
try : it may be propagated by Seeds, which 
lhould be Town on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be treated in the fame manner as 
hath been direfted for Diofcorea : with which 
Management this Plant will thrive, and pro¬ 
duce Flowers in this Country. 

POPULUS; The Poplar-tree. 

To thi t Article mnft be added ; 

Populus nigra Caroliniana , folio maxima, 
gemmis balfamum oderatiffimum fundentibus. 
Catesb. The Carolina black Poplar, with the 
largeft Leaf, from whole Buds ifTues a very 
fweet Balfam. 

This Sort of Poplar-tree grows by the Sides 
of Rivers, and in other moilt Places, in Soutb- 
Carohna , where it rifes to be a very large 
Tree. The young Branches of this Tree are 
commonly angular, fometimes having three, 
and at other times four Angles. The Leaves 
are much broader, and are not fo pointed as 
thofe of the common black Poplar. The Buds 
of the Leaves are very large ; and in the 
Spring, juft before they pulh, there ifTues out 
of them a very fweet Balfam. 

Altho’ this Tree is a Native of a much 
warmer Country than England , yet it is hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our Winters in 
the open Air » and may be propagated by Cut¬ 
tings, in the fame manner as the common black 
Poplar. The beft Time to plant thefe Cuttings 
is in the Beginning of March j they {hould 
be about a Foot or fourteen Inches long, 
and (hould be planted fix or eight Inches in the 
Ground. If the Spring (hould prove dry, they 
muft be frequently watered until they have 
made Roots; after which time they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. Thefe Cuttings will be rooted 
enough to bear tranfplanting in one Year j and 
the March following they flionld be removed, 
and planted either in a Nurfery, where they 
may be trained up to Stems, or in the Places 
where they are defigned to remain, which muft 
be in a moift Soil, where they will grow to be 
large Trees; and being intermixed with other 
Trees of the fame Growth, will make an agree¬ 
able Diverfity. 

PSEUDO-ACACIA; Falfe-Acacia. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Pseudo-Acacia Americana r, flore pyra- 
ntidato coccineo. Plum. Cat. Falfe-Acacia of 
America , with fcarlet Flowers, growing in a 
Pyramid. 

2. Pseudo-Acacia Americana , filiquis ala - 
tis. Plum. Cat. Falfe-Acacia of America, with 
winged Pods. 

3. Ps evt>0”Acacia Americana latifolia, flo- 
ribus purpureis. Plum. Cat. Falfe-Acacia of 
America, with a broad Leaf, and purple 
Flowers. 

4. Pseudo-Acacia Americana ingens,fruCltt 
coccineo, nigra macula notato. Plum. Cat. Falfe- 
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Acacia of America, with a fcarlet Fruit, marked 
with black Spots. 

5. Pseudo-Acacia Americana, fraxini fo- 
lio, floribus •violaceis. Plum. Cat. Falfe-Acacia 
of America, with an Afh-leaf, and violet- 
coloured Flowers. 

The firft, third, and fifth Sorts grow plen¬ 
tifully about Cartbagena in New Spain, as alfb 
at Campecby : in both thefe Places they were 
obferved by the late Dr. William Ilouftonn, 
who fent Seeds of thefe Kinds to England. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in all the 
Low-lands of Jamaica, and is called by the 
Inhabitants Dogwood. The Bark of this Tree, 
bruifed and thrown into (landing Waters, 
where Fifh are, will intoxicate them lor a 
time, fo that they turn up their Bellies, and 
float on the Surface of the Water j by which 
Method the Indians and Negroes take great 
Quantities of Fifh, which, when caught by this 
Method, are efteemed very wholfome. 

The fourth Sort is alfo pretty common in 
mod of the Englijh Settlements in the Weft- 
Indies ; and in the Spanijb Weft-Indies it is very 
common. The Seeds of this Tree are of a 
beautiful fcarlet Colour, having a large black 
Spot on the Eye. This was formerly brought 
into England by the Name of Auacock. 

All thefe Sorts of Fall'c-Acacia, being very 
tender Plants, will not thrive in this Country, 
unlefs they are preferved in Stoves. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which (hould be 
fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; and when the Plants are come 
up, they fhould be each tranfplanted into a 
feparate Pot filled with rich Earth, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed, being careful to (hade 
them until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they fhould have frelh Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day, in proportion to 
the Warmth of the Seafon j and they muft be 
frequently watered in warm Weather. With 
this Management the Plants will make good 
Progrefs j fo that towards the End of July 
they will have filled the Pots with their Roots ; 
when they fhould be fhifted into other Pots 
fomewhat larger, and may be plunged into the 
Hot-bed again, where they may remain ’till 
towards Michaelmas, when they fhould bo 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed, where thev muft be kept warm 
during the Winter-feafon, and (hould be fre¬ 
quently refrefhed with Water: but it muft be 
given to them in fmall Quantity in cold 
Weather. The following Spring thefe Plants 
(hould be fhifted into frefh Earth; and if they 
have made good Progrefs, they will require 
Pots a little larger than the former. The Hot¬ 
bed in the Stove fhould alfo be refrefhed with 
fome new Tan at this Seafon, to renew its 
Heat, and the Plants plunged therein; which 
will caufe them to pufh early in the Summer, 
fo that they will have Time to make good 
Progrefs before Winter. During the Summer* 
feafon the Plants fhould have a large Share 
of free Air in warm Weather, and require 
Plenty of Water; their Leaves fhould alfo be 
frequently wafhed, to cleanfe them from Filth, 

Other- 
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otherwife they will not grow very faft. In 
two or three Years thefe Plants will produce 
their Flowers, when they will make an agree¬ 
able Variety amongft other tender Exotic 
Plants in the Stove. 

The Seeds of the fourth Sort are fo hard, as 
often to remain a whole Year in the Ground, 
before the Plants appear, efpecially if the Earth 
in the Pots be not conftantly watered ; fo that 
if the Pots are not preferved in a proper Tem¬ 
perature of Heat in Winter, the Seeds will rot: 
therefore the beft Method to make the Seeds 
vegetate in a fhort time, is, to lay them under 
a Pot of Earth in the Tan-bed, as hath been 
directed for the Bonduc , and other hard Indian 
Seeds. 

PTARMICA ; Sneezwort. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Ptarmica incana buniilis, joins lacini- 
atis, abfintbii cemttlis. II. L. Dwarf hoary 
Sneezwort, with jagged Leaves, refembling 
Wormwood. 

2. Ptarmica Alpina, foliis avguftis, par- 
titn ferratis, partim integris. Boc. Muf. Alpine 
Sneezwort, with narrow Leaves, part of which 
are fawed on their Edges, and the other part 
are whole. 

3. Ptarmica Crctica frutefeens, fantolince 
facie. Injl. K.H. Shrubby Sneezwort ol Crete, 
with the Appearance of Lavender-cotton. 

4. Ptarmica orientalis, foliis criftatis. 
Zourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, with crefted 
Leaves. 

5. Ptarmica orientalis, foliis criflatis lon- 
gioribus, & capitulis majonbus. Z’ourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Sneezwort, with longer crefted Leaves, 
and larger Heads. 

6. Ptarmica orientalis , fantolince folio , 
fore majore. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, 
with a Lavender-cotton-leaf, and a larger 
Flower. 

7. Ptarmica orientalis , fantolince folio , 
fiore minore. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, 
with a Lavender-cotton-leaf, and a fmaller 
Flower. 

8. Ptarmica orientalis , foliis tanaceti in- 
canis, fiore aureo. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneez¬ 
wort, with hoary Tanfey-leaves, and a golden 
Flower. 

9. Ptarmica orientalis, foliis tanaceti in- 
canis, femifiofeulis florum pallide luteis.. Z’ourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanfey- 
leaves, whole Half-florets are of a pale-yellow 
Colour. 

10. Ptarmica orientalis, foliis tanaceti in - 
cants, femifiofeulis florum brevioribus. Z’ourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, with hoary Tanfey- 
leaves, whofe Half-florets are very fhort. 

11. Ptarmica orientalis , fantolince folio , 
radice repente. Eaftern Sneezwort, with a 
Lavender-cotton-leaf, and a creeping Root. 

12. Ptarmica orientalis , tanaceti folio 13 
facie, fiore minimo. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneez¬ 
wort, with the Leaf and Face of Tanfey, and 
the leaft Flower. 

13. Ptarmica orientalis incana, foliis 
pennatis, femifiofeulis florum <vix confpicuis. 
Zourn. Cor. Hoary Eaftern Sneezwort, with 


winged Leaves, and the Half-florets fcarcely 
difcernible. 

14. Ptarmica orientalis, foliis argenteis 
conjugatis. Z’ourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneezwort, with 
filvery conjugated Leaves. 

All thele Sorts of Ptarmica are hardy enough 
to endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
in the open Air, provided they are planted in 
a dry lean Soil; for when they are in a moift 
rich Soil, they grow very luxuriant in the 
Summer, and are filled with Juice, which ren¬ 
ders them lefs capable to refill the Cold, than 
when they are more Hunted and woody j and 
they make a much better Appearance when 
they grow flowly, than if they were greatly 
encouraged in their Growth ; becaufe they ap¬ 
pear more hoary, and produce a great Num¬ 
ber of Flowers. 

They may be all (except the eleventh Sort) 
propagated by Cuttings in the Summer Months, 
which ftiould be planted in a fhady Border of 
frelh Earth, and muft be conftantly watered 
until they have taken Root j after which time 
they will require no farther Care, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds until Michaelmas, 
when they fhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranfplantcd where they arc defigned to remain; 
which muft be done fo early in the Autumn, 
that they may have Time to get new Roots 
before the Froft comes on, otherwife they will 
be in Danger of differing greatly. The eleventh 
Sort, propagating itfelf by its creeping Roots 
very faft, muft be confined ; otherwife it will 
fpread, and intermix with whatever Plants 
grow near it. This is alfo a very hardy Plant j 
but being of humble Growth, makes no very 
good Figure in a Garden; therefore is feldom 
preferved, but by thole Perfons who are curi¬ 
ous in Botany, for the fake of Variety. 

Altho’ thefe Plants do not produce very 
beautiful Flowers, yet they may-be difpoled in 
large Gardens, fo as to make a very agreeable 
Diverfity ; for their hoary Leaves of different 
Shapes, when intermixed with other hardy 
Plants of the fame Growth, on fmall Hillocks, 
will have a pretty Effedt ‘ and as they retain 
their Leaves all the Winter, at that Seafon 
they add to the Variety : and in Summer, when 
their Flowers are produced, they alter the Pro- 
fpedfc fo as to be very agreeable. 

They are all of them low Plants: the talleft 
and moft fhrubby of them feldom riles above 
two Feet high, and the others not half fo high ; 
fb that they fhould not be mixed with larger 
Plants, becaufe thofe would overbear and de- 
ftroy them. When thefe Plants are well rooted, 
they require no other Culture, but to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; for their Roots will 
abide many Years, provided they are not de- 
ftroyed by very fevere Frofts, which feldom 
happen in England. 

PULMONARIA; Lungwort. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Pulmonaria •vulgaris latifclia, fiore 
albo. Inft. R. H. Common broad-leav’d Lung¬ 
wort, with a white Flower. 

2. Pulmonaria Alpina,foliismollibus fitb- 
rctundis, fiore cccrulco. Inft. R. H. Alpine Lung¬ 
wort, 
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wort, with fofc roundilh Leaves, and a blue i. Pulsatilla folio tenuius incifo, &/lore 
Flower. minore , five palufiris. C B. P. Marlh Palque- 

3. Pulmonaria anguftifolia , coeruleo flore. flower, with fine-cut Leaves, and a l’maller 
7 . B- Narrow-leav’d Lungwort, with a blue Flower. 


Flower. 

4. Pulmonaria Alpina, anguftofolio, Ita- 
lica. Bocc. Muf Narrow-leav’d Alpine Lung¬ 
wort. 

5. Pulmonaria mitis, fragarix odore. 
Bocc. Muf. Mild Lungwort lmelling like 
Strawberries. 

6 . Pulmonaria Cretica annua, calyce ve- 
ficario. Inft.R..H. Annual Lungwort of Candy, 
with a bladder Flower-cup. 

7. Pulmonaria vindi, fubrotundo, non 
maculato fo’h. Boc. Muf Green Lungwort, 
with aroundilh unfpotted Leaf! 

8. Pulmonaria Cbia, ecbii folio verru- 
cofo, calyce veftcario , flore albo. fourn. Cor. 
Lungwort of the I (land Sc to, with a warted 
Vipers-buglofs-leaf, a bladder’d Flower-cup, 
and a white Flower. 

9. Pulmonaria Lesbia, ecbii folio verru - 
cofo calyce veficario, flore caruleo. fount. Cor. 
Lungwort of Lesbos , with a warted Vipers- 
buglofs-leaf, a bladder’d Flower-cup, and a 
blue Flower. 

10. Pulmonaria oriental is, calyce vefi¬ 
cario, folds ecbii , flore purpureo infundibuli- 
formi. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Lungwort, with a 
bladder’d Flower-cup, a Vipers-buglofs-leaf, 
and a purple funnel-lhaped Flower. 

11. Pulmonaria orientalis, calyce vefi¬ 
cario, folds ecbii, flore albo infundibuliformi. 
fourn. Cor. Eaftern Lungwort, with a blad¬ 
der’d Flower-cup, a Vipers-buglofs-leaf, and 
a white funnel-lhaped Flower. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, fifth and 
feventh Sorts, are abiding Plants, which may 
be propagated by parting their Roots: the 
belt time for doing this is in Autumn, that 
they may be rooted before the Froft comes 
on. They (hould have a lhady Situation, 
and a frelh undunged Soil, in which they 
will thrive better than in a rich Soil. 

The other Sorts, being annual, are propa¬ 
gated only by Seeds. The beft time to fow 
thefe is in Autumn, foon after they are ripe j 
for the Plants will refill the Cold of our Win¬ 
ters very well; by this means they will flower ear¬ 
ly the following Summer, and good Seeds may 
be obtained ; whereas thofe which are fown in 
the Spring, do fometimes mifearry. Thefe 
Seeds Ihould be fown where they are defigned 
to remain ; for the Plants do not fucceed very 
well when they are tranfplanted. When the 
Plants come up, they require no other 
Culture, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and where they are too clofe, to thin them. If 
thele Plants are permitted to Icatter their 
Seeds, they will come up, and be better than 
when they are fown. All thefe Plants are 
preferved by the Curious in Botany, but 
having no great Beauty, they are not often 
kept in other Gardens. 

PULSATILLA, Pafque-flower. . 

To this Article mull be addedj 
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2. Pulsatilla folio tenuius incifo, feu pa¬ 
lufiris, flore dilutiore. H. R. Par. Marlh Pafque- 
flower, with a fine-cut Leaf^ and a paler 
Flower. 

3. Pulsatilla apii folio, vernalis, flore 
majore. C. B. P. Spring Pafque-flower, with a 
Smallage-leaf, and a larger Flower. 

4 Pulsatilla apii folio, vernalis, flore 
minore. C- B. P. Spring Palque-flower, with a 
Smallage-leaf, and a fmaller Flower. 

5. Pulsatilla apii folio autumnalis. C. B. P. 
Smallage-leav’d Pafque-flower, of the Au¬ 
tumn. 

6. Pulsatilla folio anemones fecundx, 
five fubrotundo. C. B. P. Pafque-flower with 
a roundilh Leaf 

7. Pulsatilla Pyrenaica, florealbo dup'.ici. 
H. R. Par. Pafque-flower of the Pyrenees , 
with a double white Flower. 

8. Pulsatilla lutea, paflinacx fylveftris 
folio. C. B. P. Yellow Palque-flower, with a 
wild Parfnip-leaf. 

9. Pulsatilla orientalis, tenuijfime divifa 

villofa, flore rubro. fount. Cor. Eaftern 

Palque-flower, with a hairy finely-divided 
Leaf, and a red Flower. 

10. Pulsatilla Africana, multifido flore, 
apii folio rigido. Raii Supp. African Pafque- 
flower, with a multifid Flower, and a ftiff Smal¬ 
lage-leaf. 

All thele Sorts (except the laft) are very 
hardy Plants, which may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the fame manner as is dire&ed in 
theformer Volume of fbe Gardeners Dictionary. 
Thefe Ihould have a pretty ftrong loamy Soil, 
and a moift Situation, where they will thrive, 
and produce their Flowers. 

The laft Sort is a tender Plant, which mull 
be (heltered in Winter, otherwise it will not 
live in this Climate. This is alio propagated 
by Seeds, which Ihould be fown loon after it is 
ripe, in Boxes or Pots, which Ihould be placed 
in a lhady Situation, and frequently refrelhed 
with Water. In Autumn the Plants will come 
up, when they Ihould be removed into a Situa¬ 
tion where they may have more Sun, and 
in dry Weather they mull be frequently 
watered. Towards the middle or latter End of 
October, when the Nights begin to be cold, the 
Plants mull be removed, and placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, where they may be lereened 
from hard Frofts; but in mild Weather they 
Ihould have as much free Air as poflible. 
In the following Spring, the Plants (hould be 
tranfplanted each into a leparate Pot filled 
with frelh undunged Earth, and placed where 
they may enjoy the morning Sun, where 
they Ihould remain all the Seafon while they 
are expofed; and in dry Weather they mull 
be frequently watered; and every Winter 
they Ihould be (heltered under a Frame as 
before: with this Management the Plants will 
thrive and flower every Year, and fometimes 
produce good Seeds. 

F f f PYROLA, 
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PYROLA, Winter-green. 

The Cbarafters are j 

It hath a rofe-Jbaped Flower, confifting of 
feveral Leaves, which are placed circularly: 
out of wbofe Cup rifes the Pointal ending in a 
Probofcis, which afterwards turns to a roundifh 
Fruit , which is cbaneUed, generally umbel - 
lated, and confifting of five Cells , which are 
commonly full of fmall Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great 
round-leav’d Winter-green. 

2. Pyrola rotundifolia minor. C. B. P- 
Small round-leav’d Winter-green. 

3. Pyrola folio mucronato ferrato. C. B . P 
Winter-green with a pointed Leaf, lawed on 
the Edges. 

4. Pyrola frutefcens, arbuti folio. C. B. P 
Shrubby Winter-green, with an Arbutus- 
leaf 

The firft Sort grows wild in many Places in 
the North of England, on mofly Moors and 
Heaths, as allb in lhady Woods; lo that it is 
very difficult to prelerve in Gardens, in the 
Southern Parts. 

The other three Sorts are Natives of the 
Hills, in Germany, Italy and Hungary. Thele 
are all of them very difficult to cultivate in 
Gardens; for as they grow on very cold 
Hills, and in a mofly moorifh Soil, lo, when 
they are removed to a better Soil, and in 
a warmer Situation, they feldom continue 
long. 

The beft time to tranfplant thele Plants into 
Gardens, is about Michaelmas ; when they 
ihould be taken up with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and planted in a fhady Situation, and 
on a moift undunged Soil, where they Ihould 
be frequently watered in dry Weather, other- 
wile they will not thrive. Some of thele 
Plants may be planted in Pots, which Ihould 
be filled with Earth as nearly refembling that 
in which they naturally grow as poflible; 
and place them in a fhady Situation, where, 
if they are conftantly watered in dry Weather, 
they will thrive very well. 

The Leaves of the firft Sort are fhaped like 
thofe of the Pear-tree , from whence the Name 
was given to it; thele Leaves are of a deep 
green Colour, and continue moft part of 
the Year; but there is no great Beauty in their 
Flowers, tho’ for Variety they are admitted 
into many curious Gardens. 

The firft Sort is ordered by the College of 
Phyficians to be uled in Medicine, and is 
generally brought over from Switzerland, 
among other vulnerary Plants; amongft which 
Clals this Plant is ranged, and by lome hath 
been greatly commended. 

PYRUS, The Pear-tree. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. L’Aurate, i. e. The Aurate, is an ex¬ 
cellent Pear; it ripens the middle of July. It 
is a large Pear lhaped like the Mulcat, but is 
red on the Side next the Sun; this is at pre- 
fent very rare in England. 

9 . L’Eparque, ou Beau-pres ent, i. e. The 


fine Prelent; it is alio called Saint Samfon. 
This is a large long green Pear, with a Blufh 
of Red next the Sun. The Flefh is breaking, it 
hath a very long Stalk, and ripens the Be¬ 
ginning of Auguft. 

3. Le Rousselette de Reims, is an ex¬ 
cellent Pear, about the Size of the Katharine , 
or a little larger; it is ruflet on the Side next 
the Sun, and of a brownifh yellow Colour 
on the other Side. It ripens the End of 
Auguft. 

4. L’Epike d’Ete, i. e. ZheSummer Suborn. 
This is a large long Pear, with a fmooth green 
Skin: the Flefh is melting, and lomewhat per¬ 
fumed. This is placed amongft the good 
Pears. It ripens the Beginning of September. 

5. La Poire d’Oeuf, i.e. The Egg Pear, 
lo named from the Figure of its Fruit, which 
is lhaped like an Egg. This is a large good 
Pear of a greenifh Colour, ftriped with Red on 
the Side next the Sun; the Flelh is tender and 
half-buttery, and hath a high Flavour. This 
comes from Germany , where it is greatly 
efteemed. It ripens the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

6 . L’Orange Tueippee. The Orange 
ifulip is a large round Pear, which is very 
red on the Side next the Sun, but greenifh 
on the other Side; the Flefh is half-breaking, 
and a little ftony, but hath an agreeable 
Flavour: it ripens the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

7. La Mansuette. This Pear greatly re- 
lembles the U'inter Boncretien in its Fruit, 
Wood and Leaves, but is Imaller at the Eye. 
It is half-breaking, and hath an agreeable 
Flavour: it ripens the End of September. This 
Pear is greatly efteemed in Flanders. 

8. Le Muscat d’Alemagne, i.e. The 
German Mulcat. This is an excellent Pear, more 
long than round, of the Shape of the Winter- 
royal; but is left toward the Eye, and is 
more ruflet, and of a red Colour next the 
Sun; it is buttery, melting, and a little musky. 
This is in Eating in March , April, and lome- 
times in May, if it keeps lo long. 

9. ' La Bergamotte d’Hollande, i. e . 
The Holland's Bergamot: it is large and round, 
of the Shape of the ordinary Bergamot. The 
Colour is greenifh, the Flefh is half-buttery 
and tender; the Juice is highly-flavoured. 
This is a very good Fear, and will keep till 
May. 

10. La Poire de Naples, i.e. The Pear 
of Naples. This is a pretty large, long, greenifh 
Pear; the Flefh is half-breaking, the Juice is 
Iweet, and a little vinous. It is in Eating in 
March. I am in Doubt whether this Pear is 
not in lome Places taken for a Saint Germain; 
for there is a Pear in lome Gardens, very like 
the Saint Germain, which will keep till April, 
and this Pear agrees with the Chara&ers of 
that. 

The Method of planting and pruning of 
Pears being fully exhibited in the former Vo¬ 
lume of the Gardeners Dillionary, I fhall not 
repeat it in this Place. 

QUERCUS, 
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Q UERCUS, The Oak-tree. 

To this Article muft be added; 
Quercus parva , five Pbagus Grxcorum , 
& Efculus Plinii. C. B. P. The fweetOak. 

2. Quercus calyce bifpidoy glande minore. 
C. B. P. Oak with final) Acorns, having 
a prickly Cup. 

3. Quercus Burgundiaca , calyce bifpido. 
C. B. P* The Burgundy Oak, whole Acorns 
have prickly Cups. 

4. Quercus pedem vix fuperans. C. B.P. 
Dwarf Oak. 

5. Quercus foliis molli lanugine pubefeen- 
tibus. C B. P. Oak with loft woolly Leaves. 

6. Quercus gallam exigua nucis magnitu- 
dine ferens. C.B. P. Oak which bears finall 
Galls not larger than Nuts. 

7. Quercus foliis muricatis, non lattugi- 
uofisy gallafuperiori fimili. C. B. P. Oak with 
prickly Leaves, which are not woolly, bearing 
Galls like the former. 

8. Quercus foliis muricatis , minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller Oak, with prickly Leaves. 

9. Quercus lattfolia, magno fruffu, calyce 
tuberculis obfit0. Zourn. Cor. Broad-leav’d Oak, 
with large Acorns, whole Cups are befet with 
Tubercle* 

10. Quercus orientalis , glande cylindri- 
formiy longo pediculo infidente. Zourn. Cor. 
Eaftem Oak, with cylindrical Acorns growing 
on long Foot-ftalks. 

11. Quercus orientaliSy caftattest folio , 
glande recondita in cupula craffa & fquamofa. 
Zourn. Cor . Eaftem Oak, with a Chelnut-lcaf, 
whole Acorns are clolely fhut up in a thick 
Icaly Cup. 

12 Quercus orientalis angufi folia, glande 
minoriy cupula crinita. Zourn. Cor. Eaftern Oak, 
with a narrow Leaf, and a fmaller Acorn, 
whofc Cup is hairy. 

13. Quercus orientalis latifolia, glande 
maxima , cupula crinita • Zourn. Cor. Eaftem 
Oak, with a broad Leaf, and the largeft Acorn, 
whole Cup is hairy. 

14. Quercus orientalis latifolia , foliis ad 
cofiam pulcbre incifis , glande maximay cupula 
crinita . Zourn. Cor. Eaftern broad-Ieav’d Oak, 
whole Leaves are finely cut to the Stalks, and 
a very large Acorn, whole Cup is hairy. 

15. Quercus orientalis , folio fubrotundo 
minoriy glande magnaftriata. Z’ourn.Cor. Eaftern 
Oak, with a fmaller roundilh Leaf, and a large 
ftriated Acorn. 

16. Quercus orientalis , folio fubrotundoy 
leviter tnctfoy fruClu minors cylindriformi. 
Zourn. Cor. Eaftem Oak, with a roundilh 
Leaf, lightly cut in, and a fmaller cylindrical 
Fruit. 

17. Quercus an potiitSy Hex Marilandica, 
folio longo angufio faheis. Rais Htft • The 
fwamp willow Oak of Maryland. 
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18. Quercus fempervirensy foliis dbloHgis 
non finuatis. Banift. Live Oak. 

19. Quercus (forte') Marilandica t folio 
trifidOy ad faffafras accedente. Raii Hifi. The 
black Oak of Maryland. 

20. Querc vs folio non ferratOy in fummitate 
triangulo. Catesb. Hifi. Nat. Caroltn. The 
Water Oak. 

21. Quercus Carolinienfisy virentibus venis, 
muricata. Catesb. Htft. Nat. Carolin. The white 
Oak of Carolina. 

22. Quercus burn'ilior, falicis folio breviore. 
Catesb. Hifi. Nat. Caroltn. Dwarf Highland 
willow Oak. 

23. Quercus efeuli divifura, foliis am * 
plioribus aculeatis. Pink. Pbyt. Red Oak of 
Maryland. 

24. Quercus Mariana, olex folio , glande 
parva compreffoy ad apiculam eleganter radiato. 
Pluk. Mantif. Swamp Spanijb Oak. 

z$. Quercus Mari an ay muricatis cafianex 
foliis fubtus villofis. Pluk. Mant. Champion 
chefnut Oak of Maryland. 

The eight firft-mentioned Sorts grow on 
the Hills in Spain, Portugal , Germany and 
Hungaryy from whence their Acorns may be 
obtained; which Ihould be fown after the 
manner directed for the common Sorts, in 
the former Volume of Z"be Gardeners Dill io¬ 
nary y for altho’ lome of thele Sorts naturally 
grow in Countries which are warmer than 
England , yet they will thrive as well as the 
common Sort in the open Air. 

The next eight Sorts were dilcovered by 
Dr. Zournefort in the Levanty and feme of the 
Sorts have been introduced into the Englifh 
Gardens, where they thrive, and are as hardy 
as the common Sort. 

The other nine Sorts are Natives of the cold 
Parts of America: moft of them grow in New- 
Englandy Virginia and Maryland^ and other 
Places on the Continent, where the Woods 
have not been cleared. Thefe moft of them 
delight in a Soil which is moift j for in dry 
Land they do not thrive well. They may be 
propagated by fowing their Acorns, after 
the fame manner as the common Sort; but 
as thele muft be procured from America, (there 
being none of thele Trees in England which 
produce Fruit at preftnt) they Ihould be 
put up in Sand, loon after they are ripe, and 
forwarded to England: for all Sorts of Acorns 
are fubjedfc to perilh, if they are not planted, 
or put up in Sand, in a very little time after 
they fall from the Trees: fo that it is more 
difficult to tranfport thele Seeds, than thole of 
moft other Plants. 

When th» Acorns arrive* they Ihould be 
planted as loon as poflible; for if they are 
good, it will be near two Months from the 
time of lowing to the appearing of the Plants; 
and the earlier thefe come up in the Spring, 
the more time they will have to get Strength 
before Winter, arid will be in lefs Danger of 
fuffering from the Cold. For while thele 
Plants are very young and tender, they are 
often injured by levere Froft; tho’ when they 
have obtained Strength, they will endure the 
greateft Cold of our Winters extremely well. 

There- 
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Therefore, if the firft Winter after the Plants 
come up from Acorns, fhould prove very fe- 
vere, it will be proper to Icrecn them from 
the Froft, which may be done by laying fome 
Branches of Oak, with the decayed Leaves 
on them, or fome dry Fern or Furze over them, 
which will prevent the Froft from penetrating 
very deep in the Ground ; and thefe lying 
hollow, will admit a fufficient Quantity of 
Air to the Plants, to prevent tneir taking 
the Mould, which is very injurious to them. 
After the firft Year, thefe Sorts may be treated 
in the fame manner as the common Oak, by 
tranfplantingthem into Nurferies, or the Places 
where they are to remain. 

Thefe Sorts of Oak are all of them infe¬ 
rior to the common Sort of our own Growth, 
in regard to theirTimber; therefore fhould not 
be cultivated for that Purpofe: but as feme of 
them have large beautiful Leaves, they make an 
agreeable Variety, when mixed with other 
Trees in Gardens, and other fmall Plantations. 
And as fome of chefe Sorts are of very humble 
Growth, they may be planted for Under¬ 
wood, in fuch Plantations where they will 
have a good Effe<ft j and many of the Sorts 
continue green throughout the Year, which 
renders them more valuable ; and thofe Sorts 
whofe Leaves are downy underneath, make a 
moft agreeable Profpedt, when view’d at a 
Diftance j for as the Wind turns up the 
Leaves, they appear to be covered over with 
Silver; and thefe Trees rife to a great Height. 
There is one of the fifth Sort growing at Ragnal 
near fucksford in Nottingbamfhire , which is up¬ 
ward of forty Feet high, and produces a great 
Number of Acorns almoft every Year, from 
whence feveral Plants have been railed. But 
thefe Acorns being lo clofely fhut up in their 
Cups, do not ripen well in a cold wet Seafon. 
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The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower conftfting of one Leaf whofe 
lower Part is tubulous, hut the upper Part is 
expanded , and for the moft part divided into 
five Segments ; the Flower is fucceeded by an 
oval Fruit , having but one Cell , which is filled 
with flat cartilaginous Seeds furrounded by a 
Pulp. * 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre¬ 
lent known j ( vizi) 

Randia frutefcens,fpinis bijugis , foliis fub - 
rotundis , floribus albis. Houft. Shrubby Ran¬ 
dia, with Spines growing two at a Joint, 
roundilh Leaves, and white Flowers. This 
Plant is figured and deferibed by Sir Hans 
Sloane, in his Hiftory of Jamaica , under the 
Title of Lycium forte , foliis fubrotundis inte- 
gris , fpinis £? foliis ex adverfo fitis. VoJ. I. 
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s This Shrub grows plentifully about La Vera 
- Cruz, from whence the Seeds were fent by 
n the late Dr. IVilliam Houftoun , who gave this 
e Name to it, in Honour to Mr. Ifaac Rand , a 
s curious Botanift. 

, This Shrub rifes to the Height of ten or 
y twelve Feet in the Country of its Growth 
j and divides into a great Number of Branches* 
f which are always produced by Pairs oppofite 
r as are alio the Leaves and Spines. The 
Flowers are (mail, and of a white Colour, which 
[ are fucceeded by hard oval-lhaped Fruit 
about the Size of a large Spani/b Nut, which is 
i full of flat Seeds inclofed in a loft blackifli 
Pulp. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be 
fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
frefh light Barth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obferving to water the Earth 
frequently to promote the Vegetation of the 
Seeds. When the Plants come up, they mull 
have frelh Air admitted to them every Day, 
when the Weather is warm, and they muft 
be often refrefhed with Water. In about a 
Month’s time after the Plants come up, they 
will be fit to tranfplant; when they Ihould be 
carefully lhaken out of the Pots, and each 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; where they muft be fereened 
from the Sun until they have taken new Root 
after which time they muft have Air and 
Moifture in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seafon. The Plants may remain in the Hot-bed 
till toward Michaelmas , when the Nights begin 
to be cold: at which "time they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into the Stove; and if they are plunged 
into th? Bark-bed, it will greatly forward their 
Growth, tho’ they will live in the dry Stove, 
if they are kept in a moderate Temperature of 
Heat, and are frequently watered. During the 
two firft Seafons while the Plants are young, 
it will be proper to keep them conftantly in 
the Stove (but then their Leaves muft be 
walhed, whenever they contra<ft Filth) j which 
will bring them forward: but after the Plants 
have obtained Strength, they may be erpofed 
every Summer to the open Air, provided they 
are placed in a warm Situation: but in Winter 
they muft be conftantly placed in a Stove, 
and kept in a moderate Warmth; otherwife 
they will not live in this Country. 

The Leaves of this Plant continue green 
throughout the Year, which renders' the Plant 
viluable,becaufe it makes an agreeable Variety 
in the Winter Seafon, when mixed with other 
tender Plants. Sir Hans Sloane found this 
Plant in the Ifland of Barbadoes. 


RAPUNCULUS, Rampions 
The Characters are; 

fthe Flower confifts of one Leaf in its Form 
approaching to a Bell-Jhape j but is fo expanded 
and cut , that it almoft reprefents the Figure of 
a Star, ftbe Pointal is commonly fplit into two 
homed Divifions , and the Flower-cup becomes 
a Fruit , which is divided into three Cells , in - 
clofing many fmall Seeds. 

The 
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The Species are; 

1. Rapunculus fpicatus. C. B. P. Spiked 
Rampion. 

2. Rapunculus fpicatus alb us. C. B. P. 
Spiked Rampion, with a white Flower. 

3. Rapunculus Alpinus co*niculatus. 
C B. P. Horned Rampion of the Alps. 

4. Rapunculus feabiofee capitulo carttleo. 
C. B. P. Rampion with blue fcabious-Iikc 
Heads. 

5. Rapunculus feabiofee capitulo albo. 
C. B. P. Rampion with white fcabious-like 
Heads. 

6. Rapunculus fpicatus , flore flaw fee nte. 
IttJl . R. H. Spiked Rampion, with a yellowilh 
Flower. 

7. Rapunculus Creticus , /e« pyrami- 

dalis altera. C. B. P. Pyramidal Rampion of 
Crete. 

8. Rapunculus folio gramme 0 . Infl. R. H. 
Grafs-leav’d Rampion. 

9. Rapunculus Creticus petromarula, flore 
albo. fount. Cor. Rampion of Crete, with a 
white Flower. 

10. Rapunculus orient alts, foliis anguftis 
dentatis. fount. Cor. Eaftern Rampion, with 
narrow indented Leaves. 

11. Rapunculus orientalis anguflifolius 
multicaulis totus floridus. fount. Cor. Eaftern 
narrow-leav’d Rampion, with many Stalks, 
filled with Flowers. 

12. Rapunculus orientalis , campanulce 
pratenfis folio. fourn.Cor. Eaftern Rampion, 
with a meadow Bell-flower-leaf. 

13. Rapunculus ^.orientalis, foliis longio- 
ribus , afperts Ed rigidis. fount. Cor. Eaftern 
Rampion, with longer rough ftiff Leaves. 

14. Rapunculus orientalis altiffimus, foliis 
glabris & rigidis. fount. Cor. The tailed 
Eaftern Rampion, with fmooth ftiff Leaves. 

15. Rapunculus orientalis, befperidts folio, 
fount. Cor. Eaftern Rampion, with a Dames- 
violct-leaf. 

Thefe are all of them hardy Plants, which 
will thrive in the open Air: they are propa¬ 
gated by Seed, which fhould be (own in 
Autumn; for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till the Spring, they frequently fail. 
Thefe Seeds fhould be iown on a Bed of frefh 
nndunged Earth, where they are defigned to 
remain; for they do not thrive fo well when 
they are tranfplanted. Therefore the beft 
Method is, to make fmall Drills crofs the Bed, 
about eighteen Inches afunder, and fow the 
Seeds therein: then cover them lightly over 
with Earth; for if they are buried too deep, 
they will rot in the Ground. In about a Month 
after the Seeds are fown, the Plants will come 
up; when they fhould be diligently weeded, 
which is all the Care they will require till 
Spring; at which time the Plants fhould be 
thinned where they are too clofe, fo as to 
leave them fix or feven Inches apart in the 
Rows; and afterwards they require no farther 
Attention but to keep them clear from Weeds. 
In June the Plants will flower, and if the 
Summer prove favourable, they will produce 
ripe Seeds. 
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As thefe Plants do not continue above two* 
or three Years, there fhould be Seeds fowri 
every other Year, to continue the Sorts; for 
they are Plants which require little Trouble to 
cultivate them, and their Flowers make a pretty 
Variety in large Gardens; therefore they fhould 
be allowed a Place amongft other hardy 
Flowers. 

RAPUNTIUM, Cardinal Flower. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Rapuntium Americanum, floribus albis* 
Infl. R. H. American Cardinal Flower, with 
white Flowers. 

2. Rapuntium Americanum , coccineo flore , 
litteis albis eleganter pilio. Infl. R. H. American 
Cardinal Flower, with a fcarlet Flower, elegant¬ 
ly ftriped with White. 

3. Rapuntium Americanum altijjimum , 
joins cirfii , flore c virefcente. Plum. Cat. The 
talleft American Cardinal Flower, with Leaves 
like the Melancholy-thiftle, and greenifh 
Flowers. 

4 Rap untium Americanum , foliis cirfii 
lucidis , flore multiplici coccineo conglobato. 
Plum. Cat. American Cardinal Flower, with 
fhining Melancholy-thiftle-leaves, and many 
lcarlet Flowers growing in Clufters. 

5. R apuntIum Americanum, tracbelii 
folio , flore purpurafeente. Plum. Cat. American 
Cardinal Flower, with a Throatwort-leaf, and 
a purplifh Flower. 

6 . Rapuntium Americanum , foliis oblonfis i 
floribus parvis cceruleis , fpica longiffima. Ame¬ 
rican Cardinal Flower, with oblong Leaves, 
and fmall blue Flowers, growing in a Jong 
Spike. 

7. Rapuntium ureitsSolottieufe. Mor. H.R. 
BlueJf. Burning Cardinal Flower of Blois. 

8. Rapuntium urens, flore purpureo-ccsru- 
leo Infl. R. H. Burning Cardinal Flower, 
with a bluifh-purple Flower. 

9. Rapuntium Africanum minus angufli- 
folium,floreviolaceo. Jnfl.R.I{. Lefler narrow- 
leav’d African Cardinal Flower, with a violet- 
coloured Flower. 

10. Rapuntium JEtbiopicum , violaceo ga- 
leato flore , foliis pinaflri. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flower, with a violet galeated Flower, 
and Leaves like the Pinafter. 

11. Rapuntium Mthiopicum , ccsruleo ga¬ 
le at 0 flore, foliis coronopi. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flower, with a blue galeated Flower, 
atld Leaves like Bucks-horn-plantain. 

12. Rapuntium VEthiopicum, coeruleo ga- 
leato fibre, foliis dentatis. Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian 
Cardinal Flowef, with a blue galeated Flower* 
and indented Leaves. 

13. Rapuntium Canadettfe pumilum, lina- 
rice folio. Sarrac. Low Canady Cardinal Flower, 
with a Toadflax-leaf. 

14. Rapuntium Creticum minimum, bellidis 
folio, flore maculato. fourn. Cor. The leaft 
Cardinal Flowef of Crete , with a Daify-Jeaf^ 
and a fpotted Flower. 

Moft of thefe Sorts are biennial Plants, which 
commonly perifh when they have produced Seed; 
therefore they fhould be fowh every Year, in 
G g g order 
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order to continue a Succeflion of them to 
flower annually. The fifth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which flowers and feeds the fame 
Summer it is fown, and foon after perifhes. 
If the Seeds of this Kind are permitted to 
fcatter in the Pots, and the Pots kept in the 
Stove, the Plants will come up in Autumn, 
and flower early the following Spring. 

The Seeds of the other Sorts fhould be 
fown in Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, and fhould be frequently watered ; other- 
wile the Seeds will remain in the Earth feveral 
Months, before the Plants will appear; and 
fometimes I have known the Seeds remain in 
the Earth a whole Year, and the Plants have 
come up the following Spring. When the 
Plants come up, they fhould be tranfplanted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again to bring them forward; 
but in 'June they fhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by degrees; and toward the End of 
that Month, they may be removed out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
where they may have the morning Sun, and 
muft be conftantly watered in dry Weather. 
In this Place they may remain till October, 
when they fhould be placed under a common 
Hot-bed Frame, where they fhould have as 
much free Air as poflible in mild Weather} 
but muft be covered in frofty Weather, other- 
wife they will not live in this Country. The 
Spring following the Plants muft be fhifted 
into larger Pots, and placed abroad again in 
a fheltercd Situation, and duly watered, other- 
wife they will not flower very ftrong. In 
July the Plants will produce their Flowers, and 
if the Autumn proves favourable, they will per¬ 
fect their Seeds. 

RAUVOLFIA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a fabulous Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf,\ whofc upper Part fpreads open into a 
plain Surface, and is cut into feveral Parts: 
from whofe Cup rifes the Pointal , fixed like a 
Nail, which afterward becomes an almofi globu¬ 
lar foft Fruit, full of Milk, in which are con¬ 
tained one or two bard Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Rauvolfia tetraphylla angufiifolia. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Four-leav’d Rauvolfia, with 
narrow Leaves. 

2. Rauvolfia tetraphylla latifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Four-leav’d Rauvolfia, with broad 
Leaves. 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Father Plumier , who was the Perfon 
that difeovered them in America, in Honour to 
Leonard Ravwolf, who was a curious Botanift, 
and flourilbed about the Year 1583. He travel¬ 
led in the Holy-land , and feveral other Places 
in theEaft, and publifhed his Travels in High- 
Dutch, which were tranflated into Engltjh 
under the Infpe&ion of the great Mr- Ray. 

Thefc Plants grow plentifully at Campechy , 
from whence I received their Seeds, which were 
collected by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon. 


The Seeds of thefe Plants fhould be fown 
in Pots filled with freih Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; for as they 
are very hard, they frequently remain a long 
time in the Ground: therefore when they 
are in Pots, they may be fhifted from one 
Bed to another, as their Heat decays. When 
the Plants come up, they muft be frequent¬ 
ly refrefhed with Water, but it muft not 
be given them in large Quantities; for the 
Plants are fucculent, and full of a milky Juice; 
wherefore they are in Danger of rotting with 
too much Moifture. They fhould alfb have 
Plenty of frefh Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather; and when they are about two Inches 
high, they fhould be tranfplanted each into a 
feparate fmall Pot, filled with frefh light Earth, 
and then plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
obferving to fhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after which time 
they fhould have free Air admitted to them 
every Day, in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon, and they muft be often refrefhed 
with Water. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain till toward Michaelmas , when they 
fhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Tanners Bark, where they muft be 
kept warm, and not have too much Moifture 
in cold Weather, left it rot them. 

As thefe Plants are Natives of very hot 
Countries, they will not live in the open 
Air in England ; therefore they fhould con¬ 
ftantly remain in the Stove: and if they re¬ 
main in the Bark-bed, they will thrive much 
fafter, than when they are placed on Stands 
in a drySc ove. But in the Summer Seafon 
they fhould have a large Share of frefh Air 
admitted to them, and the Leaves of the 
Plants muft be now-and-then wafhed with a 
Sponge, to clear them from the Filth they are 
apt to contrail, which, if fuffered to remain, 
will retard the Growth of the Plants. Where 
this Care is taken of them, they will thrive 
very faft, and the fecond Year will produce 
Flowers, and continue fo to do for many 
Years; but as yet they have not perfected their 
Seeds in England. They may alfo be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, which fhould be laid to dry 
for two or three Days before they are planted ; 
and then fhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them until they have taken Root; after which 
time they may be treated as the feedling 
Plants. 

RESEDA, Baftard-rocket. 

The Characters ire ; 

It bath a polypetalous anomalous Flower , con- 
pofed of feveral diffmilar Petals, out of whofs 
Cup arifes the Pointal, which afterward becomes 
a membranaceous Fruit, for the moft part three 
or four-cornered, oblong, and, as it were cylin- 
draceous, pregnant with roundijh Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

1. Resf.da vulgaris. C.B.P. Common 
Baftard-rocket. 

2. Reseda crifpa Gallic a. Bocc. Rar. PI. 
Curled French Baftard-rocket. 

3. Re- 
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3. Res nn a. latifolia, ftore f.avo. Mor.IIifi. 
Brcud-leav’d Baftard-rockct, with a yellow 
Flower. 

4. Reseda foliis calcitrapx, flore albo. Mor. 
IJ. R. Blxjf. Baftard-rocket with Star-thiftle- 
leaves, and a white Flower. 

5. Reseda minor vulgaris. Juft. R. H- Smal¬ 
ler common Baftard-rocket. 

6. Reseda minor vulgaris, folio minus inc't- 
fo. Infi. R. H. Smaller common Baftard-roc¬ 
ket, with a Leaf lels cut. 

7. Reseda minor vulgaris, foliis integris. 
Infi. R. II. Small common Baftard-rocket, 
with whole Leaves. 

8. Reseda Pyrcnaica, linarix folio glauco. 
Sibol. Bot. Pyrenean Baftard-rocket, with a 
glaucous Toad-flax-leaf. 

The/e Plants are preferved in the Gardens 
of fome Perlons, who are curious in Botany •, 
but at prefent they are not ufed in Medicine. 
They are all of them very hardy Plants, 
which are propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown in the Spring, in an open Bed of 
frelh undunged Earth, in the Place where 
they are defigned to remain ; and when the 
Plants come up, they ftiould be hoed to 
feparatc them where they are too clofe, as 
alfo to deftroy the Weeds. The four firft 
Sorts fhould be allowed eighteen Inches or 
two Feet but the other Sorts, being of lels 
Growth, do not require above half that room. 
The Weeds Ihould be conftantly houghed 
down between the Plants when they arife, 
which is all the Culture the Plants require. 
Some of thefe Plants will flower the fame Year 
they are fown, when they come up early in 
the Spring; but in general they do not flower 
till the fecond Year, when they produce their 
Seeds, and the Plants commonly perilh foon 
after. If the Seeds of thefe Plants are 
permitted to fcatter, the Plants will come up, 
and ftock the Ground, l'o as to become 
Weeds. 

RHAMNUS, The Buckthorn. 

To this Article muft be added j 

1. Rhamnus catbartictts minor, folio Ion - 
giori. Iufi.R.H. Lefler purging Buckthorn, 
with a longer Leaf. 

2. Rhamnus tertius, fiore berbaceo, baccis 
nigris. C. B. P. Cluftus’s third Buckthorn, 
with an herbaceous Flower, and black Berries. 

3. Rhamn vs Hifpanicus, buxifolio ampliore. 
Inf. R. II. Spanfij Buckthorn, with a larger 
Box-leaf. 

4. Rhamnus Hifpanicus, olex folio. Infi. 
R. II. Spanfij Buckthorn, with an Olive- 
leaf. 

5. Rhamnus Hifpanicus, byperici folio. 
Infi. R. II. Spanijb Buckthorn, with a St. 
Johns-wort-leaf. 

6. Rhamnus Creticus, amygdati folio mi » 
nori. fir,urn. Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a 
fmaller Almond-leaf 

7. Rhamnus orientalis, alaternifolio, fiourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Buckthorn, with an Alaternus- 
le?.f. 

8. Rhamnus Creticus, buxi folio minori. 
fiourn. Cor. Candy Buckthorn, with a fmaller 
Box-tree-leaf 


9. Rhamnus orientalis, amygdali folio am¬ 
pliore. c fourn. Cor. Eaftern Buckthorn, with a 
larger Almond-leaf. 

Thefe Plants are all of them Natives of 
warmer Countries than England j but yet they 
are hardy enough to thrive in the open Air 
very well, if they are planted in fheltered Si¬ 
tuations : and as they are Shrubs of moderate 
Growth, they may be admitted to have a Place 
in wildernefs Quarters, where they will live 
under taller Trees, and add to the Variety. 

They may be propagated either by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown ioon after they are ripe ; 
or by laying down the tender Branches, in the 
fame manner as hath been direded in the 
former Volume of c fbe Gardeners Diliionary 
for the common Sort. 

But if thefe Plants are raifed from Seeds, 
they will require a little Care the firft Winter, 
if the Froft fhould prove leverej in which 
Cafe there fhould be fome dry Fern or Oak- 
branches with their Leaves on, laid over them ; 
which will proted them from the Froft, and 
at the fame time admit Air to the Plants, 
to prevent their growing mouldy; which 
oftentimns deftroys the tender Parts of Plants, 
when the Air is too much excluded from 
them. 

The firft Sort here enumerated feldom riles 
above four or five Feet high ; but moft of the 
other Sorts will grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and divide into many Branches, 
fo as to form large Shrubs ; and being different 
in their Leaves from each other, they make an 
agreeable Variety j for which Reafon they are 
preferved by fuch Perfons as delight in hardy 
Trees and Shrubs. 

RHUS, Sumach. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Rhus Americanum, panicula fparfa her - 
bacea, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. Elth. Ame¬ 
rican Sumach, with a loofe herbaceous Panicle, 
and low fmooth Branches. 

2. Rhus folio ulmt. C. B. P. Elm-leav’d 
Sumach. 

The firft of thefe Plants was brought from 
Nortb-Carolina, and I have fince received the 
Seeds of this Kind from Penfylvania, where it 
grows in great Plenty. This Sort doth not 
grow very large, being feldom above fix or 
eight Feet high $ but divides into feveral 
Branches, which grow more regular than moft 
of the other Sorts ; and the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced on the Tops of the Branches, which 
are in very large loofe Panicles, and of a 
yellowifh-green Colour. The tender Shoots of 
this Plant are of a purplifh Colour, and fmooth; 
and the Leaves are fmooth, having a great 
Number of Pinnx on each. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in the 
South of France, and in Spain ; but is at pre¬ 
fent pretty rare in England. This Sort is di¬ 
rected by the College of Phyficians to be ufed 
in Medicine; and in the South of France, it 
is ufed inftead of Oak-bark for tanning of 
Leather. 

Both thefe Sorts are very hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air in England f 

and 
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and are very proper to plant with other hardy 
Shrubs in Quarters of wildernefs Work, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety. Thefe 
may be propagated by Seeds, or from Suckers 
or Layers, after the lame manner as hath 
been directed in the former Volume of ttbe 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the common Virgi¬ 
nian Sumach. 

RICINOIDES, Phyfic-nut. 

To this Article mult be added; 

1. Ricinoides frutefcens , altb&ee folio. 
Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phyfic-nut, with a Marfii- 
mallow-leaf 

2. Ricinoides foliispopuli birfutis. Plum. 
Cat. Phyfic-nut with hairy Poplar-leaves. 

3. Ricinoides frutefcens , linariat foliis 
cbtufis. Plum. Cat. shrubby Phyfic-nut, with 
blunt Toadflax-leaves. 

4. Ricinoides folio citrei , argente0 polline 
conjperfo. Plum. Cat. Phyfic-nut, with a Citron- 
leaf, powdered over with Silver. 

5. Ricinoides elceagni folio. Plum. Cat. 
Phyfic-nut with a Wild-olive-leaf. 

6. Ricinoides verbafci folio. Plum. Cat. 
Phyfic-nut with a Mullein-leaf 

7. Ricinoides caftanece folio . Plum. Cat. 
Phyfic-nut with a Chefnut-leaf. 

8. Ricinoides berbaceum , foliis trifidisvel 
quinquefidis & ferratis. Houfi. Herbaceous 
Phyfic-nut, with three or five-fawed Leaves. 

9. Ricinoides folio fubrotundo ferrato , 
fruitu parvo conglomerato. Houfi. Phyfic-nut 
with a roundifh fa wed Leaf, and final! Fruit, 
growing in Clutters. 

10. Ricinoides palufire , frttClu bifpido , 
foliis fubrotundis , nervofis & afperis. Houfi. 
Marfh Phyfic-nut, with a prickly Fruit, and 
roundifh ribbed Leaves, which are rough. 

11. Ricinoides frutefcens , lauri folio , ca- 
lyce ampliffimo wridi. Houfi. Shrubby Phyfic- 
nut, with a Bay-leaf, and a large green Flower- 
cup. 

12. Ricinoides ex qua paratur Tourne- 
sol Gallorv.m. Jnfi. R. H. App. Phyfic-nut 
from which the Tournefol of the French is 
made. 

The (even firft-mentioned Sorts were dif 
covered by Father Plumicr in America: the 
firft and fecond Sorts have been found growing 
plentifully in the lfland of Jamaica: the third, 
fifth, fixth, feventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
Sorts, were found in Plenty ab<^ut La Vera 
Cruz , by the late Dr. William Houfioun , from 
whence he lent their Seeds to England: the 
eleventh Sort was alfo difcovered by the lame 
Gentleman at Jamaica. All thefe Sorts are 
very tender Plants, being Natives of very warm 
Countries, and require to be tenderly treated, 
otherwile they will not grow in this Climate. 
The fecond, feventh, eighth, ninth and tenth 
Sorts, being annual, their Seeds mud be 
fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they (hould be 
tranfplanted each into a feparate final! Pot, 
filled with light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obferving to (hade them until they have taken 
Root ; and then they Ihould have frefh Air ad¬ 


mitted to them by railing the Glafles every 
Day in warm Weather, and they muft be 
frequently watered. In about a Month’s time, 
the Plants will have filled thefe Pots with their 
Roots, when they fhould be fhakenout, and 
put into larger Pots filled with rich Earth, 
and plunged again into the Hot-bed, provided 
there is room for the Plants to grow in Height, 
without being prefled by the Glafles; in which 
Cafe it will be proper to put them into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove; for they are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Country, in 
the warmeft Seafon of the Year. In July 
thefe Plants will flower, and their Seeds will 
ripen in Augufi and September , foon after which 
time the Plants will decay. 

The other Sorts, which live over the Year, 
muft be raifed in the fame manner as the an¬ 
nual Kinds; but in Winter they muft be 
plunged into the Bark-bed, in the warmeft 
Stove, and treated after the fame manner as 
hath been dire&ed in the former Volume of 
ttbe Gardeners Dictionary , for thole Sorts which 
are there enumerated. 

The twelfth Sort is an annual Plant, and 
is found wild in the South of France , Spain and 
Italy , from which the tfournefol is made, that 
is ufed for colouring Wine and Jellies. This 
is made of the Juice which is lodged between 
the outer Cover and the Seeds; and, if rub¬ 
bed on Cloth, at firft appeareth of a lively 
green Colour, but foon changeth to a bluilh 
purple Colour: if thefe Cloths are put into 
Water, and afterward wrung, they will colour 
the Water of a claret Colour. The Rags, thus 
dy’d, are brought to England , and fold in the 
Druggifts Shops, by the Name of fournefol. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould *be fown in the Autumn, foon 
after they are ripe, on a warm Border of 
frelh light Earth ; and if any of the Plants come 
up before Winter, (which fometimes happens} 
they fhould be Iheltered in hard Froft, other- 
wife they will not live thro’ the Winter. But 
the Seeds generally remain in the Ground 
until the Spring, when the Plants will ap¬ 
pear ; at which time they fhould be cleaned 
from Weeds, and where the Plants are too 
dole, they fhould be thinned, fo as to leave 
them about fix Inches afunder ; and in very 
dry Weather, if they are now-and-then re- 
frelhed with Water, it will promote their 
Growth. This is all the Culture they require, 
except the keeping them conftantly clear from 
Weeds; for the Plants do not thrive well, if 
they are tranfplanted; therefore they fhould be 
fown where they are defigned to remain. In 
July the Plants will flower, and their Seeds 
will ripen in Augufi , when the Plants will foon 
after decay. 

RICINUS, Palma Chrifti, or Oil-feed. 

To this Article add ; 

1. Ricinus Indie us , fruCiu rttgofo non eebi - 
nato. Indian Oil feed, with a rough Fruit 
not echinated. 

2. Ricinus A meric anus ^ fruCtu racenufo 
bifpido. Job. Dend. American Oil-feed, with 
prickly Fruit, growing in a Clutter. 

3. Ri- 
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3. Ricinus Americanus, fruCtu racemcfo 
glabro majore. Millar. American Oil-feed, with 
larger fmooth Fruit growing in a Clufter. 

4. Ricinus Americanus minor, fruCtu race- 
tnofo glabro. Millar. Smaller American Oil- 
feed, with fmooth Fruit, growing in Clufters. 

5. Ricinus Zeylanicus, foliis profutidius la- 
cimatis. Lift. R. H. Oil-feed of Zeylon , with 
Leaves deeply cut in. 

6 . Ricinus bumilis, foliis fubrotundis fer- 
ratis, & fubtus argenteis, flore fruduque conglo¬ 
merate. Houjl. Dwarf Oil-feed, with roundifh 
fawed Leaves, which are filvery underneath, 
and the Flowers and Fruit growing in Bunches. 

The Seeds of the firft Sort were brought 
from the Eaft-Indies , which came up and flou- 
rifhed in the Phyfic-garden at Cbelfea. This 
Sort grows to about the fame Height as the 
common Kind, but the Leaves are not fo 
deeply divided. The Coverings of the Seeds 
are not prickly, as in moft of the other Sorts 
( fomewhat refembling the outer Cover of the 
Chefnut); but are rough, and full of Protube¬ 
rances. 

The Seeds of the fecond and third Sorts 
were fent from "Jamaica by Mr. Robert Millar, 
w’ho gathered them on the North-fide of that 
Ifhnd. Thefe Plants grow, in their native 
Country, to be eighteen or twenty Feet high, 
and continue two or three Years. They are 
nearly alike in their outward Appearance, 
but differ in the Covering of their Seeds, 
the fecond having prickly Covers, and the 
third being fmooth. 

The fourth Sort is a low Plant, feldom riling 
above three Feet high, and differs from the 
common fmall Sort, in having fmooth Covers 
to the Seeds: this is left common, and hath not 
been remarked by any Botanical Writer. 

The fifth Sort is a Native of Zeylon , from 
whence the Seeds were brought to Holland , 
and hath been cultivated in many curious 
Gardens. The Leaves of this Kind are very 
deeply jagged, in which it chiefly differs from 
the common Sort. 

The fixth Sort was difeovered by the late 
Dr. William Houfloutt at Campecby , from whence 
he lent the Seeds to England. This is a very 
low Plant, feldom rifing above eight or nine 
Inches high, and perifhes loon after the Seeds 
•are perfected. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be treated in the fame manner as 
is dire&ed in the former Volume of S the 
Gardeners Dictionary, for the Species there 
enumerated; with which Management thefe 
will thrive very well, except the laft Sort, 
which is a tender Plant; wherefore it will not per¬ 
fect Seeds in the open Air in this Country j there¬ 
fore this Sort fhould remain in the Hot-bed, and 
in warm Weather the GlafTes fhould be raifed 
to admit frefh Air to the Plants, and they 
muft be frequently watered, otherwife their 
Seeds will not be well nourilhed. 

The fecond and third Sorts here mentioned 
will not perfect their Seeds in this Climate the 
firft Year, unlefs they are placed in the Stove, 
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and forwarded early in the Spring; fo that it 
will be proper to preferve a Plant or two 
of each Kind thro’ the Winter, in order to 
obtain good Seeds. But as they are tender 
Plants, they muft be kept in a moderate 
Temperature of Warmth, otherwife they will 
not live; therefore the beft way is to plunge 
the Pots into the Bark-bed in the Stove,, which 
will keep them growing all the Winter, and' 
caufe them to make large handfome Plants by 
the following Summer. 

RONDELETIA. 

The Characters are; 

It batb a falver-Jhap’d Flower, conftfting of 
one Leaf, which is tubulous, and refts on the 
Empalement ; which Empalement afterwards 
becomes a roundijh coronated Fruit, divided into 
two Cells, containing many fmall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Rondeletia arborefcens,tini facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Tree-like Rondeletia, with the Face 
of Laurus itimis. 

This Plant was difeovered by Father Plumier, 
in America , who gave it this Name in Honour 
to Gulielnitts Rondeletius, a famous Phyfician of 
Montpelier. 

The Seeds of this Plant were lent to England 
by Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, who col¬ 
lected them on the North-fide of the Ifland 
"Jamaica, where the Trees grow plentifully, 
as alfo in feveral Parts of the Spanijb Weft- 
Indies. 

This Plant, being very tender, cannot be pre- 
ferved in England, unlefs ft is kept in a warm 
Stove. It is propagated by Seeds, which fhould 
be fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, they muft 
be tranfplanted into feparate fmall Pots, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they muft be treated in the fame 
manner as hath been dire&ed for the Pereskia ; 
and in Winter muft be placed in the Tan-bed 
in the Stove, where thefe Plants will thrive, 
and in two or three Years will flower; when 
they will make an agreeable Variety amongft 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

ROSA, The Rofe-tree. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Rosa fylvejtris Virginiana, flore majore 
pallido. The wild Virginian Rofe, with a 
larger pale Flower. 

a. Rosa Americana mofebata , flore minore. 
The American Musk-rofe, with a fmaller 
Flower. 

3. Rosa Americana odoratiffima ferotina, 
flore pallido . pleno. The moft fweet-feented 
American late-flowering Rofe, with a double 
Flower. 

Thefe three Sorts of Rofes grow wild in the 
Woods of North-America, from whence their 
Seeds have been lent to England, and greae 
Numbers of the Plants have been raifed. 
They are extremely hardy; therefore may be 
planted in any Situation, but they love a raoift 
light Soil. T hey may be propagated by Layers 
or Suckers, in the fame manner as the common 
H h h Sorts 
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Sorts of Rofes; and being intermixed with 
them, they will add to the Variety. There is 
fome Variation in the Colour of the Flowers 
of thefe Sorts, which hath arifen from the 
Seeds which were brought over, as there fre¬ 
quently happens with all the other Sorts of 
Rofes i for of late Years, fince fnme curious 
Perfons have fbwed the Seeds of Rofes, there 
have been many new Varieties obtained, fome 
of which are very double, and of beautiful 
Colours i which Succefs fhould encourage others 
to pra&ife this Method, fince there is not a more 
beautiful Genus of Plantsin Nature, than that of 
the Role $ and the greater Variety there can be 
obtained, the more will they be valued, on 
account of their leveral Succeffions, whereby 
they are, one or other of the Species , in Flower 
above five Months. 

RUBEOLA, Petty madder. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel-Jbaped Flowery confifting of 
one Leafy which is jhghtly cut into four Parts 
At the Erim-y refling on the Empalementy which 
is fometimes double , and fometimes fugle. I’bis 
Empalement afterward becomes a Fruity com - 
pofed of two naked Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Rubeola latiorifolio. lift. R. II. Broad- 
leav’d Petty-madder. 

2. Rubeola anguftiore folio. Lift. R. II. 
Narrow-leav’d Petty-madder. 

3. Rubeola •vulgaris quadrifolia Itevis, 
fioribuspurpurafeentibus. Inft.R.H. Common 
Smooth four-leav’d Petty-madder, with purplifh 
Flowers, commonly called Squinency-wort. 

4 Rubeola Lufttanica afpera , fioribus 
purpurafeentibus. Lift. R. H. Rough Petty- 
madder of Portugaly with purplifh Flowers. 

5. Rubeola Cretiea faxatilis fruticofay gal - 
lit folioy flore purpureo violaceo. ttourn. Cor. 
Shrubby rock Petty-madder of Candyy with 
a Lady s-bedftraw-leaf, 'and a violet purple 
Flower. 

6. Rubeola Cretiea faxatilis frutefcenSy 
flore flavefeente. Ctourn. Cor. Shrubby rock 
Petty-madder of Candyy with a yellowifh 
Flower. 

7. Rubeola Cretiea foetidijfinia frutefeens 
myrtifoliay flore magno fuave-rubente. ‘tmm. 
Cor. Themoft ftinking fhrubby Petty-madder 
of Candy , with a Myrtle-leaf, and a large 
pale-red Flower. 

8. Rubeola orientalis fatida fruticofa. 
ferpyllifoliay flore parvo fuave-rubente. To urn. 
Cor. Shrubby ftinking Eaftern Petty-madder, 
•with a Mother-of-chyme-leaf, and a fmall 
pale-red Flower. 

9. Rubeola orientalis, foliis galliiy flore 
multipliei ex viridi flavefeente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Petty-madder, with many greenifh- 
yellow Flowers. 

The •firft, fccond, fourth and ninth Sorts, 
are annual Plants, which decay foon after 
they have perfe&ed their Seeds. Thefe are pre¬ 
served in the Gardens of thofe Perfons who 
are curious in Botany, for the fake of Variety. 
They are very hardy Plants, which require no 
other Care than to clear them from Weeds: 


for if they are permitted to fcatter their 
Seeds, the Plants will come up, and maintain 
their Place, if they are not overborne with 
larger Plants. The Seeds of thefe Sorts may 
be lown either in Spring or Autumn, in the 
Places where they are to remain, which may 
be in almoft any Soil, but they love an open 
Situation. 

The third Sort grows wild on chalky Hills 
in divers Parts of England, where the Branches 
trail on the Ground, and produce Tufts of 
purplifh Flowers from the Joints where the 
Leaves are let on, which open in Juney and 
the Seeds are ripe in Auguft ; but the Roots 
abide many Years. This Plant is efteemed 
efficacious in the ‘Cure of Quinfeys, either 
taken inwardly, or outwardly applied. 

The fifth, fixth, feventh and eighth Sorts, 
were difeovered by Dr. bourne fort in the Levant. 
Thefe are abiding Plants, which become 
fhrubby, and, by their different Appearance), 
make an agreeable Variety in a Garden. They 
may be propagated by lowing their Seeds on 
a Bed of frefh undunged Soil, in the Spring; 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in very nry Wea¬ 
ther they fhould be refrefhed with Water; 
and when the Plants are about three or four 
Inches high, they fhould be tranfplanted, fome 
of each Sort, into Pots, that they may be 
fheltered under a Hot-bed Frame in Winter; 
and the others into dry warm Borders of poor 
Earth: for in fuch Places where the Plants 
grow llowly, they will live thro’ the Winter, 
better than when they are planted in a rich 
Soil. 

RUBUS, The Bramble. 

To this Article add ; 

1. Rubus vulgarisy /pints carens. H. R. 
Par. Common Bramble, without Spines. 

2. Rubus fpiuofusy foliis & flore eleganter 
lac 1 mat is. Lift. R. H. Prickly Bramble, with 
Leaves and Flowers elegantly jagged. 

3. Rubus flore albo pleno. H. R. Par. The 
Bramble with double white Flowers. 

4. Rubus non fpitiofus, frv.ttu nigro major*, 
Polonicus. Barr. Icon. Poland Bramble without 
Thorns, and a larger black Fruit. 

The firft Sort is in all refpedts like the com¬ 
mon Bramble* excepting in this Particular, 
that there are are no Thorns on the Branches or 
Leaves of this Sort. 

, The fecond Sort differs from the common 
Bramble, in having the Leaves and Flowets 
ourioufly jagged. - 

The third Sort produoes large Spikes of 
Flowers, which are very large and double; lb 
that they make a fine Appearance, being al¬ 
moft as jarge and doable as Roles. This 
merits a Place in every good Garden, becauie 
it may be planted In any abje& Part of the 
Garden under Trees in wildernefs Quarters, 
where it will thrive and flower as well as 
when planted in a more open Situation. 

The fourth Sort is not very common in 
Englandy but is a Native of Poland. This 
producing much larger Fruit than the common 
Bramble, is preferved in the Gardens of 
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Ibme curious Perfons, for the fake of Va¬ 
riety. 

All the Sorts of Bramble are eafily propa¬ 
gated by laying down their Shoots, which 
in one Year will be fufficiently rooted to 
.tranfplant; they may then be cut off from the 
old Plants, and planted where they are de- 
figned to remain ; which Ihould be in wilder- 
nels Quarters, or other abje<$fc Parts of the 
Gard cn, where they may have room tofpread, 
without incommodiag other Plants. 

RUELLIA. 

The CharaSlers are ; 

It hath a funnel-Jhaped Flower , confifting of 
me Leaf , which is cut into federal Parts at 
the Brim , from whofe Empalement artfes the 
Pointal , which is fixed like a Nail in the Bottom 
of the Flower , ' and afterward becomes a mem¬ 
branaceous Pod, which opens into fcveral Parts , 
and is filled with ftnall Seeds. 

The Species arc; 

1. Ruellia Americana humilis, afphodeli 
radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf American 
Ruellia, with an Afphodel-root. 

2. Ruellia Caroliniana , foltis oblongis an- 
gtiftis, fiore purpurea. Houfl. Carolina Ruellia, 
•with narrow oblong Leaves, and a purple 
Plower. 

3. Ruellia Americana humilis , parvo fiore 
caruleo, capfulis teretibus. Houft. Dwarf Ame¬ 
rican Ruellia, with a fmall blue Flower, and 
a taper Pod. 

The ftrft Sort was difeovered. by Father 
Plumier in America , who gave this Name to 
•he Genus, in Honour of Podor Rjiellius , 
who was a very learned Perfon in Natural 
Hiftory, and who flourilhed about two hun¬ 
dred Years paft. 

The fecond Sort .grows plentifully in South- 
Carolina, from whence it was brought into the 
Englijh Gardens. This Sort grows much taller 
than the other two. 

The third Sort was difeovered by the late 
Dr. iVtlliam Houftoun in Jamaica , who fent 
the Seeds into England. The Flowers of this 
Kind are much fmaller than thole of the other 
Sorts, and are of Ihort Duration, leldom con* 
tinuing above one Day. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
mult be fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed ; mid when the Plants come up, 
they muft be tranfplanted each into a feparate^ 
fmall Pot, filled with rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they 
muft be (haded from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time 
they muft have frefhAir admitted to them 
every Day in warm Weather, and be con- 
ftantly watered three or four times a Week 
during the Summer Seafon. If the Plants thrive 
well, thole. of the firft and third Sort will 
produce Flowers the July following, and will 
perfeA their Seeds in Auguft ; but the Roots 
will continue, provided they are plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and kept in a mo¬ 
derate Temperature of Heat. 


The lecond Sort, which riles much higher 
than either of the other, will require to be 
Ihifted into larger Pots, by the Beginning of 
June ; and then they Ihould be removed into 
the Stove, or a Glals-cale, where they may 
have a larger Share of Air ; otherwife they will 
draw up very weak, which will prevent their 
Flowering. This Sort dies to the Root every 
Winter; but if the Pots are placed in a warm 
Stove, their Roots will live, and put out again 
the following Spring; by which meansthey may 
be continued leveral Years. This Sort will ri¬ 
pen Seeds very well, provided the Plants are 
Ihelcered when they are in Flower. 

The firft Sort is by much the moft beautiful 
Plant, the Flowers being four times as large as 
thole of either of the other Sorts, and are 
of a fine blue Colour; lo that it makes a fine Ap¬ 
pearance when it flowers; and as the Plants are 
lmall, they may be kept in a little Compafs, 
and are as well worth prelerving, as moft 
tender Exotic Plants. When this Plant Is 
Ihifted, (which Ihould be the Beginning of 
April , before the new Leaves are put out) 
great Care Ihould be taken, that the Roots 
are not broken or bruiled; for as they confift 
of many thick Tubers, lo, if thele aie injured, 
the Plant is frequently deftroyed. 

RUYSCHIANA. 

The Char afters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower confifiing of one 
Leaf, whofe upper Lip (or Crefi) is divided 
into two Parts ; but the Beard is cut into three 
Segments, the middle Segment being divided 
into two Parts , and is twified like a Screw: out 
of the Empalement arifes the Pointal , fixed like 
a Nail in the binder Part of the Flower , attended 
by four Embryo's , which afterwards become Jo 
many Seeds inclofed in the Empalement. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Ruyschiana fiore coeruleo magno. Boerb 
Ind. alt. Ruylchiana with a large blue Flower. 

This Name was given to this Plant by the 
learned Dr. Boerhaave Profeflor of Botany at 
Leyden , in Honour to Dr. Ruyfch, who was 
Profeflor of Anatomy and Botany at Amfierdam. 
It was by fome Writers in Botany ranged 
amongft the Hyflops; by others it was made a 
Ground-pine, and by fome a Self-heal; to 
neither of which it exa&ly agreed: .which 00 
cafioned Dr. Boerhaave to conftitute a new 
Genus of it by this Name. 

This is a perennial Plant, which dies to the 
Root in Autumn, and riles again the following 
Spring: it commonly grows about two Feet 
high, and has long narrow Leaves, fomewhat 
refembling thofe of Rofemary; on the Tops 
of the Stalk, the Flowers are produced in a 
clofe thick Spike, growing in Whorles round 
the Stalk, which are of a fine blue Colour, 
and make a very pretty Appearance during 
their Continuance in Beauty ; which in a cool 
Seafon is fometimes fix Weeks, beginning in 
May, andlafting tWVjuly. 

It is propagated by Seed, which Ihould be 
fown in the middle of March , in a Bed of 
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frefh light Earth in an open Expofure; and in 
about five Weeks after, the Plants will appear j 
when they fhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds; and if the Seafon {hould prove dry, 
they muft be refrelhed now-and-then with 
Water, which will greatly promote their 
Growth. When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they (hould be carefully trans¬ 
planted into a Bed or Border of frelh light 
undunged Earth, obfervingto (hade them from 
the Sun until they have taken Root; as alfo 
to refrelh them frequently with Water, until 
they are well eftablifhed in this Bed ; after which 
time they will require no farther Care, but 
to keep them conftantly clear from Weeds till 
Michaelmas , when they are to be removed 
into the Places where they are defigned to 
remain for good. 

When the Plants are firfl tranfplanted from 
the Seed-bed into the Nurfery-bed, they 
(hould be planted about fix Inches afunder 
every way, which will be Sufficient room for 
them the firft Seafon ; and this will admit of 
• the Hoe to come between the Plants to 
deftroy the Weeds, which is by much a better 
Method than pulling out the Weeds by 
Hand, and is much (ooner performed. For as 
the Hoe ftirs the Ground between the Plants, 
it not only cuts down the Weeds which were 
up and vifible, but alfo deftroys all thole 
whofe Seeds were (prouted, and would have 
foon after appeared ; (o that one Hoeing, if 
well performed, and in dry Weather, will 
more effedlually deftroy the Weeds, than two 
Hand-weedings would do, were they per¬ 
formed ever (o carefully. Befides, the Stir¬ 
ring the Ground is of great Service to the 
Plants- 

At Michaelmas, when the Plants are tranf¬ 
planted for good, they Ihould be carefully 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and they muft be planted in the middle of 
the Borders in frefh light Earth, intermixing 
them with other hardy Plants of the fame 
Growth, where they will make a pretty Ap¬ 
pearance, when they are in Flower, and will 
continue three or four Years; and in fome 
poor ftony Soils I have known the Roots 
live fix or feven Years ; but thefe did not pro¬ 
duce (o large Spikes of Flowers, as thofe 
which were younger, and mori vigorous 
Plants. 

It will be proper to have fome of theft 
Plants in Pots, which, in cafe of a ftvere 
Winter, may be (heltered under a Frame, for 
fear thofe Plants which are expofed, (hould be 
deftroyed; and theft Plants in Pots, if they 
are duly fupplied with Water in dry Weather, 
will flower very ftrong; wherefore they may be 
placed among other Plants, to decorate Courts, 
£ 3 c. where they will have a good Effedt. 

But as thefe Plants do not continue many 
Years, it will be proper to raife a Supply 
of young Plants to (ucceed them ; for the old 
Plants will produce Seeds plentifully, which are 
ripe in Au^uft, when they (hould be gathered in 
dry Weather, and kept in a warm dry Room, 
till the Time for fowing them. 



S A 

A LIC A RI A, Willow-wort. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Salicaria byjfopi folio latiore. Jnft. 
R. II. Broad hyflop-leav’d Willow-wort, or 
Hedge-hyftop. 

2. Salicaria byjfopi folio ahguftiore. Inft. 

R. H. Narrow hy flop-lea v’d Willow-wort, 
or Grals-poly. * 

3. Salicaria Lufttanica, anguftiore folio. 
Inft. R. H. Portugal Willow-wort, with a 
narrow Leaf. 

4. Salicaria Hifpanica , byjfopi folio, fo¬ 
ri bus oblongis , faturati coeruleis. Inft. R. H. 
Spamftj Willow-wort, with a Hyflop-leaf, and 
oblong deep blue Flowers. 

5. Salicaria minima Lufttanica , num¬ 
mular ine folio, Inft. R. H. The lea (t Portugal 
Willow-wort, with a Money-wort-leaC ° 

6. Salicaria ortentalis, falicis folio acu- 
tiffwio & glabro. fount. Cor. Eaftern Willow- 
wort, with a (harp-pointed finooth Willow- 
leaf. 

7. Salicaria Cretica , punicce folio. fount. 
Cor. Candy Willow-wort, with a Pomegranate- 
leaf. 

The two firft Sorts are found wild in 
England , on moift Soils, where the Water 
(lands in Winter; but they are pretty rare 
near Loudon. Theft are feldom preferved in 
Gardens, but are here mentioned to introduce 
the next Sort, which is a very beautiful Plant, 
and deferves a Place in every curious Garden, 
for its long Continuance in Flower. This Sore 
is a Native of Portugal , but is a tolerable hardy 
Plant, and will endure the Cold of our ordi¬ 
nary Winters in the open Air; but in very 
ftvere Frofts, it is fometimes deftroyed; (o 
that fome Plants of this Kind may be planted 
in Pots, which may be (heltered under a com¬ 
mon Frame in Winter, where they (houldhave 
as much free Air as poffible in mild Weather; 
for they only require to be protected from 
very hard Frofts. In Summer they may be 
placed abroad with other flowering Plants; but 
in dry Weather they muft be duly watered, 
otherwife they will not flower ftrong, nor 
^continue fo long in Beauty. Thefe Flowers 
are produced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
beginning at the Bottom of the Stalks near 
the Root, and are continued all the Way up 
to the Top of the Stalks, which are about 
two Feet in Length ; for this Sort feldom rifts 
any higher: the Flowers are pretty large, and 
of a bright purple Colour. This Plant begins 
to flower the Beginning of June, and con¬ 
tinues till Auguft. 

As this Sort very rarely produces ripe 
Seeds in England, it muft be propagated by 
parting of the Roots, or by laying down 
the Branches, which will take Root in a few 
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Months (provided they are conftantly watered 
in dry Weather) ; and may then be taken from 
the old Plants,- and planted into Pots, that 
they may be fheltcred in Winter ; and the 
Spring following, forne of them may be lhakcn 
out of the Pots, and planted into a Border, 
where they may have the Morning Sun; and 
in dry Weather, if they are conftantly watered, 
they will flower very well, and make a fine 
Appearance. 

The fourth Sort is alio a very beautiful 
plant, and well delerves a Place in every good 
Garden. This grows about the lame Height 
with the former, therefore may be intcrfperled 
with it in the Borders of the Flower-garden j 
as may all'o the fifth and leventh Sorts, for 
Variety, tho’ they are not near fo beautiful as 
either of the former Sorts. Thefe may be 
treated in the lame manner as hath been di¬ 
rected for the third Sort ; with which Manage¬ 
ment they will thrive very well. 

The lixth Sort, growing much taller than 
either of the other, (hould be placed amongft 
larger Plants. 1 his is very hardy, and may be 
propagated either by Seeds, or by parting of 
the Roots j which is the fureft way, becaufe 
the Seeds do not ripen every Year in this 
Climate. The belt Time to part the Roots, 
is in Autumn, that they may be well fixed in 
the Ground’lxfore the Spring ; becaufe thole 
which are parted in the Spring feldom flower 
very ftrong, efpecially if the Sealon proves 
dry. This Sort may be intermixed with the 
two large Kinds mentioned in the former 
Volume of The Gardeners Dictionary , and will 
grow in almoft any Situation, provided they 
are watered in dry Weather. 

SALICORNIA ; Jointed Glaflwort, or 
Saltwort. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath an apetalous Bower, wanting the Em- 
palement ; for the Stamina (or Chinees) and the 
Embryo's grow on the extreme Part of the 
Leaves. ‘■Thefe Embryo's afterwards become 
Pods or Bladders, which fur the irnji part con¬ 
tain one Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Salicornia geniculata fempervirens. 
Totirn. Cor. Jointed ever-green Glalfwort. 

2. Salicornia geniculata annua. Tourn. 
Cor. Annual Jointed Glaflwort. 

Thefe Plants grow on theSea-coaft in many 
Parts of Europe , and upon the Shores in feveral 
Places in England, which are walhed every 
Tide with the fait Water; but are rarely plant¬ 
ed in Gardens, becaufe it is very difficult to 
to make them grow in any ether Situation 
than in lalt Marlhes, and on the Shores where 
the lalt Water frequently flows. Of thefe 
Plants there feem to be two or three Varie¬ 
ties, which appear remarkably different, but 
are not fuppoied to be diftinCt Species. 

The Inhabitants near the Sea-coafts where 
thefe Plants grow, cut them up toward the 
I,atter-cnd of Summer, when they are fully 
prown ; and after having dried them in the 
Sun, they burn them for'their Alhes, which 
are u!cd in making of Gials and Soap. Thele 
Yo l. II. 


Herbs are by the Country-people call’d Kelp} 
and are promifcuoufiy gathered for Ufe. 

From the Alhes of thele Plants is extracted 
the Salt, call’d Sal Kali ox. Alkali, which is 
much ultd by the Chymifts. 

The Manner of gathering and burning 
thefe Herbs, being already mentioned under 
th e Article Kali, I lhall not here repeat it. 

In lome Parts of England thefe Herbs are 
gathered and pickled for Samphire, tho’they 
are very different therefrom. 

SAMOLOIDES. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower confifliug of one Leaf which 
is cut into four Parts almoft to the Bottom, and 
expands in form of a Star. In the Centre of the 
Flower arifes the Pointal, which is funounded 
at Bottom by a Number of fender Threads, 
which are expanded, and accompanied by four 
Chives. This Pcintal afterward becomes an 
oblong Sccd-veffel , which is bivalve, and con¬ 
tains flat Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant ; 
viz. 

Samoloides qv.x Capraria Curafavica, Ca- 
britta vulgo ditia. II. A. Bocrh. Ind. alt. IVeft- 
lndian Thea, vulgo. 

This Plant is very common in Jamaica, and 
feveral other Places in the Itcft-Judies, where 
it hath been by fomePeople dried, and uftd as 
Thea, from whence it had the Name. In Ctt- 
rafao the Goats feed on it ; from whence the 
Natives gave it the Name of Calritta. But at 
prefent it is not ufed by any of the Inhabitants 
of America, lo far as 1 can learn. 

This Plant is preferved by the Curious in 
Botany, for Variety-fake : but as there is no 
great Beauty in its Flowers, it is leldom kept 
in other Gardens. It is propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fow n on a Hot bed early in 
the Spring ; and when the Plants are about 
two Inches high, they fliould be tranfplanted 
on another Plot-bed, about four or five Inches 
afunder, where they Ihould have a large 
Share of Air in warm Weather, and mult 
be frequently watered. In this Bed the 
Plants may remain until they have obtained a 
large Share of Strength, when they Ihould be 
tranfplanted into Pots, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, to promote their taking 
Root j and after they are well fettled in the 
Pots, they may be placed in the Stove, or in 
an airy Glafs-cafe, where they may be (heltered 
from Cold : but they mull have a large Share 
of frelh Air in warm Weather; for if they 
are expofed abroad, they will not thrive, nor 
perfeCt their Seeds. In June thefe Plants will 
begin to flower, and in Auguft they will per¬ 
fect their Seeds, and the Plants will live thro* 
the Winter, provided they are placed in a warm 
Stove : but as they produce ripe Seeds the firft 
Year, it is not worth incumbring the Stove 
with them in Winter. 

SAMOLUS; Round-lcav’d Water-pimpernel. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a wkecl-Jhaped Bower, conftfting of 
one Leaf, which is cut into feveral Segments ; 
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the Pointal arifes from the Empalement, and is 
fixed like a Nail in the Centre of the Flower ; 
which uniting with the Empalement, is turned 
into a Fruit or Pod, opening at the Zop, and 
inclofing many fmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 
which is, 

Samolus Valerandi. J.R Round-leav’d 
W a ter- pimpernel. 

This Plant grows wild in fwampy Places, 
where the Water ulually ftands in Winter; 
and is feldom preferved in Gardens: it is an 
annual Plant, which flowers in June, and the 
Seeds are ripe in Auguft ; at which time, who¬ 
ever hath a mind to cultivate this Plant, fhould 
fow the Seeds on a moift Soil, where the Plants 
will come up, and require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

SAPINDUS; The Soap-berry. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a Flower, which, for the mofi part, is 
compofed of four Leaves, expanding inform of a 
Ko/'e ; from wbofe four-leav d Empalement arifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a fpberical 
Fruit, inclofing a Nut of the fame Form. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 
which is, 

Sapindus foliis cofiee alatce innafcentibus. 
Infi. R. H. The Soap-berry, or Soap-apple-tree. 

This Tree is very common in Jamaica , Bar- 
badoes, and moll other Places in the IVeft- 
Itidies, where it rifes to the Height of thirty 
Feet, or more : but in Europe it is preferved 
by thofe Perlons who are curious in cultivating 
Exotic Plants, for the Angular Structure of the 
Leaves, which are very long and narrow, 
having Borders on each Side, which, at about 
every two Inches, have Pinnce, or Wings, op- 
pofite to each other, and terminated by an odd 
one. The Flowers are produced at the Ends 
of the Branches, which are fmall and white, 
growing in Clufters. Thefe are fucceeded by 
fpherical brown Berries, about the Size of 
Cherries, which have very little Pulp, but a 
brown Skin covering the Nut, which is round, 
black, and hard. Thefe Nuts were formerly 
brought into England to make Buttons, for 
which Purpole they were very proper, becaufe 
they never crack. The Skin which furrounds 
the Nut, will lather like Soap, and is ufed in 
America to walh Linen; tho’ many People 
fay it will burn it, when it is often ufed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds (which 
mull be obtained from the Countries where 
they naturally grow; for they do not produce 
Fruit in EuropeJ: thefe mull be put into fmall 
Pots filled with frelh rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. The Pots 
mull be frequently watered, otherwife the Ber¬ 
ries, whole outer Cover is very hard, will not 
vegetate. In a Month or five Weeks the Plants 
will begin to appear, when the Glalfes of the 
Hot-bed Ihould be railed every Day in warm 
Weather, to admit frelh Air to the Plants: 
but if the Nights are cold, the Glafles Ihould 
be covered with Mats every Evening, as foon 
as the Sun is gone off from Ihining on the Bed; 
and the Plants mull be frequently refrelhed 


with Water. In three Weeks or a Month after 
the Plants appear, they will be fit to tranfplant; 
when they mull be fhaken out of the Pots, 
and carefully parted, lb as not to injure their 
Roots, and each planted into a feparate (mail 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferving to 
(hade them from the Sun every Day, until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
mull have free Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm; and will re¬ 
quire to be frequently watered. 

After the Plants are well rooted, they will 
make great Progrefs, fo as to fill thele Pots 
with their Roots in a fow Weeks time: 
therefore they mud then be fhifted into larger 
Pots; and if the Plants have grown fo tall as 
to reach the Glaffes of the Hot-bed, or be in 
Danger of having their Leaves feorched by 
the Sun thro* the Glafles, they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where, if they are duly watered in 
warm Weather, they will make great Progrels, 
and by the Beginning of Auguft will have 
Leaves fixteen or eighteen Inches long. The 
firfl Leaves of thefe Plants are very long and 
narrow, having no Pimee or Wings to them ; 
but as the Plants advance, they put out firft 
one Wing, then two, and afterward four; and 
in old Plants they have fometimes fix or eight 
Wings, with an odd Wing at the Top. 

Thefe Plants are fo tender, as not to live in 
the open Air in England, even at the warmed 
Seafon of the Year ; therefore they fhould be 
condantly kept in the Stove plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they mud be kept very 
warm in Winter: but in Summer they mud 
have a large Share of frelh Air in warm Wea¬ 
ther, with which they will thrive very fad, 
and they may be expelled to flower; though, 
for the Angular Form of the Leaves, they de- 
ferve a Place in the Stove. 

SAPOT A ; The Mammee Sapota. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, confifting of 
fever al Leaves, which are placed in a circular 
Order ; from whofe Empalement artfes the Poin¬ 
tal, which afterward becomes a large oval foft 
flejby Fruit, inclofing an oblong pointed Stone or 
Fruit, which is finely polifijed , having a rough 
Fiffure on one of the Edges, of an AJh-colour. 

The Species are; 

1. Sapota fruit u turbinato minori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Sapota with a lefler Fruit, lhaped 
like a Top. 

2. Sapota fruit u ovato majori. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Sapota with a larger oval Fruit 

The Name of Sapota is what thefe Fruit are 
called by the Natives of America ; to which 
fome add the Appellation of Mammee. But 
there is no other Name given to thefe Fruits 
by the Englijb, fince they have fettled in the 
Weft-Indies, fo far as I can learn. 

The fird of thefe Trees is common about 
Panama, and fome other Places in the Spanifh 
IVeft-Indies ; but is not to be found in any 
of the Englijb Settlements in America. The 
fecond Sort is very common in Jamaica, Bar- 
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ladoes, and moft of the Iflands in the Weft- 
Indies, where the Trees are planted in Gardens 
for their Fruit, which is by many Perfons 
greatly efteemed. 

Thefe Trees grow in America, to the Height 
of thirty-five or forty Feet, having a ftrait 
Trunk, covered with an a(h-co!oured Bark. 
The Branches are produced on every Side, fo 
as to form a regular Head: thefe are beftt 
with Leaves, which are a Foot in Length, 
and near three Inches broad. The Flowers, 
which are produced from the Branches, are of 
a Cream-colour : when thele fall away, they 
are lucceedcd by large oval or top-lhaped 
Fruit, which are covered with a brownilh 
Skin, under which is a thick Pulp of a ruflet 
Colour, very lufcious, call’d Natural Marmelade , 
from its Likenefs to Marmelade of Quinces. 

As theft Trees are Natives of very warm 
Countries, they cannot be preforved in Eng¬ 
land, unlds they are placed in the warmeft 
Stoves, and managed with great Care. They 
are propagated by planting of the Stones: but 
as theft will not keep good long out of the 
Ground, the fureft Method to obtain theft 
Plants, is to have the Stones planted in Tubs 
of Earth, as foon as they are taken out of the 
Fruit, and the Tubs placed in a Situation 
where they may have the Morning Sun, and 
kept duly watered. When the Plants come up, 
they muft be ftcured from Vermin, and kept 
clear from Weeds j but lhould remain in the 
Country ’till they are about a Foot high, when 
they may be (hipped for England: but they 
lhould be brought over in the Summer-ftafon, 
and, if poflible, time enough for the Plants 
to make good Roots after they arrive. During 
their Paflage, they muft have fome Water,- 
while they continue in a warm Climate ; but 
as they come into colder Weather, they lhould 
have very little Moifture: and they muft be 
fecured from fait Water, which will foon de- 
ftroy the Plants, if it gets at them. 

When theft Plants arrive in England, they 
lhould be carefully taken out of the Tubs, 
preftrving lome Earth to their Roots, and 
planted into Pots filled with frelh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark ; obftrving, if the Weather is hot, 
to (hade the Glalfes with Mats every Day, to 
fcreen the Plants from the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; obferving alio, not to water 
them too much at firft, efpecially if the Earth 
in which they come over is moift ; becaufe too 
much Water is very injurious to the Plants 
before they are well rooted j but afterward 
they muft have plenty of Water in warm Wea¬ 
ther : and they muft have a large Share of 
Air admitted to them, otherwife their Leaves 
will be infefted with luft&s, and become foul; 
in which cafe they muft be wafhed with a 
Sponge, to clean them, without which the 
Plants will not thrive. 

In the Winter theft Plants muft be placed 
in the warmeft Stove; and in cold Weather 
they (hould have but little Water given to 
them, tho’ they muft be frequently refrelhcd 
when the Earth is dry ; efpecially, if they 
retain their Leaves all the Winter, they will 


require a greater Share of Water, than when 
they drop their Leaves: fo that this muft be 
done with Diftretion, according to the State in 
which the Plants are. As theft Plants grow in 
Magnitude, they lhould be (hifted into Pots 
of a larger Size : but they muft not be over¬ 
potted, For that wll infallibly deftroy them. 

SARRACENA ; The Side-faddle Flower. 

The Charafters are ; 

It bath a Flower confining of federal Leaves , 
which are placed circularly , and expand in 
form of a Rofe, and refting in a many-leaved 
Empale went j from the Middle arifes the Pointal ’, 
which is membranaceous, andJhaped like a Hood , 
and afterwards becomes a roundijh Fruit divided 
into five Cells, which contain oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this Plant j 
which is, 

Sarracena Canadenfis , foliis cavis kft au- 
ritis. Inft. R. H. Canady Sarracena, with hol¬ 
low eared Leaves. 

This ftrange Plant is a Native of New 
England, Virginia, and ftveral Places in North 
America, where it grows on Bogs, and fuch 
Places where the Waters ufually ftand in 
Winter. The Leaves of this Plant arift 
from the Root every Spring, being eight or 
nine in Number, which are (mail at the Bot¬ 
tom, but fwell larger toward the Top, and 
are hollow like a Pitcher, having a fort of an 
Appendage at the Top, fbmewhat reftmbling 
a Flap ; fo that in theft Leaves there is com¬ 
monly a large Quantity of Water contained. 
Between the Leaves arifes the Flower-ftem, 
which hath ftveral rofaceous Flowers growing 
on the Top, which are fucceeded by roundilh 
Fruit. 

The Name was given to this Plant by Dr. 
Sftournefort , in Honour of Dr. Sarrazin a cu¬ 
rious Botanift, whoftnt the Plant from Canady 
to Dr. Fournefort at Paris. 

As this Plant grows on Bogs, it is very 
difficult to cultivate in England ; for altho’ the 
Winters are much more fevere in the Places of 
their natural Growth, than they generally are 
in England, yet their Summers being much 
warmer, they thrive much better, and pro¬ 
duce their Flowers and Fruit annually: whereas 
it is with great Difficulty they are kept alive 
for a Year or two in England ; and they have 
not yet flowered in this Country, as I could 
ever learn. By the Appearance of fome Plants, 
which I received from New England, there 
feem to be two Sorts of this Plant, one of 
which is much larger than the other: but as 
I never had an Opportunity of feeing theft 
Plants in Flower, I cannot determine any thing 
with Certainty about them. 

The only Method to obtain theft Plants, 
is to procure them from the Places of their 
Growth, and to have them taken up with 
large Balls of Earth to their Roots, and planted 
in Tubs of Earth, which muft be conftantly 
watered during their Paflage, otherwife they 
will decay before they arrive : and there is 
little Probability of railing theft Plants from 
Seeds; fo that young Plants (hould be taken 
up to bring over, which are more likely to 
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ftand here, than thofe which have flowered 
two or three times. When the Plants are 
brought over, they fhould be planted into 
pretty large Pots, which (hould be filled with 
loft fpongy Earth, mixed with rotten Wood, 
Mofs, and Turf, which is very like the na¬ 
tural Soil in which they grow. Thele Pots 
mud be conftantly fupplied with Water, and 
placed in a fhady Situation in Summer ; but in 
the Winter they muft be covered with Mofs, 
or fheltered under a Frame, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country, tho’ they have 
much more fevere Froft in the Countries 
where they naturally grow ; but there they are 
covered with Snow, which may be a great 
Prote&ion to them. With this Management 
I have kept fome of thefe Plants alive two 
Years, but they made very little Progrefs. 

SAURURUS ; Lizards-tail. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, cenfifting of two 
Chives, which open two ways, and are full of 
very fmall Powder (or FarinaJ. The Embryo 
refs between the two Chives, which afterward 
becomes an oval foft Fruit , inclofing a fugle 
Seed, tfo thefe Motes mttfl be added, The Flowers 
and Fruit are fixed to one Axis, fo as to referable 
the Tail of a Lizard. 

The Species are ; 

1. Saururus racemofus , feu lotryites major. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater branching Lizards- 
tail. 

2. Saururus racemofus, feu botryites minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Lefler branching Lizards- 
tail. 

3. Saururus cauda adtinca. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Lizards-tail with a crooked Tail 

4. Saururus foliis plantagineis, cauda bre- 
viori. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail with Plan¬ 
tain-leaves, and a fhorter Tail. 

5. Saururus botryites major, foliis planta¬ 
gineis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater cluftered Li¬ 
zards-tail, with PI -main-leaves. 

6. Saururu s foliis amplis rotundis & urn - 
bilicatis. Plum.Nov.Gen. Lizards-tail with large 
round umbilicated Leaves. 

7. Saur urus foliis amplis cordatis, non um- 
bilicatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizards-tail with large 
heart-fhaped Leaves, not umbilicated. 

8. Saururus procumbeus minor botryites , 
folio carnofo cordato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller 
creeping cluftered Lizards-tail, with a flefhy 
heart-fhaped Leaf. 

9. Saururus alius humilis , folio carnofo 
fubrotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low Lizards-tail, 
with a roundifh flefhy Leaf. 

10. Saururus repens,folio orbicularis num- 
milarix facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping Li¬ 
zards-tail, with a round Leaf, having the 
Appearance of Moneywort. 

11. Saururus repens tripbyllus , folio ro- 
tuudo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping three-leav’d 
Lizards-tail, with a round Leaf. 

12. Saururus cauliculis tnacttlofis, repens. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping Lizards-tail, with a 
lpotted Stalk. 

13. Saururus frutefeens, lauro-cerafi fdio, 
frutiu breviore id craffiore. Houft. Shrubby 
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Lizards-tail, with a Laurel-leaf, and a fhortef 
and thicker Fruit. 

14. Saururus arbor efeens lat if oil a vilhfa, 
fruClugracili. Ilouft. Tree-like Lizards-tail, 
with a broad hairy Leaf, and a flendtr Fruit. 

The feven Sorts firft-mentioned grow to be 
fhrubby, and rife to the Height of four or 
five Feet, having Leaves placed alternately 
on their Branches. The lulus comes out from 
the Wings of the Leaves, which is fhaped like 
a Lizard’s Tail, from whence they had their 
Names. By fome they are called Long Pepper , 
from the Refemblance their lull bear to the 
Long Pepper: but the Fruit of thefe are not 
ufed, nor have they the Tafte of Pepper. 
’1 hefc Sorts were difeovered to grow in 'Jamaica 
by the late Dr. Ilouftoun 5 and fome of them 
are deferibed by Sir Hans Sloane , in his Natural 
Hifiory of Jamaica. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts are 
Plants of humbler Growth: thefe trail on the 
Ground, and emit Roots from their Joints, 
which faften thcmfelvcs into the Earth where- 
ever it is loofe • by which Method they fpread 
to a great Diftance. The Leaves and Stalks 
of the ninth Sort are very thick and fucculent, 
and remain always green. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts are creeping 
Plants, which faften themfelves to Trees; by 
which means they rife to the Height of eight 
or ten Feet, faften their Roots into the Bark of 
the Trees, and receive part of their Nourifli- 
ment from thence. 

All thefe twelve Sorts were difeovered by 
Father Plunder in the IVeft-Indies, who has 
figured and deferibed them in his Htfiory of 
American Plants : but feven of them were be¬ 
fore deferibed by Sir Hans Sloane, in his 
Natural Hiftory of Jamaica. 

The two laft Sorts were difeovered by the 
late Dr. Ilouftoun at La Vera Cruz , from whence 
he fent Samples of them into England. Thefe 
two Sorts grow much larger than either of 
thofe before-mentioned. 

Some of thefe Plants are called, by the In¬ 
habitants of Jamaica, Spaniftj Elder, from their 
being jointed, and their Branches having a 
great deal of Pith in them. Others of them, 
efpecially thofe which have Leaves fhaped like 
a Heart, are called Santa Maria Leaves. 

Mod of thefe Plants grow in moift fhady 
Places in the warmeft Parts of America , where 
many of them root into the decayed Trunks of 
Treets, and rotten Wood, (efpecially thofe 
which trail) and thereby they propagatefafter 
than by Seeds; for as they emit Roots at 
almoft every Joint, each of thefe will make a 
feparate Plant. 

But as thefe Plants are too tendtr to bear 
the open Air in this Climate, they muft be 
preferved in a Stove, where the Air may be 
kept to a moderate Temperature for Heat; 
and if they are placed in the Bark-bed, and 
their Branches permitted to trail on the Sur¬ 
face of the Bark, the Plants will fend forth 
Roots at every Joint, and faften themfelves 
ftrongly into the Bark ; by which means they 
will thrive exceeding faft, and produce their 
Flower and Fruit. 

The 
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The Seeds of thele Plants, when brought 
from abroad, feldom fucceed in England ; 
fo that the moft proper Method to obtain 
the Plants, is to have fome of their Cuttings 
planted into Boxes of Earth, in the Countries 
where they naturally grow j and when they 
are well rooted, they may be fent over to 
England , with Directions given to the Perfons 
to whofe Care they are intrufted, not to let 
them have too much Water, (efpecially when 
they come into a cool Climate) becaule Moi- 
fture then will be very prejudicial to them. 
They muft alio be carefully guarded againft 
the £alc Water, which will infallibly deftroy 
them, if it be fuffered to come to them. W hen 
the Plants arrive in England , they Ihould be 
carefully taken out of the Boxes, and each 
planted into a fepirate fmall Pot, filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving 
to (hade them from the Sun at firft:, until they 
have taken Root j after which time they Ihould 
have frelh Air admitted to them, in proportion 
to the Warmth of the Sealbn: but in Winter 
they muft be kept pretty warm, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country. 

The fureft Method to make thefe Plants 
thrive in England , is, to plunge the Pots into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, and to fuffer the 
Branches of the creeping Kinds to trail on the 
Surface of the Bed, where they will ftrike 
Roots into the Tan, and will thrive ex¬ 
ceedingly. Thefe Plants merit a Place in every 
Colledion of Plants, for their remarkable 
Leaves, and the fingular Structure of tbeir 
Branches $ alio for the Oddneii of their Flowers 
and Fruit, which are for the moft part, pro¬ 
duced from the Wings of the Leaves. 

SAXIFRAGA, Saxifrage. 

To this Article muft be added; 

i. Sa.xi.fr ag a ad folia bulb os gerens. C.B.P. 
Saxifrage bearing BuJhs at the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

а. Saxifraga Terna annua humilior. Lift. 
R. H- Dwarf fpring annual Saxifrage, com¬ 
monly called Rue-lead'd tfbithw-grafs . 

3. Saxifraga mufeofa , trifido folio. Infl. 
R. H. Moffy Saxifrage, with a trifid Leaf, 
commonly called Mountain Sengresn, ox Lady's 
Cufhion . 

4. Saxifraga tridaftylites Alpina,‘ pallide 
lutea. Jnfi. R- JL Mountain Saxifrage, of a 
pale-yellow Colour, with a Leaf cut into three 
Segments. 

5. Saxifraga tridaftylites Albina minor id 
•viEofa. Lift. R. H. Smaller hairy Saxifrage 
of the Alps, with a Leaf cut into three Seg¬ 
ments. 

б. Saxifraga albapetreeaPonx. InJi.R.H. 
White rock Saxifrage. 

7. Saxifraga fedi folio, Pyreuaica ferrata. 
Infl. R. H. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with a fawed 
Houfleek-leaf. 

8. Sa\i*'b. ag a foliis fubrotundisferratij. Juft. 
R. H. Saxifrage with roundilh fawed Leaves. 

9. Saxifraga Alpina, fedifoliis crenatis afpe- 
rJs. Inft. R. H. Saxifrage of the Alps, with 
rough notched Leaves like Houflcek. 
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10. Saxifraga fcliis oblovgG-rotuadis den- 
tat is, flortbus compaftis. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Saxi¬ 
frage with an oblong roundilh indented Leaf, 
and the Flowers growing in dole Bunches. 

11. Saxifraga moutana pyramidata , folio 
lougiore. Inft. R. H. Mountain pyramidal 
Saxifrage, with a long Leaf. 

ia. Saxifraga Pyreuaica lutea minima , 
fedi foliis denftfftme congeftis. Inft. R. II. The 
leaft yellow Pyrenean Saxifrage, with Houfleek- 
leaves, growing very dole together. 

13. Saxifraga Alpina minima, foliiMceftis, 
deorfum incurvis. Inft. R. II. The leaft Saxi¬ 
frage of the Alps , with skv-coloured Leaves, 
which bend downward. 

14. Saxifraga Alpina lutea, fedi folio. Inft. 
R. IJ. Yellow Saxifrage of the Alps, with a 
Houfieek-leaf. 

15. Saxifraga Pyreuaica tridaftylites la- 
tifolia. Inft. R II. Pyrenean Saxifrage, with 
broad Leaves cut into three Segments. 

16. Saxifraga Cautalrica latijolia tri¬ 
daftylites rigidior. Inft. R. II. Broad ftiff- 
leav’d Saxifrage of Bfcay, with Leaves cut 
into three Segments. 

17. Saxifraga tridaftylites Pyreuaica pal- 
lid'e lutea minima. Inft. R. II. The leaft pale- 
yellow Saxifrage of the Pyrenees , with Leaves 
cut into three Segments. 

18. Saxifraga Pyreuaica , foliis partim in- 
tegris , partim tnfidis. Inft. R. II. Pyrenean 
Saxifrage, with Leaves partly intjre, and partly 
cut into three Segments. 

10. Saxifraga Pyreuaica minima lutea , 
mufeo ftmilis. Inft. R. H. The leaft yellow 
Saxifrage of the Pyrenean Mountains, re- 
fembling Mofs. 

Zo. Saxifraga annua Cretica minima, be- 
deraceo folio. J’ourn. Cor. The leaft annual 
Saxifrage of Candta, with an Ivy-leaf. 

2i. Saxifraga Penfylvanica, flonbus mu- 
fcofis. Hort. Eltb. Saxifrage of Penfylvania , 
with greenilh Flowers growing branchy. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is a Variety of 
the common white Saxifrage, from which it 
differs, in bearing fmall Bulbs at the Leaves. 
This is not common in England , but is found 
wild 00 the Pyrenean Mountains, arid in other 
mountainous Places in Spain and Italy , and pro¬ 
pagates very fall by the Bulbs, which grow 
on the Stalks, in the fame manner as the fiery 
Lily. 

The fecond Sort js a low annual Plant, 
which ufually grows on the Tops of Walls, 
and in dry rubbilhy Places, and flowers in April. 
This Plant has been efteemed a very good 
Remedy for the King’s-evil, and other ferophu- 
lous Disorders. Mr. Boyle , jo his Treadle con¬ 
cerning the Ufefulnels of Natural Philoiophy, 
has recommended this Herb to be infufed 
in fmall Beer, and drank for fome Days, 
which he lays will cure the King’s-evil, without 
any fenfible Evacuation, by confuming the 
Humour, mitigating the Pain, difcufling the 
Tumours, and drying up the Dicers. The 
Time for gathering this Herb to dry, is in 
the Middle of April, when it is in Flower for 
it ibon after perfects its Seeds, and dies 
away. 
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The third Sort grows wild in ieveral Parts 
of Torkfoire, and other cold Countries. This 
fpreads on the Surface of the Ground, and 
forms itlelf into a roundifh Tuft, which is 
exceeding dole and foft, and has the Appear¬ 
ance of Mols at a fmall Diftance; from whence 
lome of the Country People give it the Name 
of Lady's Cujhion. This Sort may be propa¬ 
gated in Plenty by its trailing Shoots, which, if 
they reft on the Ground, will put out Roots, 
and multiply exceedingly. It loves a moift 
ihady Situation. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, twelfth, thirteenth, 
feventcenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, 
are alio fmall Plants, which lie dole to the 
Ground, lomcwhat like the third Sort; by which 
meansthey propagate themlelvesplentifully,and 
they are all hardy Plants, being Natives of the 
Alps, Pyrenees, and other mountainous Places: 
they require to be planted in a moift Soil, and 
a ihady Situation ; for if they are too much 
expoicd to the Sun, they will not thrive; nor 
will they continue long, if they are planted in 
a rich Soil. 

As thele Plants do not produce very beau- 
* tiful Flowers, they are feldom regarded, and 
are rarely planted in Gardens, unlefs by fome 
Perlons who are curious in Botany, for the 
lake of Variety. But yet thele Plants may be 
introduced to plant about Rock-work, or 
between the Joints of ruftic Buildings, where, 
if they are in the Shade, they will thrive very 
well, and have a very good EfFetft to the 
Sight: for thefe will fucceed, where Mols 
cannot be planted; and having lo much the 
Appearance of Mols, will be by moft People 
taken for it at a fmall Diftance ; and as thele 
continue green throughout the Year, they will 
much better anfwer the Purpofe. 

The feventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and fourteenth Sorts, have broader Leaves, 
and appear very much like lome Sorts of 
Houfleeks. Thele are very hardy Plants, 
being Natives of Northern Countries; therefore 
they muft be planted in a Ihady Situation, and 
a poor Soil; but they will grow on drier Places 
than the former Sorts. Thele Plants are eafily 
propagated by Olf-lets, which they fend out in 
great Plenty, and may be adapted to the fame 
Purpofes as the former, to adorn Rock-work, d$c. 
and will make a pretty Diverfity. 

The twentieth Sort is an annual Plant, 
which was found by Dr. Tournefort , in the 
Illand of Crete, and is by fome prelerved for 
the lake of Variety; but there is no great 
Beauty in it. 

The twenty-firft Sort was brought from 
Penfylvania to Mr. Peter Collinfon , who hath 
dillributed it to feveral Perfons who are curi¬ 
ous in prelcrving rare Plants. This Sort hath 
long Leaves, which Ipread on the Surface of 
the Ground, from between which arile the 
Flower-ftems, which grow about two Feet 
high, and branch toward the Top, bearing 
Clufters of fmall grecnilh Flowers. This is 
propagated by parting of the Roots, and 
Ihould be planted in a Ihady Situation, where, 
if it is duly watered in dry Weather, it will 
thrive and flower every Year plentifully, and 


may be allowed a Place in Ihady Borders for 
the fake of Variety. 

SCABIOSA, Scabious. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Sc a bios a fruticans latifolia alba. C.B.P. 
White broad-leaved Ihrubby Scabious. 

2. Sc a bios a fruticans latifolia, floribus ad 
cccruleum inclinantibus. C. B. P. Broad-leaved 
Ihrubby Scabious,with Flowers inclining to Blue. 

3. Sc a bios a frutefcens auguflifolia alba. 
C.B.P. White narrow-leaved Ihrubby Sca¬ 
bious. 

4. Sc a bios a milt if do folio, fore flare fcente. 
C. B. P. Scabious with a varioufly divided 
Leaf, and a yellowilh Flower. 

5. Scabiosa montana glabra, foliis fcabiofx 
rvulgaris. C. B. P. Mountain Imooth-leaved 
Scabious. 

6. Scabiosa Montana latifolia non laciniata , 
rubra & prima. C.B.P. The firft red broad¬ 
leaved mountain Scabious, not jagged. 

7. Scabiosa latifolia rubra non laciniata , 
fecunda. C. B. P. The fecond red broad-leav’d 
Scabious, not jagged. 

8. Scabiosa argentea auguftifolia. C.B.P. 
Narrow filver-leavcd Scabious. 

9. Scabiosa Sicula fruticans, laureate folio, 
fubtus incano. Inf. R. H. Shrubby Sicilian 
Scabious, with a Spurge-laurel-leaf, hoary un¬ 
derneath. 

10. Scabiosa frutefcens , foliis leucoii bor- 
tenfis. Hort. Catb. Shrubby Scabious, with 
Stock-gilly-flower-leaves. 

11. Scabiosa Cretica frutefcens, auricula 
urfi folio. Sfourn. Cor. Shrubby Candy Scabious, 
with a Bear’s-ear-leaf. 

12. Scabiosa frutefcens , foliis infra inte- 
gris, fore cceruleo. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby Scabi¬ 
ous, with the lower Leaves intire, and a blue 
Flower. 

13. Scabiosa perennisSicula,forefulpbureo. 
Boerb. Ind. Perennial Sicilian Scabious, with 
a brimftone-coloured Flower. 

14. Scabiosa fellata frutefcens,leucoii folio 
minori , una alterave crena incifo. Flor. Bat. 
Shrubby ftarry feeded Scabious, with a (mai¬ 
ler Stock-gilly-flower-leaf. 

15. Scabiosa Africana frutefcens maxima , 
foliis rugofis & crenatis minor. Par.Bat. Greateft 
ihrubby African Scabious, with rough and left 
notched Leaves. 

16. Scabiosa Africana frutefcens maxima, 
foliis tenuijffimi incifis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Greateft 
ihrubby African Scabious, with Leaves very 
finely jagged. 

17. Scabiosa altiffma annua, foliis a%ri- 
monte nonnibtl fimtltbus. H. L. The tailed: 
annual Scabious, with Leaves ibmething like 
thoie of Acrimony. 

18. Scabiosa fraxinelte foliis. Inf. R. if. 
Scabious with white Dittany-leaves. 

19. Scabiosa ‘virgce paf oris folio. C.B.P. 
Scabious with a leiler Tealel-leaf. 

20. Scabiosa Lufitanica , Indicafimilis. Inf. 
R.H. Portugal Scabious, like the Indian one. 

21. Scabiosa fellata Hifpanica , amplifftno 
folio. Inf. R . if. Spanif) ftarrcd Scabious, with 
a very large Leaf 

22. Sca- 
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22 Scabiosa flellata anr.ua prMfera. H. R. 
Par. Annual proliferous ftarred Scabious. 

23. Scabiosa orient alts flellata, foliis va¬ 
ries, flore cameo, femifiofculis florum flmbriatis. 
Eaftern ftarred Scabious, with variable Leaves, 
and a flcfh-coloured Flower, whole Half-florets 
are fringed. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
feventh, eighth, twelfth, thirteenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth Sorts, are all of them abiding 
Plants, which are hardy enough to live in the 
open Air in England: wherefore they may be 
managed as hath been diredled for the com¬ 
mon Sorts of Scabious , in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dictionary. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh and fourteenth 
Sorts, are alio abiding Plants; but are fome- 
what tenderer than thofe before-mentioned : 
wherefore fome Plants of each Kind Ihould be 
kept in Pots, that they may be Iheltered in Win¬ 
ter under a common Hot-bed Frame; and the 
others mull be planted in warm Borders, other- 
wile they will not live thro’ the Winters in 
this Country : and if the Soil in which thefe 
are planted, is poor and dry, they will grow 
ftunted, and bear the Cold much better, than 
thole which are planted in a rich Soil, and 
grow freely. Thofe Plants which are in Pots, 
and are placed in Shelter in Winter, muft have 
as much free Air as polfible in mild Weather j 
otherwife they will draw up weak, and appear 
very unfightly ; wherefore they Ihould only be 
covered in very hard Frofts, and continually 
expofed in mild Weather. 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts, being 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope , are 
more tender than the former: therefore thefe 
muft always be kept in Pots, and in Winter 
Ihould be placed in an airy Glals-cale, where 
in mild Weather they may have as much free Air 
as polfible; they Ihould be frequently watered, 
for they are very thirfty Plants. In fevere 
Froft they muft be carefully guarded, but they 
will bear a little Cold pretty well. 

All the Ihrubby Sorts of Scabious may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may be taken 
off during any of the Summer Months, and 
ihould be planted in a lhady Border, and duly 
watered in dry Weather, which will promote 
their taking Root j and then they may be pot¬ 
ted, and placed in a lhady Situation, till they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
may be placed amongft other hardy Exotic 
Plants, in a Iheltered Situation, where they 
may remain until the End of OClober , when 
they muft be removed into Shelter. In lome 
favourable Seafons thefe Plants will produce 
good Seeds in England, io that the Plants may 
be railed from thefe, by lowing them in an 
open Border of light Earth about the middle 
of March ; and if the Spring Ihould prove very 
dry, it will be neceflary to water the Ground 
now-and-then, which will forward the Vege¬ 
tation of the Seed ; fo that the Plants will 
appear in about three Weeks after the Seeds 
are fown. When they come up, they muft be 
kept clear from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
duly watered $ and when they are ftrong 
enough to tranfplant, they Ihould be planted 


in Pots, and managed in the fame manner as 
thole which are propagated by Cuttings. 

The feventeenth, twentieth, twenty-firft, 
twenty-fccond and twenty-third Sorts, are 
annual Plants, which are only propagated by 
Seeds. Thefe may be managed in the fame 
manner as hath been diretfted for the Indian 
Scabious's , in the former Volume of the Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary. 

All the Sorts of Scabious continue a long 
time in Flower, for which they are regarded j 
for there is no very great Beauty in their 
Flowers; but as mod of the hardy Sorrs pro¬ 
duce Flowers near three Months fucceflively, 
they may be allowed a Place in the Borders of 
large Gardens, becaufc they require very little 
Care to cultivate them. And as the (hrubby 
Kinds continue in Flower moft Part of the 
Year, they make an agreeable Variety amongft 
hardy Exotic Plants in Winter. 

SCANDIX, Shepherds-needle, or Venus- 
comb. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped umbellated Flower , con¬ 
fining of fevcral Petals, which are ranged orbi¬ 
cularly, and rejt on the Empalewent; which be¬ 
comes a Fruit conflfling of two Parts, having two 
Seeds, which rejemlle a Needle , when joined. 

The Speiies are; 

1. Scandix femineroflrato,vulgaris. C.B.P. 
Common Shepherds-needle, with beaked Seeds. 

2. Scandix Cretica major. C.B.P. Great 
Shepherds-needle of Crete. 

3. Scandi n Cretica minor. C.B.P. Smaller 
Shepherds-needle of Crete. 

4. Scandix orient alts, flore maximo. itourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Shepherds-needle, with a very 
large Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants grows wild amongft 
Corn, in moft Parts of England. The fecond 
and third Sorts grow wild in the Ifland of 
Candia, and the fourth Sort was dilcovered by 
Dr. bourne fort in the Levant. 

Thefe Plants are preferved by the Curious 
in Botany, for the fake of Variety ; but are 
feldom admitted into other Gardens. The Fruit 
of thefe Plants, having Beaks, greatly refemble 
Cranes Bills at a fmall Diftance; but being 
ranged fomewhat like the Teeth of a Comb, 
occafloned the Name given to it. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be town in Autumn, toon after they 
are ripe, in the Place where they are defigned 
to remain, which Ihould be in a lhady Situa¬ 
tion ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In June the Plants will 
flower, and in the Beginning of Augufl they 
will perfedfc their Seeds, and toon after decay. 
But if their Seeds are permitted to featter, 
the Plants will come up without any man¬ 
ner of Care, and become Weeds in the 
Garden. 

SCOLYMUS, The Golden Thiftle. 

The Characters arej 

7%e whole Plant bath the Appearance of a 
ibiflle: the Flower confifts of many Half-florets, 

which 
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which reft on the Embryo's ; each of thefe are 
feparated by a thin Leaf ,, and on the Sop of each 
Embryo is faftened a little Leaf. Thefe are 
contained in a fcaly Empalement , which inclofes 
the Seed. 

The Species are $ 

1. Scolymus cbryfantbemus- C. B. P. The 
golden Thiftle. 

2. Scolymus cbryfantbemus annttus. H. R. 
Par. Annual golden ^Thiftle. 

3. Scolymus cbryfatitbemus Africanus pro- 
cerior. H. R. Par. Taller AJrican golden 
Thiftle. 

The firft and fecond Sorts grow wild in the 
South of France , and in Spaing but the third 
Sort is a Native of Africa. The firft and third 
Sorts are biennial Plants j but the fecond is an 
annual, and periihes foon after it has perfected 
its Seeds. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which ftiould 
be fown in March , on a Bed of frefh undunged 
Barth, in an open Situation; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ftiould be kept clear 
from Weeds j and where they grow too dole, 
fome of them Ihould be pulled out, fb as to 
leave thole which are defigned to remain, 
about two Feet afunder. This is all the Cul¬ 
ture which thefe Plants require ; for as they 
fend forth Tap-roots, they do not bear tran£ 
planting well: therefore they muft be fown 
where they are to remain, and if they are 
kept clear from great Weeds, they will thrive 
very well ; and when the Seafons prove dry, 
will perfect their Seeds in Autumn ; but in 
wet Seafons they rarely ever produce good 
Seeds in England , which renders it difficult to 
continue the Species , without procuring frelh 
Seeds from abroad. 

Thefe Plants are preferved by thofe Perlons 
who are curious in Botany, for Variety-lake; 
but are rarely planted in other Gardens. 

SCORPIOIDES, Caterpiller. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Scorpioides filiqua cocbleata £3 ftriata , 
OlyJJiponenfis. H. R. Par. Caterpiller with a 
cochleated and furrowed Pod. 

2. Scorpioides foliis vicix y minima. Mor. 
Hift. The leaft Caterpiller, with Vetch- 
leaves. 

Thefe are both annual Plants, which are 
propagated by Seeds in the feme manner as 
hath been directed in the former Volume of 
The Gardeners Difiionary , for the Sorts there 
enumerated. 

SCROPHULARIA, Figwort. 

The Species omitted in the former Volume, 

are; 

. 1. Scrophularia/ow/#**<>. C.B.P. Fig- 
wort with a yellow Flower. 

a. Scrophularia/u/zo urticse.C, B.P. Fig- 
wort with a Nettle-leaf. 

3. Scrophularia betonicx folio. Inft. R. H. 
Figwort with a Betony-leaf. 

4. Scrophularia fcorodinix folio. Mor. 
Ilift. Figwort with a Wood-fegc-leaf. 

5 - Scrophularia peregrina frutefeens, fo¬ 
liis teucrii crajfiufculis. Breyn, Cent. Foreign 


Ihrubby Figwort, with thick Germander- 
leaves. 

6 . Scrophularia tninor i rutacauina diffj. 
Moriff. Hift. Lefler Figwort, called Dogs-rue. 

7. Scrophularia Lufitanica Jrutefcens , 
•verlenacx foliis. lift. R. H. Shrubby Portu¬ 
gal Figwort, with Vervain-leaves. 

8. Scrophularia Cretica frutefeens , folio 
•vario crafftori. Turn. Cor. Shrubby Figwort of 
Candia, with a thicker variable Leaf. 

9. Scrophularia Grxca frutefeens & per- 
ennis, urticx foho. Totem. Cor. Greek fnrubby 
and perennial Figwort, with a Nettle-leaf 

10. Scrophularia Epbefta y lunanxfolio, 
flore ntlro. Town. Cor. Epbeftan Figwort, with 
a Moonwort-leaf, and a red Flower. 

11. Scrophularia orientahs , foliis cau- 
nabinis. Town. Cor. Eaftern Figwort, with 
Baftard-hemp-leaves. 

12. Scrophularia orientalis, amplijfmo 
folio, caule alato. Sown. Cor. Eaftern Figwort, 
with a large Leaf, and a winged Stalk. 

13. Scrophularia orientalis , tihx f’h. 
Turn. Cor. Eaftern Figwort, with a .. 
leaf. 

14. Scrophularia orientalis ebryfan - 
tbemi folio, flore minimo variegato. Ten-. ; 
Eaftern Figwort, with a Corn-mar>go c . j 
and the leaft variegated Flower. 

The firft, fecond, third, fixth, tenth and 
fourteenth Sorts, are biennial Plants, which 
very rarely live longer than two Years. Thefe 
feldom flower the feme Seafon their Seeds are 
Ibwn ; or if they do, it is generally pretty late 
in the Autumn, fo that they do not produce 
good Seeds: but when the Plants grow 
fhort, and do not put out their Flower-ftems 
the firft Year, they flower very ftrong early 
in the following Summer, and produce good 
Seeds. Thefe Sorts are hardy enough to en¬ 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, provided they are planted in a dry 
undunged Soil. 

The fourth, fifth, feventh, -eighth, ninth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, are 
abiding Plants, their Roots continuing many 
Years j and the eleventh Sort creeps at the 
Root, fo that it propagates very faft that way, 
as as alio by Seeds. This is an extreme hardy 
Plant, and will live in almoft any Soil and Si¬ 
tuation ; but ftiould not be planted too near 
other Plants, becaufe it creeps fo far, as to 
interfere with fuch Plants as grow near it. 

The other Sorts will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well if they are 
planted in a Iheltercd Situation; and when 
they are planted in a lean rubbifhy Soil, they 
will not grow too freely, but will be ftunted, 
and endure a much greater Share of Cold, 
than when they are planted in a rich Soil, where 
they become very luxuriant. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
which may be fown, and the Plants managed 
in the feme manner as hath beendire&cd in the 
former Volume of Tbe Gardeners Dictionary , 
for thofe Sorts which are there enumerated; 
and being intermixed with other hardy Pimts 
in a large Garden, will make an agreeable 
Variety. 

SEDUM, 
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SEDUM, Houfeleek. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Sedum majus montanum, dentatis foliis , 
alterum. C. B. P. Another great mountain 
Houfeleek, with indented Leaves. 

2 . Sedum viajus montanum , foliis non den¬ 
tatis, fiortbus rnbcntibns. C. B. P. The great 
mountain Houfeleek, with Leaves not indented, 
and reddifli Flowers. 

3. Sedum teretifolium majus, fore albo. Mor. 
Hort. R. Blcef. Greater Houfeleek with taper 
Leaves, and a white Flower. 

4. Sedum minus , lato $3 craffo caule, Port- 
landicum Belgarum. H. R. Par. Small Portland 
Houfeleek, with a broad and thick Stalk. 

$. Sedum Alpinum rofeunt, acuto folio, h<x~ 
matodes majus. H. R. Par. Greater bloody rofe 
Houfeleek of the Alps , with a fharp-pointed 
Leaf 

6. Sedum Alpinum rofeum medium, aettleo 
rubente. H. R. Par. Middle rofe Houfeleek of 
the Alps , with reddife Prickles. 

7. Sedum Alpinum rofeum minus, •viride & 
fubbirfutum. H. R. Par. Small, rofe, green 
and hairy Houfeleek of the Alps. 

8. Sedum Alpinum fubbirfutum , folio lon- 
giore. H. R. Par • Hairy Houfeleek of the Alps, 
with a longer Leaf. 

9. Sedum Alpinum fubbirfutum , corona forts 
purpurafeente, dtfco viridi. H.R.Par. Hairy 
Houfeleek of the Alps , with the Borders of 
a purplifh Colour, and the middle Green. 

10. Sedum minus teretifolium luteum. C.B-P. 
Small taper-leaved yellow Houfeleek. 

11. Sedum minus teretifolium alterum. C.B.P. 
Another fmall taper-leaved Houfeleek. 

12. Sedum longifolium, citrino fore. Mor. 
H. R. Blxf Long-leaved Houfeleek, with a 
citron-coloured Flower. 

13. Sedum minimum luteum non acre. J. B. 
The imalleft: yellow Houfeleek, which is not 
acrid. 

14. Sedum minimum non acre , flore albo. 
Raii Hift. The leaft Houfeleek, which is not 
acrid, with a white Flower. 

15. Sedum Alpinum, flore pallido. C.B.P. 
Alpine Houfeleek, with a pale Flower. 

16. Sedum Alpinum, rubro magnoflore. C.B.F. 
Alpine Houfeleek, with a large red Flower. 

17. Sedum Hifpanum, folio glauco acuto , 

flore albido. Boerb. Ind. alt. Spanijb Houfeleek, 
with a pointed fea-green Leaf, and a whitifh 
Flower. - ■ 

18. Sedum paluftre fubbirfutum purpureum. 
C. B. P. Hairy purple marlh Houfeleek. 

19. Sedum eebinatum , •vel flellatum , flori 
albo. J. B. Starry Houfeleek, - with- a white 
Flower. 

20. Sedum eebinatum, flore luteo. J. B. 
Prickly Houfeleek, with a yellow Flower. 

All thefe Sorts of Houfeleek are very hardy 
Plants, which will thrive in the open Air in 
England , and may be eafily propagated by 
Off-fets or Branches, which will readily take 
Root. Thofe Kinds which trail on the 
Ground, fas many of thefe do) will pufh out 
Roots from their Branches, and thereby fpread 
themfelves to a great Diftance. Bat the fe- 
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venteenth, nineteenth and twentieth Sorts, are 
annual Plants, which are only propagated by 
Seeds ; tho’ if their Seeds are permitted to 
fcatter on the Ground, the Plants will come 
up in Autumn, and require no other Care, 
but to clear them from great Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongft them, would over¬ 
bear and deflroy the Plants. 

Thefe Plants are preferved in the Gardens 
of feme Perfons, who are curious in Botany j 
but are very rarely admitted into other 
Gardens; tho* they may be very ornamental, 
when rightly difpofed. For there are no 
Plants fo proper to plant on the Walls of 
Ruins, or other ruftic Buildings, where they 
will thrive without any Trouble, and endure 
the greateft Drought, and are never injured by 
Frofts. And there is a great Variety of 
Species, which differ greatly from each other, 
not only in their Flowers, but alfe in the whole 
Face of the Plants; they will afford an agree¬ 
able Variety, if they are properly difpofed. 
In planting of them, there is no other 
Care required, but to lay a little moift Earth 
on the Joints of the Walls or Buildings, 
where they are defigned to grow, and there 1 
in to plant feme of them in fmall Bunches, 
which will feon take Root, and in one 
Year’s time will fpread to a confiderable 
Diftance. The beft Seafon for this Work is 
a little before Michaelmas , that the Plants 
may be rooted before the hard Froft comes 
on. The annual Kinds will alfe grow in 
the fame manner, and will, feed their Seeds, 
and maintain themfelves without any Trouble, 
when they are once fixed in the Place. Moft: 
of thefe Sorts will grow from the Joints of 
Walls, which are perpendicular, where fearce 
any other Plants will live; which renders them 
more valuable, efpecially as they are fo eafily 
propagated. 

The third, tenth and eleventh Sorts, pro¬ 
duce long Branches, which hang down from the 
Walls where they grow; therefore feould be 
difpofed near the Edges of Buildings, or on 
the Tops of ruftic Houfes, and near the Sides, 
where they will trail, and make a pretty Ap¬ 
pearance. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth and feventeenth 
Sorts, have the Appearance of the Stone-crop ; 
thefe have feort Branches, and fmall Leaves, 
producing their Flowers on the Tops of the 
Shoots, which are feldom above three or four 
Inches high, but fpread and form into clofe 
large Bunches; and where they fcatter their 
Seeds, if there is but a fmall Share of Earth, 
the Plants will come up, and multiply fo faft, as 
to cover the Top of a Houfe in a few Years. 

The firft,fecond, fourth, fifth, fixth,feventh, 
eighth, ninth, twelfth, fifteenth, fixteenth and 
eighteenth Sorts, grow in clofe Heads, fbme- 
what like the common Houfeleek, and are pro¬ 
pagated by OfF-fets in the fame manner: thefe 
may be difpofed on the Tops of Walls and 
Buildings, intermixed with the common Sorts 
of Houfeleek, where they will make a pretty 
Diverfity, being very different in their Ap¬ 
pearance, and producing a great Variety in 
their Flowers. 

L11 SEEDS. 
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SEEDS. 

In the former Volume of The Gardeners 
Dictionary , I have fet down the general De¬ 
finition of a Seed, and an Explanation of the 
Manner how Seeds vegetate j as alfo a Method 
how to raife fuch Exotic Seeds as have hard 
Covers, which will not vegetate in the lame 
eafy manner as moft other Sorts do j and in 
this Place it may not be amifs to add a Table 
of the feveral Sorts of Seeds which are ufually 
fown in the Englijb Gardens, and to diftinguilh 
the Sorts which will keep good but a Ihort time 
out of the Ground, from thofe which, if well 
faved, and carefully preferved, will grow, if 
kept fome Years before they are lown. 

The firft Clafs of Seeds which I lhall enu¬ 
merate, is of thole which Ihould be lowr. in the 
Autumn, foon after they are ripe; otherwile 
many of them will not fucceed, and others will 
often remain in the Ground a whole Seafon, if 
they are kept out of the Ground till Spring, lb 
that a full Year is thereby loft. 

Adonis or Flos Adonis,/## Adonis. 

Alexanders or Aliflanders,/## Smyrnium. 
Anemony or Windflower,/*# Anemone. 
Angelica. 

Arfmart theEaftern Sort,/*# Perficaria. 
Afh-keys,/## Fraxinus. 

Alphodel or Kingfpear, fee Afphodelus. 
Auricula. 

Beech-maft, fee Fagus. 

Bilhopfweed, fee Ammi. 

Chriftopher-herb, fee Chriftophoriana. 

Ciceli, fee Myrrhis. 

Colchicum or Baftard-faffron. 

Cornfallad,/## Valeriandla. 

Cornflag, fee Gladiolus. 

Crocus. 

Crown Imperial, fee Corona Imperials. 
Fenel-giant, fee Fefula. 

Flower-de-luce, fee Iris. 

Fraxinella. 

Fritillaria or Chequered Tulip. 

Gentian, fee Gentiana. 

GrOund-pine, fee Chamcpytis. 

Hares-ear, fee Bupleurum. 

Hart-wort, fee Bupleurum and SefelL 
Hogs-fenel, fee Peucedanum. 

Hornbeam, fee Carpinus. 

Hyacinth, fee Hyacinthus. 

Juniper, fee Tuniperus. 

Laferwort, fee Laferpitium, 

Lily, fee Lilium. 

Lily-Afphodel, fee Lilio-Afyhodelus. 
Lily-Hyacinth, fee Lilio-Hyacintbus. 
Lily-NarcHfus, fee Lilio-Narciflus. 

Lovage, fee Ligufticum. 

Mandrake, fee Mandragora. 

Maple-tree, fee Acer. 

Maftcrwort, fee Imperatoria and Aftrantia. 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis. 

Moly. 

Mufcari. 

Narciffus or Daffodil. 

Oak, fee Quercus. 

Oak of Jerufalem,/## Chenopodium. 
Pafque-flower, fee Pulfatilla. 


Piony, fee Paeonia. 

Polyanthus, fee Primula Vcris. 

Ranunculus or Crowfoot. 

Samphire, fee Crithmum. 

Scurvy-grafs, fee Cochlearia. 

Sefeli or Sermountain, fee Siler. 

Snow-drop, fee NarcifTo-leucoium. 

Sowbread, /## Cyclamen. 

Spiderwort, fee Phalangium. 

Spignel, fee Meum. 

Star of Bethlehem, fee Omithogalunx 
Staves-acre, fee Delphinium. 

Tulip, fee Tulipa. 

Tumfole, fee Heliotropium. 

Yew-tree, fee Taxus. 

In the next Clafs I fhall enumerate thofe 
Sorts of Seeds, which ate beft the firft Spring 
after they are faved, many of which will not 
grow, if they are kept longer; fo that whoever 
deals in Seeds, fhould deftroy the Seeds they 
have remaining after the Seafon is over, and 
not fell them to impofe on their Dealers to the 
great Lofs of their Crops, nor keep them to 
mix with new Seeds, as is too often prao* 
tifed. 

African Marygold, fee Tagetes. 

Agrimony, fee Agrimonia. 

Alkanet, fee Anchufa. 

Amaranthoides or Globe-Amaranthus. 

Anife, fee Anifum. 

Afparagus or Spearage. 

Balfamine, fee Balfamina. 

Bafil, fee Ocymun). 

Baftard-faffron, fee Carthamui 
Bay-tree, fee Lauras. 

Bean, fee Faba. 

Beet, fee Beta. 

Blue-bottle, fee Cyanus. 

Borrage, fee Borago. 

Buckwheat, fee Fagopyram. 

Buglofs, fee Buglofliim. 

Canterbury-bell, fee Campanula. 

Caraway, fee Carom. 

Carnation, fee Caryophyllua. 

Carrot, fee Daucus. 

Caterpiller, fee ScOrpioides. 

Celeri, fee Apium. 

Chervil, fee Caerophyllum. 

Chefnut, fee Caitanea. 

Chichling-pea, fee Cicer. 

Clary, fee Horminum. 

Columbine, fee Aquilegia. 

Coriander, fee Coriandrum. 

Cranesbill, fee Geranium. 

Crefs, fee Nafturtium. 

Cummin, fee Cuminum. 

Cyprefs, fee Cupreflus. 

Dames-violet, fee Hefperis. 

Everlafting^pea, fee Lathyrus: 

Ffenel, fee Faniculum. 

Fenel-flower, fee Nigella. 

Fenugreek, fee Foenum Grecum. 

Finochia, fee Faniculum. 

Firr, fee Abies.' 

French-honeyfuckle, fee Hedyfarum. 
French-marygold, fee Tagetes. 

Goats-rue, fee Galega. 

Globe- 
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Globe-thiftle, fee Echinopus. 

Grorawel or Graymil, fee Lithofpermum. 
Henbane, fee Hyolcyatnus. 

Hemp, fee Cannabis. 

Hollyhock, fee Malva-rofea. 

Hyflop, fee Hyflopus. 

Indian-pepper, fee Capficum. 

Kidney-bean, fee Phaleolus. 

Larch-tree, fee Larix. 

Larkfpur, fee Delphinium. 

Lavender, fee Lavendula. 

Laurel, fee Laurocerafus. 

Leek, fee Porrum. 

Lentil, fee Lens. 

Love-apple, fee Lycoperficon. 

Lupine, fee Lupinus. 

Lychnis or Catchfly. 

Mad-apple, fee Melongena. 

Mallow the Venetian, fee Ketmia. 

Marjoram, fee Majorana. 

Marvel of Peru, fee Jalapa. 

Marygold, fee Caltha. 

Millet, fee Milium. 

Mullein, fee Verbalcum. 

Moth-mullein, fee Blattaria. 

Navew, fee Napus. 

Oil-nut or Palma Chrifti, fee Ricinus. 
Roman-nettle, fee Urtica. 

Onion, fee Cepa. 

Orach, fee Atriplex. 

Origany, fee Origanum. 

Panic, fee Panicum. 

Parfley, fee Apium. 

Parfnip, fee Paftinaca. 

Peale, fee Pifum. 

Pine, fee Pinus. 

Pink, fee Caryophyllus. 

Poppy, fee Papaver. 

Purflain, fee Portulaca. 

Radilh, fee Raphanus. 

Rape, fee Napus. 

Rue, fee Ruta. 

Savory, fee Satureia. 

Scabious, fee Scabioia. 

Skirret, fee Silarum. 

Snails, fee Medica. 

Snapdragon, fee Antirrhinum. 

Spinach, fee Spinachia. 

Stock-gilly-flower, fee Leucoium. 

Succory, fee Cichorium. 

Sun-flower, fee Corona-iblis. 

Thyme, fee Thymus. 

Tobacco, fee Nicotiana. 

Trefoil, fee Trifolium. 

Tumep, fee Rapa. 

Venus Looking-glaft, fee Campanula. 

Venus Navelwort, fee Omphalodes. 

Vetch, fee Vicuu 
Woad, fee Iflatis. 

Wall-flower, fee Leucoium. 

The next Clafi of Seeds am fnch as may be 
kept two Years, and will not be the worfe, 
provided they are well laved. Tho’ thde arc 
equally good for Ufe the firft Year J 

Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage, fee Braflka. 

Cauliflower, fee Braffica. 


Citrul or Water-melon, fee Anguria. 

Clover, fee Trifolium. 

Convolvulus or Bindweed. 

Endive, fee Endivia. 

Flax, fee Linum. 

Indian Flowering-reed, fee Cannacorus. 
La-lucern, fee Medica. 

Lavender, fee Lavendula. 

Lettuce, fee La&uca. 

Melilot, fee Melilotus. 

Muftard, fee Sinapi. 

Sorrel, fee Acetola. 

The third Clafi of Seeds are fuch as may be 
kept three Years or more, and will grow very 
well afterward, provided they are well laved; 
and fome of the Sorts are generally preferred 
for being three Years old, particularly the 
Cucumber and Melon Seeds j becaule when the 
Seeds are new, the Plants grow too vigorous, 
and produce a (mail Quantity of Fruit: but it 
is not proper to keep thde longer than three 
Years, notwithftanding they will grow at eight 
or nine Years old j becaule when the Seeds are 
old, the Plants will be weak, and the Fruit 
which they produce will be fmall; 

Amaranthus or Flower-gentle. 

Cabbage, fee BrafEca. 

Cedar of Libanus, fee Cedrus, if kept in the 
Cones. 

Cucumber, fee Cucumis. 

Gourd, fee Cucurbita. 

Lettuce, fee La&uca. 

Melon, fee Melo. 

Pumpion, fee Pepo. 

Savoy, fee BrafEca. 

Simnel or Squalh, fee Melopepo. 

Water Melon, fee Anguria. 

The following is a Lift of luch Seeds, as will 
frequently remain in the Earth a whole Year, 
efpecially if they are lown in the Spring of the 
Year; fo that whenever the Plants ao not come 
up the firft Year, the Ground fhould remain 
undifturbed till the folbwing Spring, Cbut mull 
be kept clear from Weeds) when the Plants 
will come up. 

Adonis or Flos Adonis. 

Alatemus. 

Alexanders, fee Smymium. 

Angelica, fee Valerianella. 

Corn-fallad, fee Valerianella. 

Fenel, fee Focniculum. 

Fraxinella or White Dittany. 

Gromwel or Graymil, fee Lithofpermum. 
Harefear, fee Bupleurum. 

Hattwort, fee Bupleurum. 

Hawthorn, fee Mefpilas. 

Hogs-fenel, fee Peucedamni. 

Holly, fee Aquiftflium. 

Juniper, fee Juniperus. 

L-afrrwort, fee Laferpkium. 

Lovage, fie Ligufticum. 

Maple, fie Auer. 

Mafterwort, fie Aftrantia. 

Mercury, fee Mercurialis. 
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Piony, fee Pseonia. 

Scfeli or Scrmcuntain, fee Siler. 

Spigncl, fee Meum. 

Staves-acre, fee Dtlphinium. 

Turnlole, fee Heliotropium. 

Yew, fee Tax us. 

If the Seeds mentioned in this Lift are 
fown foon after they are ripe, many of 
the Sorts will come up the following Spring; 
but whenever they fail lo to do, there will 
be no Danger of their growing the fol¬ 
lowing Year, provided the Seeds were good; 
therefore People Ihould not dcfpair of them 
the firft Year. Moft of the umbelliferous 
Plants have this Property of remaining in 
the Ground leveral Months, and fometimes 
a whole Year, before the Plants appear; 
therefore they Ihould be managed accord¬ 
ingly, by fowing their Seeds on a Border, 
which can be l'uffered to remain undifturbed 
till the Plants come up. There are fome 
particular Sorts of Seeds, which I have known 
remain in the Ground eighteen Months, and 
l'ometimes two Years; after which time the 
Plants have come up very well; of thefe 
Sorts are the Marina , Tribitlus terreftris , St axef- 
acre , Mercury , and fome others; but as they 
do not conftantly remain lo long in the Ground, 
there can be no Certainty of the Time when 
the Plants will appear. 

The Rules here laid down, concerning the 
Length of Time which Seeds may be kept 
out of the Ground, and prove good, will 
in general be found true, being drawn up 
from leveral Years Experience, having taken 
Notes every Year from the Times of fowing 
great Varieties of Seeds, to the Appearance 
of the Plants above Ground. And in this, 
I have obferved fuch Oddnels in the Growth 
of Seeds, as is not to be accounted for; as 
that of lowing Seeds of the fame Plant for 
two or three Years fucceftively, and not having 
had one Plant arile; and the fourth Year 
from the remaining Part of the Seeds, I have 
had lome Plants come up, notwithftanding 
the Age of the Seeds. At other times it 
has happened, that lome Seeds have grown 
the lame Spring they were fown, and a great 
Part of them have remained in the Ground 
till the following Autumn, when the Plants 
have come up; lo that there have been two 
different Crops, from the fame Sowing. 

I have allb tried many Experiments in keep* 
ing of Seeds, and find the belt Method to 
prelerve them good, is to keep them in a 
moderate Temperature of Warmth, where 
they may not luffer from any Inclemencies 
in the outward Air, nor have too much 
Warmth, which will exhale the Moifture too 
freely, and caule the Seeds to decay looner 
than they otherwile would do. This is well 
known to moft People who cultivate Melons ; 
who, when their Seeds are new, which would 
occafion the Plants being too vigorous, and 
therefore not lo fruitful, put them into 
the inner Pocket of their Breeches, which 
are in conftant Wear, where they keep them 


for fix Weeks or two Months before they 
low them; which will weaken the Seeds, as 
much as two Years longer keeping in the ordi¬ 
nary way. 

All Sorts of Seeds will keep much longer 
in their Pods, or outer Coverings, where 
they can be thus prelerved ; becaufe the Co¬ 
vering not only preferves them from the 
Injuries of the outward Air, but if the Seeds 
are not leparated. from them, they (ap¬ 
ply them with Nourilhment, and thereby 
keep them plump and fair. But the 
Seeds of all loft Fruits, fuch as Cucumbers , 
Melons , &c. muft be cleanled from the 
Fruit and Mucilage which furrounds them ; 
otherwile the rotting of thefe Parts will 
corrupt and decay the Seeds in a Ihort 
time. 

When Seeds are gathered, it Ihould always 
be done in dry Weather, when there is no 
Moifture upon them j and then they Ihould 
be hung up in Bags, (efpecially thole which 
Vermin eat) in a dry Room; in which 
Situation they will keep good, longer than 
if they were more dolely fliut up, and the 
Air excluded from them. 

There are but few People lo curious as 
they Ihould be, in laving of their Seeds: 
lome, for want of Judgment, do not diftin- 
guilh the belt Plants of their Kinds, to let 
grow for Seeds; and others out of Covet- 
oufnels, to lave a great Quantity of Seeds, 
frequently let a whole Spot of Ground, 
filled with any particular Sort of Plants, run 
up to Seed } fo that the good and bad Plants 
are faved indifferently, which is the Occafion 
of the general Complaint of the Badnels of the 
Seeds which are commonly vended, and is 
what the Dealers in Seeds Ihould endeavour to 
remedy. 

In the Tables here fubjoined, I have given 
the common Englijh Names of the Seeds, op- 
pofite to which 1 have added the Latin Names, 
that the Reader may with Eale turn to the 
feveral Articles in 'Tbe Gardeners Dictionary , 
where each Sort is particularly treated ofj 
and Directions are given for their Manage¬ 
ment. 

SENNA-SPURIA, Baftard-Senna. 

DoCtor Tournefortf in his Method, makes 
the Character of Senna to have a flat Pod, 
for the moft part incurved; and the Cha¬ 
racter of Caffla to have fwelling Pods, and 
the Seeds furrounded with Pulp; io that 
there are. many Plants, which agree in the 
Flower, and outward Appearance, with the 
Cajfia and Senna , that by this Method are 
removed from them; therefore Dr. Herman 
has given the Name of Senna-Spuria to thefe 
Plants. 

The Characters of which are; 

It hath an irregular rofaceous Flower , (which 
fomewhat refembles a Butterfly-flower) wbofe 
Pomtal afterwards becomes a Pod, having for the 
moft part two Rows of Seeds. 

The Species are ; 

i. Senna-Spuria Americana minor her- 
bacea , pkrumque bexapbylla , folio obtufo. Houft , 
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Small American herbaceous Baftard-Senna, 
having for the moft part fix obtufe Pinna, or 
Wings, on each Leaf. 

2. Senna-Spuria Americana berbacea , 
odore gravi , orobi Pannonici foliis mucronatis 
& birfutis. Hou(i. Stinking herbaceous Ame¬ 
rican Baftard-Senna, with Leaves like the Por¬ 
tugal Bitter-vetch, which are pointed and 
hairy. 

3. Senna-Spuria Americana frutefcens,fo¬ 
liis mucronatis glabris minoribus, filiquis tereti- 
bus , duplici feminum ordinefoetis. Houfi. Shrub¬ 
by American Baftard-Senna, with the leaft 
fmooth pointed Leaves, and taper Pods, con¬ 
taining two Rows of Seeds. 

4. Senna-Spuria Americana, plerumque 
bexapbylla , flare magno , filiqua pentagona alata. 
Houfl. American Baftard-Senna, for the moft 
part having fix Wings to the Leaf, a large 
Flower, and a five-cornered winged Pod. 

$. Senna-Spuria Americana berbacea , 
orobi Pannonici foliis rotundioribus , fore parvo , 
filiquis erettis. Houfl. American herbaceous 
Baftard-Senna, with rounder Portugal Bitter- 
vetch-leaves, a fmall Flower, and an eredfc 
Pod. 

6. Senna-Spuria Americana arborea vil - 
lofa , foliis latis mucronatis , filiquis articulatis. 
Houfl. Hoary American tree-like Baftard- 
Senna, with broad pointed Leaves, and jointed 
Pods. 

7. Senna-Spuria Americana arborea, fili¬ 
quis compreffls anguftis longiffimis pendulis. 
Houfl. American tree-like Baftard-Senna, with 
narrow flat Pods, which are very long, and 
hang downward. 

8. Senna-Spuria Americana tetrapbylla ber¬ 
bacea procumbens, filiquis birfutis. Houfl. Ame¬ 
rican four-leav’d herbaceous trailing Baftard- 
Senna, with hairy Pods. 

9. Senna-Spuria Americana, filiqua mul- 
tiplici , foliis berbce mimofce. Houfl. American 
Baftard-Senna, with many Pods, and Leaves 
like thole of the Senfitive Plant. 

10. Senna-Spuria Americana frutefcens , 
mimofce foliis , flore parvo , filiquis birfutis , 
breviffimis pediculis infidentibus. Houfl. Shrub¬ 
by American Baftard-Senna, with Leaves like 
tnofe of the Senfitive Plant, a fmall Flower, 
and hairy Pods growing on ihort Foot- 
ftalks. 

11. Senna-Spuria Americana frutefcens 
& procumbens , flore maxima, filiquis glabris. 
Houfl. Shrubby and trailing American Ba¬ 
ftard-Senna, with a large Flower, and fmooth 
Pods. 

12. Senna-Spuria Americana minima pro¬ 
cumbens , foliorum pinnis fubrotundis , glabra. 
Houfl. The leaft trailing American Baftard- 
Senna, with roundilh Wings to the Leaves, 
which are fmooth. 

13. Senna-Spuria Americana, foliis berbee 
mimofce , filiqua flngulari , floribus pediculis lon- 
gioribus inflflentibus. Sloan. Hifl. American 
Baftard-Senna, with Leaves like thole of the 
Senfitive Plant, and a fingle Pod fuftained by 
a long Foot-ftalk. 

14. Senna-Spuria frutefcens , foliorum 
pinnis latioribus , caulibus pilofis , filiquis Ion- 
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gifflmis pediculis infidentibus. Houfl. Shrubby 
Baftard-Senna, with broader Wings to the 
Leaves, a hairy Stalk, and Pods growing on 
long Foot-ftalks. 

15. Senna-Spuria minima procumbens , 
foliorum pinnis fubrotundis , caule pubefcente. 
Houfl. The leaft trailing Baftard-Senna, with 
roundilh winged Leaves, and a downy Stalk. 

All thefe Plants are Natives of the warm 
Parts of America : lome of them were dil- 
covered in Jamaica , and the others were found 
at Campecby, and La Vera Cruz , by the late 
Dr. William Houftoun , who lent their Seeds to 
England , where many of the Flams are now 
growing. 

They ate propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be lbwn on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants come up, 
they muft be frequently watered ; and if the 
Nights Ihould prove cold, the Glafles of the 
Hot-bed Ihould be covered with Mats every 
Evening, to keep the Bed in a moderate 
Temperature of Heat: but in the Day-time, 
when the Sun Ihines warm, the Glafles Ihould 
be railed with Stones, to admit frelh Air to 
the Plants, which will prevent their drawing 
up weak. When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they Ihould be carefully tran£ 
planted each into a fcparate fmall Pot filled 
with frelh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, being 
careful to ihade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root; after which 
time they muft have frelh Air admitted to 
them every Day, in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Sealon ; and fo long as the Nights 
continue cold, the Glafles muft be every 
Evening covered with Mats, foon after the 
Sun is gone off from the Bed. Moft of thefe 
Plants grow in moift Places; for which ReafoA 
they Ihould be frequently refrelhed with 
Water, and in Summer they muft have it 
given to them plentifully, other wife they will 
not thrive. 

In about five or fix Weeks after planting, 
if the Plants have thriven well, they will 
have filled thele fmall Pots with their Roots ; 
therefore they Ihould then be lhaken out of 
the fmall Pots, and their Roots trimmed, and 
then planted into larger Pots, and plunged 
again into the Hot-bed. Such of them as 
may have grown too tall to remain under the 
Frames, Ihould be plunged into the Tan-bed 
in the Stove ; but the others may be plunged 
into the former Hot bed again, after having 
ftirred up the Tan. As thefe Plants obtain 
Strength, they Ihould have a larger Share of 
frelh Air admitted to them j otherwife they 
will draw up very weak, and become very 
tender, and very fubjedt to be infefted by 
Infeds, which will render them unfightly, 
and prevent their Flowering. 

The firft, fecond, fourth, fifth, eighth* 
ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, and fifteenth Sorts 
frequently flower the firft Sealon $ but if 
they do not flower pretty early in Auguft , 
they will not produce ripe Seeds, unlefs they 
are placed in a warm Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed : fo that where this Con* 
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veniency is wanting, they muft be railed early 
in the Spring, and brought as forward as pol- 
fible in the Spring-feafon, otherwife good Seeds 
cannot be obtained in this Country. 

The third, fixth, feventh, tenth, eleventh, 
and fourteenth Sorts are abiding Plants, which 
grow fhrubby ; therefore fhould be inured 
to bear a large Share of A\r. that they may 
become hardy in Autumn ; for thefc may be 
placed in the dry Stove in Winter, where, if 
they are kept moderately warm, they will 
thrive, and produce their Flowers in plenty. 
In the Summer-fealon thefc Plants may be 
placed abroad in a warm Situation, where 
they are fecured from ftrong Winds: but 
they muft be removed into the Stove in 
September , when the Nights begin to grow 
cold j otherwife they will lofe their Leaves, 
and become very unfightly. Moft of thefe 
Plants produce their Flowers in Winter, which 
renders them valuable, becaufe in that Seafon 
there are not many Plants which make a bet¬ 
ter Appearance. The feventh Sort will grow 
to the Height of twelve or fourteen Feet, and 
will abide many Years: this conftantly pro¬ 
duces Flowers in the Middle of Winter j which 
being large, and produced in Clufters at the 
Extremity of the Branches, make a fine Ap¬ 
pearance at the Branches. 

SERJANIA. 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Father Plunder , who difeovered them 
in America , in Honour to the Reverend Father 
Philip Sergeant, who was of the Order of the 
Minims , and a Perfon well verfed in the Know¬ 
ledge of Botany and Phyfic. 

The Char a tiers are ; 

Jt bath a rofe-fjaped Flower, confining of four 
or more Leaves , which are placed in a circular 
Order ; from -juhofe Flower-cup arifes the Point al, 
which afterward becomes a Fruit compofed of 
three Cells , having three Wings, and each Cell 
containing one round Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Serjania fcandens , polypbylla S 3 race- 
mofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and branch¬ 
ing Serjania, with many Leaves. 

2. Serjania fcandens enneaphylla S 3 race- 
mofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and branch¬ 
ing Serjania, with nine Leaves. 

3. Serjania fcandens, tripbylla S 3 race- 
tnofa. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing and branch¬ 
ing Serjania, with three Leaves. 

Thefe Plants were found by the late Dr. 
William Iloufoun, at La Vera Cruz and Cam- 
pechy j where they grow to a great Height, 
whenever they are placed near large Trees to 
fupport them ; for they have Tendrils by 
which they faften themfelves to whatever Trees 
grow near them. 

They may be propagated either by Seeds, 
or from Layers; for if their Branches are laid 
in the Ground in the Spring, they will make 
good Roots before Winter ; which may be 
taken off from the old Plants, and planted into 
feparate Pots. 

If they are propagated by Seeds, (which 
muft be obtained from the Countries of their 
natural Growth j. for they do not perlt& them- 


in England ) they muft be fown on a Hot¬ 
bed early in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, and are fit to tranfplant, they 
fhould be each put into a feparate Pot filled 
with frefh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ferving to fhade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they fhould 
have a large Share of free Air admitted to 
them every Day, when the Weather is warm, 
otherwife they will draw up too weak. As 
thefe Plants advance, their Branches muft 
be fupported by Stakes, to prevent their 
trailing over other Plants which grow near 
them j and when their Shoots are too 
tall to remain under the common Frames, 
they fhould be fhifted into larger Pots, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove j where 
they muft be placed on the Back-fide, with 
Granadilla’s and other climbing Plants, which 
fhould be fupported by an Efpalier, on which 
they will climb to the Top of the Stove, 
and make a Variety, as their Leaves always 
remain green. 

In the Summer-fcafon, when the Weather 
is warm, they fhould have a great Share of 
free Air admitted to them, by drawing down 
the Glaffes of the Stove every Day j but they 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in Eng- 
land,eve n in the Middle of Summer; wherefore 
they fhould be conftantly kept in the Stove, 
where they fhould have a moderate Degree of 
Warmth in Winter, in which they will thrive 
better than in a greater Share of Heat. 

SERRATULA ; Saw-wort. 

The Char a tiers are j 

It hath a flofculous Flower , confifting of fe¬ 
ver al Florets , divided into many Parts refting 
on the Embryo, and contained in a fcaly Em- 
palement , like to the greater Centaury , from 
which this differs in having fmaller Heads, and 
from the Knapweed in having the Borders of the 
Leaves cut into fmall Jharp Segments, refembling 
the Feetb of a Saw. 

The Species are ; 

1. Serratula vulgaris,fore purpureo.CBP. 
Common Saw-wort, with a purple Flower. 

2. Serratula flare Candida. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Saw-wort, with a white Flower. 

3. Serratula Virginiana , foliis rigidis. 
Par. Bat. Saw-wort of Virginia , with ftiff 
Leaves. 

4. Serratula pree alt a altera, anguftoplan- 
taginis folio. Bocc. Maf The talleft Saw-wort, 
with a narrow Plantain-leaf. 

j. Serratula prxalta centauroides mon- 
tana Italica. Bocc. Muf. The talleft Saw- 
wort of the Italian Mountains, refembling 
Centaury. 

6. Serratula Noveboracenfs altiffima, fo¬ 
liis doria molltbus fubincanis. Par. Bat. The 
talleft Saw-wort of New-Tork , with {oft 
Doria-leaves, which are white on the Under- 
fide. 

The firft and fecond Sorts,' being pretty 
common in the Woods, in divers Parts of Eng¬ 
land, are feldom admitted into Gardens : but as 
they are Plants which will grow in the clofeft 
Shade, they may be introduced to plane 
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under Trees in large Plantations, where they 
will thrive and flower extremely well, and add 
to the Variety. Thele Plants are eaflly pro¬ 
pagated by parting their Roots in Autumn, 
i'o as that they may be well rooted before 
Spring ; otherwife they will not flower very 
ltrong the following Sealon. 

The third and fixth Sorts are Natives of 
North America, where they are very common 
in their Woods. Thefe are hardy Plants, and 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
\ 7 ery well: but if they are planted in the full 
Ground, they fliould have a moift light Soil; 
otherwiie they will perilh in dry Weather, 
unleis they are duly watered. The third 
Sort leldom riles above two Feet high in this 
Country ; but the fixth Sort will iometimes 
grow to the Height of five or fix Feet, if it 
is planted in a moift rich Soil: but this laft 
Sort is very late in Flowering ; fo that, if the 
Sealon proves cold, it many times will not 
flower in this Country. Thefe are both abiding 
Plants, which may be propagated by parting 
their Roots ; the belt Time for which is in 
the Spring, juft before they begin to (hoot $ 
for as thefe continue growing in Autumn, 
until the Froft puts a Stop to them, it 
would be dangerous to tranfplant them in 
Winter. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts grow wild in 
the mountainous Parts of Italy and Spain, but 
are hardy enough to refill the Cold of this 
Climate; therefore may be intermixed with 
the other Sort, in Woods, or under Plantations 
of Trees, where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. Thefe Plants may be propagated by 
Seeds, which Ihould be lown early in the Spring 
on a Border of frelh Earth ; and when the 
Plants appear, they fliould be carefully weeded, 
and in very dry Weather frequently watered ; 
which will bring them forward, fo that they 
will foon be fit to tranfplant. When they are 
removed, they mufft be planted in a lhady Bor¬ 
der, about fix Inches apart, and kept duly 
watered, until they have taken new Root ; 
after which time they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds 
’till Michaelmas, when they Ihould be trans¬ 
planted where they are defigned to remain. 

SESELI; Wild-lpignel. 

The Char alters are ; 

It bath a rofe and umbell'ated Flower‘, con- 
fifting of fcveral Leaves placed in a Circle, 
and refling on the Empalement , which afterward 
becomes a Fruit, compofed of two long Seeds, 
which are chatteUed. Zo thefe Notes mujl be 
added, 'That the Leaves are broader and Jhorter 
.than tbofe of Fenel. 

The Species are: 

1. Seseli peremte, folio glauco lengiori. 
Yaill. Perennial Wild-lpignel, with a Ihorter 
lea-green Leaf. 

2. Seseli peremte, folio glauco longiori. 
Vaill. Perennial Wild-ipignel, with a longer 
fea-green Leaf 

• 3. Seseli, qttce feruht facie, Z’bapfia five 

Zurbith Gallorp.m. J.B. Boerb. Ind. alt. Wild- 
lpignel, with the Face of Giant-feriel, fuppofed 
to be the Turbith of the Gauls. 


4 Seseli qu<& SaxifragA Pamtouica. Clufl 
Hifi. Boerh. Ind. alt. Wild-lpignel, or the 
Portugal Saxifrage of Cluflus. 

The three firll Sorts are abiding Plants, 
whole Roots will continue leveral Years j but 
the fourth Sort is a biennial Plant, which 
perilhes loon after it has perfected its Seeds. 

Thele may be propagated by lowing their 
Seeds, which is bell done in the Autumn ; 
for when the Seeds are lown in the Springy 
they frequently lie in the Ground ’till the 
next Year, before the Plants will appear j 
whereas thofe which are fown in the Autumn, 
always rile the following Spring. • Thefe 
Seeds Ihould be lown in Drills, about eighteen 
Inches afunder, in a Bed of frelh Earth, where 
they are defigned to remain ; and in the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they fliould be 
thinned where they are too dole, leaving 
them about fix Inches Diftance in the Rows } 
after this the Plants will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds, and the lecond Sealon they will pro¬ 
duce Seeds. Thefe Sorts, which are permitted 
to remain after they have feeded, Ihould have 
the Ground gently dug every Spring between 
the Rows, to loolen the Earth ; but there 
Ihould be Care taken, not to injure their Roots 
with the Spade. The Plants love a moift 
Soil : for when they are fown on a dry Soil, 
they do not thrive near lo well ; and leldom 
perfect their Seeds, unlefs the Sealon proves 
moift, or they are duly watered. 

SHERARDIA. 

This Name was given to this Genus of 
Plants by Monf Vaillant, who was ProfelTor 
of Botany at Paris, in Honour to Dr. William 
Sherard, who was the moll famous Botanill 
of the Age. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a labiated Flower , Conffling of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts at the 
Brim ; the Upper-lip being divided into two,' 
and the Under-lip into three Parts : the Ovary, 
which is at the Bottom of the Flower-cup, after¬ 
ward becomes a dry Capfule , containing two 
oblong Seeds. Zb thefe Notes may he added y 
Zhat the Leaves grow oppofite by Pairs. 

The Species are j 

1. Sherardia repens nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. 
Gen. Creeping Sherardia, with Flowers grow¬ 
ing in found Heads. 

2. Sherardia repens, foliofubrotundo crajfoj 
nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. Gen. Creeping Sherardia,- 
with a roundifh thick Leaf, and Flowers col¬ 
lected in round Heads. 

3. Sherardia incana nodiflora. Vaill. Nov. 
Gen. Hoary Sherardia, with Flowers collected' 
in round Heads. 

4. Sherardia nodi flora, flxchadis ferratt 
folii folio. Vaill. Nov'. Gen. Round-flowering- 
Sherardia, with a Leaf like the fawed-leaved 
Stccchas. 

5. Sherardia ocymi folio lanuginofo, flori 
purpureo. Vaill. Nov. Gen: Woolly Sherardia, 
with a Bafil-leaf, and a purple Flower. 

6. Sherardia teueni folio, flore purpureo': 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia with ai Tree-ger¬ 
mander-leafy and- a purple Flower. 

7. Sii-s- 
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7- Sher.ar.dia frutefcens, teucrii folio, 
flore coeruleo purpurafcente amplijflmo. Vaill. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby Sherardia, with a Tree- 
germander-leaf, and a large purplilh blue 
Flower- 

8. Sherardia teucrii folio, flore coccineo. 
Vaill. Nov. Gen. Sherardia with a Tree-ger- 
mandcr-leaf, and a fcarlet Flower. 

9. Sherardia fpicata, folio anguflo fer- 
rato , flore coeruleo. Houfl. Spiked Sherardia, 
with a narrow fawed Leaf, and a blue Flower. 

10. Sherardia fpicata, flore purpureo, Je- 
minibus majoribus, Iongior ibus & laxius digeftis. 
Houfl. .Spiked Sherardia, with a purple Flower, 
and larger longer Seeds, which are loofely di- 
fperfed in the Spike. 

11. Sherardia verbena folio fubrotundo 
crajfo, floribus carulcis, fpica longtffma & craf- 
flflima. Houfl. Sherardia with a thick roundifh 
Vervain-leaf, and blue Flowers, growing in 
a very long thick Spike. 

12 . Sherardia foliis ollongis ferratis, flore 
coeruleo, fpica longtffma. Houfl. Sherardia with 
oblong fawed Leaves, a blue Flower, and a 
very long Spike. 

13. Sherardia arlorefcens nodiflora, foliis 
rugofls & ferratis, flore purpureo. Houfl. Tree¬ 
like Sherardia, with rough fawed Leaves, and 
purple Flowers growing in a round Head. 

The firft of thefe Plants, being a Native 
of Europe, will thrive in the open Air in this 
Country. The Seeds of this Kind fhould be 
fown in the Spring, on a Bed of frelh light 
Earth, in a warm Situation, and where the 
Plants are defigned to remain f for they do 
not very well bear transplanting). And when 
the Plants are come up, they fhould be thin¬ 
ned, fo as to leave them a Foot afunder j and 
if they are kept clear from Weeds, they will 
require no farther Care. 7 he Branches of this 
Plant trail on the Ground, and fend forth 
Roots from their Joints, whereby they may be 
propagated ; but if they are not confined, they 
will not produce many Flowers. 

All the other Sorts, being Natives of the 
warm Parts of America, are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in England j but as moil 
of them are annual, they may be railed by 
lowing of their Seeds on a Hot-bed and if 
the Plants are brought forward early in the 
Spring, they will flower, and produce ripe 
Seeds before Winter. 

The fecond Sort was found by Dr. iVilliam 
Houfloun, growing plentifully in Jamaica. This 
Plant trails its Branches on the Ground, and 
emits Roots from the Joint as the former •, 
therefore doth not produce Flowers. 

The fourth Sort was found in great Plenty 
at La Vera Cruz , by Dr. Houfloun , as were 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir¬ 
teenth Sorts at Campccby , by the lame Gen¬ 
tleman. 

The third, fifth, and fixth Sorts grow plen¬ 
tifully in Jamaica, and feveral other Places in 
the IVe ft- Indies, from whence I have received 
their Seeds. 

The feventh Sort is a very fpecious Plant, 
which merits a Place in every good Collection 
of plants. This produces long Spikes of large 
blue Flowers, which continue a longtime, and 


make a fine Appearance. This is alio an an* 
nual Plant, notwithftanding it has the Epithet 
of Shrubby given to it ; for it always flowers 
the lame Summer it is railed : but if it is not 
brought forward early in the Spring, and 
conftantly kept in the Stove or Glals-cafe, it 
will not perfect Seeds in this Country. The 
Seeds of this Kind were fent to England by 
Mr. Robert Millar , Surgeon, who gathered 
them near Panama. 

The thirteenth Sort riles to be nine or ten 
Feet high, and hath a woody Stem. This 
will abide many Years, provided it is pre¬ 
fer ved in a Stove in Winter. During the 
Summer-feafon, this Sort may be placed in 
the open Air in a warm Situation, and in hot 
Weather mull be frequently watered: but 
in Autumn, when the Nights grow cold, the 
Plants mull be removed intotheStove, and in 
Winter they fhould have a moderate Share of 
Heat; with which Management the Plants 
will thrive very well. 

All thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown early in the Spring on 
a moderate Hot-bed j and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranfplanted 
into a feparate fmall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to lhade them 
from the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they fhould 
have a large Share of firee Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and they moft be 
frequently watered. When the Plants have 
filled thele Pots with their Roots, they muft 
be fhifted into larger Pots ; and if there is 
room for the Plants to grow under the 
GlafTes of the Hot-bed, without being Icorched 
by the Sun, they fhould be plunged into the 
lame Bed again: but if there is not room, 
they muft be placed in the Stove, where they 
may be enabled to grow in Height. In July 
thole Sorts which are annual will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen the Begin¬ 
ning of September. 

SICYOTDES ; Single-foated Cucumber. 

The Characters are $ 

It hath an expanded bell-fhaped Flower, con- 
flfling of one Leaf , which is cut into feveral 
Segments at the Brim j of thefe Flowers, fame are 
Male, which adhere to no Embryo ; and others 
are Female, which reft on the young Fruit, which 
is afterward inlarged to the Size of an almond 
Kernel, and is flat and prickly , containing one 
Seed of the fame Shape. 

The Species are ; 

1. Sicyoides Americana , fruCtu eebinato, 
foliis angulatis. Inft. R. Hi American Sicyoides, 
with a prickly Fruit, and angular Leaves. 

2. Sicyoides Americana , fruSlu eebinato , 
foliis laciniatis. Plum. American Sicyoides, 
with a prickly Fruit, and jagged Leaves. 

Thele Plants are preferved in fome curious 
Gardens, for the fake of Variety ; but as 
they have little Beauty, and are not ufeful, 
they are not much cultivated in England. 
They are both annual Plants, which may be 
propagated by lowing their Seeds in the Be¬ 
ginning of April , on a Border of frelh Earth, 
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in the Place where they are defigned to re¬ 
main; and in about a Fortnight’s time the 
Plants will appear; which at firit are very like 
Cucumber-plants, and, as they grow, will trail 
on the Ground, and fatten themfelves to 
whatever Plants grow near them, by their 
Tendrils; lo that they ttiould be either lown 
near a Hedge, where they may climb up, or 
be allowed a confiderable Share of Room, 
otherwife they will run over the Plants which 
are near them. When they are come up, 
they will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, and to thin 
them where they grow too dole together. 
In June they will produce their Flowers, and 
in Augujt the Seeds will ripen, which, if per¬ 
mitted to fcatter, will produce a Supply of 
young Plants the following Spring, without 
any Care. 

SIDERITIS, Ironwort or All-heal. 

To this Article mutt be added; 

i. Sideritis Anglica, firumofa radice. 
Park. Theat. Englifh Ironwort, with a ftru- 
mole Root, commonly called Clowns All¬ 
heal. 

z. Sideritis arvenfis rubra. Park, fbeat. 
Narrow-leaved All-heal or Iron-wort. 

3. Sideritis foliis birfutis, profunda ere - 
natis. C.B.P. Ironwort or All-heal with 
hairy crenated Leaves. 

4. Sideritis Hifpanica ereCta , folio an* 
guftiore. Inft. R. H. Upright Spanijh All-heal, 
with a narrow Leaf. 

5. Sideritis Hifpanica crenata procum¬ 
bent, flore albo , major. Inft. R. H. Greater 
trailing Spanijh All-heal, with a white Flower. 

6 . Sideritis Hifpanica bituminofa an- 
r uftifolia crenata. Inft. R H. Spanijh All¬ 
heal, with a bituminous Scent, and a narrow 
crenated Leaf. 

7. Sideritis Hifpanica foctidifftma glabra, 
flore purpurafeente , & coma canefcente. Inft. 
R. H. Spanijh ftinking fmooth All-heal, with 
a purplilh Flower, and whitifh Tops. 

8. Sideritis Hifpanica frutefeens , feu 
lignoftor. Inft. R. H. Shrubby or more woody 
Spanijh All-heal. 

9. Sideritis Pyrenaica byjfopifolia mi¬ 
nima procumbent. Inft. R. H. The leaft 
trailing hyflop-leaved All-heal of the Py¬ 
renees. 

10. Sideritis Montana, trifido folio. Bar¬ 
rel. Icon. Mountain All-heal, with a trifid 
Leaf 

11. Sideritis Cretica maxima, ocymaftri 
Valentini facie. Tourn. Cor. The greateft All¬ 
heal of Candy , with the Face of Ocymqftrum 
Valent inum. 

12- Sideritis Cretica tomentofa candidtjji- 
ma, flore luteo. Tourn- Cor. The whiteft woolly 
All-heal of Candy , with a yellow Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows plenti¬ 
fully by the Sides of Ditches, and in other 
moift Places, in divers Parts of England j but is 
very rarely introduced into Gardens, becaufe 
it is a very bad Weed, where-ever it once 
gets Place j for the Roots creep very far un¬ 
der Ground, and will foon over-run a large 
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Spot of Ground, if they are not -confined. 
This Plane received the Name of Clowns 
All-beat , from Mr, Gerard ,. who was looking 
for Herbs in Kent , where he faw a Man who 
had cut his Leg to the Bone with a Scythe, 
as he was mowing the Grafs, to whom he 
offered his Aflittance to cure his Wound j 
which the Countryman churlifhly refuting, 
crept to the Ditch-fide, where there was plenty 
of this Plant growing; fome of which he ga¬ 
thered and bruifed,and applied it to the Wound, 
tying it clofe with his Handkerchief^ which in 
few Days healed the Wound, without any 
other Application j for which Reafon Gerard has 
recorded the Story in his Herbal, for the Bene¬ 
fit of Mankind. 

The fecond Sort is alio a Native of England , 
and grows amongft the Corn, or other Crops, 
on arable Land. This is an annual Plant, 
which perifhes foon after it has ripened Seeds. 

The other Sorts are moft of them biennial 
Plants, which commonly perfed their Seeds 
the fecond Summer, and feldom continue 
much longer. Thefe may be all propagated by 
Seeds, which fhould be fown in Autumn, 
foon after they are ripe; for when they are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, they 
very often fail. Thefe Seeds fhould be fown 
on a Bed of frefh undunged Earth, in an open 
Situation; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be thinned where they grow 
too clofe; and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, it is all the Culture they require. 
If, when thefe Plants are eftablifhed in a Gar¬ 
den, their Seeds are permitted to fcatter, the 
Plants will come up, and maintain their Place, 
provided they are not overborn by large 
Weeds. 

All the Sorts of All-heal are fuppofed to 
have an aftringent Quality, and are accounted 
good to heal Wounds, and may be applied 
either inwardly or outwardly. 

SILAUM, Meadow-faxifrage. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe and umbellated Flower , con- 
fifting of feveral Leaves , placed circularly, and 
refting upon the Empalement, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit compofed of two Jhort chanel- 
led Seeds. To which Notes muft be added , That 
the Leaves are very narrow, and the Flowers 
are of a pale-yellow Colour. 

* The Species are; 

1. Silaum quibufdam, flore luteolo. J. B. 
Common Meadow-faxifrage. 

2. Silaum quod Ligufticum , ferula folio. 
Inft. R. H. Boerb. Ini. alt. Saxifrage with 
the Leaf of Giant-fenel. 

3. Silaum quod Ligtfticum Creticum , folio 
feeniculi, caule nodofo. Tourn. Cor. Boerb. Ind. 
Candy Meadow-faxifrage, with a Fenel-Ieaf, 
and a knobby Stalk. 

4. Silaum quod Ligufticum , cicuta folio, 
glabrum. Tourn. Boerb. Ind. alt. Meadow- 
laxifrage, with a fmooth Hemlock-leaf. 

The firft Sort is dire&ed by the College of 
Phyficians to be ufed in Medicine : this 
grows wild in Meadows, and other moift 
Paftures, in divers Parts of England ; but the 
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other Sorts, being not Natives of this Country, 
are only to be met with in Botanic Gardens, 
where they are preferved for the fake of 
Variety. 

All thefe Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which may be fbwn in Autumn on a Border 
of frefh Earth in a lhady Situation; and when 
the Plants are come up, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and, where they grow too dofe, to 
thin them, fo as to leave them about eight or 
ten Inches afunder, which may be done by 
hoeing of them in the fame manner as is 
pra&ifed for Carrots. Thefe Plants will flower 
Lid feed the fecond Summer, and the Roots 
of the three firft Sorts will abide fome Years j 
but the fourth Sort commonly perilhes foon 
after it has produced Seed. 

SILER, Sefeli or Sermountain. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe and umbellated Flower, con- 
fifting of federal Leaves, which are ranged 
orbicularly , and reft on the Empalement, which 
becomes a Fruit compofed of two large oblong 
furrowed Seeds, having foliaceous Ridges on one 
Side, So thefe Notes may be added, Shat the 
Lobes of the Leaves are large, long, and in¬ 
tire, excepting their Extremity, where they are 
/lightly cut into three Parts. 

The Species are; 

1. Siler montanum majus. Mor. TJmb. 
Greater Sermountain. 

2. Siler montanum anguftifolium. Park. 
Narrow-leaved Sermountain. 

The firft Sort is ufed in Medicine by the 
Dire&ion of the College of Phyficians. The 
Seeds of this Sort are the Semen Sefeleos of 
the Shops, which enters in Compofitions ; and 
the green Herb alfb is ufed, for which feme 
of the People who fupply the Shops, often 
impofe on their Cuftomers the Mountain 
Ofier , which, by tranflating Siler an Ofier, 
may afford them fome Pretence. 

The fecond Sort differs from the firft, in 
being fomewhat lefs, and having narrow 
Leaves : this is found wild in Auftria, and the 
former Sort grows on the Alps and Apennines, 
and other mountainous Parts of Italy and Spain. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in Autumn (foon after 
they are ripe) on a Border of frefh undunged 
Earth j and in the Spring, when the Plants 
will appear, they fhould be kept conftantly 
clear from Weeds, and in very dry Weather 
fhould be watered, which will greatly pro¬ 
mote their Growth. Where the Plants come 
up too clofe together, they fhould be 
thinned fo as to leave them three or four 
Inches apart, which will be fufficient Room 
for them the firft Seafon j and at Michaelmas, 
when their Leaves decay, fome of the Plants 
may be carefully taken up, fo as not to cut 
or break their Roots, and tranfplanted into a 
moift fhady Border, about eighteen Inches 
afunder, where they may remain for Continu¬ 
ance. 1 f thefe Plants thrive well, they will pro¬ 
duce Seeds the fecond Seafon ; otherwife it will 
be the thifd Sumnfer before they flower and 


feed j after which the Roots will abide many 
Years, and greatly increafe in their Si2e, and 
will produce Seeds every Year. 

The Culture which thefe Plants require, 
is only to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
every Spring, juft before the Plants put out 
their Leaves, to dig the Ground between 
them gently, fo as not to injure their Roots; 
and when their Flower-ftems are advanced, 
to place fome Sticks down by them, to which 
their Stems fhould be faftened with Bafs, to 
fupport them from being broken down by 
Winds; for as thefe Stems rife to the Height 
of four or five Feet, fo, when their Umbels 
of Seeds are formed, which are generally 
pretty large and heavy, they often occafion 
their Stems falling to the Ground, where they 
are not fupported. 

Thefe Plants flower the Latter-end of June, 
and their Seeds ripen toward the Latter-end of 
Auguft , or the Beginning of September. 

SISYMBRIUM, Water-crefles. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a Flower compofed of four Leaves, 
which are placed inform of a Crofts, out of whofe 
Empalement riftes the Pomtal, which afterward 
becomes a Fruit or Pod, which is divided tnto 
two Cells by an intermediate Partition , to 
which the Valves adhere on both Sides, and 
furnijhed with Seeds which are roundi/b. So 
thefe Marks muft be added. S'bat the whole Ap¬ 
pearance of the Plants is peculiar to the Species 
of this Genus. 

The Species are; 

1. Sisymbrium aquaticum. Mattb. Com¬ 
mon Water-crefles. 

2. Sisymbrium aquaticum , foliis minori- 
bus, prcecocius. Raii Syn. Early-flowering 
Water-crefles, with fmaller Leaves. 

3. Sisymbrium aquaticum, rapbani folio, 1 
filiqua breviori. Lift. R. H. Water-radilh. 

4. Sisymbrium aquaticum, foliis in pro- 
fundas lacinias divifis, filiqua. breviori. Lift. 
R. H. Water-radilh with deeply jagged 
Leaves. 

5. Sisymbrium paluftre repens , naftur - 
tii folio. Inft.R.H. Water-rocket. 

6. Sisymbrium paluftre minus, filiqua 
aftpera. Inft.R.H. The lefler Marfh-rocket, 
with a rough Pod. 

7. Sisymbrium erucee folio glabro, fiore 
luteo. Inft.R.H. Common Winter-crefi. 

8. Sisymbrium erucee folio glabro, fiore 
pleno. Inft.R.H. Winter-crefi with a double 
Flower. 

9. Sisymbrium erucee folio glabro, minus £3 
preecocius. Inft. R. H. Small early-flowering 
Winter-rocket. 

10. Sisymbrium erucx folio afjpero, fiore 
luteo. Inft.R.H. Winter-crefi with a rough 
Rocket-leaf^ and a yellow Flower. 

The firft and fecond Sorts of Water-crefles 
grow promifcuoufly in ftanding Waters in 
moft Parts of England , and are indifferently 
gathered for Ufe. Thefe Plants have of late 
Years been generally ufed as Sallad-herbs 
in the Spring of the Year, and are by many 
People preferred to all other Sorts of Sallads, 
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for the agreeable warm bitter Tafte; and being 
accounted an excellent Remedy for the 
Scurvy, and to deanfe the Blood, as alfo a 
good Diuretic, they have greatly obtained 
with molt People. Thefe are generally ga¬ 
thered in the Ditches, and in other (banding 
Waters near London , to fupply the Markets; 
but whoever hath a mind to cultivate them, 
may eafily do it by taking (ome of the Plants 
from the Places of their natural Growth, 
early in the Spring, being careful to pre- 
ferve their Roots as intire as poflible, and 
plant them into Mud, and then let the Water 
in upon them by degrees. When they have 
taken Root, they will (oon ilourilh, and fpread 
over a large Compafi of Water: they fhould 
not be cut the firft Seaton, but fuffered to 
run to Seed, which will fall into the Water, 
and furnifh a fufficient Supply of Plants after¬ 
ward. 

But where the Water is fo deep, that it 
will not be eafy to plant them, the beft Method 
will be to get a Quantity of the Plants, juft as 
their Seeds are ripening, and throw them on 
the Surface of the Water, where they are de- 
figned to grow; and their Seeds will ripen, 
and fall to the Bottom, where they will take 
Root, and produce a Supply of the Plants. 
Thefe Plants produce Seed the latter End of 
June, or the Beginning of July, which is the 
proper Time for this Work. 

The third, fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, 
are Water-plants, which grow in (banding 
Waters; but are not admitted into Gardens, 
except for the (ake of Variety. 

The feventh and ninth Sorts grow wild 
on dry Banks in feveral Parts of England: 
theft were formerly uftd as a Winter Sallad ; 
but Once there has been a great Number of 
other Herbs introduced into the Englijb 
Gardens, they have been intirely rejected. 
Thefe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be (own (bon after they are ripe ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
hoed, to feparate them where they are too 
clofe, as alio to deftroy the Weeds, which is all 
the Culture they require. The Summer fol¬ 
lowing, they will produce Seed, and the Plants 
perifh (bon after. But if the Seeds are per¬ 
mitted to (batter, the Plants will come up, and 
become troublefome Weeds. 

The eighth Sort is a Variety of the feventh, 
which accidentally arofe from Seeds, and is 
preferved in feme curious Gardens, for having 
a double Flower. This is propagated by 
parting of the Roots, fo that in order to 
preferve the Kind, the Plants fhould not be 
fuffered to fend forth too many Flower-ftems, 
left they fhould exhauft the Root too much 
to fend forth any Side-heads for parting. The 
beft Time to tranfplant and part theft Roots, 
is at Michaelmas, when they fhould be planted 
into a Bed or Border of frefh undunged Earth, 
in an open Expofure. 

The tenth Sort is very like the feventh, 
from which it differs in having a rough Leaf, 
but may be cultivated in the fame manner; 
tho’ theft are rarely allowed a Place in any 
Gardens, unlefs for the fake of Variety. 


SISYRINCHIUM, SpaniSb Nut. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower refembling the Iris, from 
which it differs in having a double Root, one 
lying over the other, after the fame manner as 
tbofe of the Crocus and Gladiolus. 

The Species are; 

i. Sisyrinchium tnajus , flore luted ma- 
culd notato. C. B. P. Greater Spanish Nut, 
with a Flower marked with a yellow Spot. 

3* Sisyrinchium tnajus, flore albd ma¬ 
cula notato. C. B. P. Greater Spamlh Nut, 
with a Flower marked with a white Spot. 

3 - Sisyrinchium medium. C.B.P. Mid¬ 
dle Spanijh Nut. 

4 - Sisyrinchium Creticum montanum, an - 
guftiffimo folio. Stoum. Cor. Mountain Si(y- 
rinchium of Candy, with a very narrow 
Leaf 

5- Sisyrinchium Africanum , foliis lottgif- 
Jtmis, flore albo, radice venenata. African S ify- 
rinchium, with very long Leaves, a white 
Flower, and a poifonous Root. 

The three firft Sorts grow wild in Portugal 
and Spain, where the Roots are fought after, 
and dug up by Children and the Shepherds, 
who eat them, as alfo the Hogs; for they 
are (weet, and in Tafte refemble the Earth-nut. 
The fourth Sort was difeovered in the Ifland 
of Crete by Dr. Stournefort, who font it to the 
Royal Garden at Paris. 

Theft Plants are preferved by the Curious 
for their Flowers, which make a fine Appear¬ 
ance, when they are in Beauty, which is 
commonly in May, or the Beginning of June, 
about the fame time with the Bulbous Iris. 
The Flowers come out alternately from their 
Sheaths or Coverings, after the manner of the 
Iris ; fo that there is feldom more than one 
Flower open upon each Stalk at one time: but 
they fucceed each other; for there are com¬ 
monly four or five Flowers produced on each 
Stalk, when the Roots are ftrong. Thefe 
Flowers are in fome of a fine blue Colour, 
fpotted with Yellow; and in other Sorts they 
are of a pale purple Colour, (potted with 
White. 

The four firft Sorts are hardy Plants, 
which are multiplied by OfF-fcts, and may be 
treated in the feme manner as the Bulbous 
Iris, to which the Reader is defired to turn, 
where there are full Directions exhibited, both 
for the propagating them by Off-fets and Seeds, 
with which Management thefe Flowers may be 
cultivated. 

The fifth Sort was brought from Africa, 
where the Inhabitants ufe the Root to 
fuddle the Filh in the Rivers, in order to 
catch them in plenty. The green Leaves of 
this Sort are poifonous ; for as a Tub of theft 
Plants, which were bringing to England , was 
placed on the Deck of the Ship, fome Hogs, 
getting to it, cat down all the Leaves; 
which fwelled two of the Hogs, and killed 
thefts. 

This Plant, being a Native of a warm 
Country, is too tender to live in this Climate, 
unlefs it is preferved in a good Stove; for 
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which Reafon the Roots fhould be planted into 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, which if it is 
preferved in a kindly Warmth, the Roots will 
greatly multiply. The Leaves of this Sort die 
away in Winter, and new ones arife in the 
Spring; wherefore the beft Time to tranfplant 
the Roots is, juft before they put out new 
Leaves, which is commonly in the Beginning of 
April i at which time the Bark-bed fliould be 
ftirred up, and renew’d with fbme frelh Tan, 
and the Pots muft be plunged again, and fre¬ 
quently refrelhed with Water, in warm Wea¬ 
ther, which will make them grow very vigo¬ 
rous; but during the Winter Seafbn, while the 
Leaves are decayed, they muft not have much 
Wet, left it rot the Roots. 

SIUM, Water-parfnip. 

The Char afters are; 

It bath a rcfe-Jhaped umbellated Flouer, con - 
fifting of feveral petals , which are commonly 
equal , and placed orbicularly , re fling upon the 
Empalement , which afterward becomes a round!(b 
Fruit , compofed of two Seeds, which are gibbous 
and furrowed on one Side , but plain on the other. 
So thefe Notes muft be added, that the Leaves 
are joined together , and adhere to the Ktb, with 
an odd Lobe at the End. 

The Species are; 

t. Sium five Aptum paluftre, foliis oblongts. 
C. B. P. Water-parfnip with oblong Leaves. 

2. Sium umbellatum repens. Ger. Etnac. 
Creeping Water-parfnip. 

3. Sium latifolium. C.B.P. Broad-leaved 
Water-parfnip. 

4. Sium paluftre alterum , foliis ferratis. 
Jnft. R. H. Another Water-parfnip, with fawed 


mentioned a Number of Inftances of the 
noxious Quality thereof: fb that it fhould 
be extirpated from Places near Habitations, 
in order to prevent any Mifehief which 
may happen by Perfons ufing it, thro’ Igno¬ 
rance. 

The fourth, fifth and fixth Sorts, grow in 
ftanding Waters in France , Germany , and 
fbme others Parts of Europe , but are not Na¬ 
tives of this Country. Thefe are fometimes 
preferved in Botanic Gardens for Variety-fake, 
but are not ufed in Medicine. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts grow on dry 
Banks, and under Hedges, in feveral Parts of 
England ; but are rarely cultivated in Gardens. 
The ninth Sort has been by fbme Writers 
greatly efteemed for difeufling hard Swellings 
of the Face, which by fbme Country-people 
are called Hones ; wherefore the Name of Hone- 
wort was given to this Plant, on account of that 
Quality. The Seeds of the tenth Sort are 
ufed in Mcd'tine, as one of the lefler warm 
Seeds. T his is called Amomum by the Ger¬ 
mans, tho’ it is not what the Ancients meant 
by that N> me. 

All thefe Sorts may be cultivated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in the Autumn fbon 
after they are ripe : thofe Sorts which grow 
in handing Waters, muft be feattered into 
fuch Places; but the other Sorts may be fbwn 
on a fh idy Border, where the Plants will 
come up in the Spring, and require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and, where they grow too clofe together, to 
thin them, fb as to allow them Room to 
grow. The fecond Year thefe Plants will pro¬ 
duce Flowers and Seeds, fbon after which the 
Roots will perifh. 


Leaves. 

5. Sium foliorum conjugationibus laciniatis . 
Inft. R. H. Water-parfnip with the Wings of 
the Leaves jagged. 

6 . Sium aquatic urn, ad alas floridum. Mor. 
Umb. Water-parfnip with Flowers growing at 
the Wings of the Leaves. 

7. Sium minimum umbellatum,foliis variis. 
piuk. Aim. The leaft Water-parfnip, with va¬ 
riable Leaves. 

8 . Sivm alterum , olufatri facie. Lob. Icon. 
Long-leaved Water Hemlock. 

9. Sium arvenfe, five fegetum. Inft. R. H. 
Corn-parfley or Honewort. 

10. Sium aromaticum, Sifon officinarum. Inft. 
R. H. Stone-patfley, or German Amomum. 

The firft, fecond, third, fevemh and eighth 
Sorts, grow pretty common in Ditches, Ponds, 
and other ftanding Waters, in divers Parts 
of England ; but are not cultivated, becaufe 
they will not live on dry Ground. The fe¬ 
cond Sort is dire&ed to be ufed in Medicine by 
the College of Phyficians, and is efteemed very 
good in ferophulous Cafes. The firft Sort is 
by fbme People miftaken for IVater-creffes , and 
is fometimes gathered as fuch and eaten, tho' 
they are very different Plants. 

The eighth Sort is a very poifonous Plant, 
which was by Dr. IVepfer taken for the 
Hemlock of the Antients; who has written a 
large Treadle of this Plant, in which he has 


SMILAX, Rough Bindweed. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Smilax orientalis, farmentis aculeatis , 
altiffimas arbores fcandentibus , foliis non fpi- 
nofis. Sourn. Cor. Eaftern rough Bindweed, 
with prickly Shoots, and fraooth Leaves. 

2. Smilax Ixvis, lauri folio, baccis nigris. 
Catesb. Hift. Nat. Carol. Smooth Bindweed, 
with a Bay-leaf^ and black Berries. 

3. Smilax non fpinofa bumilis, foliis arifto- 
locbix, baccis rubris. Catesb. Hift. Nat. Car. 
Dwarf fmooth Bindweed, with a Birthwort- 
leaf, and red Berries. 

4. Smilax bryonix nigrx foliis, caule fpi- 
nojo, baccis nigris. Catesb. Hift. Nat. Carol. 
Bindweed with black Briony- leaves, a prickly 
Stalk, and black Berries. 

5. Smilax Caroliniana, ftipite quadrate 
Uni, foliis anguftis afperis , auriculis ad bafim 
angulofis . Pluk. Pbyt. Carolina Bindweed, with 
fquare fmooth Shoots, and rough narrow 
Leaves, which have cornered Ears at their 
Bafe. 

6. Smilax foliis latis , in margine fpinofis, 
Caroliniana , ftipiti lent quadrato. Pluk. Pbyt. 
Carolina Bindweed, with broad Leaves, having 
Spines on their Edges, and a fmooth-fquare 
Shoot. 

7. Smilax afpera Bermudenfis, grandioribus 
foliis ccndifcrmibus , raiicefmcul fL Pluk. Pbyt. 
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kough Bindweed of Bermudas■, with larger 
heart-fhaped Leaves, and a Root full of 
Shoots. 

8. Smilax clciviculata, bederee folio, tot a 
l.-tvis, e Sierra Mariana. Pluk. Pbyt. Smooth 
Bindweed with Tendrils, and an Ivy-leaf^ 
from Maryland. 

9. Smilax viticulis afperis , Virginiana, 
folds angv.ftis Ixvibus, nullis auriculis pree- 
dita. Pluk. Pbyt. Virginian Bindweed with 
rough Shoots, and lmooth narrow Leaves 
having no Ears. 

10. Smilax Virginiana, fpinis innocuis ar- 
niata, latis cane lice folds, radice arundinaced 
craffd & carnofd. Pluk. Pbyt. Virginian Bind¬ 
weed, armed with innocent Spines, broad Ci- 
namon-leaves, and a thick flelhy Root, called 
baftard China. 

11. Sm tL ax Americana Icevis, canellce fo¬ 
lds, bdccis rubris. Smooth American Bind¬ 
weed, with Cinamon-leaves, and red Ber¬ 
ries. 

12. Smilax afpera Americana, arifolocbice 
folds longioribus, ad bafim auriculatis. Rough 
American Bind-weed, with longer Birthwort- 
leaves, with Ears at their Bafe, whole Root is 
the Zarza Parilla of the Shops. 

13. Smilax Americana Icevis, tamni folio , 
claviculis longioribus donatis. Smooth Ameri¬ 
can Bindweed, with a Black-briony-leaf, lend¬ 
ing forth long Tendrils. 

14. Smilax Americana Icevis , latijjimo fo¬ 
lio , auriculis ad bafm rotundioribus. Smooth 
American Bindweed, with a very broad Leaf, 
having round Ears at the Bafe. 

15. Smilax untfolta humilhma. Inf. R. H. 
The loweftBindweed, or one Blade. 

16. SmIlax afpera racemofa,polygonati folio. 
Inf. R. H. Rough branching Bindweed, with a 
Solomon’s-foal-leaf! 

17. Smilax Jpicata, polygonati folio. Inf. 
R. H. Spiked Bindweed, with a Solomon’s- 
leal-leaf. 

The firft Sort here mentioned, was difoover- 
ed by Dr. tfournefort in the Levant. This 
is a very rambling Plant, which climbs up 
Trees, and rifes to a great Height in the 
Places of its natural Growth j but is an 
humbler Plant in this Country. This may be 
propagated by Seeds, or from Off lets taken 
from the old Roots, and is hardy enough to 
live in the open Air in this Country, pro¬ 
vided it is planted under Trees, where it may 
be a little prote&ed in Winter. 

The fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
foventh, eighth, ninth and tenth Sorts, are 
Natives of Carolina , Virginia , and the other 
Northern Parts of America , where they grow 
in the Woods in the greateft Shade. Thefe 
may alfo be propagated by Seeds or Off lets, 
from the old Roots, as the former. Moll of 
thefe Plants are preferved in Pots in the 
Gardens of the Curious; but they will endure 
the Cold of our Winters in the open Air very 
well, and may be rendered ornamental by 
planting them under Trees in Wildernels 
Quarters, where they will fill up and cover the 
Ground, and may be dilpofed lo as to make 
an agreeable Variety. Thefe Plants require 
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a Soil rather moift than dry; and if it be 
tolerably light, they will thrive much bet¬ 
ter, than in a very ftrong Soil. 

The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth Sorts, being Natives of the warmer Parts 
of America , are more tender than either of the 
former. Thefe Sorts were dilcovered at Cam- 
pec by by Mr. Robert Millar Surgeon, who lent 
Samples of them to England ; the Root of the 
twelfth Sort is the Zarza Parilla , which is di¬ 
rected by the College of Phylicians to be ufed 
in Medicine. 

Thele Sorts are propagated by Seeds or 
OfF-fcts, in the fame manner as thofe before- 
mentioned ; but thefe mull be prelerved in 
Pots, and Iheltered in Winter, otherwife they 
will not live in this Country. As thele Plants 
rarely produce Seeds in England , they are 
commonly increafod by parting of their 
Roots j the bell Time for doing this, is 
in March , juft before they fend forth new 
Shoots from their Roots j for altho’ the old 
Shoots abide, and retain their Leaves through¬ 
out the Year, yet there are every Spring 
new Shoots font forth from their Roots, 
which come up, like the fmall Shoots of 
Afparagus , with a naked Stem ; but afterwards 
they fend forth Side-branches, which are be- 
fot with Leaves. Some of thefo Sorts multi¬ 
ply greatly by their creeping Roots, which 
will extend to a great Diftance, provided they 
are not confined ; but when they extend their 
Roots very far, they foldom produce very 
ftrong Shoots, nor do they make fo good an 
Appearance, as when they grow clofe and 
thick. 

When the Seeds of thefo Plants are obtained 
from abroad, they Ihould be fown in Pots 
filled with frelh light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed, obierving to water 
the Earth frequently to keep it moift, becaufo 
the Seeds, being hard, will not vegetate with¬ 
out a confiderable Share of Moifture, and 
many times remain in the Ground a whole 
Year, before they grow j lo that if the Plants do 
not come up the firft Seafon, the Pots Ihould 
be kept clean from Weeds all the Summer, 
and in Winter they Ihould be Iheltered from 
Froft under a common Frame; the. following 
Spring they mull be again plunged into the 
Hot-bed, which will bring the Plants up very 
loon. When the Plants are come up, they 
muft be conllantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and frequently watered in warm Weather; 
and toward the End of May, they Ihould 
be inured to the open Air by degrees, and in 
June they may be removed out of the Bed, 
and placed abroad in a Iheltered Situation, 
where they Ihould remain till the Froft comes 
on in Autumn, when they muft be removed 
into Shelter. Thefo Plants Ihould remain un- 
tranfplanted in the Seed-pots, till the follow¬ 
ing Spring, when they Ihould be turned out 
of the Pots, and carefully feparated. The 
tender Sorts Ihould be planted in Pots filled 
with frelh Earth; and if they are plunged 
into a very temperate Hot-bed, it will caufe 
them to take new Root very foon, and greatly 
ftrengthen the Plants. But the hardy Kinds 
O 0 o may 
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may be planted abroad under Trees, where 
(if they are kept clear from Weeds, until they 
have obtained fufficient Strength to overbear 
the Weeds) they will make an agreeable Va¬ 
riety, amongft other hardy Wood-plants. 

The fifteenth, fixteenth and feventeenth 
Sorts, die to the Root every Year, and rife 
in the Spring; the fifteenth Sort is a very 
humble Plant, feldom rifing above four In¬ 
ches high’; this increafes by its creeping Root, 
for it rarely produces Seeds in this Country. 
It is a very hardy Plant, and grows in Woods, 
but it is not a Native of England. I oblerved it 
growing plentifully in a Wood near the Hague, 
in a moift light landy Soil; fo that whoever 
would cultivate this Plant, (hould plant it in 
fuch Situations. The beft Time to tranfplant 
it, is in the Autumn, when the Leaves are 
decayed. 

The fixteenth and feventeenth Sorts are 
alio propagated by parting of their Roots, 
which may be done either in the Autumn, 
foon after their Leaves decay, or in the Spring, 
before they fend forth new Shoots. Thele 
Plants ufually grow between two and three 
Feet high, and have very much the Appear¬ 
ance of Solomon' s-feal, until they produce 
their Flowers. Thefe Sorts, being very hardy, 
will grow in almoft any Situation; but 
fhould have a frefh light Soil, inclining to 
Moifture. 

SOLANOIDES, Baftard Nightlhade. 

The Cbaratfers are ; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Flower, conftfting of 
five Leaves, whofe Poiutal afterward becomes 
a roundijh Fruit, having one hard Seed , which 
is covered with a thin Pulp, fo as to have the 
appearance of a Berry. 

The Species are; 

1. Solanoides Americana, circece foliis 
canefcentibus. fourn. American Solanoides, 
with hoary lnchanters-nightfhade-leaves. 

2. Solanoides Americana, circece foliis 
glabris. fount. American Solanoides, with 
fmooth Inchanters-nightfhade-leaves. 

The firft Sort was mentioned in the former 
Volume of fhe Gardeners Dictionary, under 
the Title of Phytolacca ; but as Dr. fournefort 
has eftablifhed a new Genus in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences , for thefe two 
Plants, I have taken the Liberty to place 
them here under their proper Name. 

Thefe Plants are Natives of the warmer 
Parts of America, from whence their Seeds 
have been brought into Europe , and the Plants 
are now become pretty common in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Curious. They are propagated 
by Seeds, which Ihould be fown on a Hot¬ 
bed early in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be tranlplanted 
each into a l'eparate fmall Pot, filled with light 
frefh Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to fhade 
them from the Sun, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they muft have a 
large Share of Air admitted to them in warm 
Weather, and they muft be conftantly wa¬ 
tered ; when the Plants have obtained Strength, 


they fhould be inured to bear the open Air 
by degrees, and in June they fhould be 
fhifted into larger Pots, and removed either 
into the Stove, or an airy GJafs-cafe, where 
they may have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather; and if they are duly watered, they 
will thrive and produce Flowers in July , and 
their Fruit will ripen in September ; but 
there will be a Succeflion of Flowers and Fruit 
all the Winter, provided the Plants are pre- 
ferved in a moderate Temperature of Heat j 
fo that the Fruit of thefe Plants afford an 
agreable Variety in the Stove in Winter; for 
being of a bright red Colour, and growing in 
long Bunches, they make a fine Appearance. 
Thefe Plants will abide feveral Years, and 
produce plenty of Flowers and Fruit: but 
they fhould conftantly remain in Shelter; for 
if they are expofed in Summer, they will 
lofe their large Leaves, and appear ftunted, 
nor will the Fruit continue on the Plants; fo 
that the beft way is, to let them remain always 
in the Stove, giving them a large Share of Air 
in Summer, which will keep them in Vigour, 
and render them beautiful. 

The Fruit of thefe Plants afford a fine red 
Colour, when bruifed ; but it foon fades on 
Paper, which renders it worth little. If a 
Quantity of thefe Fruit is fqueez’d into a Glafs 
of fair W ater, fo as to colour the Water of a 
deep Red, and a Stem of Flowers of the fube- 
rofe put into the Glafs, it will in one Night 
imbibe fo much of the Liquor as to variegate 
the Flowers with a rofe Colour. 

SOLANUM, Nightlhade. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Solanum Americanum fpinofum herb a- 
ceurn, acanthi folio, flore amplo coeruleo. Houft. 
Prickly herbaceous American Nightfhadc, 
with a Bears-breech-leaf, and a large blue 
Flower. 

2. Solanum Americanum fpinofijjimum 
herbaceum, angurtx folio , flore luteo. Houft. 
The moft prickly American Nightlhade, with 
a Water-melon-leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

3. Solanum Americanum frutefeens , 0 
fpinofum, quercus folio, baccis rubris. Houft. 
Shrubby and prickly American Nightlhade, 
with an Oak-leaf, and red Berries. 

4. Solanum Americanum bacciferum , caule 
& foliis tomento incanis fpinofls, flore luteo , 
fruCtu croceo. Sloan. Cat. Berry-bearing Ame¬ 
rican Nightfhade, with hoary Stalks and 
Leaves, a yellow Flower, and faffron-coloured 
Fruit. 

S- Solanum Americaum fruticofum bac¬ 
ciferum fpinofum, flore coeruleo. Sloan. Shrubby 
berry-bearing American Nightlhade, with a 
blue Flower. 

6. Solanum Americanum , frutefeens & 
fpinofum, flore magno albo. Houft. Prickly and 
fhrubby American Nightlhade, with a large 
white Flower. 

7. Solanum Americanum, fcandens £3 
frutefeens, flore magno coeruleo, fruCtu rubro. 
Houft. Shrubby climbing American Night¬ 
fhade, with a large blue Flower, and a red 
Fruit. 

. 8. Sola- 
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8. Solanum . Americanum feutefcelts, non 
fpinofum, hurt folio, flore racemofo cosruleo. 
Houfi. Smooch (hrubby American N ightfhade, 
with a Bay-leaf, and blue Flowers, growing in 
Clutters. 

9. Solanum Americanum, frutefcens & fpi¬ 
nofum, fohis infra tomentofis, fore magno cceru- 
leo. Houfi. Shrubby and prickly American 
Nightlhade, with Leaves which are hoary un¬ 
derneath, and a large blue Flower. 

10. Solanum Americanum arborefeeus, 
•verbafsi folio, fru£lu flavefeente major/. Plum. 
Tree-like American Nightlhade, with a Mul¬ 
lein-leaf, and a larger yellow Fruit. 

11. Solanum Bonarienfe arborefeeus, papas 
flenbus. Hort. Elth. Tree-like Nightlhade 
of Buenos Ayre t, with Flowers like the Papaw. 

12 Solanum Babamenfe arborefeeus, folio 
finuato. Hort. Eltb. Tree-like Nightlhade 
from the Bahama Jflands , with a finuated 
Leaf 

13. Solanum lignofum Africanum fernper- 
•virens, la limns joins. H.Atnfl. Woody ever¬ 
green African Nightlhade, with Bay-leaves. 

14 Solanum Americanum fcandens, foliis 
tomentofis. Plum. Climbing American Night¬ 
lhade, with woolly Leaves. 

15. Solanum Americanum fcandens acu- 
leatum, byofeyami folio , flore intus albo, extus 
purpureo. Plum. Climbing prickly American 
Nightlhade, with a Henbane-leaf, and a Flower 
white within, and purple on the Outfide. 

16. Solanum Americanum fruticofum , per - 
flex foliis, aculeatum. Plum. Shrubby and 
prickly American Nightlhade, with Peach- 
leaves. 

17. Solanum dulcamarumAfricanum,foliis 
crajjis birfutis. Hort. Elth. Climbing African 
Nightlhade, with hairy thick Leaves. 

18. Solanum Americanum arborefeeus, non 
fpinofum, flore parvo rubente, fruttu aureo. 
Houfi. Smooth American tree-like Nightlhade, 
with a fmall reddilh Flower, and a gold-coloured 
Fruit. 

19. Solanum Americanum arborefeeus, non 
fpinofum, lauri folio afpero , floribus umbella - 
tis albis. Houfi. Smooth tree-like American 
Nightlhade, with a rough Bay-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in Umbels. 

The firft, fecond, third, fixth, feventh, 
ninth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, were 
dilcovered by the late Dr. Houfloun, near La 
Vera Cruz , in America , from whence he fent 
their Seeds to England , many of which have 
fucceeded in feveral curious Gardens, where 
the Plants are now growing. 

The two firft Sorts, being annual Plants, 
rarely produce ripe Seeds in England ; but the 
others are abiding Plants, which flower every 
Year, and lometimes perfect their Fruit in this 
Country. 

Thele being Natives of a warm Country, 
mutt be railed on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are lit to remove, they 
mutt be each planted in a feparate fmall Pot 
filled with frelh rich Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, oblerv-* 
ing to lhade them from the Sun until they 
bave taken new Root; after which time, they 
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Ihould have a large Share of freih Air admit¬ 
ted to them in warm Weather, and mutt be 
plentifully watered. Toward the Latter-end 
of June , it will be proper to harden the Plants 
to endure the open Air j and loon after they 
Ihould be removed into the Stove, where they 
mutt have as much free Air as poffible in 
warm Weather; but as the Cold approaches in 
Autumn, they mutt be carefully protected 
therefrom, and in Winter they Ihould be kept 
in a moderate Temperature of Warmth, other- 
wile they will not live in this Country. 

Some of thele Sorts will bear to be expoled 
in the open Air, in the Heat of Summer, pro¬ 
vided they are placed in a warm Situation; but 
if the Sealbn Ihould prove cold, they will not 
thrive abroad : wherefore it will be better to 
Jet them remain in the Stove, and open the 
Glades in Front, and at the Top of the Stove, 
every Day, to admit as much Air as poffible in 
hot Weather; with which Management they will 
thrive much better than in the open Air. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were dilcovered 
by Sir Hans Sloane in Jamaica, where they 
grow in plenty. The Seeds ofthefe were alio 
lent to England by the late Dr. William Houf* 
toun. 

The eighth Sort was dilcovered by the late 
Dr. William Houfloun, at Campecby, where it 
hath fince been found in great plenty by Mr. 
Robert Millar a Surgeon, who fent the Seeds 
to England. 

The tenth, fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts, 
were dilcovered by Father Plumier in lome of 
the French Settlements in the Weft-Indies, and 
have fince been found by Mr. Robert Millar , 
near Cartbagena in America, from whence he 
fent their Seeds. 

The eleventh Sort was lent from Buenos 
Ayres, and the twelfth Sort is a Native of the 
Bahama Iflands. 

All thele being Natives of warm Countries, 
mutt be treated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for the former Softs, otherwile 
they will not thrive in England . 

The thirteenth and leventeenth Sorts, being 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope, are lefi ten¬ 
der than any of the other Kinds. Thele mutt 
be prelerved in Pots, and placed in a good 
Green-houle in Winter, where they Ihould 
have a large Share of free Air in mild Weather, 
but mutt be lecured againft Frott, during the 
Winter Sealbn; they will require to be fre¬ 
quently rcfrelhed with Water, but in cold 
Weather it mutt be given to them in mo¬ 
derate Quantities; and in Summer the Plants 
Ihould be placed in the open Air, in a warm 
Iheltered Situation, during which Sealbn they 
will require a more plentiful Supply of Water 
in dry Weather; for they are thirfty Plants; 
as are all of this Tribe. 

The climbing Sorts of Nightlhade may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which Ihould be taken 
off in May, and thole of the tender Kinds 
Ihould be planted in Pots filled with frelh Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
where they Ihould be carefully fereened from 
the Heat of the Sun every Day, until they have 
taken Roof; after which time they may be 
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treated in the fame manner as thofe Plants 
which come from Seeds. But the feventeenth 
Sort, which is more hardy, will not require fo 
much Care ; for if the Cuttings of this Kind 
are planted in a fhady Border, they will take 
Root, and may be afterwards taken up and 
potted, and placed in a warm Situation in the 
open Air till Ottober, when they muft be re¬ 
moved into the Grecn-houfe for the Winter- 
feafon. 

Thefc Plants, when they thrive well, and 
produce plenty of Fruit, make an agreeable 
Variety amongft other Exotic Plants, in the 
Stove and Green-houfe, efpecially in the 
Winter-featon, at which time they commonly 
have plenty of Fruit, which make a pretty Ap¬ 
pearance, when there are not many other Plants 
in Beauty. And feme of thefe Sorts, whole 
Flowers are large, and of beautiful Colours, 
make a fine Appearance, and are worthy of a 
Place in the Stove, tho’ they do not conftantly 
produce Fruit in this Climate ; efpecially the 
firft Sort, whofe Flowers are very large, and of 
a fine blue Colour; and the eighth Sort, whofe 
Flowers, tho’ fmall, yet being produced in long 
Clufters, and being of a fine blue Colour, make 
a beautiful Appearance ; and thefe frequently 
flower in the Winter-feafon. 

SOLDANELLA, Soldanel. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a bell-paped Flower , confifting of one 
Leaf,, which is for the nioft part fringed ; the 
Pointal, which arifes from the lower Part of the 
Empaletnent, afterwards becomes a Fruit of a 
cylindrical Figure, opening at the if op, and full 
of Seeds, which adhere to a Placenta. 

The Species are; 

1. Soldanella Alpina rot undifolia. C.B.P. 
Round-leav’d Soldanel of the Alps. 

2. Soldanella Alpina rotundifolia, flore 
niveo. C. B. P. Round-leav’d Soldanel of the 
Alps , with a fnow-white Flower. 

3. Soldanella Alpina, folio minus rotundo. 
C. B. P. Soldanel of the Alps , with a Leaf 
lefs round. 

Thefe Plants grow on the Alps, and feveral 
other mountainous Places of Italy, Germany, 
and Hungary , from whence the Plants have 
been obtained by feme curious Perfbns, who 
preferve them in their Gardens for the fake of 
Variety. They are Plants of humble Growth, 
feldom riGng above fix or eight Inches high ; 
their round Leaves grow dole to the Ground, 
from between which the Flower-ftems arife ; 
each of which have four or five Flowers, which 
in the firft Sort are of a fine blue Colour, but 
the fecond of a Snow-white, which hang down 
and are fhaped like Bells. They flower the 
Latter-end of April, or the Beginning of May, 
and their Seeds are ripe in July. 

The beft Method to propagate thefe Plants, 
is, by parting of their Roots, becaufe their 
Seeds do not fucceed, unlefs they are perfectly 
ripe and well nourifhed, and this rarely hap¬ 
pens in England : nor do the Seeds which are 
brought from abroad, fucceed; for they feldom 
grow, unlefs they are fbwn foon after they are 
ripe. 


The Time for tranfplanting and parting 
of thefe Roots is in September, that they may 
have Time to make good Roots before Winter; 
for if they are removed in the Spring, they 
never flower very ftrong; and if the Seafon 
fhould prove dry, the Plants will decay, unlefs 
they are conftantly fupplied with Water. 

The Soil in which thefe Plants thrive 
beft, is a ftrong cool Loam, and they muft 
have a fhady Situation; for if they are expofed 
to the Sun, they will not live, nor will they 
thrive in a warm light Soil. In dry Weather 
thefe Plants fhould be frequently watered* 
which will caufe them to flower ftrongly, and 
make a good Increafe. 

If the Seeds ripen in England, and any Per- 
fbn is defirous to propagate the Plants that 
way, they fhould be fown in Boxes or Pots, 
filled with frefh loamy Earth, foon after they 
are ripe; and the Boxes muft be placed in a 
lhady Situation, and frequently watered in dry 
Weather. The Plants will fometimes appear 
the fame Autumn the Seeds are fown; but 
more frequently they do not come up till the 
following Spring, fo that the Earth muft not 
be difturbed, nor Weeds permitted to grow in 
the Boxes. When the Plants come up, they 
muft be duly watered in dry Weather, and 
conftantly placed in a lhady Situation. The 
following Autumn, the Plants fhould be taken 
out of the Boxes, and planted in a lhady Ben¬ 
der, about fix or eight Inches afunder, where 
they may remain to flower; or they may be 
intermixed with other low Alpine Plants in 
North Borders, where they will make an agree- 
able Variety. 

SORBUS, The Service Tree. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Sorbus fativa,fruftu ovato,medio rulente. 
Hort. Catb. The manured Service, with an 
oval Fruit, which is red within. 

2. Sorbus fatria, magno fruSlu turbinato, 
pallide rubente. In ft. R. H. The manured Ser¬ 
vice, with a large turbinated Fruit, of a pale- 
red Colour. 

3. Sorbus fatria, magno frufiu nonnibil tur¬ 
binato rubro. Inf. R. H. The manured Ser¬ 
vice, with a large red Fruit not turbinated. 

4. Sorbus / 'atria, fruCiu turbinato, omnium 
minimo. Inft. R. H. The manured Service, 
with the leaft Fruit. 

5. Sorbus orientalis, fraxini folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Service, with an Afh-leaf. 

6. Sorbus orientalis, fruftu magno, com- 
preffo 6£ flavefeente. Lourn. Cor. Eaftern Ser¬ 
vice, with a large flat yellowifh Fruit. 

The four Sorts firft-mentioned are very 
common in the Italian Gardens, and of late 
Years they have been brought into England, 
by the Perfbns who bring over Orange-trees, 
&c. fo that in a few Years they may be com¬ 
mon in England. But the great Difficulty is 
in keeping of the Sorts; becaufe when thefe 
Trees are propagated by Seed, they vary as 
much in their Kinds as Apples and Pears. 
And it is very difficult to propagate them by 
grafting or budding; for they feldom fucceed, 
when grafted on Pears, Apples, or Medlars ; 
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and it is not ealy to raile Stocks of their own 
Kind, for the Trait do not always ripen in this 
Country. ' 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were difcovered by 
Dr. fournefort in the Levant, but at prefent 
they are not in the Englijh Gardens. Thefe 
Sorts may be all propagated by Seeds, after the 
manner dire&ed in the former Volume of the 
Dili tonary. The beft Way. to procure good 
Seeds of thefe Plants, is to have the Fruit, 
when duly ripened abroad, put up in Boxes 
of Sand, and lent over, in which Method they 
may be brought over very well j for if the Fruit 
fliould rot, the Seeds will remain good by being 
preferved in Sand. 

SPARTIUM, Broom. 

To this Article mull be added; 

1. Spartium orientale burnt le, frudu vil- 
lofo ' & rojirato. fount. Cor. Dwarf Eaftern 
Broom, with a hairy beaked Fruit. 

2. Spartium orientale, filiqud comprejfa, 
glabra & annulata. fturn. Cor. Eaftern Broom, 
with a flat fmooth circular Pod. 

3. Spartium Amencanum, portulacx foliis, 
aculeatum, ebeni materie. Plum. Prickly Ame¬ 
rican Broom, with Purllain-leaves, whole Wood 
is taken for Ebony. 

4. Spartium Americantim fcandens , citri 
foliis , for thus albis, ad nodos confertim nafeen- 
tibus. Plum. Climbing American Broom, with 
Citron-leaves, and white Flowers, which are 
produced in Bunches at the Joints. 

The two firft Sorts were dilcovered by Dr. 
fournefort in the Levant, from whence he lent 
the Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. Thefe 
Plants are as hardy as the common Sorts men¬ 
tioned in the former Volume of fbe Gardeners 
Didionary. They are propagated by Seeds, 
which fliould be fown in the Spring on a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, in the lame manner as hath 
been dire&ed in the former Volume for the 
two common Sorts, and the Plants muft alio 
be managed in the lame Method. 

The third Sort is very common in Jamaica , 
and ieveral other Places in the IVeft-Jndies, 
where the Wood is cut, and lent to England , 
under the Title of Ebony, tho’ it is not the true 
black Ebony, which is a Native of the Eaftern 
Country, and is a Plant of a very different 
Genius. The Wood of this American Ebony 
is of a fine greenifli-brown Colour, and po- 
lilhes very well j therefore is much coveted by 
the Inftrument-makers, and uled for Ieveral 
Purpofes, being of a very hard, durable Na¬ 
ture. 

The fourth Sort is pretty common in the 
Spanijh IVefl-Indies, from whence I have re¬ 
ceived the Seeds, which were collected by Mr. 
Robert Millar. This is a climbing Plant, which 
will twift round whatever Trees grow near it, 
and will rile to a great Height. The Leaves 
of this Plant are thick and ftrong, lomewhat 
refembling thole of the Citron-tree ; and conti¬ 
nuing green the whole Year, they make an agree¬ 
able Variety in the Stove, amongft other tender 
Exotic Plants. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be procured from the Countries of their 
Voi. II. 


natural Growth ; for they do not produce Seeds 
in this Climate ; thefe Seeds fhould be lown in 
Pots filled with light frefh Earth, early in the 
Spring, and plunged into a good Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, where they Ihould be frequently 
refrelhed with Water; and if the Nights Ihould 
prove cold, the Glafles of the Hot-bed Ihould 
be covered with Mats to keep the Bed in a 
good Temperature of Warmth: in the Middle 
of the Day, when the Sun Ihines warm, the 
Glafles Ihould be railed to let the Steam of the 
Bed pals off, as alio to admit frelh Air. In 
about a Month after the Seeds are lown, the 
Plants will appear, when they muft be care¬ 
fully treated (being very tender while young); 
they muft have frelhAir admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm, and Ihould 
be frequently refrelhed with Water, when the 
Earth in the Pots appears dry. In about five 
or fix Weeks after the Plants appear, they 
will be fit to tranlplant, when they Ihould be 
carefully lhaken out of the Pots, and leparated, 
planting each into a linall Pot filled with light 
rich Earth ; and then plunge them into the 
Hot-bed again, being careful to lhade them 
from the Sun every Day, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as other very ten¬ 
der Exotic Plants, by giving them Air every 
Day in warm Weather, and watering them 
gently every other Day, and, when the Nights 
are cold, covering the Glafles. In this Hot-bed 
the Plants may remain till Autumn, when they 
muft be removed into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed: thole of them whole Roots 
have filled the Pots, Ihould be carefully Ihifted 
into Pots one Size larger, before they are 
plunged; but as thele Plants are not of quick 
Growth while young, they do not require to 
be often Ihifted out of the Pots. During 
the Winter Sealbn they muft be kept very 
warm, (efpecially the firft Year) and frequently 
refrelhed with Water; but in cold Weather it 
muft be given to them in final] Quantities; 
and if their Leaves Ihould contra# Filth, they 
muft be walhed with a Sponge to clean them, 
otherwile the Plants will not thrive. As thele 
Plants are very tender, they will not live in 
the open Air in this Country, even in the 
warmeft Part of the Year j therefore they muft 
be conftantly kept in the Stove, and Ihould be 
plunged into the Bark-bed, obferving in the 
Summer Seafon, when the Weather is warm, 
to admit a large Share of frelh Air to the 
Plants; but in Winter they muft be kept very 
warm. With this Management, they will thrive 
very well, and in a few Years will produce their 
Flowers, when they will make a pretty Appear¬ 
ance in the Stove. 

SPERGULA, Spurrey. 

The Cbaraders are; 

It batb a rofe-Jbaped Flower , confifttng of 
five Leaves , which are included in a five-leav’d 
Empalement j in the Centre of the Flower , ari- 
fes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a round - 
ijh membranaceous Fruit , which opens in three 
Parts , and is filled with fmall Seeds , which in 
fome Species have a Border round them. 
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The Species are; 2. Sphondylium vulgare birfutum, flori- 

1. Spergula. J.B. The common Spurrey. bus purpureis. C.B.P. Common hairy Cow- 

2 . Spergula marina nofiras. J. B. The pariiiip, with purple Flowers. 

Sea Spurrey. 3* Sphondylium tnajus , Jive panax Her- 

3. Spergula purpurea. J . B . Purple culev.m quibufdam. J. B. Greater Cow-parfnip, 

Spurrey. or Hercules's All-heal. 

4. Spergula minima, femittibtts marginatis. 4. Sphondylium crifpum. J . B . Curled 

The leaft Spurrey, with bordered Seeds. Cow-parfnip. 

Thele Plants grow wild in feveral Parts of 5. Sphondylium birfutum , foliis anguftio- 
England: the fecond Sort is found on the Sea- riltts. C. B. P. Hairy Cow-parfnip, with 
fhores, where the fait Water ulually flows; but narrower Leaves. 

the other Sorts grow on Tandy Commons, and 6. Sphondylium foliis anguftioribus atro- 
amohgft Corn in great Plenty. purpureis. H. R. Monfp. Cow-parfnip with 

The firft Sort is cultivated in Holland and narrower dark-purple Leaves. 

Flanders , for feeding their Cattle: the ufual 7. Sphondylium Alpinum parvum. C.B.P. 
Time of lowing the Seed is in Auguft, that the Small Cow-parfnip of the Alps. 

Plants may be enabled to get Strength before 8. Sphondylium Alpinumglabrum. C.B. P. 
the Winter’s Cold. The Ufe which is made of Smooth Cow-parfnip of the Alps. 


this Grafs, is to feed Sheep, and other Cattle, 
in Winter, when the common Grafs hath done 
growing. This Plant, feldom riling above fix 
Inches high, will not afford a very great Quan¬ 
tity of Food j but as it w ill grow on the pooreft 
Sand, it may be cultivated in many Places to 
good Advantage, where no other Grafs will 
thrive lo well i and by feeding it off the 
Ground, the Dung of the Cattle will improve 
the Land. This Pafture, as is affirmed, will 
make excellent Butter, and the Mutton fed on 
it, is laid to be well-tafted ; for which Reafon 
it is by many preferred to that fed on Turneps. 
Hens will greedily eat this Herb, and it makes 
them lay more Eggs. 

This Plant, being annual, muft be fown 
every Year* and whoever is willing to fave the 
Seeds, fhould fow it in Aprils that the Plants 
may flower the Beginning of July , and the 
Seeds will ripen in Auguft ; when it muft be 
cut before the Heads are quite brown, other- 
wife the Seeds will foon fcatter. 

The Seeds being very fmall, about twelve 
Pounds will be fufficient to low an Acre of 
Land. The Ground fhould be well dreffed 
before the Seeds are fbwn ; for if the larger 
Clods are not broken, there will be an uneven 
Crop of Grafs. People in the Low Country fow 
this Seed, after a Crop of Corn is taken off the 
Land. The fourth Sort is now much culti¬ 
vated in Flanders , tho’ it is a much lower Plant 
than the common Sort; but they efteem it a 
much better Grafs. The Seeds of this Kind are 
fmaller and flatter than thofe of the common 
Sort, and have a white Border round each. 

SPHONDYLIUM, Cow-parfnip. 

The Char afters are; 

It has. an umbelliferous Plant , with a rofe- 
Jhaped Flower , confijling of five uneven heart - 
Jhap'd Leaves , which are placed circularly , and 
reft on the Empalement ; which afterward be¬ 
comes a Fruit , compofed of two large Seeds , 
which are flat and oval , having a Point that 
wants a Border within , cbanelled , and generally 
cafting off their Cover, and marked with dark 
Spots , on the Part where they adhere to each 
other. 

The Species are j 

1. Sphondylium vulgare birfutum. C. B.P. 
Common hairy Cow-parfnip. 


9. Sphondylium orientate maximum. Fount. 
Cor. Greateft Eaftern Cow-parfnip. 

10. Sphondylium orient ale ,ampliffimofolio , 
caule brevi. Fount. Cor. Eaftern Cow-parfnip, 
with a very large Leaf, and a fhort Stalk. 

11. Sphondylium orient ale, longiffimo & 
angufliffmo folio. Fottrn. Cor. Eaftern Cow- 
parfnip, with a very long and very narrow 
Leaf. 

12. Sphondylium orientate anguftifolium 
glabrum , attifum oiens. Fount. Cor. Smooth 
narrow-lcavd Eaftern Cow-parfnip, finelling 
like Anife. 

13. Sphondylium orientate, foliis ammi 
perennis. Fount. Cor. Eaftern Cow-parfnip, 
with perennial Bifhops-weed-Ieaves. 

14. Sphondylium orientate bum Hi us, foliis 
abfintbii. Fount. Cor. Dwarf Eaftern Cow- 
parfnip, with Wormwood-leaves. 

1 5. Sphondylium orient ale, dauci vulga¬ 
ris folio, afphodeli radice. Fourn.Cor. Eaftern 
Cow-parfnip, with a common Carrot-Jeaf, and 
an Afphodel-root. 

The firft and fifth Sorts grow wild in England-, 
the firft is very common on the Sides of Ditches, 
and the Borders of Fields, in moift Land every 
where. The other Sorts are notNatives of this 
Country, but are many of them preferved in 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Variety. 

They are all very hardy Plants, which may 
be propagated by Seeds; the beft time for 
fowing them, is in Autumn, foon after the 
Seeds are ripe. They fhould be fbwn where 
the Plants are defigned to remain, becaufe 
they fend forth tap Roots, fomewhat like thofe 
of the Parfnip; therefore do not thrive fo well 
when tranfplanted, as if fuffered to remain 
where they are fown. The Plants grow very- 
large ; wherefore the Seeds fhould be fown in 
Drills, at two Feet and a half Diftance; and in 
the Spring, when the Plants appear, they fhould 
be thinned, foas to leave them at leaft eighteen 
Inches afunder in the P-ows ; after which they 
will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and when the Plants have 
obtained Strength, they will not eafily be in¬ 
jured by Weeds; for they will overbear them, 
and prevent their getting up. The fecond Year 
thefe Plants will produce Flowers and Seeds, 
and their Roots will abide many Years, and 
produce Seeds every Year, which if permitted 
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to fcatter, will fill the neighbouring Ground, 
and become troubld’ome Weeds. 

The third Sort (which is very common in 
Germany) hath been, by fome of the German 
Writers, taken for the Acanthus or Bears-breech, 
and the fame Qualities applied to it. 

The Name of Cow-parfnip was given to this 
Plant, from the Cows eating of it; but they do 
not chufe to eat the Leaves of this Plant, if 
they can get any other Food, as may be ob- 
ferved in the Fields where the Plant is in great 
Plenty ; for the Cows will eat the Grafs very 
clofe about thefe Plants, tho’ they are rarely 
found to be touched by them, unlefs when the 
Grafs is burnt up. Rabbets will eat the Leaves 
of this Plant, and feem fond of it. 

SPIRAEA. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

Spiel&A Hifpanica , hyperici folio crenato. 
Juft. R. H. SpaniJlj Spiraea, with a notched St. 
John’s-wort-leaf, commonly called Hypericum 
frutex , with a notched Leaf. 

This Shrub is equally hardy with the com¬ 
mon Sort, and rifes to the fame Height ; there¬ 
fore may be difpofed in the fame manner in 
Plantations of flowering Shrubs. It may be 
propagated by laying down the Branches, or 
by Suckers from the Root, as hath been di¬ 
rected for the common Sort, in the former 
Volume of < Tbc Dictionary. 

STAPHYLODENDRON, Bladder-nut. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Stap hylodendron Americauttm, fcliis 
lauri angujhs. Plum. Cat. American Bladder- 
nut, with narrow Bay-leaves. 

2. Staphylodendron Americanum trifo- 
liatinn, foliis incifis. Houjl. Three-leav’d Ame¬ 
rican Bladder-nut, with cut Leaves. 

The firft Sort is pretty common in "Jamaica , 
Barbados , and fome other Places in the warm 
Parts of America , where it ufually rifes to the 
Height of ten or tw'dve Feet, and produces 
its Branches regularly, which are befet with 
Leaves lhaped in fome meafure like thofe of 
the Bay-tree, but narrower, and full of Veins, 
and of a lighter green Colour. The Flowers are 
ftnall, and of an herbaceous Colour, which are 
fucceeded by flat Bladders, having a Border 
round them, and inclofing two or three round* 
ifh Seeds. 

It may be propagated by Seed, which fhould 
be (own early in the Spring, on a moderate 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants are come up, 
they fhould be frequently refrelhed with Water, 
and kept clear from .Weeds, until they have 
obtained Strength enough to tranfplant ; when 
they fhould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they muft 
be carefully fhaded until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they fhould have free 
Air admitted to them every Day in warm Wea¬ 
ther, by railing the Glaflcs of the Hot-bed, 
and they muft be conftantly watered every 
other Day, during the Summer Sealon. If the 
Plants thrive, they will fill the fmall Pots 
with their Roots by the Beginning of July , 
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when they muft be lhaken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed, and then put into 
Pots a little larger, which fhould be filled with 
frefh light Earth, and then plunged again into 
the Plot-bed, to facilitate their making new 
Roots; bdt after this, they fliould have a 
larger Share of Air to harden them before 
Winter. At Michaelmas , when the Nights 
begin to be cold, the Plants fliould be removed 
into the Stove, where, during the Winter Sea- 
fon, they fliould be kept in a moderate Tem¬ 
perature of Warmth, and muft be frequently 
refrefhed with Water ; but it fliould be given 
to them in final) Quantities, when the Weather 
is cold. The following Summer the Plants 
fliould be by degrees inured to bear a large 
Share of Air ; but while they are young, they 
fliould not be intirely expoled abroad ; tho’ 
when they are become woody, they will bear 
to be fet abroad every Summer, in a warm 
fheltered Situation ; and in Winter will live in 
a good Green-houfe, without any artificial Heat. 
This Plant frequently produces Flowers in this 
Country, and in warm Scalons will fometimes 
perfect Seeds. It continues green throughout 
the Year; therefore will make an agreeable 
Variety in the Confervatory in the Winter-fea- 
fon, for which it is chiefly preferved. 

The fecond Sort was difeovered by the late 
Dr .Hilliam Hutifioun, at Campschy: this Sort, 
having weak flexible Branches, doth not make 
a regular Stem like the former, but forms it- 
felf into a rude Bufh. The Flow'ers of this 
Kind are produced in Bunches, at the Extre¬ 
mity of the Branches, which are fucceeded by 
compreffcd Bladders, very like thofe of the 
former Sort. 

This Kind may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muft be lbwn in the fame manner as 
hath been dire&ed for the former Sort, and 
the Plants muft be treated much after the fame 
way • but as thefe are fomewhat tenderer than 
thofe.j they fliould not be expoled abroad in 
Summer ; nor will they live thro* the Winter, 
unlefs they are preferved in a moderate Degree 
of Warmth. 

STOVE. 

Since the Publication of the former Volume 
of J’be Dictionary, there hath been a great 
Number of Stoves built in England ; and thefe 
have been projected in different manners, ac¬ 
cording to the feveral Plants which they were 
defign’d to contain : fo that there have been very 
great Improvements made in thefe Contrivan¬ 
ces; but efpecially in the Stoves for the Ananas 
or Pine-apple, which Fruit is now pretty 
commonly cultivated in the Enghjb Gardens, 
and the Method of cultivating them more ge¬ 
nerally known, fo that the Expence of main¬ 
taining them is greatly diminifhed. But not- 
withftanding what has been by fome affirmed, 
r oiz. that they may be propagated in Hot-beds 
without any Stoves, yet, from a Number of 
Trials, I am convinced, that is a more expen- 
five Method, and attended with a much greater 
Uncertainty, than when they are kept in 
Stoves; for in thofe Hot-beds, when foggy 
cloudy Weather happens, which is too frequent 
in the Winter-feafbn in this Country, there 
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muft: be an extraordinary Care taken to pre¬ 
vent the Damp (which will at llich times be 
very great in the Beds) from rotting the 
Plants j and in very cold Weather, thefe Beds 
muft be lined round the Sides with hot Dung, 
to keep a Warmth in the Bed; and this muft 
be repeated three or four times in a Winter, 
according to the Cold of the Seafon, without 
which the Plants will not thrive. So that the 
Trouble of doing this is very great, and where 
Dung is fcarce, is alfo expensive, and in this 
Method there is no Certainty of having any 
Quantity of Fruit: for I have obferved, where 
the Plants have been thus managed, few of 
them have produced Fruit, and fome Years 
they have intirtly mii'earried, whereas thole in 
Stoves do leldom fail, when the Plants are of 
a proper Size for bearing. And after the firft 
Expence of building the Stove, the Charge is 
not very great to maintain the Plants; for a 
fmall Quantity of Fuel will be fufficient to 
warm a Stove, which is capable of containing 
fourlcore or a hundred Plants, and a Ids 
Quantity of Tan will be required for them, 
than when they are kept in Frames. In a Stove 
of twenty-four Feet long, and about e^ht 
Feet broad (exclufive of the Flues) may be 
placed about one hundred Plants to bear Fruit 
(provided they are planted in the Tan, which 
is found to be the bell: Method, and of which 
I (hull give a particular Account hereafter). 
This Stove may be kept warm during the Win¬ 
ter-feafon, with two Chnnldron and a half, or 
at tnoft three Chauldron of Coils, or with any 
other fort of Fuel in proportion; but where 
Coal can be had at an ealy Expence, it is much 
the beft Fuel, becaufe the Smoak of this will 
keep warm much longer than of any other Fuel ; 
therefore will heat the Flues much more, and 
make much lefs Soot, than Turf or any fuch 
Fuel; which is an Advantage, becaufe the FJucs 
will not require to be fo often cleaned. 

I (hall now proceed to give a Delcription of 
two Sorts of Stoves, which have of late been 
invented for the Ananas, in both which they 
are found to fucceed equally. The firft of thefe 
Stoves has but one Slope of GlafTcs, from the 
Top to the Plate, which is raifed about a Foot 
above the Level of the Ground (provided the 
Soil is dry, otherwife it muft be advanced 
higher, fo as that the Bark-pit may not defeend 
fo low as to be ever troubled with Water, 
which would cool the Tan, and fpoil the Bed). 
The other Sort of Stove has upright Glafles 
in Front, about four Feet high; and from the 
upper Part of thefe are floping Glaffes, which 
run up to the Top. The Defign of thefe up¬ 
right Glafles in Front, is to admit of a fmall 
Walk between the Bark-pit and the Glafles, 
for the more convenient paffing round the 
Plants to water them, $3c. which in other 
Stoves cannot be done, fo that the Glafles 
muft be opened to come at the front Row of 
Plants, whenever they want to have any thing 
done to them: tho’, as to the watering of the 
Plants, that may be very well performed, from 
the Walk on the Back of the Tan-bed, with 
a long-fpouted watering Pot, fo that there will 
be no Neceffity of opening the Glafles^ but 
on particular Occafions. Thde fmall Stoves, 


with one Slope of Glafles, are contrived to fave 
Expence, and where Perfons are confined for 
Room. And as they contain a much lefs 
Quantity of Air than the other Stoves, a fmal- 
ler Quantity of Fuel will keep them warm; 
but the other being the more commodious, is 
by many People preferred to thefe. However, 
I fhall give as plain Dire&ions as poffible, for 
the building both thefe Kinds of Stoves, which, 
with the annexed Plates, will be fufficient In- 
flru&ionsfor any one, who is the leaft skilled in 
Buildings, to make either of the Stoves. 

The firft Plate contains a Plan of the fmall 
Stove, with one Slope of Glafles, with a Se&ion 
of the Flues, a Plan of the Tan-bed, and of 
the Furnace, with the floping Glafles. The 
Length from out-to-out of this Stove, is twenty 
four Feet; and the Width eleven Feet. The 
Walls in Front, and at each End, are one Brick 
and a half in Thicknefs, and the back "Wall 
muft be two Bricks thick, in order to throw 
the Heat into the Houfe, becaufe to this Wall 
the Flues are built. The Pit, which contains 
the I an, is the whole Length of the Building, 
and fix Feet wide; but the Depth need not be 
more than two Feet and a half, which will 
hold a fufficient Quantity of Tan, to contain 
a moderate Warmth fo long as is neceflary. 
This Pit ffiould be brick’d at bottom, to pre¬ 
vent the Earth mixing with the Tan; the 
Wall in Front of the Stove, as alfo thofe at 
each End, encompafs this Pit three ways: 
w herefore there muft be a nine Inch Wall car¬ 
ried up on the Back-fide, to which the Wall 
which fuftains the Flues, will almoft join j for 
in carrying up the back Wall of the Stove, it 
will be proper to make the Foundation fo 
broad, as to include the Width of the Flues, 
(which muft be two Feet nine Inches) that 
the Work may fettle equally. From this Foun¬ 
dation, to the Side of the Bark-pir, there will 
be two Feet, including the nine Inch Wall of 
the Pit, fo that the other fifteen Inches may 
be filled up with Rubbifh, to fave the Expence 
of Bricks, fince it is only to fupport the Pave¬ 
ment of the Walk. In carrying up the 
back Wall of the Stove, the Flues ffiould alfo 
be carried up with it, that the Covering of each 
Flue may be joined into the folid Brick-work 
of the Wall. The lower Part of the bottom 
Flue ffiould be level with the Pavement of the 
Walk, that the Heat may be intirely above 
Ground. The Depth of the firft Flue ffiould 
be two Feet, becaufe in this the greateft Quan¬ 
tity of Soot will lodge, and the Width muft be 
as much as a Foot-tile may reach to cover; 
which maybe about ten Inches; for if the 
Tiles have an Inch on each Side bearing, it 
will be fufficient, fince they are not to fupport 
any Weight; but where the Flues are covered 
with flat Stones, which will admit of their being 
made wider, it will be proper to allow them 
fifteen Inches wide, which give better Room to 
cleanle them. The Wall in Front of the Flues, 
withinfide of the Houfe, ffiould not be above 
four Inches thick, that the Smoak, in paffing 
thro’ the Flues, may fend the Heat more eafily 
into the Stove. The other three Flues ffiould 
be eighteen Inches deep, and all of them the 
fame Width of the lower one; which will 
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be large enough for a Chimney-fweeper to go 
thro* them, to cleanfe them of the Soot, when¬ 
ever they are foul. Thefe Flues turning four 
times, (as in the annexed Plan) will rife almoft 
to the Top of the Stove; for as theUfe of thefe 
Stoves is to contain Anana j, which are low 
Plants, fo, if there is but Height enough for a 
Man to walk upright on the Walk at the Back- 
fide of the Houfe, between the Pit and the 
Flues, it will be lufficient; for the lower the 
Stoves are built, the lels Quantity of Fuel will 
keep it warm in Winter : but as it will be ne¬ 
ceflary to build the Back-wall fix Feet and a 
half high to contain the Flues, fo, by railing it 
one Foot higher, there will be upward of fix 
Feet in Height, notwithftanding the Slope of 
the Front. The Flues ihould be well plaiftered 
with Loam and Dung within-fide, which (hould 
be laid as ftnooth as poflible, that the Smoke 
may not be the lead obftrudted in its palling 
thro 5 them ; and when they are carried quite 
up, the Whole Ihould be plaiftered on the Side 
within the Stove, with Lime and Hair, and 
covered clofely with Hop-bags, or other coarfe 
Cloth, after the manner as Coppers are ufually 
done ; which will prevent the Smoke from get¬ 
ting thro* into the Stove, and fallen the whole 
Work together. 

In the Front-Hope, the Glafles need not be 
carried to the Top of the Building, but the Up¬ 
per-part may be boarded, and covered either 
with Slates or Lead, about three Feet and a half 
below the Top, which will cover the Flues and 
the Walk ; fo that the Glafles, which mull run 
up juft under this Covering, will extend over 
the Bark-bed, and the Plants will enjoy the full 
Advantage of the Sun and Light. 

On the Back-fide of the Stove, at one End, 
muft be built a (mall Shed, in which the Fur¬ 
nace mull be placed, which (hould be funk fo 
low, as that the Top of the Oven may be ten 
Inches, or a Foot, below the firft Flue, which 
will occafion a good Draught to the Smoak. 
This Oven need not be very large for thefe 
fmall Stoves; about fixteen Inches wide, and 
twenty Inches long within-fide, will be fuflicient. 
To this Oven there muft be an iron Door, 
fomewhat like thofe for Coppers ; and under 
the Oven there muft be an Alh-hole, to which 
there (hould alfo be another Door, that when 
the Fire is thoroughly lighted, may be Ihut to 
prevent the Fuel from burning away too fall. 
This Oven (hould be built with the bed Mate¬ 
rials, otherwife it will often want Repairing ; 
which is what (hould be avoided as much as 
poflible, for the Trouble of doing it is pretty 
great j befide, the often pulling down of the 
Oven, will impair the other Brickwork into 
which it is joined. 

At the other End of the Stove (hould be a 
Door, which (hould open outward, for the 
Conveniency of getting into the Stove, which 
mull be made of double Deal, and contrived 
to (hut as clofe as poflible, to prevent the Air 
from getting into the Stove to cool it. This 
Door is alfo of Ufe to open to give Air to 
the Plants in Summer, at fucH times when 
it may be improper to open any of the Glafles. 
For thebetterUnderftandingorthe whole Con- 
Vol. II. 


trivahee, the annexed Plate, it is hoped, will be 
fuflicient ; wherefore I (hall proceed to deferibe 
the other Sort of Stove, with upright Glafles in 
Front. 

The Stoves, which are built with upright 
Glafles in Front, are more convenient than the 
others, as they admit of a fmall Walk in the 
Front of the Bark-bed, fo that the Plants 
may be eafier watered ; and whenever there is 
any thing to be done to the Plants, it may 
be performed better, as there will be a Paflage 
quite round the Tan-bed. The Length of thefe 
Stoves may be in proportion to the Number 
of Fruit defired ; but they (hould not exceed 
forty Feet, unlels there are two Ovens con¬ 
trived for Fire to warm them; for one Fire¬ 
place will not warm a greater Length of Stove, 
to fuch a Degree of Heat as is neceflary to 
keep the Ananas in good Health: therefore 
I have chofen to make the annexed Plan of 
this Length. The Width of this Stove is twelve 
Feet from out-to-out, the Bark-pit is feven 
Feet over, and the Walk between the Bark-bed 
and the Front glafles, as alfo at the two Ends, 
is one Foot broad, which will afford fuflicient 
Room to pafs round the Bed, to water, or do 
what is neceflary to the Plants; the Walk on 
the Back of the Stove, between the Bark-bed 
and the Flues, is two Feet broad, which will 
be commodious enough for any Purpofes, 
fince in thefe fort of Buildings, their Ufe is 
chiefly confulted; for when they are two wide, 
there requires more Fuel to warm them, and 
there will be a greater Quantity of Gla(s Work, 
which is not only an Expence in the firftBuilding, 
but will be an annual Charge to keep inRepair. 

The upright Glafles in the Front of the 
Stove, are five Feet high; and being raifed at 
the Bottom, about fix Inches above the Walk, 
will be high enough to admit a Perfon to pafi 
round to water the Plants; for if thefe Glafles 
are taller, it will render it more difficult to 
reach the upper Glafles to draw them down to 
admit the Air to the Plants in hot Weather. 
The (loping Glafles, which run up to the Top 
of the Stove, being near twelve Feet in Length, 
are divided into two Ranges, which will render 
them more handy to move, and they will be 
much ftronger, than if they were only in one 
Range. From the upper Part of thefe Glafles 
there is a Penthoufe, which (lopes to the Back 
of the Stove, and projects fo forward, as to 
cover the Flues and the back Walk of the 
Stove; lb that the Glafles will reach as far as 
the Width of the Tan-bed, to admit Air and 
Sun to the Plants. 

The Oven for this Stove (hould be two Feet 
(quare in the Clear, to contain a larger Quan¬ 
tity of Fuel than thofe of the fmall Stoves, be- 
caufe the Stove being larger,will require a great¬ 
er Fire to warm it. The Contrivance of the 
Oven and the Flues, being the feme as in the 
(mall Stove, need not be repeated here. 

Where a Perfon is defirous to have a large 
Quantity of Fruit of the Anana s every Year, 
the bed way to effedt it, will be to have one 
of each of thefe Stoves, the Iargeft of them 
to fruit the Plants, which if made of the 
Dimenfion here deferibed, will contain about 
Q. <1 two 
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two hundred Plants when full-grown ; and in 
the fmall Stove, the young Plants may be 
brought on to fupply the large Stove; which 
is a much furer and lefs troublefome Method, 
than to keep the young Plants under Frames 
without Fire in Winter, as is by fome prac- 
tifed. 

But thofe Perlons who may think the Ex¬ 
pence too great to build two Stoves, may con¬ 
trive a Frame to raife the young Plants in, 
which, if made of Brick-work, may have two 
Flues carried in the Back-wall above the Tan- 
bed, which may be heated in Winter with a 
fmall Quantity of Fuel; for as the Frame need 
not be more than three Feet high above the 
Tan-bed on the Back-fide, the Quantity of 
Air contained in fuch a Frame may be warmed 
at a fmall Expence; and as the Glades may 
be covered with Mats in cold Weather, the 
Froft will not cool the Air lo much as where 
the Glades have no Covering. If thefe Frames 
are built on dry Ground, the Bark-pit may be 
funk below the Surface of the Ground, which 
need not be more than two Feet and a half, 
and the Wall in Front mud be about fixteen 
Inches above the Ground ; but the Back* wall 
muft be three Feet high, which will make a 
Declivity fufficient to carry off the Rain. 
Upon the Walls mud: be fixed a Plate of 
Timber about fix Inches thick, into which 
the Gutters on which the Glades are to fiide 
mud be fixed, fo that the Glades will be raifed 
on the Back-fide about three Feet and a half 
above the Surface of the Bark-bed, and about 
twenty-two Inches in Front, where the fmalled 
Plants Ihould be plunged ; and the larged 
mud be plunged backward, whereby they will 
fall in a regular Slope, proportionable to the 
Glades; fo that the Plants in every Part of 
the Bed may be nearly at an equal Didance 
from the Glades. 

At one End of this Frame mud be the 
Oven to make the Fire, which Ihould be funk 
intirely below the Surface of the Ground, that 
there may be a Draught for the Smoke : but 
this mud be (hedded over to keep out the Rain, 
and inclofed fo as to keep out the Wind ; for 
if the Fire is expofed to the open Air, it cannot 
be kept regular: therefore the bed Method 

is, to carry up the Shed with Brick-work nearly 
the Height of the Back-wall, which may be 
covered with Tiles, and have a fmall Door to 

it, juft fufficient for a Man to enter to put on 
the Fuel. This Shed need not be above four 
Feet fquare ; for the Oven fhould not be more 
than fourteen Inchesfquare in the Clear, which 
will contain as much Fuel as is necedary to warm 
this Frame. But this Oven muft be intirely 
built in the Shed, and a Cavity carried up from 
the Bottom, between the Oven and the Bark- 
bed ; otherwife the Fire will dry the Tan, and 
it will be in great Danger of taking Fire, when 
the Bflcks are thoroughly heated. 

The Length of the Frame fhould not be more 
than twenty-four Feet,and the Width fix Feet, 
which will hold a fufficient Number of young 
Plants to fill the large Stove, when they are 
fully grown, and one Fire-place will be fuffi¬ 
cient to warm the Air contained herein. The 


two Flues of this Frame mad be carried one- 
over the other, in the fame manner as in the 
Stove. The Lower-part of the firft Flue fhould 
be raifed juft above the Surface of the Bark- 
bed, to prevent the Heat from drying the 
Tan. This Flue fhould be eighteen Inches 
deep, and ten Inches in Width ; and the upper 
Flue may be fourteen Inches deep, and of the 
fame Width. But the better to inform the 
Reader, I have annexed a Plate of this Frame, 
by which it will be eafily comprehended. 

Where the Ground is wet, the Bark-pit 
muft not be funk below Ground j for if the 
Water fhould rife to the Tan in Winter, it 
will cool the Bed, and render it unfit to keep 
the Plants; therefore in fuch Situations the 
whole Pit mud be raifed above the Surface of 
the Ground, which will occafion the Back- 
wall to be five Feet and a half high, and the 
Front-wall three Feet ten Inches high ; fo 
that it will be more troublefome to water 
the Plants, as alfo to fhift the Tan in thefe 
Frames, than in thofe which are low ; which 
is an Advantage always to be taken, whenever 
the Situation and Soil will admit of it. For the 
lower the Beds are, the lefs they will be expofed 
to 'Weather, and the more handy will it be to 
manage the Plants therein. 

The Bottom of the Bark-pit in this Frame 
fhould be paved with Bricks, or a Foundation 
of Rubbifh laid at Bottom, which fhould be 
made level, and prefifed down hard, to prevent 
the Earth from mixing with the Tan ; which it 
is very apt to do, where this is not oblerved: 
befides, if the Perfons who take out the old 
Tan, when the Bed requires to be renewed, 
are not very careful, they will dig into the 
Ground, and loofen the Earth in the Founda¬ 
tion, fo that there will always be an Equality 
therein. 

The Stoves and Frame here deferibed, are 
chiefly intended for the Ananas , or may be 
ufed for any other tender Exotic Plants of 
low Growth j but whoever is willing to culti¬ 
vate the larger Sorts of Exotic Plants and Trees, 
muft build Stoves much higher than either of 
thefe, otherwife the Plants cannot be contained 
therein; for the Mufa , which is now pretty 
common in England , will rife in the Space of 
fourteen or fifteen Months, to the Height of 
twenty Feet or more, provided it is not 
cramp’d in its Roots; fo that in order to 
fee thefe Plants in Perfe&ion, the Stoves fhould 
be at leaft twenty-five Feet high, and propor¬ 
tionable in Width. 

The moft magnificent Stoves which have 
yet been built in Europe , are thofe of the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Pet re, at 2 '“borndon Hall in EJJex, 
fome of which are upward of thirty Feet high, 
and above twenty Feet broad. The Bark-beds 
in thefe Stoves are twelve Feet broad ; fo that 
there is room for large Plants to grow in the 
Borders, which are made in the Middle of 
thefe Beds, and a fpacious Walk round the 
Bed. On the Back-fide of the Stove, next to 
the Flues, is a broad Border, in which the 
feveral Sorts of climbing Plants, which are Na¬ 
tives of the warmeft Countries, are planted, 
and an Efpalier built to the Top of the Houfe, 
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for thefe to climb againft ; lo that the Wall is 
jntirely covered with Plants on the Infide of 
the Houfe, which make a fine Appearance; 
becaufe as thcfc are not confined in their Roots, 
they grow as luxuriantly as in their native Soil, 
and produce their Flowers and Fruit in great 
Plenty. 

In the Building of thcfe large Stoves, the 
fame Method fliould be followed as for the 
Stove in the fecond Plate, with no other Alter¬ 
ation but that of inlarging the Dimenfions, 
which fhould be in this Proportion ; viz. for 
a Stove of twenty-five Feet high, the upright 
Front-glaffes fliould be twelve Feet high, 
which will afford a good Share of Room for 
tall Plants near the Front of the Stove $ and 
from the Upper-part of thefe Glaflfes, the two 
Ranges of Sloping-glaffes are to run to the Top, 
which will allow a l'uffkient Declivity to throw 
off the Water that may fall on them. 

But as thefe Stoves are fo much longer and 
broader than thofe before defcribed, there 
fhould be two Ovens or Fire-places to each j 
for as thefe Stoves are defigned to contain the 
tendereft Plants, the Air mull be kept above 
the temperate Heat, as marked on the Bota¬ 
nical Thermometers. The Length of thefe 
Stoves fhould be fifty Feet, and the Width 
about eighteen. The two Ovens (or Fire¬ 
places) may be built at each, and fo the 
Flues carried to meet in the Middle : but they 
fhould have no Communication with each 
other; for that will prevent their Drawing, 
fo that the Smoke will not pals through them 
freely. The Flues may be carried over each 
other fix times; and if the lower Flue is 
made two Feet and a half deep in the Clear, 
and the other Flues are each twenty Inches 
deep, it will raife the whole Range about 
twelve Feet high, including the Covering of 
each, which will be fufficient to heat the Air 
contained in the Houfe j for when the Smoke 
has palled through fix of thefe Flues, there 
will be no Heat left in it j therefore it will not 
be of any Service to carry a greater Number of 
them than can be ufeful. Thefe Flues fhould 
difeharge their Smoke at each End ; for if the 
Vents are joined together, it often prevents 
their drawing well. 

As the Culture of the Attana , or Pine-apple, 
hath been of late more generally known and 
praCtifed in moft Parts of England, there have 
been many Experiments tried, and feveral 
different Methods ufed, to cultivate this Fruit j 
whereby the Trouble and Expence, which at¬ 
tended this when the Plants were firft intro¬ 
duced, are greatly diminifhed. For after the 
firft Charge of building the proper Stoves, the 
Trouble and Expence of cultivating thefe 
Fruits are no greater than that for early Melons 
and Cucumbers, and the Succefs much more 
certain, as thefe are not affeCted by bad Sea- 
fons, or fpoiled by great Rains, which too 
frequently deftroy the Crops of Melons in 
England ; fo that after having been at great 
Expcnce and Trouble in raifing Melon- 
plants, and to bring them to fruit, they are 
many times totally deftroved ; or if any of 
the Fruit remains to ripen, they are rendered 


fo watry and ill-tafted, as to be unpalatable 
and unwholfome j whereas the Ananas , which 
do conftantly remain in the Stove, being pro¬ 
tected from bad Weather, are not fubjedt 
to thefe Difafters, from the Inclemency of 
our Climate j and when the Plants are in a 
good State of Health, the Fruit is generally 
well-flavoured. 

But as there have been feme new Improve¬ 
ments made in the Culture of the Pine-apple, 
fince the Time of printing what I had written 
on that Article, I fhall fubjoin what has 
come to my Knowledge on that Head, to 
this Account of the Stoves , where it may be 
more properly placed, than by way of Sup¬ 
plement. One of the moft confiderable Im¬ 
provements, which have been of late made, is 
that of removing the Plants (when pretty well 
grown) into the Tanners Bark out of the 
Pots. The firft Perfon who praCtifed this, was 
Mr. Blackbourn , a very curious Gentleman in 
Lancajhire- y who has a great Parcel of thefe 
Plants, and a large Collection of other curious 
Exotics, which are in great Perfection. But 
as I have not been informed of his Method of 
planting the Anana Sy I fhall fet down what I 
have praCtifed, and have found to fuccced 
extremely well. 

The Suckers or Crowns of the Anana’s 
fhould be planted in fmall half-peny Pots 
filled with frefh rich Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, in the fame 
manner as is ufually praCtifed, and hath been 
before directed. During the Winter-feafen 
they muft be kept warm, and frequently wa¬ 
tered, which will greatly promote their Growth j 
fo that a Frame contrived with the Flues in 
the Back-wall, in the manner before defcribed, 
will be the moft convenient for raifing the 
young Plants, becaufe they will be kept in 
the Bark-bed, which is a great Advantage, 
efpecially to the young Plants j for as their 
Pots are fmall, fo, when they are placed on the 
Flues of the Stove, or on Shelves, as is com¬ 
monly praCtifed, the Moifture paffes away 
too faft from their Roots, and the Earth in 
the Pots foon becomes dry, which greatly re¬ 
tards the Growth of the Plants : whereas when 
they are plunged in the Tan, the Moifture 
which arifes from the Fermentation will always 
fupply the fmall Fibres, which are near the 
Hole in the Bottom of the Pot, with Nou* 
rifhment, and greatly aflift them ; and in 
cold Weather, a fmall Fire will warm fo fmall 
a Space of Air as is included in one of thefe 
Frames. 

The Suckers which are planted the Latter- 
end of Summer, or in Autumn, will have 
filled the fmall Pots with their Roots by the 
Middle of April following, when the Bark- 
bed fhould be renewed, and the Plants fhaken 
out of thefe fmall Pots, and their Roots 
trimmed, and then planted into Peny Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, as before. Thefe Pots 
are about feven Inches over at the Top, and 
will be large enough to contain the Plants until 
they are removed into the Tan $ for when 
their Roots are confined^ the Plants always 
make a greater Progrels, than if they are 
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frequently fhifted, or planted in large Pots; 
therefore they fhould remain unremoved in 
thefe Pots ’till the Michaelmas following, ob- 
ferving, when the Tan declines its Heat, to 
ftir it up again, and add fome frelh Tan to it, 
which will renew the Heat, and caufe the 
Plants to grow vigoroufly : but this (hould al¬ 
ways be done in good Weather, that the Plants 
may not receive any Injury by being expofed 
to the open Air. During the Summer-feafon, 
if the Nights fhould prove cold, it will be 
proper to cover the GlafTes of the Hot-bed 
with Mats, which will be of great Service to 
the Plants, by keeping them conftantly grow¬ 
ing ; for they cannot grow too freely, fince the 
greater Strength they obtain before Michael- 
maSy the larger will be their Fruit. But great 
Care fhould be had, not to plunge them too 
clofe together at this Seafon ; for that will 
caufe them to draw up weak, fo that their 
Leaves will be of a great Length, but their 
Stems will be fmall, and confequently their 
Fruit will be fo too ; fince it is only fuch Plants 
as are large and ftocky at Bottom, which pro¬ 
duce the largeft Fruit. For which Reafon 
alfo, the Bark-bed fhould always be kept up 
to a proper Height, allowing only room for 
the Leaves of the Plants to ftand under the 
GlafTes, without being bruifed or injured 
for when the Bed finks, fo as to leave a Iurge 
Vacancy between the Plants and the GlafTes, 
the Plants will draw up weak, by being too low 
to receive the Benefit of the free Air, which 
fhould be every Day admitted to them in warm 
Weather, by raifing the GlafTes with Stones, 
Bricks, &c. in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon. They muft be conftantly watered 
three or four times a Week in hot Weather : 
but the Quantity of Water muft be propor¬ 
tioned to the Drynefs of the Earth in the 
Pots j for fome Pots will let the Water pals 
off much fooner than others, and Tome of 
the Plants will imbibe the Moifture fafter j fo 
that when the Earth in any of the Pots appears 
moift, they fhould not be watered ; for which 
Reafon the Plants muft be carefully obferved, 
whenever they have Water given to them. 
In cool or dark Weather, when the GlafTes of 
the Hot-bed will not admit of being raifed to 
let in frefh Air ; the Steam of the Hot-bed, 
and the Vapours arifing from the Perforation 
of the Plants, will condenfe to Moifture againft 
the Glafles, which will fall in Drops on the 
Plants, and is often very injurious to them : 
to prevent which, the GlafTes fhould be turned 
upfide down to dry, or the Moifture wiped off 
them in wet Weather, when they cannot be 
turned. But where a Perfon will be at a 
fmall Expence, this Evil may be more effectu¬ 
ally remedied, by having Shutters of Bays, or 
other Woollen-cloth, placed under the GlafTes, 
which will imbibe all the Moifture which arifes 
from the Bed, and fhould be taken out every 
Morning, and placed in the open Air to dry, 
and be put in every Evening, or in cold 
foggy Days, when there is no Sunfhine. 
Thefe Contrivances I have known ufed with 
great Succefs, in raifing Cucumbers and Melons 
very early in the Spring; for in thofe Hot-beds 


which are made with Horfe-dung, there is at* 
ways a much greater Steam, than ever arifes 
from the Tanners Bark j and this being of a 
very rancid Nature, is oftentimes deftruftive 
to thefe tender Plants, efpecially in moift dark 
Weather, which frequently happens in the 
Winter Months in England . But in Stoves or 
in Frames, where there are Fires, this Vapour, 
being kept rarefied, feldom condenfes againft 
the GlafTes in fuch Quantities as to injure the 
Plants. Therefore thefe Shutters (if I may 
be allowed fb to call them) are not fo necefr 
fary for thefe, efpecially at fuch times when 
the Fires are continued every Night: but in 
cold Weather, in the Spring, or Autumn, when 
the Fires are difeontinued, or in fuch Frames 
where there is no Conveniency to make Fires, 
they are of great Ufe to imbibe the Moifture 
arifing from the Bed. 

Thefe Shutcers are eafily made; for there 
is nothing more required, but to make flight 
Frames (fomewhat like the ftretching Frames 
for Pictures) to fit the Infide of the Frame, fb 
as to lie juft under the Glafles: to thefe Frames 
fhould be nailed the Bays, in like manner as 
is done for Screens, with a Lift of Tape round 
the Edges where the Nails are driven, which 
will fecure the Bays from being torn by the 
Nails. The coarfer the Bays which is ufed 
for this Purpofe, the more Moifture it will 
imbibe ; fb that the Expence will be lefs: but 
it (hould not be of a dark or black Colour, 
becaufe the Rays of Light will be abforbed by 
it, to the Prejudice of the Plants. In dark, 
cloudy, or foggy Weather, which fometimes 
continues for feveral Days, in the Winter-fea- 
fon, thefe Shutters (hould be taken out twice 
every Day, and placed near a Fire to dry • 
for in the Morning they muft be taken out to 
dry the Moifture from them, which they had 
imbibed in the Night; and in the Afternoon 
they muft be dried again, that they may be 
put into the Frame dry in the Evening. But 
as it will be difficult to dry thefe Shutters in 
damp Weather, it will be proper to have 
two Sets of them, one for the Night, and the 
other for the Day j fo that, by fhifting them 
alternately, they will have Time enough to be 
thoroughly dried, and the Bed be conftantly 
fupplied with them, by which means there will 
be no Time for the Vapours to condenfe againft 
the GlafTes. 

But to return to the Management of the 
Ananas : About the Latter-end of Septem¬ 
ber , or the Beginning of OHober , the Plants 
muft be planted into the Tan ; at which time 
there muft be fome new Tan provided, in 
Quantity proportionable to the Size of the Pit; 
lo that about half the Tan it will contain 
fhould be frefh, which (hould be well mixed 
with fome of the old Tan, and about ten 
Inches Thicknefs, all of the old Tan, laid on 
the Top of the Bed, into which the Plants 
muft be placed. After the Bed is well mixed, 
and the Tan levelled on the Surface, which 
fhould he raifed five or fix Inches above the 
Level of the Walk, to allow for the Settling of 
the Bark i then the Plants fhould be care¬ 
fully fhaken out of the Pots, preferving the 
. Ball 
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Ball of Earth to their Roots; and after having 
taken off the decayed Leaves at the Bottom 
of the Plants, they (hould be planted into the 
Bark-bed, regularly in Rows, about two Feet 
afunder, or lels, according to the Size of the 
Plants i for if they have Room to Hand with¬ 
out crouding each other too much, it will be 
fuflicient, becaufe the Plants will not grow 
much more in Leaves, but will, foon after they 
have taken Root in the Tan, begin to Ipread 
open their Hearts, and prepare to Ihew their 
Fruit; as thofe which are thus treated fel- 
dom fail of doing by Cbrifttnas, or loon after; 
fo.that the Fruit will ripen much earlier in 
the Summer, than thofe which are kept in Pots, 
becaufe they fruit earlier in Winter, and then 
do not receive iny Check in the Spring. When 
thefe Plants are well rooted in the Tan, they 
will thrive much falter than thole in Pots, 
and their Roots will extend quite over the 
Bark-bed, lo that the Fruit will be well nou- 
rilhed, and the Stems of thefe Fruit being 
much ftronger than thole in Pots, will fupport 
the Fruit much better. 

The Plants which are thus planted in the 
Tan will require lels Water than thole in the 
Pots, efpecially in Winter, during which Sea- 
fort they need not be watered oftener than 
twice a Week, and the Quantity given to each 
Plant (hould not be more than a Pint; but 
in the Summer, they will require a larger 
Share of Water, and to be oftener repeated. 
When the Plants are placed into the Tan, it 
will be proper to fix down a few Stakes round 
the Bark-bed, to which a couple of Lines of 
Packthread may be fixed to furround the Bed ; 
the loweft of which Ihould be about a Foot 
above the Bark, and the other a Foot above 
that. The Ule of thefe Lines is to lupport 
the Leaves, lb as to bear them out of the Walk, 
that they, may not be broken or bruifed, by 
Perlons walking near them; which is a much 
better Method than cutting off the largeLeaves, 
as is molt commonly pra&ifed, which is cer¬ 
tainly injurious to the Plants, becaule they not 
only bleed at the wounded Parts, but do alfo 
imbibe lome noxious Damps, from the circum¬ 
ambient Ain 

As the Plants which are planted in the Tan 
cannot be removed in the Spring, it will 
be proper to ftir the Surface of the Bark-bed 
at that Sealon ; but this tduft be carefully 
performed with the Hands, lo as not to break 
or bruife any of the Leaves pf the Plants: 
and if at the fame time a little new Tan is 
added, to raile the Surface of the Bed, where 
it may have funk too much, it will not be 
amils, provided Care be taken not to raile the 
Tan too high about the Stems of the Plants, 
which would caufe the under Leaves of the 
Plants to decay. During the Summer-lealon 
they mud be managed in the lame manner, 
as hath been dire&ed for thofe Plants which 
are kept in Pots, with this Difference only, 
viz- that they will require lels Water, and 
not lo large a Share of Air; for as the Heat 
of the Tan will be nearly Ipent before Sum¬ 
mer, the only Warmth of the Stove will 
be what is occafioned by the Heat of the Sun; 

Vol. 11. 


for 1 do not approve of making any Fires ih 
the Stoves in Summer, unlefs there is an abfo- 
lute Neceflity for it, which can never happen 
but when the Weathcir is very bad, and no 
Sun appears for lome Days; and then there 
Ihould be only very flight Fires made, and 
thole continued no longer than during the 
dark Weather; for one Hour's Sun-fbine in 
the Spring and Autumn, when the Rays' are 
weak, will warm the Air of the Stoves fuffi- 
ciently. 

There are lome Perlons who will objeA to 
this Method of plunging the Plants in Tan, 
for no other Reaion, but becaufe they think 
there Ihould be frelh Tan added, to renew the 
Heat of the Bed in the Spring, which cannot 
be pradifed in this Method: but for this 1 am 
latisfied there is no Necelfity, from feveral 
Experiments, as well as from the Reafon of 
Things; for 1 have obferved a much greater 
Warmth in the Tan, after it has been a whole 
Year in the Bed, than there ever is in the 
Earth eighteen Inches below the Surface in the 
hotteft Countries where the Ananas grow; fo 
that if the Air of the Stove is kept fufficiently 
warm, there will require no additional Heat to 
the Roots of the Plants. 

As thefe Plants will ripen their Fruit earlier 
than thole in Pots, they will be all of them 
cut before the Time for bringing the young 
Plants into the Stove for the fucceeding Year; 
therefore the old Stools may be taken out of 
the Bed, and the Suckers taken off for an In- 
creafe (if any of them are then remaining 
on); and if a larger Supply of Plants is 
wanting, the Stools may be planted into Pots, 
and prelerved thro* the Winter, which will 
put out new Suckers the following Spring; 
but where this is not wanted, they may be 
thrown away. 

SURIANA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-Jhaped Pltnber , confining of 
feveral Petals , which are placed in a circular 
Order ifrom wbofeEmpalement arifes the Pointal t 
wbtcb afterwards becomes the Fruity which ge¬ 
nerally confifts of four Capfules , in which are 
included four roundifh Seeds. 

We know but of one Species of this Plant ; 

viz. \ 

Suxiana foliis portulac* anguftts. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Suriada with narrow Purflain- 
leaves. 

This Plant was fo named by Father Plumier, 
who dilcovered it in the French Settlements in 
America , in Honour to Dr. Jofepb Surian of 
Marfeilles , who was a very curious Botanift. 

The Seeds of this Plant were brought from 
the Havanna , by the late Dr. William Houf- 
toun , who found the Plants growing there in 
great Plenty on the Shore, in moift Places 
where the fait Water ufually flows. It alio 
grows plentifully in lome Parts of the Ifland 
of Jamaica. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which muft be 
fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they muft be 
carefully cleaned from Weeds, and frequently 
krr refrelhed 
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refrcfhed with Water. In warm- Weather the 
GlafTes of the Hbe-bed : Arnold be railed every 
Day, to admit freftr Air to the Pllants, to pre¬ 
vent their dVawrrtg op too'weak. When the 
Plants are fit to remove, they fhould be 
taken op carefally, and each planted- in a fe- 
parate fihall Por, filled with frefiv light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tannery Bark, 
obferving to fhade them until they have taken 1 
hew Root j after which rime they ffluft be 
duly watered every Evening in hot Weather, 
and they moft have frefh Air admitted to- them 
•very Bay in proportion to the Warmth of 
the Seafon. In this Hot-bed the Plants may 
remain tfll the Aotamn, when the Nighty 
begin to be cold, at which time they fhould 
be removed into the Stove, and 1 plunged into 
the Bark-bed. During the' Wmter-feafbit 
thefc Plants moft be kept warm, efpectally 
while they are young, otherwife they will not 
five thro* the Winter in this Country; they 
nraft alfb be frequently refrefhed with Water, 
but it ffluft not be given to them in large 
Quantities In cold Weather ; for too much 
Moifture in Winter will fbon deftroy them. 
Thefe Plants make but flow Progrefs the 
firft Year, but afterwards they will grow 
pretty freely, if they are not ftunted in Win¬ 
ter. They muff conftanrly be kept in the 
Stove in this Country, and if they are plunged 
Jnta the Bark-btd, they will make the greater 
Progrefs. In Summer they muft have a large 
Share of Air, bv opening the Glafles of the 
Stoves, and if tneir Leaves are covered with 
Filth, (which the Plants in Stoves do often con¬ 
tra#) they fhould be carefally wafbed with 
a Sponge ; orherwHe the Plants- will not only 
appear unfightfy, but ir will retard their 
Growth. 

Thefe Plants ufually grow about feven 
or eight Feet high ; and as they retain their 
Leaves throughout the Year, they afford an 
agreeable Variety amongft other Plants in the 
Stove. 


SYMPHYTUM, Comfrey. 

To this Article muft be added; 

• i. Symphytum minus, tuberofd radice. C. B. 
P. Smaller Comfrey, with a tubenofe Root. 

• 2 . Symphytum ecbii folio ampliore , radice 
rubra^ fiore luteo. Infl. R. H. Comfrey with a 
broad Vipers-buglols-leaf, a red Root, and a 
yellow Flower. 

3. Symphytum ecbii folio ampliore, radice 
rubra , flore exalbido. Lift. R. H. Comfrey with 
a broad Vipers-bujglofs-leaf, a red Root, and 
a whitrfh Flower. 

4. Symphytum ecbii folio anguftiore, radice 
rubra , flore luteo. fnfl. R. H. Comfrey with 
a narrow Vipers-buglofs-leaf, a red Root, and 
a yellow Flower. 

5. Symphytum Creticum, ecbii folio angu- 
ifiore, longiffimis villis borrido, flore croceo. 
9oum. Cor. Candy Comfrey, with a narrow 
Vipers-buglofs-leaf, covered with very long 
Hairs, and a faffron-coloured Flower. 

6. Symphytum orientate, ecbii folio am- 
pliore , longiffimis villis borrido, flore crcceo. 
fourn • Cor. Eaftem Comfrey, with a broad 


Vipers buglofs-leaf, Covered with long Hairs, 
and a faffron-eol'oured Flower. 

7. Symphytum orientale, ecbii folio, flore 
albff rmtnffbno. fount. Cor. Eaftem Comfrey, 
with a V ipers-buglofs-leaf, and 1 a- very- narrow 
white Flower. 

8. Sympitytum orientaley ecbii foliominore, 
flore nme albo, nunc flavefeetrte. foam. Cor. 
Eaftern Comfrey, with- a finafler Vipers-bu- 
giofi-lfeaf, and a FTower feme times white, and 
at other rimes of a ydlowifti Colour. 

9. Symphytum orientale y olex folio argen- 
teoy flare flavefeente. fourn. Cor. Eaftem Com¬ 
frey, with a filvery dive-leaf, and a yeHowiib 
Flower. 

10. Symphytum orientateanguftifolium,flore 
cceruleo. fount. Cor. Eaftem Comfrey, with a 
narrow Leaf^ and a blue Flower: 

rr. Symphytum Confiantiuopolitantm,bora- 
ginis folio & facie, flore albo. fourn. Cor. Con - 
ftatttinople Comfrey, with a Leaf and Face of 
Borage, and a white Flower. 

12. Symphytum orientate, folio fubrotunda 
afpero, flore caruleo. loum.Cer. Eaftem Com¬ 
frey, with a rough roundifh Leaf and a blue 
Flower. 

13. Symphytum orientate, folio fubrotundo 
afpero, flore caruleo odoratifjimo. foam. Cor. 
Eaftern Comfrey, with a rough roundifh Leaf^ 
and a- very fweet blue Flower. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is pretty com¬ 
mon in feveral Englifb Gardens, where it ispre- 
fcrved for the fake of Variety: this increa&s 
pretty faft by Its Roots, bur is feldom propa¬ 
gated by Seeds. The fecond, third and fourth 
Sorts, grow wild in Spain and Portugal , from 
whence their Seeds may be obtain’d : thefe have 
red Roots, fbmewhat refembling thole of the 
Alkanety and are by fbme Botanifh ranged 
amongft the Alkanets. 

The other Sons were difeovered by Dr. 
foumefort, in the Levant, from whence he 
lent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
AH thefe, being pretty hardy Plants, may be 
propagated by lowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
frefh undunged Earth, in the Sjpring of the 
Year; and when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be carefully clear’d from Weeds; and 
where they are tooclofe, they muft be thinned, 
fb as to allow them fotnr or five Inches Diftance 
from each other ; and the following Michael¬ 
mas, they may be tranfplanted where they are 
defign’d to remain, which fhould be in frefn on- 
dunged Earth, at about two Feet Diftance from 
each other, where they may remain to flower 
and feed. 





T A 

T abernjemontana. 

The Characters are - ; 

It bath a tubulous Flower, confifling of one 
Leaf, which is fpread open toward tbe fop , 
and divided into'feveral Parts'; from the Bottom 
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of tie Flower arifes the Pohtial , which after* 
wards becomes the Fruit , compofed of two Cap* 
/#/«, which open lengthways , 4»d are 
oblong Seeds, J'urrounded with a thin Pulp. 

Tbc Species are; 

1. Tabernjemontana laSiefcens, citrii fo- 
Uis undulatis. Plum. Nov. Gets. Milky Taber - 
nsemontana, with a waved Citron-leaf. 

2. Tabehnamontana laftefeens, lauri fo* 
lio,flore albo ^filiqms rotundtoribus. Houft. Milky 
Tabernaemontana, with a Bay-leaf, a white 
Flower, and rounder Pods. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is common in the I(land 
of Jamaica, and in feveral other Places in the 
warm Parts of America ; where k rifes to the 
Height of fifteen or fixeeen Feet, having a 
fraooth ftrait Trunk, covered with a wbitifh 
Bark; at the Top of the Trunk come out the 
Branches, which arc irregular, and befet with 
fhining green Leaves; from the Foot-ftalks of 
thefe Leaves are produced the Flowers, which 
are yellow, and extremely fweet-feented .* thefe 
Flowers are fucceeded by two forked Pods, in 
which the Seeds are contained. This Genus 
of Plants is very near of kin to the Nerium or 
Oleander , and has been by fome Botanical 
Writers ranged under that Head ; but the Seeds 
of this Genus have no Down adhering to them, 
as have thofe of the Oleander ; and being in- 
eluded in a foft and pulpy Subftance, Father 
Plumier has conftituted this Genus, in Honour 
to Dr. "fames Theodore, who was called c taber‘~ 
namontanus , from a little Village in Germany 
where he was bom. He was one of the naofr 
knowing Botaniftsof his Age, and publifhed, at 
Francfort , a Folio, in a long Form, in the Year 
X590, in which are the Figures of two thoufand 
two hundred and fifty Plants. 

The fecond Sort was difeovered at La Vera 
Cruz , by the late Dr. IVtlliam Houftom , Who 
font the Seeds into England , from whence feve¬ 
ral of the Planes have been raifed. 

Both thefe Plants being very impatient of 
Cold, will not live in this Country, unlefs they 
are placed in a warm Stove: they may be propa¬ 
gated by Seeds, which (hould be fbwn early in 
the Spring, on a Hot-bed; and 1 when the Plants 
are come up, they mufir be carefully wanfplant- 
ed into final! Pots, filled with light rich Eareh, 
and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, being careful to fhade them in the Heat 
of the Day, nntil they have taken new Root; 
after which time they rmift have free Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day, when the Weather 
is warm ; but if the Nights {hould prove cold, 
theGlaffes of the Hot-bed fhouid be covered 
with Mats every Evening, foon after the Sun 
goes of from the Bed. Thefe Flams muft be 
mien refrefhed With Warer; but it muft not 
be given to than in large Quantities, dpecralfy 
while they are young; for as they are full of a 
milky Juice, they are very fubjew to rot with 
much Moifture. 

• The Plants may remain during the Summer- 
feafon in the Hot-bed, provided the Tan is 
Birred up to renew the Heat, when it wants, 
and a little new Tail added ; but at Michael* 
mas, when the Nights begin to be cold, the 


Plants fhouid be removed and plunged fitter 
the B&rk-bed in the Stove, where, during the 
Winter-feafon, they muft be kept in a -mo¬ 
derate Degree of Warmth; and in cold Wea¬ 
ther they (hould have but a little Water givetr 
to them, left it fhouid rot chem. As thefe- 
Plants are too tender to live in the open- Air 
in this Country, they fhouid conftantly re¬ 
main in the Stove, where, in warm Weather,, 
they may have free Air admitted to them, by 
opening the Glaffes of the’ Stove, but in cold 
Weather they muft be kept warm : with this 
Management the Plants will thrive, and pro¬ 
duce their Flowers; and as they are always 
green, they will make a pteafant Diverfity 
amongft other tender Exotic Plants m the- 
Stove. 

Thefe Plants may alio be propagated by 
Cuttings, during the Summer-feafon ; which 
fhouid be cut off from the old Plants, and laid 1 
to dry in the Stove five or fix Days before 
they are planted, that the wounded Partsmay 
heal, otherwife they will rot. Thefe Cuttings 
fhouid be planted in Pots filled with frefti fight 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot-bed of Tan¬ 
ners Bark, obferving to ftiade them from the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day hr hot Weather, 
as alfb to re frefti them now-and-then with a 
little Water. When the Cuttings have taken 
Root, they may be tranfplanted into feparate 
Pots, and treated in the fame manner as thofe 
which are raifed from Seeds. 

TAMNUS, The Black-briony. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

r. TamIsus Cretica, trifdo folio. Stourn.Cor, 
Black-briony of Crete , with a trifid Leaf. 

2. Tamnus Americana tubifera,radice fungi¬ 
form i. Plum. American Black-briony, with a 
Root refembling a Mufhroom. 

5. Tamnus Americana raceme fa minor. 
Plum. Smaller branching American Black- 
briony. 

4. Tamnus Americana raetmofa major. 
Plum. Greater branching American Black- 
briony. 

5. Tamnus Americana, amplisfoliir, fubtus 
fterpureis. Plum. American Black-briony, with 
large Leaves, which are purple on their Urtder- 
fide. 

6: Tamnus Americana, angaria folio. Plum. 
American Black-briony, with a Water-melon- 

leaf 

The firft of thefe Sorts was difeovered by 
Dr. Stournefott , in the Levant , from whence 
he fern the Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris. This being a very hardy Plant, will 
thrive in the open Air in this Country, ft 
may be propagated by Seeds, which fhouid be 
fbwn hr fhs Autumn (foon after they are ripe) 
on aB(d offrefh Earth ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muft be kept clear from 
Weeds, antf thfnnd where they are too dole 
together; Which is all the Management they 
will require, till the Autumn following, when' 
the Roots fhoufd be taken up, as foon as the 
Leaves decay, and tranfplanted where they 
are defigned to remain, which fhouid be near 
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a. Hedge, on which they may ciifhb; otherwift 
the Branches will trail on the Ground, and in 
wet Seafons will rot. 

, The other five Sorts were difcovered by 
Father Plumier in America : theft are very 
common in Jamaica , and feveral other Places 
in the iVeft-Indies, where the Wood have not 
been clear’d; but being too tender to live 
in the open Air in England , mull be preferved 
in Stove*, and kept in a moderate Tempe¬ 
rature of Warmth in the Winter-feaion. 
They are propagated by Seeds, which (hould 
be (own on a moderate Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they Ihould be each planted into a ftparate 
finall Pot, filled with frelh light Earth, and 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
where they Ihould remain during the Summcr- 
feafon, obftrving to water them plentifully in 
hot Weather, as alio to admit a large Share of 
Air to them, by railing the GlalTes of the 
Hot-bed with Stones every Day. In the Au¬ 
tumn the Branches of thele Plants will decay 
to the Root; at which time the Pots Ihould 
be removed, and placed in the Stove, where; 
during the Winter-fcafon, the Roots will re¬ 
main in an una&ive State; therefore Ihould 
not have too much Moifture, left it rot them: 
in the Spring they will Ihoot out again, when 
the Pots Ihould be placed near lome Support, to 
which their Shoots may fallen, other wile they 
will twine round whatever Plants grow near 
them; for in the Countries of their natu¬ 
ral Growth, they climb up the talleft Trees 
to a very great Height. Thele are Male and 
Female in different Plants, as is the common 
Sort. 

TANACETtJM, Tanfey. 

To this Article nroft be added ; 

x. Tanacetum orientate minus. bourn. 
Cor. Smaller Eaftern Tanfey. 

2 . Tanacetum Davuricum bumilius , fo- 
liis tenuiter diJfcCtis. Amman. Tanfey of Da- 
vuria , with fine-cut Leaves. 

3. Tanacetum Africanum fruticans mul- 
tiflorum , foliis tanaceti vulgaris decuplo minori- 
lus. Boerb. Ind. Shrubby African Tanfey, with 
many Flowers, and Leaves like the common 
Sort, but ten times left. 

The firft Sort was difcovered by Dr. bourne- 
fort in the Levant , from whence he fent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. The 
focond Sort was lent to me from Petersburg , 
by Dr. Amman , who is Profeflbr of Botany in 
thatUniverfity. Both thele, being very hardy 
Tlants, may be propagated by Seeds, or parting 
of their Roots, in the lame manner as is pra- 
&ifed for the common Sort; but the Roots of 
thele Kinds do not creep lo much as thole of 
the common Sort. 

The third Sort was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope , to lome curious Gardens in Hol¬ 
land, where it has been propagated and 
difperftd to feveral Parts of Europe. This 
Kind will rile to the Height of three or four 
Feet, and become Ihrubby, producing a great 
Number ofFlowers at the Extremity of every 
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Branch, early in the Spring ; but feldorn per¬ 
fects its Seeds in this Country. It may be pro¬ 
pagated with great Eafe; for every Cutting 
which is planted in Summer will take Root, 
provided they are lhaded from the Sun, and 
duly watered in dry Weather. When thele 
Cuttings are rooted; they Ihould be tranfplant- 
ed into Pots filled with frelh Earth, and placed 
in a fhady Situation, until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they may be placed 
amongft other hardy Exotic Plants, in a fhel- 
ter’d Situation, where they may remain until 
October , when they muft be removed into the 
Green houft, and placed where they may en¬ 
joy as large a Share of free Air as polfible in 
mild Weather; otherwift the Shoots will draw 
weak, and be unlightly. In February theft 
Plants will begin to flower, and they will 
continue flowering feveral Months; for which 
Reafon they will afford an agreeable Variety 
amongft other Plants in the Green-houft; and 
being hardy, in refped to Cold, and eafy to 
propagate, are worthy of a Place in every good 
Colledion of Plants. 

TAN; or TANNEfcS BARK. 

In the Account of this, which is in the for¬ 
mer Volume of bbe Gardeners Dictionary , I 
have mentioned only two or three Sorts $ but 
upon being more acquainted with it, I find 
there are feveral Degrees ofFinenefi, to which 
the Tanners grind their Bark; and in fome 
Countries they only chop their Bark into large 
Pieces before they ufe it, fo that the latter Sort 
is not proper for Hot-beds; for the Pieces, be¬ 
ing very large, lie fo hollow; as to admit, 
the Air amongft it; and unleft there is a good 
Quantity of fmall Bark mixed with it, it ftl- 
dom ferments well: therefore where the 
ground Bark can be procured, it Ihould always 
be preferred to that which is chopped. But 
where no other Sort can be procured, there 
Ihould be a Quantity of Bran, Saw-daft, or 
Chaff, mixed with the Tan, which, when well 
mixed, will cauft it to ferment; and whenever 
the Heat abates, if the Tan is ftitred up from 
the Bottom of the Bed, and fome frelh Bran 
or Saw-duft added, it will renew the Heat of 
the Bark: for as the Pieces are large, it will 
be much longer before it is confirmed, than the 
fmall Bark, becauft, lb long as any Subftance 
remains in it, there will be Heat continued, 
which may be increaftd by frefh Stirring of 
it, and adding a little new Bark, Bran, or 
Saw-duft. 

The beft Sort of Tan for Hot-beds is, that 
which is ground of a middling Size, neither too 
fmall nor too large; this will ferment mode¬ 
rately, and continue its Heat a long time. 
Before the Tan is put into the Pit where the 
Hot-bed is defign’d, it will be proper to lay 
it in a round Heap, until it begins to ferment, 
efpecially if it is in the Spring or Autumn ; but 
in the Summer-foafop, there is no need of this 
Precaution; becauft, at that Seafbn, the Sun, 
thro’ the Glades of the Hot-bed, will fbon 
cauft it to ferment; and where there is fome 
warm Tan left in the Pit, to mix with the 
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hew, that will alfo caufe it to heat fboii, 
provided the new Tan is not too wtt. 

The Thicknefs which 1 dire&ed the Bark to 
be laid in the Hot-bed, was three Feet, and 
the Width at leaf! four Feet ; but it will be 
much better tohavethe Bed fix or feven Feet 
wfde, or more, where there is proper Conve- 
niency for it ; becaufe when the Bed is narrow, 
the two out-fide Rows of Pots will receive little 
Benefit from the Heat ; and where the Width 
is fo great, two Feet and a half in Thitknels 
will be fufficient. For the fame Reafon alio 
the Length of the Bed (hould be in proportion ; 
therefore I fhould always prefer a Bed of twenty 
Feet long, to thofe which are fhorter. There 
are lome Perlons who make their Tan-beds 
much wider than what is here mentioned ; but I 
think they fhould not be more than eight Feet 
wide, becaufe it will be very difficult to come 
at thofe Plants which are plunged in the middle 
of the Bed, without injuring thole near the 
Sides: but this is only for Bark-pits in Stoves • 
for where the Hot-bed is made in Frames, it 
fhould not exceed fix Feet and a half, which is 
full as wide as can be well reached, to water 
and weed the Pots which are plunged therein. 

. There are fome Perfons who imagining their 
Beds fhould always be very warm, are fre¬ 
quently ftirrjng them, and adding new Tan 
to them, and very often Jay warm Horfe-dung 
tinder the Tan,' or round the Sides of it to in- 
creafe the Heat j which is not neceflary, be¬ 
caufe, unlefs it be to raife very difficult exotic 
Seeds, pr to forward the Rooting of Plants in 
Spring pr Autumn, there doth not require an 
extraordinary Heat to the Roots of Plants, 
Which many times is very prejudicial to them; 
for, from fbme Experiments which were made 
by a Friend of mine at 'Jamaica , by placing 
Thermometers in the Earth at different Depths, 
he found the Heat nearly equal thro’ the Year 
(excepting juft at the rainy Seafons), at three 
Peer belo .v the Surface$ and this Heat was not 
greater than that of Tan when in a very flow 
Fermentation : fb that when the Tan is too" 
hot, it is not |fo proper for the. Growth of 
Plants, as when the Warmth is moderate } • 
which is a Proof of the Abfurdity which fome 
People are guilty of, in fuppofing they can pro¬ 
duce as good Fruit of the A/iams with Bark 
alone, as thofe who have Stoves to warm the 
Air of the Stove, in which the Plants are 
placed; for altho’ there is no Neceffity of a very 
great Heat to their Roots, yet the circumam¬ 
bient Air fhould be lufficiently warmed in Win¬ 
ter, otherwife the Plants will make no Progrefs; 
lo that inftead of fhewing their Fruit in Janu¬ 
ary and February , which is their proper Sealon, 
they often fruit in May and June, and fbme- 
times later; and confequently do not ripen till 
the following Winter, when the Sun having 
little Power of heating the Air, the Fruit are 
good for little. It is very common to fee the 
Plants, which are placed in Stoves, dropping 
their Leaves in Winter, and pulhing out new 
ones foon after, which feldom remain long on 
the Plants before they fall ; this is frequen/ly 
occafioned by the Bed being very warm in 
which they are placed, when at the fame time 
Vol. II. 


the Air of the Stove is never fufficiently warm-* 
ed, which is certainly a great Error; for by 
the Experiments which my Friend made with 
feveral Thermometers in Jamaica , he found 
that even in the cooltft Sealons, the Spirit 
feldom fell fb low as forty Degrees above the 
freezing Point, in the Night; and in the Day¬ 
time at the frme Seafons, the Spirit ufually 
role to fixty Degrees above the freezing Point. 
Butin the hotter Seafons, the Spirit rofe fo 
high, as to break the Glafles of the common 
Thermometers, when placed intirely in the 
Shade. 

T he Hot-beds in the Stoves which are made 
of good Tan, will rarely want renewing oftener 
than twice a Year, that is, in the Beginning of 
March , and toward the End of September ; but 
at neither of thefeTimes fhould the Bark be in¬ 
tirely taken out of the Pits; for if that which 
is moft confumed is thrown out, (which is ge¬ 
nerally the upper Part) and the reft mixed with 
the new Tan, it will ferment again flowly, and 
prevent the Bed from being too hot, which is 
frequently the Cafe when the Bed is intirely 
made of new Tan. But this is only to be un- 
derftood of fucii Hot beds, which are defigned 
to maintain tender exotic Plants ; for where 
they are made for raifing of Cucumbers and 
Melons, the Beds fhould be intirely made of 
new Tan (excepting juft about thfe Holes where 
the Plants are placed, which fhould have fomfe 
old Tan, for the Plants to root in, after their 
Roots haveextended thro*the Earth laid in the 
Holes) ; which fhould be laid in a Heap to fer¬ 
ment, at leaft a Fortnight or three Weeks, 
before the Bed is made ; and then it will be 
proper to wait a Week, that the Bed may be 
in a proper Temperature of Heat, before the 
Plants are placed into it. Thofe Perfons who 
have Tan in plenty, and are willing to ufe it 
for Hot-beds, to raife Cucumbers and Melons^ 
fhould have their Plants in Baskets, fo that 
they may at any time remove them into the 
Hot-bed, without injuring them: And if after 
they are placed in the Hot-bed, the Heat 
fhould be too violent, they may be railed up 
for a few Days until the Heat is abated, which 
will prevent the Heat from foorching the Roots 
of the Plants. The Hot-beds which are made 
of Tan, if they are properly managed, are 
much preferable to thole made of Horle-dung, 
for thele Purpofes; for as the Heat will not be 
fo violent as is that of Horle-dung, lo the 
Plants will not be in fo much Danger of being 
foorched ; and the Heat continuing longer in 
thefe Hot beds, the Fruit will be brought for¬ 
ward much fooner; and the Plants will extend 
their Roots quite thro’ the T an, which will 
occafion. their growing ftronger, fo that the 
Fruit will be large and well nourilhed. 

When the Tan which is conlumed in the 
Hot-beds is thrown out, it is a very proper 
Manure for ftiff cold Land ; but if it is laid on 
hot dry Ground, it fhould be fpread very thin; 
otherwile inftead of mending the Land, it will 
increafe its Heat, and render it too light. 
There are fome Perfons who prepare their 
Flowef-beds with rotten Tan, which, from 
many Experiments, I have founo, has proved 
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very pernicious to them, efpecially to R anurf- tempting. The Swine, which are fometimes 
culas and Anemomes ; for in Beds thus pre- fattened with this Fruit, have the ftrong Scent 
pared, 1 have loft more than half the Roots, o1 Garlick communicated to theirFlefh. Thele 
and thole which have lived, produced very Trees generally grow on low moift Land in 

weak Flowers: and upon taking up their Roots fevera! Parts of America.* 
the following Summer, 1 have found them In Europe this Tree is preferved by feme 
fmaller than when they were planted; whereas curious Perfons, who cultivate tender exotic 
in forne adjoining Beds, which were prepared Plants. It is propagated by Seeds, which 
with rotten Neats-dung, the Roots have very lhould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
few of them died, and have flowered very Spring ; and when the Plants are come up, 
ftrong, and made a large Increafe ; tho* they they lhould be each transplanted into a lepa- 
were planted at the lame Scafbtij in the lame race ImaJlPofj filled with rich Earthy and then 
Situation, and had equal Management. I have plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners- 
alfo found, that rotten Tan is very prejudicial bark ; obfervmg to (hade them from the Sun 
to Orange-trees, therefore it lhould never be every Day, until they have taken new Root } 
mixed with the Earth which is defigned for after which time, they muft be treated in the 
them, nor for any other Plants which require fame manner as hath been dire&ed foe the 
• a cool loamy Soil ; for nothing is more preju- Guanabanas ; with which Management, this 
dicial to them than this Manure. Plant will thrive, and make a Variety in the 

But altho’ this rotten Tan is improper for Stove, amongft other tender exotic Plants. 


Flowers, Orange-trees, and many other Plants 
in Gardens, yet it is an excellent Manure for 
ftrong cold Corn-land; and I have often been 
fiirpriled to (ec in (ome Countries great Heaps 
of Tan lie negleded in Tanners Yards, when 
the neighbouring Farmers have fetched much 
worfe Manure ten or fifteen Miles for their 
Land ; whereas if they were once to try this, 
they would prefer it to moft other Manures 
yet known. 

TAPIA, The Garlick Pear-tree. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath an anomalous Flower , confifting of 
four Petals or Leaves , which ftand ereCi ; the 
lower Part being occupied by a Number of Chives ; 
the Pointal, which is fixed on a longFootfialk , rifies 
from the Centre of the Empalement, and after¬ 
wards becomes a globular flejhy Fruit, in the 
Centre of which are included many Seeds, which 
are jhafid almoft like Kidneys. 

We have but one Species of this Plant j 

*viZ* 

Tapia arborea tripbylla. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Garlick Pear-tree, vulgo. 

The Name bapia is what the Americans call 
thisTree; fo Father Plumier has conftituted it 
as a new Genus by the lame Name. The 
Engli/h Inhabitants of America call it Gar¬ 
lick Pear, from the Fruit having a very ftrong 
geent of Garlick. ' 

This Tree is very common in Jamaica , 
and leveral other Places in the warmer Parts 
of America , where it ufually rifes to the Height 
of thirty or forty Feet, and fpreads into many 
Branches. During the dry Seafons, thefe Trees 
are ufually deftitute of Leaves; but when the 
Rains begin, they thruft out their Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches ; and foon 
after the Leaves come out, which are of a dark 
green Colour, and are always three together on 
she fame Foot-ftalk. When the Flowers fall 
off the Pointal becomes a round Fruit, about 
the Size of a Tennis-ball ; which when ripe, 
has aroughbrownifh Rind, and a mealy fweet- 
i(h Pulp, fomewhat like fome of the European 
Pears, but has a ftrong Scent of Garlick This 
Fruit is often eaten by the Inhabitants of Ame¬ 
rica, by way of Defert, tho* they are not very 


TELEPHIOIDES, Baftard Orpine. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-Jbaped Flower, confifting’ of 
feveral Petals , which are constantly placed’ in 
a circular Order ; from wbofe Empalement rifes 
the Pointal, which afterward becomes a roundijb 
Fruit, divided into fix Cells , each containing a 
fitigle Seed of the fame Form with the Cell. 

The Species are ; 

1. T elephioides Grtecum bumifufum, flore 
albo. bourn. Cor. Low trailing Greek Baftard 
Orpine, with a white Flower. 

2. Telephioides Americanunt ertCium, 
folio ovali fubtus glauco, flore berbaceo. Up¬ 
right American Baftard Orpine, with an oval 
Leaf, which is of a Sea-green underneath, and 
an herbaceous Flower. 

3. Telephioides Americanum arborefeens^ 
fruCtu parvo, foliis acuminatis. Houft. Tree¬ 
like American Baftard Orpine, with a (malt 
Fruit, and pointed Leaves. 

4. Telephioides Americanum arborefeens, 
foliis latis fubrotundis, fubtus iticanis, fruCltt 
maxima. Houft. Tree-like American Baftard 
Orpine, with broad roundifh Leaves, which 
are hoary underneath, and the largeft Fruit. 

3. Telephioides Americanum arborefeens , 
foliis laiioribus fubrotundis , fruCtu majore, ex 
longo pediculo pendulo. Houft. American Tree¬ 
like Baftard Orpine, with broader roundtfh 
Leaves, and a larger Fruit hanging on long 
Foot-ftalks. 

The firft Sort was dilcovered by Dr. bourne- 
fort in Greece ; who conftituted this Genus, 
giving it this Name from the Similitude there is 
between this Plant and the true Orpine of Ino- 
peratus. This is a low trailing Plant, which 
feldom continues more than two Years j it is 
propagated by Seeds, which (hould be {own in 
the Spring, on a Bed of frefh Earth, where 
they are defigned to remain ; and when the 
Plants are come up, they (hould be thinned 
where they are too dole, leaving them about fix 
Inches afunder; after this, they muft conftantly 
be kept clear from Weeds j in July the Plants will 
begin to flower, which are always produced 
behind the Leaves; and toward the latter End 
of Auguft the Seeds will begin to ripen, and if 
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they are not gathered as foon as ripe, the Pods 
will open, and Scatter them on the Ground, lo 
that if they are not look’d after two or three 
times aWeek, moll of the Seeds will bedropp’d ; 
but the Plants will come up from thefe felf- 
fown Seeds, and if they are kept clear from 
Weeds, they will require no other Culture. 

The fecond Sort grows plentifully in Bar- 
badoes, Jamaica, and feveral other Places in 
the IVeft-Indies , where the Seeds flatter them- 
felves in fuch Plenty, that in the Earth which 
is brought from thence, the Plants fre¬ 
quently come up, efpecially if it be put on a 
Hot-bed, by which Method this Plant was firft 
brought into Europe. This Sort grows ere#, 
about two Feet high, and the Stem appears 
woody; but it feldom continues thro’ theWin- 
ter, efpecially if it had produced Seeds ; fo that 
1 believe it to be annual; for the Plants which 
arife in the Spring, flower about Midfummer , 
and the Seeds foon after ripen; fo that if 
they are not frequently look’d after, they are 
foon fcattered; but the Seeds which fall into the 
Pots which are near the Plants, will come up 
the following Spring; fo that when once the 
Plant is obtained, and permitted to fhed its 
Seeds, there will be little Danger of loflng it, 
provided it is allowed a Place in the Hot-bed, 
or the Stove ; for it is too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country. 

The third Sort was difeovered by the late Dr. 
Houftoun , at La Vera Cruz , from whence he 
lent the Seeds to England. This Sort riles to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, having a woody 
Stem; the Leaves are branched into many 
Wings, and the Flowers, which are fmall, and 
of a whitifh green Colour, grow on the Un- 
der-fide of the Leaves, and are fucceeded by 
fmall Fruit, which hath not as yet ripened in 
England. The Leaves of this Plant fall off 
In Winter, and new ones come out the fol¬ 
lowing Spring, fo that for near four Months, 
the Plants are intirely deftitute of Leaves. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were difeovered 
by the late Dr. Houftoun at Campecby ; where 
they grow to the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet. The Leaves of thefe Kinds are broad, 
and come out alternately on the Branches. 
The Fruit of the fifth Sort is about the Size of 
a fmall Nut, and is produced on the under- 
fide of the Leaves, hanging on very long Foot- 
ftalks. The Fruit of the fourth Sort is as large 
as Wallnuts, and hath hard woody Coverings 
or Shells. There are but few of thefe Seeds 
which come to Maturity in the Countries of 
their Growth ; for I have examined many of 
the Fruit of both Kinds, and have not found 
one in forty of them which had perfe# Seeds 
in them ; fo that whoever colle#s their Seeds 
Abroad, fhould throw them into Water, and 
take fuch of them only, as fink to the Bot¬ 
tom ; for thole which lwim on the Surface of 
the Water, feldom have any Kernels in them. 

Thefe three Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
(which muft be procured from the Countries 
of their natural Growth, for they do not pro¬ 
duce any Seeds in England) which fhould be 
fbwn on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould 
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be each traniplanted into feparate fmall Pots: 
filled with light frefh Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
being careful to fhadc them from the Sun every 
Day, until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they fhould have frefh Air admit¬ 
ted to them every Day, by raifing the GlafTes 
of the Hot-bed in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seafbn ; and they muft be frequently 
watered in hot Weather. In this Bed the Planti 
may remain till Michaelmas , when the Nights 
begin to be cold, at which time they fhould be 
removed into theStove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed ; where, during the Winter Seafonj 
they muft be kept very warm, otherwife they 
Will not live in this Country. When the third 
Sort drops its Leaves, it fhould be watered 
fparingly ; for if it hath too much Moifture 
during the time it is deftitute of Leaves, it very 
often perifhes. The fourth and fifth Kinds 
keep their Leaves throughout the Year; 13 
thefe will require to be frequently refreshed 
with Water, efpecially if the Air of theStove 
is kept warm. As thefe Plants are too tender 
to thrive in the open Air in this Country, even 
in the warmeft Seafbn of the Year, they 
fhould be conftailtly kept in the Stove; and if 
they are continued in the Bark-bed, it will 
greatly promote their Growth. But in Sum¬ 
mer, when the Weather is warm, they fhould 
have a large Share of frefh Air admitted to 
them, by opening the GlafTes of the Stove; 
and if their Leaves fhould contra# any Filth, 
they muft be wafhed, otherwife it will retard 
the Growth of the Plants. When the Plants 
have filled the fmall Pots with their Roots, 
they fhould be fhifted into Pots a little larger, 
which fhould be filled with frefh light Earth \ 
©bferving, whenever the Plants are fhifted, to 
trim {heir Roots ; and if their Leaves fhould 
flag after being removed, it will be proper to 
fhade them from the Sun for a few Days, un¬ 
til they have taken new Root. With this Ma¬ 
nagement the Plants will thrive very faft, and 
in three Years will produce their Flowers, when 
they will afford an agreeable Variety, being 
mixed with other tender exotic Plants. 

TELEPHIUM, Orpine, or Live-long. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a rofe-fhap'd Flower , confining of 
feveral Leaves placed orbicularly ; out of whofe 
many-leav'd Empale went nfes the Point a l, t 
which afterwards becomes a three-cornered Fruit , 
confining of one Cell, which is filled with roundijh 
Seeds. Jo thefe Notes fhould be added, *fkat the 
Leaves are placed alternately on the Branches. 

The Species are » 

1. Telephium Diofcoridis Imper. The true 
Orpine of Diofcorides , according to Imper at us. 

2. Telephium Americanum, portulacee fo¬ 
lio. Inft. R. H. American Orpine, with a Pur- 
fiain-leafi 

3. Telephium maritimum, fedi folio, flori 
rubello. Ittfi- R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a 
Houfeleek-leaf, and a red Flower. 

4. Telephium maritimum, fedi folio, flori 
albo. Inft. R. H. Maritime Orpine, with a 
Houfelcek-jeaf, and a white Flower. 

The 
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- The firft Sort is a Native of Italy^ Spain, 
4nd the Southern Parts of France , from whence 
<the Seeds have been procured by i’ome Perfons 
who are curious in Botany; who preferve it 
In their Gardens for the fake of Variety. It 
is a low Plant, whofe Branches trail on the 
Ground ; the Leaves are fmall and roundilh, 
of a glaucous Colour, and of a pretty thick 
Confidence. The Flowers are fmall, and of a 
whitilh green Colour; fo that the whole Plant 
makes but an ordinary Appearance. 

This Sort may be propagated by Seeds,which 
fhould be fown early in the Spring, on a Bed 
of frelh light Earth, in an open Situation; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
thinned, fo as to leave them fix or eight Inches 
afunder, and they muft be conftantly kept 
clear from Weeds : for if tbefe are permitted 
to grow, they will foon overbear the Plants, 
and deftroy them. In June they will begin 
to flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Auguft ; 
when they muft be carefully watched to gather 
the Seeds, otherwife they will foon be fcat- 
tered abroad ; and if the Ground is not dif- 
turbed, the Plants will come up in Plenty, 
and require no other Care, than to keep them 
clear from Weeds. 

The lecond Sort is a Native of America , 
from whence the Seeds have been brought to 
leveral curious Gardens in Europe. This is a 
tender Plant, whofe Seeds fhould be fown in a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be each trans¬ 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with 
light frefh undunged Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bcd of Tanners-bark j 
obferving to {hade them from the Sun in the 
middle of the Day for a little time, if the 
Weather fhould prove hot, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time thcyihould 
have free Air admitted to them every Day, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the Seafon; and 
in hot Weather they muft be frequently re- 
frefhed with Water ; but as the Leaves and 
Branches are fucculent, fo they fhould not 
have too much Moifture, left it rot them. 
In July the Plants will begin to flower, and in 
September the Seeds will ripen, and the Plants 
will perifh foon after, for they are annual; fo 
that if the Plants are not brought forward 
early enough in the Spring, they will not pro¬ 
duce good Seeds in this Country. 

The third Sort was brought from the Cape 
of Good Hope , where it grows in great Plenty 
near the Sea Side. The fourth Sort is a Va¬ 
riety of the third, only differing in theColour 
of its Flower. Thele Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranfplanted on 
another moderate Hot-bed, to forward their 
Growth ; and when they are pretty ftrong, 
they fhould be each planted into a feparate Pot 
filled with frefh Earth, and placed on a gentle 
Hot-bed, to forward their making new Roots; 
and in June they fhould be inured to bear the 
open Air by Degrees, into which they may 
be removed, and placed in a warm Situation, 
amongft Ficoides’s and other fucculent Plants, 


which are Natives of the fame Country * 
where they may remain till Ottober , when they 
fhould be removed into an airy Glafs-cafe, 
where they may be treated in the fame manner 
as hath been dire&ed for the Ficoides’s ; with 
which Management thefe Plants will thrive 
very well. They may likewiie be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, which may be taken from 
the old Plants during any of the Summer 
Months, aqd fhould be laid to dry for a few 
Days before they are planted, in the fame man¬ 
ner as is pra&ifed for other fucculent Plants; 
then they may be planted in a Bed of light 
Earth, where they will foon take Root, and 
may be planted afterwards in Pots, and treated 
as the feedling Plants. 

TEREBINTHUS, The Turpentine tree. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Terebinthus peregrina , fruttu majore^ 
pijlaciis fimile t edttli. C. B P. Foreign Tur- 
pentine-tree, with a larger eatable Fruit, like 
the Piftachia-nut. 

2. Terebinthus peregrina , fruttu tninore 
& cocruleo, eduli. C. B. P. Foreign Turpen¬ 
tine-tree, with a fmaller blue eatable Fruit. 

3. Terebinthus feu pijlacbia tnfolia. Juft. 
R. H. The three-leav’d Turpentine or Pifta- 
chia-tree. 

4. Terebinthus Cappadocica. H. R. Par. 
The Turpentine-tree of Cappadocia. 

5 . 1 £rebinthus Americana , piftaebite 
fruttu non eduli. Plum. American Turpentine- 
tree, with a Fruit like the Piftachia-nut, which 
is not eatable. 

6. Terebinthus major , bctulae eortice, 
fruttu triangulari. Sloan. Cat. The greater 
Turpentine-tree, with a Bark like the Birch- 
tree, and a triangular Fruit, commonly called 
in the IVeft-lndies the Birch-tree. 

The firft, lecond, and third Sorts, grow 
in the eaftern Countries, where their Fruit is 
eaten, but they are at prefont very rare in 
Europe. The fourth Sort was originally brought 
from Cappadocia ; the Fruit of this Sort is not 
eatable. 1 hefe Trees may be propagated in 
the fame manner as hath been dire&ed for the 
two Sorts which are enumerated in the former 
Volume of the Gardeners Dittionary y and 
fhould be treated in the fame manner as thofo 
afterwards; for they are equally hardy, and will 
thrive in the open Air, if they are planted in a 
warm Situation. 1 faw young Plants of all 
thefe Kinds, in the Garden of the late Dr. 
Boerbaave near Leyden , which were growing 
in the full Ground, and had refilled the Win¬ 
ter's Cold very well. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts grow plentifully 
in the Ifland of Jamaica , and in feveral other 
Places in the IVefi-Indies ; where the fifth Sort 
is called the Hog-Dottor or Bnar-tree, and the 
fixth Sort is called the Bircb-tree. Thefe Trees 
grow to the Height of thirtv or forty Feet in 
the Places of their natural Growth, and have 
very large Trunks. The fifth Sort produces 
fmall purple Flowers, at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which generally at pear before rhe 
Leaves come out; for the Tr^es are d- fti- 
tute of their Leaves a confiderable 1 ime. 

From 
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From the Trunk and Branches of this Tree 
there iflues out a Balfam of the Confidence 
and Smell of Turpentine, which is greatly ufed 
by the Inhabitants to heal green Wounds. 

The fixth Sort produces fmall purple Flowers 
at the Extremity of the Branches, which ge¬ 
nerally precede the Leaves, like the other Sort; 
for the Leaves of this Tree fall off in Novem¬ 
ber-y and in February they put out new ones. 
The Trunk and Branches of this Tree being 
wounded, there Bows out a liquid Balfam, 
which the Inhabitants call Hoggum , and make 
life of it to vomit or purge in chronical Difeafes; 
the ufual Dofe is a Quarter of an Ounce for a 
ftrong Man, which is given in a Glafsof Water, 
and will certainly vomit in a Quarter of an 
Hour after taking, without making the Perfon 
fick, or caufing any Uneafinefs. The Inhabi¬ 
tants of Jamaica confidently affirm, that when 
the wild Hogs are wounded, they will repair 
to thefe Trees, and rub againft the Trunks 
till the Balfam flows out; when they rub their 
wounded Part on the Balfam, which cures 
them; which occafioned their calling it the 
JJog-dcblor-tree. 

Thefe Trees may be propagated either by 
Seeds, orCuttings; but the Seeds will not re¬ 
tain their grow i ig Quality long; therefore they 
ihould be put into a Box of Earth foon after 
they are ripe, and when the Plants are come 
up, and have obtained Strength, they may be 
brought to England ; but there fhould be great 
Care taken of them in their Paflagc, that they 
are not injured by fait Water; nor fhould they 
have much frefh Water given to them, efpe- 
cially as they come into a cooler Climate; for 
too much Moifture will foon deftroy them. In 
like manner alfo fhould the Cuttings of thefe 
Trees be managed ; for they fhould be planted 
in Tubs of Earth, and kept in the Country 
until they are well rooted; for if they are lent 
over before they have taken good Root, they 
ieldom conic good to England . When thefe 
arrive, they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
ieparate Pots, filled with frefh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot bed of Tanners 
Bark; obferving, if the Seafon is very warm, 
to fhade them from the Sun in the Heat of the 
Day, and refrefh them every other Day with 
Water, but do not give it to them in great 
Quantities, left it rot their tender Roots. When 
the Plants have taken good Root, and reco¬ 
vered the Injuries they received in their Paf- 
fage, they may be treated in the fame manner 
as is praaifed for other tender Exotic Plants, 
keeping them conftantly in the Bark-ftove; 
for they are too tender to live in the open Air 
in this Country. During the Winter-feafon, 
when they are deftitute of Leaves, they fhould 
have but little Water; but in the Summer, 
when the Weather is warm, they may have 
frequent Refrefhings, and a good Share of Air 
fhould be admitted to them at that Seafon. 
With this Management the Plants will thrive, 
and afford an agreeable Variety in the Stove, 
amongft other Plants of the fame Country. 

TERNATEA. 

The Char afters are; 

Vot. II. 


It hath a papilionaceous (or Pea-bloom) 
Flower^ whofe Standard almoft bides the Keel t 
and the Wings ; the Pointal afterwards becomes 
a Pod, which opens two Ways , and is filled with 
kidney-flap*d Seeds, fo thefe Notes flould be 
added , fbat the Leaves are winged t and are ter¬ 
minated by an odd Lobe. 

The Species are; 

1. Ternatea fore fimplici coeruleo. Acad. 
Reg. Scien. Ternatea with a Angle blue 
Flower. 

2. Ternatea flore pleno coeruleo. Acad. 
Reg. Scien. Ternatea with a double blue 
Flower. 

3. Ternatea flore fimplici albido. Acad. 
Reg. Scien. Ternatea with a fingle white 
Flower. 

4. Ternatea Americana perennis t flore 
coeruleo. Houft. American perennial Ternatea, 
with a blue Flower. 

The Name which Dr. fournefort has given 
to this Genus of Plants, is from the Place 
whence thefe Plants were firft brought, which 
is one of the Molucca Jflands , called female. 

The three firft-mentioned Sorts are annual 
Plants, which perifh foon after they have per¬ 
fected their Seeds. But the fourth Sort will 
abide feveral Years, provided the Plants are 
placed in a warm Stove. They are all of 
them tender; therefore their Seeds fhould be 
Town on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they fhould be 
each tranfplanted into a Ieparate fmall Pot, 
filled with frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
obferving to fhade them from the Sun, until 
they have taken new Root, and often refrefh 
them with Water. As thefe Plants have very 
flender Branches, they twift round whatever 
Plants grow near them; therefore they fhould 
have Sticks thruft into the Pots, for them to 
twine round, that they may be fupported from 
trailing on the Ground. In warm Weather thefe 
Plants fhould have a large Share of free Air 
admitted to them, otherwife they will draw up 
too weak; and when they are grown fb tall, as to 
reach the Glafles of the Hot-bed, they fhould 
be taken out, and (after having fhifted them 
into larger Pots) they fhould be plunged into 
the Bark-bed in the Stove, where they fhould 
remain to flower, and perfect their Seeds. 

The Flowers of the firft and fecond Sorts 
are of a very deep blue Colour, and if put in 
Water and macerated, will dye the Water al¬ 
moft as blue as Indico. The fecond Sort, hav¬ 
ing very double Flowers, makes a fine Appear¬ 
ance when it is in Flower; and is worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden, where there is 
Conveniency for bringing them to Perfection. 
For as they are very tender, fb, if they are not 
brought forward early in the Spring, and care- 
fully treated afterward, they will not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

The third Sort differs from the firft, only in 
the Colour of the Flower; but may be admitted 
for the fake of Variety, tho’ the Flowers are 
not near fb beautiful. 

The fourth Sort was difeover’d by the late 
Dr. William Houficun in Jamaica , from whence 
T t t he 
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he fent the Seeds to England. T his is an abide- 
ing Plant, which rarely produces any Flowers 
in this Country; for from feveral of thefe 
Plants, which have been raifed in the Pbyfic- 
garden, there has but one of them produced 
any Flowers as yet, arid that not more than 
three Flowers, tho’ it has remain’d leveral 
Years. 

TETRAGONOCARPOS. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an apetalous Flower, whcje Empale - 
meat is divided into four Parts ; in the Middle 
of the Flower rifes the Pointal, which after¬ 
wards becomes a Fruit, having four Wings or 
Corners , dnd four Cells ; in each of which is 
contain'd one Seed 

The Species ar? ; 

1. Tetragonocarpos Africana fruticans, 
foliis lottgis £3 anguftis. H. Amfl. African ihrubby 
Tetragonocarpos, with long narrow Leaves. 

2. Tetragonocarpos Africana , folio por- 
tulacx longo, flore herbaceo. Bnerb. Ind. alt . Afri¬ 
can Tetragonocarpos, with a long Purflain-leaf, 
and an herbaceous Flower. 

The firft of thefe Plants is pretty common 
in the Englijh Gardens, where there are Col¬ 
lections of rare Plants. This may be propa¬ 
gated by Cuttings, which ihould be cut off 
from the Plant a few Days before they are 
planted, that the Part where they are cut may 
be healed, otherwife they will rot; for the 
Leaves and Stalks of this Plant are very full 
of Moifture. The beft Time to plant thefe 
Cuttings is in July , that they may have Time 
to make good Roots before Winter. Thefe 
Cuttings may be planted on a Bed of freih 
Earth; and if the Cuttings are fhaded from 
the Sun in the Heat of the Day, it will be of 
Service to them. They Ihould be frequently 
refrelhed with Water; but they muft not have 
it in too great Plenty, for that will rot them. 

In about fix Weeks after Planting, the Cut¬ 
tings will be fufficicntly rooted to tranfplant; 
therefore they (hould be taken up, and planted 
into Pots, filled with light freih undunged 
Earth, ami placed in a lhady Situation, until 
they have taken new Root; after which time 
they may be placed with other hardy Exotic • 
Plants, in a flicker'd Situation, where they 
may remain till the Middle or latter End of 
OSiober ; at which time they Ihould be re¬ 
moved into the Green-houfe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as polfible 
in mild Weather; for they only require to be 
proteCked from the Froft, being pretty hardy 
with refpeCk to Cold; but they Ihould not 
have too much Moifture in Winter. If thefe 
Plants are planted in the full Ground in the 
Summer-fealbn, they will grow prodigioufly 
rank and large, as they alfo will, if they are 
permitted to root into the Ground thro’ the 
Holes at the Bottom of the Pots; therefore, 
the Pots fiiould be frequently removed to pre¬ 
vent it j for when they grow too freely, their 
Leaves will be very full of Moifture; which, 
together with the Weight of the Fruit, which 
ate always produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, will weigh the Branches upon the 


Ground, and render the Plants very unfightly. 
The Plants of this Kind commonly grow 
very draggling; therefore, the more their 
Roots are confined in the Pots, the more clofe 
and ftunted will be the Heads of the Plants,' 
which is what they Ihould always be kept to, 
in order to render them lightly. The Flowers 
of this Plant have no great Beauty, but as the 
whole Face of the Plant is peculiar, it may 
be allowed a Place in every Collection of Plants, 
for the fake of Variety, fince it requires no 
great Trouble to cultivate ir. 

This Plant may allb be propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fown on a warm Border of 
light freih Earth, where fomecimes they will 
remain a whole Year before the Plants come 
up ; therefore, when they do not come up the 
firft Sealbn, the Borders Ihould not be difturb- 
ed, but kept conftantly clear from Weeds; and 
when the Plants are come up about four Indies 
high, they Ihould be taken up and planted in 
Pots (and treated in the fame manner as hath 
been directed for the Cuttings); for if they are 
fuffered to grow in the Border till they are 
large, they will not tranfplant lb well, nor wilt 
they make lb handfome Plants. 

The fecond Sort is left common In the Eng¬ 
lijh Gardens than the former ; but in feme of 
the Gardens in Holland , it is in great Plenty. 
This may be treated in the fame manner a# 
the firft Sort, and is equally hardy. 

TEUCRIUM, Tree-germander. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Teucrium Hifpanicum , latiore folio. Inft. 
P..H. Spanijb Tree germander, with a broader 
Leaf 

2. Teucrium fupiuum perenne, foliis laci- 
niatis. Injl. R. H. Low perennial Germander, 
with jagged Leaves. 

3- Teucrium fupinum annuum Lufltani- 
cum y foliis laciniatis. Inft. R. H. Low annual 
Portugal Germander, with jagged Leaves. 

4. Teucrium frutefeens, flaebadis Arabice 
folio & facie. Fount. Cor. Shrubby German¬ 
der, with the Leaf and Face of Arabian Stoc- 
chas. 

S- Teucrium orientale latifolium lacini - 
at urn, flore parvo. ’Fount. Cor. Broad jagged- 
leav’d Eaftern Germander, with a fmall Flower. 

6. Teucrium orientale anguflifolium la - 
ciniatum, fore magno fuave-rubente. Fount. 
Cor. Narrow jagged-leav’d Eaftern German¬ 
der, with a large loft-red Flower. 

7. Teucrium orientale anguflifelium la- 
ciniatum, fore magno fubcarttleo. Fount. Cor. 
Narrow jagged-leav’d Eaftern Germander, with 
a large blue Flower. 

8. Teucrium Hifpanicum fupinum butni - 
lius, verbena tenuifolix foliis. Jejfieu. Low 
trailing Spanijh Germander, with Leaves like 
the narrow-leav’d Vervain. 

9. Teucrium Creticum odor at urn, flore pur- 
pureo. H. R. Par. Sweet Germander o f Crete, 
with a purple Flower. 

10 . Teucrium Americanum , balicacabos 
& alopecuroides. Plum. Cat. American Tree- 
germander, like the Winter Cherry and Fox¬ 
tail. 

11 . Teu- 
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ii. Teucrium Americanunt , chunx.Iryos 
folio , jlore albo. Ilou ft. American Tree-ger¬ 
mander, with a common Germander-leaf, and 
a white Flower. 

The firft Sort here- mentioned is very like 
to the Beetle Tree-germander, which is men¬ 
tioned in the former Volume of the Gardeners 
Dictionary ; from which it differs in the Leaves 
being broader, the Shoots ftronger, and the 
young Shoots being whiter. This Sort may 
be propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the Summer*months, 
in a Bed of frelh Earth; obferving to (hade 
them from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, as aUb to refrefh them frequently with 
Water. When the Cuttings arc well rooted, 
they (hould be carefully tranfplanted, fome 
of them info Pots, that they may be Ihelter’d 
in Winter, and others on a warm dry Border, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordi- 
nary Winters very well, without any Covering. 
Thole Plants which are defigned to live in the 
open Air, muff be planted on a dry rubbilhy 
Soil, in which they will grow more Hunted, 
and refill the Froft much better, than when 
they grow in a rich Soil, which caufes them 
to be more luxuriant. Thole Plants which 
are planted in Pots, Ihould be Iheltercd under 
a Hot-bed Frame in Winter; where they may 
have a greater Share of Air than in a Green- 
houfe ; for the Glalfes Ihould not be put over 
them in mild Weather, thefe Plants only re¬ 
quiring to be prote&ed from fevere Froft. 

The fourth and ninth Sorts are alio Ihrubby 
Plants, which may be propagated, and treated 
in the fame manner as hath been directed for 
the firft j with which Management thefe will 
thrive very well, and may be allowed to have 
a Place in the Garden, for the fake of Va¬ 
riety. 

The fecond Sort is a lew trailing Plant, 
which puts out Roots from the Joints of the 
Stalks, whereby it may eafily be propagated, 
as allb from the Seeds, which require no far¬ 
ther Care, than to low them on a Bed of frelh 
Earth, in an open Situation j and when the 
Plants are come up, they mull be kept clear 
from Weeds ; and where they are tco clofe, 
fome of them Ihould be drawn out to give 
room for the others to grow. This Sort will 
ripen Seeds very well in this Country j and, 
if planted in a warm Situation, will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 

The third, fifth, fixth, feventb and eighth 
Sorts, are annual Plants, of humble Growth. 
Thele are propagated by Seeds, which Ihould 
be (own on a Bed of frelh Earth in March j and 
when the Plants are come up, they mull be 
thinned where they are too dole, and kept 
clear from Weeds, which is all the Culture they 
require; for as they are Plants which make 
no great Figure in a Garden, they are not 
cultivated in great Plenty j a few Plants of 
each Sort, for the fake of Variety, are as many 
as any curious Perlon commonly keeps. Thele 
Plants will drop their Seeds, and the Plants 
will come up from the lelflown Seeds, full as 
well, if not better, than when they are lown 
by Hand, and may be eafily maintained. 


The tenth Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plunder , in the French Settlements in America ; 
and the eleventh was dilcovered by the late 
Dr. Houftoun, at the Havannah ; from whence 
he brought the Seeds to England. Thefe being 
both very tender Plants, mull be preferved 
in a Stove, otherwile they will not live thro* 
the Winter in this Country. They may be 
propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be lown 
on a moderate Hot bed in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they Ihould be 
each tranfplanted into a leparate final! Pot, 
filled with frelh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of TannersBark,and 
lhaded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken new Root; after which 
time they Ihould have a large Share of free 
Air admitted to them, in warm Weather, and 
mull be plentifully watered. When thele 
Plants are brought forward early in the Spring, 
fome of them will produce their Flowers the 
lame Sealbn, but they rarely produce ripe Seeds 
the firft Year; therefore the Plants Ihould be 
removed into the Stove at Michaelmas , and 
during the Winter-feafon Ihould have a mo¬ 
derate Share of Heat, and will require to be 
frequently refrefhed With Water; but it mull 
not be given to them in large Quantities, when 
the Weather is cold; for that will often occa- 
lion their Leaves falling off. Thefe Plants, 
which are preferved thro’ the Winter, will 
flower early the following Spring, and produce 
good Seeds; and the old Plants may be pre¬ 
ferved three or four Years, if they are con- 
ftantly kept in a Stove. 

THALICTRUM, Meadow-rue. 

To this Article mull be added ; 

1. Thalictrum majus, filiqud angulofh aut 
ftriatH. C. B. P. Greater Meadow-rue, with 
an angular furrowed Pod. 

2 . Thalictrum pratenfe majus Mottfpe - 
lienfium, foliis rugofis. H. K. Par. Greater 
Montpelier Meadow-rue, with rough Leaves. 

3. Thalictrum majus , non ftriatum. G 

B. P. Greater fmooth Meadow-rue. 

4- Thalictrum majus flavum, ftaminibus 
luteis, mel glauco folio. C.B. P. Greater yel¬ 
low Meadow-rue, with yellow Chives, and a 
lea-green Leaf. 

5 . Thalictrum magnum, flore luteo odorato. 
Vir. Lufit. Great Meadow-rue, with a yellow 
fweet Flower. 

6. Thalictrum minus 9 afpbodtli radice , 
parvo flore. Inft. R. H. Smaller Meadow-rue, 
with an Afphodel-root, and a Imall Flower. 

7. Thalictrum minus , afpbodeli radice, 
magno flore. Inft. K.H. Smaller Meadow-rue, 
with an Afphodel-root, and a large Flower. 

8. Thalictrum minus. G B.P. Smaller 
Meadow-rue. 

9. Thalictrum pratenfe anguftifolium. 

C. B. P. Narrow-Ieav’d Meadow-rue. 

10 . Thalictrum pratenfe, anguftifflmo fo¬ 
lio. C. B. P. The narroweil leav’d Meadow- 
rue. 

11 . Thalictrum minus, alter s/m, Parifi- 
enftum, foliis erafftoribus & lufidis. H. A. Par. 

Another* 
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Another (mail Meadow-rue of Paris, with 
thicker (hining Leaves. 

12. Thalictrum minimum fcetidiffimum. 
C. B. P. The leaft and moft (linking Meadow- 
rue. 

13. Thalictrum montanum minus, foliis 
latioribus. Kaii Syn. Small Mountain Mea¬ 
dow-rue, with broader Leaves. 

14. Thalictrum minimum montanum 
atro-rubens,foliis fplendentibus. Kaii Syn. Small- 
eft Mountain Meadow-rue, with blackilh-red 
(hining Leaves. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows plen¬ 
tifully in moift Meadows, in divers Parts of 
England. The fecond Sort is found growing 
wild about Newmarket , and on chalky Grounds 
in feveral other Parts of England. The thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth Sorts grow wild on 
the rocky Mountains of Wales , from whence 
they have been tranfplanted into fome curious 
Gardens, where they arc preferved for the 
fake of Variety. 

The other Sorts are not Natives of England ; 
yet being equally hardy with the former, 
will thrive in the open Air very well. Moft 
of thefe Plants have creeping Roots, by which 
they fpread very far, and may be eafily pro¬ 
pagated; but they ihould not be planted 
amongft other better Plants, becaufe thefe will 
overbear and deftroy them. Thefe Plants 
fhould be planted in a moift Soil, otherwife 
they will not flower very ftrong. The bell 
Time to tranfplant them, is about Michaelmas, 
that they may be well rooted before the dry 
Weather comes on in the Spring. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, fifth, ninth 
and tenth Sorts, are tall Plants, and may be 
planted amongft other Plants of the fame 
Growth, which delight in a moift Soil, in 
fome obfcure Part of the Garden, where bet¬ 
ter things will not thrive; in which Places thefe 
will thrive and flower, and maintain themfelves 
without any other Care, but to keep them clear 
from very large Weeds, which would overbear 
and deftroy them. 

The other Sorts are of humble Growth, 
fome of them feldom riling above fix Inches 
high, and the others not more than a Foot; 
but thefe may be planted in lhady Borders with 
other hardy Plants, where they will thrive very 
well, provided they are watered in dry Wea¬ 
ther, and will abide feveral Years. All thefe 
Sorts will flower in May and June , and their 
Seeds are ripe toward the End of Auguft. But 
as thefe propagate fo fall by their Roots, 
they are rarely railed from Seeds, which is 
a more tedious Method, for it is commonly 
three Years before the feedling Plants produce 
their Flowers fo ftrong as the old ones 

THAPSIA, Scorching-fenel, or Deadly- 
carrot. 

The CbaraSlers are; 

It hath an umhellated rofe - fhap'd Flower, 
confifting of five Petals, which are placed in a 
circular Order, and reft on the Empalement, 
which afterwards becomes a Fruit, compofed of 
two long furrowed Seeds , which have a large 
leafy Border. 
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The Species are; 

1. Thapsia maxima, latiffimofolio. C.B.P. 
The greateft Scorching-fenel, with a very 
broad Leaf. 

2. Thapsia latifoliavillofa.C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd hairy Scorching-fenel. 

3. Thapsia foliis libanotidis, fatidifiima. 
C. R P. The moft (linking Scorching-fenel, 
with Herb-frankincenfe-leaves. 

4. Thapsia apii folio, Lufitanica fcelidiffi- 
ma, flore albo. Inft. K. H. The moft (linking 
Portugal Scorching-fenel, with a Smallage-leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

5. Thapsia tenuiore folio, Apula. Inft. R. 
H. Apulian Scorching-fenel, with a narrow 
Leaf. 

6. Thapsia, five Zurbitb Garganicum, fe- 
mine latiffimo. J. R. Scorching-fenel with 
very broad Seeds, whofe Roots were fuppofed 
to be the Surbitb. 

7. Thapsia Alpiua lucida, tbaliftri aut 
carotx folio , flore albo. Bocc. Muf. Shining 
Scorching-fenel of the Alps, with a Meadow- 
rue or Carrot-leaf, and a white Flower. 

8. Thapsia tbaltftri folio, Lufitanica 
villofa. Inft. K.H. Hairy Portugal Scorching- 
fenel, with a Meadow-rue-leaf. 

9. Thapsia orient alis, anet hi folio, famine 
eleganter crenato. Soum. Cor. Eafttrn Scorch¬ 
ing-fenel, with a Dill-leaf, and Seeds beauti¬ 
fully notched. 

10. Thapsia orientalis aquatica, angeli¬ 
ca folio. Sourn. Cor. Eaftem Water Scorching- 
fenel, with an Angelica-lea£ 

11. Thapsia Cretica, tbalillri folio, vil¬ 
lofa, feminum alis purpuro-violaceis. Zourn.Cor. 
Hairy Scorching-fenel of Crete, with a Mea¬ 
dow-rue-leaf, and Seeds with purple-violet 
Borders. 

12. Thapsia carota folio. C.B.P. Scorch¬ 
ing-fenel with a Carrot-leaf; 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in feveral 
Parts of Spain, and on the Pyrenes, where 
the Inhabitants fometimes ufe the Roots in 
Medicine; but it purges upwards and down¬ 
wards with fo much Violence, that it fre¬ 
quently puts thofe who take it in great Hazard 
of their Lives. 

The fixth Sort, whole Roots have by fome 
Botanifts been fuppofed to be the Surbitb of 
the Shops, grows on theCoaft of Africa ; from 
whence the Seeds have been brought into fe¬ 
veral curious Gardens in Europe, where the 
Plant is preferved by thofe who delight in 
Botany. 

The twelfth Sort is mentioned in the Cata¬ 
logue of Plants inferted in the College Difpen- 
fatory, but is rarely ufed in Medicine; for it 
is of fuch an acrid burning Quality, that it is 
very dangerous to take inwardly ; but out¬ 
wardly applied, it takes off Blemifhes and Scabs 
from the Skin. 

All thefe Plants are very hardy with refpedl 
to Cold, fo that they will thrive in the open 
Air in this Country; but they fhould have a 
loamy Soil, and in dry Weather fhould be wa¬ 
tered, otherwife their Flowers will fall off, 
without producing good Seeds. Thefe Plants 
are only propagated by Seed, which fhould be 

fown 
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fown in Autumn ; for if they are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, they often mifcarry ; 
or if they do. grow, they commonly lie in the 
Earth a whole Year before the Plants come 
up; whereas thofe Seeds which are fown in 
Autumn, generally grow the following Spring. 
Thefe fhould be fown in Drills, in the Place 
where they are deligned to remain; the Drills 
fhould be at leal! two Feet afunder, becaule 
the Plants fpread their Leaves very wide. 
When the Plants come up in the Spring, they 
fnull be carefully clear’d from Weeds; and 
where they are too dole together, lome of 
them fhould be drawn out, to give room for 
(he others to grow; but at this time they need 
not be left more than two or three Inches 
apart. For the firft Year the Plants arife from 
Seeds, they make but flow Progrefs; but the 
Autumn following, the remaining Part of the 
Plants may be taken up, leaving thofe which 
are defigned to remain about eighteen Inches 
afunder; and thofe Plants which are taken up, 
may be tranfplanted into another Bed; if they 
are wanted. After the firft Year thele Plants 
* will require no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and every Spring, juft be¬ 
fore the Plants begin to pufh out new Leaves, 
the Ground fhould be carefully dug between 
the Plants to loofen it; but the Roots muft 
not be injured, left it fhould caufe them to 
decay. The Plants, being thus managed, will 
continue feveral Years, and produce Flower* 
and Seeds annually, from which new Plants 
may be raifed. 

THLASPI, Treacle-muftard 
To this Article muft be added; 

1. ThLaspi arvenfe, vaccari a incano folio. 
C. B. P. Common Mithridate- muftard. 

2. IThlaspi vac car ice incano folio , minus. 
C.B.P. Small hoary-leav’d Mitbrtdate-mu{- 
tard. 

3. Thlaspi capfulis birfatis. J . B. Mi - 

tbridatc-mu&.ar& with hairy Pods. 

*. 4. Thlaspi capfula cor Hat a , peregrinum. 
J B. Foreign Mithridate' muftard, with a 
neart-fhaped Pod. 

5. Thlaspi allium redolens. Mor. Hif. 
Mitbridate-mu&ard fmelling like Garlick. 

6. Th l a s pi arvenfe perfohatum majus. C.B.P. 
Greater field Mithridate- muftard, with Tho¬ 
rough-wax-leaves. 

7. Thlaspi perfoliatum minus. C . B. P. 
Smaller thorough-wax-leav’d Mithridate - 
muftard. 

8. Thlaspi parvum faxatile y Jlort rubente. 
C.B.P. Small rock Mithridate-ma&ATdy with 
a reddilh Flower. 

9. Thlaspi Alpinum , folio rotundiore car - 
nofbj fort purpurafcente. Inf. R. H. Mitbri - 
<fafc-muftard of the Alps , with a rounder flefhy 
Leaf, and a purplifh Flower. 

10. Thlaspi minimum Lufitanicum , coch- 
learia folio. Inf . R. H. The leaft Portugal 
Mitbridate-mufxardy with a Scurvygrafs-leaC 

11. Thlaspi Alpinum minimum , foliis craf- 
fis & angufis. Inf. R. H. The leaft Mitbri - 

date- muftard of the Alps y with narrow flefhy 
Leaves. 

Y01. II. 


. 12. Thlaspi Lufitanicum umbellatum , gra- 
bunco folio , fore purpurafcente & albo. Inf. R. H. 
Portugal Mitbridate-mufaid, with a Grafs- 
leaf, and purplifh or white Flowers, growing 
in an Umbel. 

13. Thlaspi orientate faxatile, fore ru- 
hcnte , foliis polygala , petalis forum aqualibus. 
Tourn. Cor. taftern rock Mithridate- muftard, 
with Milkwort-leaves, and reddifh Flowers, 
whofe Petals are equal. 

14. Thlaspi orientale tenuifolium came - 
fcens , fore albo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Mitbri- 
date- muftard, with narrow Leaves, which are 
hoary, and a white Flower. 

, 15. Thlaspi orientale glabrum, famolifoliis. 
Tourn. Cor. Smooth Eaftern Mithridatc-mc&oxdy 
with Samolus-leaves. 

16. Thlaspi orientale , folio cynocrambesj 
fore minimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Mithridate - 
muftard, with a Dogs-mercury-leaf; and a very 
fmall Flower. 

17. Thlaspi Virginianum , foliis iberidis y 
ampiioribus & ferratis. Inf. R. H. Virginia 
Mithridatc-m uftard, with Leaves like the Sci- 
atica-crefs, which are broader, and fawed on 
their ILdges. 

18. Thlaspi montanum fempcrvirens. C. 
B. P. Ever-green mountain Mithridate- muf¬ 
tard. 

19. Thlaspi orientale fruticofunty fcam- 
mcnii Monfpedcnfis folio. Tourn. Cor. Shrubby 
Eaftern Mithridate- muftard, with the Leaf of 
Montpelier Scammony. 

20. TttLASPifoliisglobularia. f.B. Treacle- 
muftard, with Leaves like Globularia. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully wild amongft 
the Corn, and by the Sides of Hedges, in moft 
Parts of England. The Seeds of this Sort are 
generally fold by the Druggifts in London , for 
the true Mithridatc-rmfaxd ; but the firft Sort, 
which is mentioned in the former Volume of 
The Gardeners Di£Uonary y is what the College 
of Phyficians have directed to be ufed, in the 
Theriaca. 

The fecond, third, feventh and twentieth 
Sorts, doalfo grow wild in fome Part of Great 
Britain ; but are not fo common as the former 
Sort, efpecially the twentieth; which is found 
in the mountainous Paftures in Torkfhire y and 
fome other Places in the North; but is not to 
be met with in the South, unlefs in fome cu¬ 
rious Botanic Gardens, where it is preferved 
for the fake of Variety. 

The feventeen firft-mentioned Sorts are all 
of them annual Plants, which, if permitted to 
fhed their Seeds on the Ground, will fue- 
ceed much better than when fown by Hand, 
efpecially if they are not fown in Autumn; for 
when the Seeds are fown in the Spring, if the 
Seafon fhould prove dry, they feldom grow ; 
and if they do come up, the Plants will be 
very fmall, and produce little Seed; whereas 
thofe Plants which come up in Autumn, will 
very well abide the Winter’s Cold, and the 
following Spring will get Strength before the 
hot Weather comes in; by which means they 
will flower, -and produce Plenty of Seeds. 

Seme of thefe Sorts will produce pretty 
Flowers growing in Clutters, which render 
U u u s^em 
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them worthy of aPlace in large Gardens, where 
there is room for Variety, efpecially as they 
require very little Trouble to cultivate them: 
for none of thefe Sorts lhould be tranfplanteJ, 
but fown where they are deligned to remain; 
and if they are kept clear from Weeds, it is 
all the Culture they require. Many of thefe 
Plants will grow on the Top of old Walls, or 
other Buildings ; where they will Ihed their 
Seeds, and maintain themlelves without Care; 
and growing very low and ftunted, will pro¬ 
duce a great Number of Flowers; which w ill 
make a pretty Appearance in the Spring, when 
they are in Flower. 

The eighteenth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
which continues always green, and flowers 
a long time. The Flowers of this Kind grow 
in Umbels at the Extremity ofthe Shoots,which 
relemble thofe of the Candy-tuf-trce , but are 
fmaller. The Leaves of this Sort are narrow 
and pointed; and the w'hole Plant feldom 
riles above fix Inches high. This Sort rarely 
produces good Seeds in England, but may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which lhould be 
planted in a lhady Border, during any of the 
Summer-months; and in dry Weather they 
mull, be frequently watered. When thele are 
well rooted, they may be tranfplanted w here 
they are defigned to remain; w hich lhould be 
on a dry rubbifhy Border, w'here they w ill 
thrive and flow'er much better than in a rich 
Soil. This Plant is hardy enough to endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well 
in the open Air; but in very fevere Frolls 
they are lometimes deftroyed: lor which 
Reafon, it will be proper to have a few Plants 
in Pots, which may be Iheltered in Winter, 
in order to preferve the Kind. 

The nineteenth Sort was difcovered by Dr. 
Tournefort , in the Levant ; this Plant grows to 
the Height of two Feet or more, and becomes 
Ihrubby. The Flowers of this Kind are fmall, 
and do not make a very good Appearance; but 
the Plant is preferved by fome curious Perfons, 
for the lake of Variety. This Sort may be 
propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum¬ 
mer-months, in like manner as the lalt-men- 
mention’d, but is fomewhat tenderer; and, 
when it is rooted, lhould be planted in 
Pots, and Iheltered in Winter, in the fame 
manner as hath been d hefted for the Candy¬ 
tuft-tree, in the former Volume of The Gar¬ 
deners Dictionary* 

THLASPIDIUM, Ballard Mitbridate- 
muftard. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Thlaspidium Monjpclienfe, hieracii folio 
kirfuto. Inf. R. H. Montpelier Thlafpidium, 
with a hairy Hawkweed-leaf. 

2. Thlaspidium hirfutum , calyce fioris au- 
riculato. Inf. R. H. Hairy Thlafpidium, with 
an eared Flower-cup. 

3. Thlaspidium annuum , fore pallide luteo. 
Inf. R. H. Annual Thlafpidium, with a pale- 
yellow Flower. 

4. Thlaspidium rapbani folio. Inf. R. H* 
Radifli-leav'd Thlafpidium. 
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f. Thlaspidium anchufe folio. Inf. R.H. 
Alkanet-leav’d Thlafpidium. 

6. Thlaspidium Apulum fpicatum. Inf. 
R. H. Spiked Thlafpidium of Apulia. 

7. Thlaspidium montantm angufifolitwi 
glabrum. Inf. R. H. Smooth narrow-leaved 
mountain Thlafpidium. 

8. Thlaspidium Alpinum pumilum afpe- 
rum. In ft. R.H. Low rough Thlafpidium of 
the Alps. 

9. Thlaspidium Apulutn incanum,foribus 
cx alio purpurafeentibus. Inf. R. H. Hoary 
Thlafpidium of Apulia , with white purplifh 
Flowers. 

10. Thlaspidium Hifpanicum, ampliore 
fore, flio crafo dentato. Hort. Elth. Spanijb 
Thlafpidium, with a large Flower, and a 
thick indented Leaf. 

The firftSort here-mentioned, is an abiding 
Plant of humble Growth, feldom rifing above 
fix Inches high. This is very common in the 
South of France, Italy, Sicily , and Spain, where 
it ufually flowers in May and June ; and the 
Seeds are ripe in July. In England this Plant 
is preferved by fome curious Perfons, for the 
fake of Variety; tho’ there is no great Beauty 
in its Flowers. They are hardy enough to en¬ 
dure the Cold of our Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are fown on a dry rubbilhy Soil; 
for if they are fown on a rich moill Soil, they 
grow lo rank in Summer, that the firltFrolt in 
Autumn ufually deltrcys them. Thefe Plants 
do not very well bear tranlplanting; but they 
fliould be fown where they are defigned to 
remain, and thinned where they come up 
too clofe, leaving the Plants about fix or eight 
Inches alunder; and then, if they are kept 
clear from Weeds, it is the only Culture they 
require. Some of thefe Plants will flower the 
fame Seafon they are fown; but unlefs the Au¬ 
tumn proves dry and warm, they feldom pro¬ 
duce good Seecis; therefore the fureft Method 
is to low the Seeds in Autumn, when the 
Plants will come up, and abide the "Winter; 
but will flower early the following Summer, 
and the Seeds will come to Perfection. 

The fecond Sort will fometimes live two 
Years, if it grows on a lean dry Soil; but if 
this is fown in Autumn, as the former Sort, 
it will flower, and produce good Seeds. 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, 
eighth and ninth Sorts, are all of them annual 
Plants; thefe lhould be alfo fown about the 
Middle of Auguf, on a dry poor Soil in a warm 
Situation, where the Plants will abide the Cold 
of our Winters very well, and will flow early 
the following Spring, fo that good Seeds may 
be obtain’d from them. Thele Seeds, if they 
are permitted to fcatter, will come up and 
thrive without any farther Care, but to 
keep them from being over-run with Weeds; 
therefore may be allowed a Place on dry 
rubbilhy Borders, or on old Walls or Ruins, 
where they will flower, and make an agree¬ 
able Variety. 

The tenth Sort produces large fair Flowers, 
(which continue a long time in Beauty) and is 
worthy of a Place in every good" Garden. 

This 
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This Sort is at prefent very rate in the Englijh ftrong enough to tranfplant, fome of them 
Gardens; but as it may be eaiily propagated Ihould be planted in Pots to be fhelter’d in 
by Cuttings, in the fame manner as the Candy- Winter, and the others may remain where 
tuft-tree , it may be treated as hath been di- they were fown, obferving to keep them clear 
reeled in the former Volume of The Gardeners from W eeds, which is all the Culture they 
Dictionary for that Sort; with which Ma- require. This Sort feldom continues longer 
nagement thefe Plants will thrive and flower than two or three Years; fo that Seeds Ihould 
extremely well. be fown every other Seafon, to raife a Supply 

of young Plants. 

THY MBRA. Thefe Plants are fuppofed to have the fame. 

The Characters are; Virtues as Savory, to which they are nearly 

It bath a labiated Flower, like thofe if Sa- allied, 
vory, Thyme, and Calaminth, from which this Molt of the aromatic verticillate Plants will 

Plant differs, tn having its Flowers growing in endure the Cold of the molt fevere Winters 
fVcorles. in England , provided they grow on rocky 

The Species are; ltony dry Ground, where they will be Ihort 

1. Thymbra legitim a. Cluf.Hift. The true and Hunted; and are alfo much ltronger 

Thymbra of Clafius. foented, than when they are fown or planted 

2. Thymbra Hfpanica, coridis folio. Injt. on a richer Soil; nay, molt of them will grow 

R. H. Spanijh Thymbra, with a lair Heath- on old Walls and Buildings, where they will 
pine-leaf root into the Joints between the Stones or 

y. Thymbra SanCti Juliani, five Satnrcia Bricks ; and tho’ they are expofed to the fe- 
vera. Lob. Icon. Thymbra of Mount Saint verelt Winds, yet will they refill the Cold, 

Julian, or the true Savory of Lobcl. W hen the Plants of the fame Kinds, which are 

The full Sort rifes about tw o Feet high, in the warmeft Situations of the Garden, have 
and hath a woody Stem, and divides into been intirely dellroyed. Of this there have 
many Branches, fo as to form a finall Bulh; been feveral Inllances within the Memory of 
the Leaves of this Plant are fomewhat like feveral Perfons now living, when all the Rofe- 
thofe of Savory , and have a llrong aromatic mary, and many other of the like aromatic 
Scent when bruifed. This Sort grows plen- Herbs, have been dellroyed in the Gardens ; 
tifully in feveral Iflands of the Archipelago, and fome few Plants, which were growing on 
from whence the Seeds were fent to leveral old Walls, have efcaped; whereby their Species 
curious Perfons, who cultivate it for the fake have been preferved in England. 
of Variety. This Kind may be propagated 

by Cuttings, which Ihould be planted in the THYMEL/EA, Spurge-laurel. 

Beginning of April , on a Border, where they To this Article mull be added ; 

may have only the morning Sun; and in dry i. 'Thymii.s.k foliis lini. C.B.P. Spurge- 

Weather they mull be conllantly watered, olive, or Laurel, with Flax-leaves. 

until they have taken good Root; after which 2. Thymelaa Alpina hnifolia humilior,flore 

time they will require no farther Care, but to pitrpurco odoratijftmo. Injt. R.H. DwarfSpurge- 

kcep them clear from Weeds, till Michaelmas ; laurel of the Alps , with a Flax-leafj and a very 

at which time the Plants Ihould be carefully fweet purple Flower. 

taken up and tranfplanted, fome of them into 3. Thymelaa Alpina linifolia humilior,flore 
Pots, that they may be Ihelter’d in Winter ; alio odoratifftmo. Infl. R. H. Dwarf Spurge- 
and the others on a dry lean Soil, in a warm laurel of the Alps , with a Flax-lealJ and a 
Situation, where they will endure the Cold of very fweet white Flower, 
our ordinary Winters very well; but in fevere 4. Thyme la: a villofa minor Lufttanica, poly- 
Winters they are frequently dellroyed; there- goni folio. Infl. R.H. Smaller hairy Portugal 
fore it is proper to preferve two or three Plants Spurge-laurel, with a Knot-grafs-leaf 
in Pots under Shelter, left thofe in the open 5. Thymelaa linaria folio, vulgaris. Infl. 
Air Ihould be killed. R. H. Common Spurge-laurel, with a Toad- 

The fecond Sort was difeovered by Dr. flax-leaf 
Totirnefort in Caftile , where it grew plentifully 6 . Thymelaa linarhe folio, Hifpanica. Infl. 
on ltony Ground. This is a low ever-green R. H. Spanijh Spurge-laurel, with a Toad- 
bulhy riant, fomewhat like Thyme ; but the flax-leaf 

Leaves are broader, and the whole Plant has 7. Thymelaa latifolia Hifpanica, oleee foliis. 
a more dull, and fomewhat fetid Smell. This Infl. R. H. Broad-leav’d Spanijh Spurge-laurel, 
may be propagated by Seeds, or by Cuttings, with Olive-leaves. 

as the former Sort, and Ihould be treated in 8. Thymelaa argentea Italica, ole<e foliis. 
the fame manner. Infl. R.H. Silvery Italian Spurge-laurel, with 

The third Sort grows in feveral Places in Olive-leaves. 

Italy and Sicily, commonly on ltony Land, or 9. Thymelaa faxatilis, olcee (olio. Injl.R.H. 
on old Walls. This is a low Plant, feldom Rocky Spurge-laurel, with an Olive-leaf, 
riling above fix Inches high, fending forth 10. Thyme l a a Alpina, folio utrinque incano, 
many upright Branches from the Root, which flore albo. Injt. R. H. Alpine Spurge-laurel, 
have Spikes ol finall Flowers growing in with a Leaf hoary on both Sides, ana a white 
Whorles cm their Tops. This Sort is pro- Flower. 

pagated by Seeds, which Ihould be fown on n. Thymelaa^ foliispolygaheglabris. C.B.P. 
a light lean Soil; and when the Plants are Spurge-laurel with fmooth Milkwort-leaves. 

12. Thy- 
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ii. Thymelaea fdiis polygalx villcfs. TnJK 
R.H. Spurge-laurel with hairy Milkwort- 
leaves. 

13. Thymelaea fill is chamcl.cx minoribtts 
fnhkirfutis. C.B.P. Spurge-laurel with fmaller- 

Widow-wdil-leaves, which are fomewhat 
hairy. , 

14. Thy me ijt a Hifpanica, foliis myrti in- 
canis. Inf. R. H. Spani/h Spurge-laurel, with 
hoary Myrtle-leaves. 

15. ThymeLjEa Pyrendicajaniperifolia, ra - 
mtilis fur re ft is. Inf. R. H. Pyrenean Spurge- 
laurel, with a Juniper-leal) and upright 
Branches. 

1 6 . Thymelaea foliis candicantibus, ferici 
injlar mollibtis. C. B. P. Spurge-laurel with 
whitifh loft Leaves refembling Silk. 

17. Th y mel a. a Cretica , ole a folio fnit ns 
villofo. Tourn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, 
with an Olive-leaf hairy underneath. 

18. Thymelaea Cretica, olex folio utrinque 
glalro. Tourn. Cor. Spurge-laurel of Crete, 
with an Olive-leaf fmooth on both Sides. 

19. Thymelaea Pontica, citrci foliis. 
Tourn. Cor. Pontic Sp .rge-laurel, with Ci¬ 
tron-leaves. 

20. Thymelaea orientalis minima, laureolx 
folio, foribus glomcratis albts. Toiirn. Cor. The 
leaft Ealtern Spurge-olive, with the common 
Spurge-laurel-leaves, and white Flowers 
growing in Clutters. 

21. Thy me lae a oriental's, bust folio fubtus 
villofo, fore albo. Tour n. Cor. Eaftern Spurge- 
laurel, with a Box-leaf hairy on theUnder-liae, 
and a white Flower. 

22. Thymelaea oriental'ts , falicis folio, fore 
albo odcratijfmo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Spurge- 
laurel, with a Willow-leaf) and a white fweet- 
feented Flower. 

23. Thymelaea Unfolix fmilis, Africana, 
foribus pallidis cdoratijfmis. Prod. Par. Bat. 
African Spurge-laurel like the firft Sort, with 
pale fweet-feented Flowers. 

24. Thymelaea linifoltx fmilis, Africana , 
foliis lucidis, latioribus & obtnfts. Par. Bat. 
African Spurge-laurel like the nrft Sort, with 
broader, Ihining and obtufe Leaves. 

25. Thymelaea Africana, foliis lini, fiori- 
hts in capitultm congefis. Oldenl. African 
SpuTge-laurel, with Flax-leaves, and Flowers 
collected in Heads. 

2 6. Ti-iymelaea Africana, rorifmarini folio 
angufiffmo breviori. Oldenl. sfrican Spurge- 
laurel, with a very narrow and fhorter Rofe- 
mary-leaf. 

27. Thyme la: a Africana, rorifmarini folio 
angufiffmo longiori. Oldenl. African Spurge- 
laurel, with a very narrow ana longer Rol'e- 
mary-leaf. 

28. Thymelaea Africana, rorifmarini folio, 
foribus longioribus. Oldenl. African Spurge- 
laurel, with a Rofemary-leaf) and longer 
Flowers. 

29. Thymelaa Africana , fanamundx facie, 
erica foliis anguflifpmis. Prod. Par. Bat. Afri¬ 
can Spurge-laurel, with the Face of Sana- 
munda. and very narrow Heath-leaves. 

30. Thymelaea Africana tarton-zaire fmi¬ 
lis, foribus in capititlum congefis. Oldenl. Afri- 
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can Spurge-laurel, like the Tartcfn-zaire," with* 
Flowers collected in a Head. 

31. Thymelaea Africana , foliis rufei. Oldenl. 
African Spurge-laurel, with Butchers-broom- 
leaves. 

32. Thymelaa Africana frutefeens, jafmint. 
fore, foliis polygalx. Oldenl. African lhrubby 

Spurge-laurel, with a Jafmine-flower, and 
Leaves of Milkwort. 

33. Thymelaea Capenfs, nepx Tbcophrdfti 
foliis aculeatis, fore parvo purpureo. PM. 
Phytl Spurge-laurel of the Cape of Good-Hope, 
with prickly Furz^leaves, and a fmall purple' 
Flower. 

34. Thymelaea Americana frutefeens, ro- 
rifmarini folio, fore albo • Plum. Shrubby 
American Spurge-laurel, with a Rofemary-leai) 
and a white Flower. 

The fixteen Sorts w hich are firft-mentioned, 
grow wild in Germany, Aufria, Bohemia, on 
the Alps, in Spain, Portugal, or the South of t 
France, as they are particulariz’d in their 
Names: thefe Plants will live in the open 
Air in England, provided they are planted in 
a warm Situation. 

The feventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth,; 
twentieth, tvv enty-firft and twenty-fecond 
Sorts, were difeovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant', from whence forne of thefe Plants 
have been obtained, and are preferved in 
curious Botanic Gardens for Variety. Thefe 
Sorts are alfo pretty hardy, and will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters very well: 
in the open Air, provided they are plac’d in 
a flicker'd Situation. All thefe Plants are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which fliould be fown in 
the Autumn as foon as they are ripe 3 for if 
they are kept out.of the Ground till Spring, 
they feldom fucceed ; and if any of them do 
grow', they will remain in the Ground a whole 
Year, before the Plants come up. Thefe Seeds 
fliould be fown on a fhady Border, where they 
may only enjoy two or three Hours of the 
morning Sun, and the Soil fliould be cool and 
loamy; in dry Weather they muft be duly 
water’d, and when the Plants are come up, 
they fliould be conftantly kept clean from 
Weeds. In this Border the Plants fliould 
remain till Michaelmas , at which time a frefh. 
Border of loamy Earth fliould be prepared to 
receive the Plants, which fliould alfo be in 
a fhady Situation; then the Plants fliould be 
carefully taken up out of the Seed-bed, and 
planted in Rows about fix or feven Inches' 
afunder, and about four Inches Diftance from 
each other in the Rows. When thefe Plants 
have taken new Root, they will require no 
farther Care, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and in dry Weather to refrefh them 
now-and-then with Water, which will promote 
their Growth, If thefe Plants thrive well, 
they will be large enough to tranfplanc by the 
following Michaelmas into the Places where 
they are defigned to remain; which fhould 
always be on a pretty ftrong loamy Soil, rather 
moift than dry; and if it be under Cover of 
Trees, provided they are not too much over¬ 
hung, they will thrive better than in an open 
Situation, where they are expofed to the Sun. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Plants continue green throughout the 
Year, which renders them worthy ot a Place 
in good Gardens; where, if they are rightly 
dil'poicd, they will afford an agreeable Variety. 
Moft of thefe are low Shrubs, which feldom 
rife -above two or three Feet high ; but are 
very proper to plant under Trees to fill up the 
Vacancies, where they will have a good Effect. 
The Seeds of the firft Sort are ufed in Medi¬ 
cine, io that the Plants of this Kind are pre- 
letved in Phyfic gardens, but they make the 
meaneft Appearance of all the Sorts. 

The twelve Sorts which are laft-mentioned, 
are much tenderer than the former. All of thefe 
(except the l ift) grow near the Cape of Good 
Ups ; from whence fevered of them have been 
brought into the European Gardens. Thefe 
Plants may alfo be propagated by Seeds; but 
as they very rarely produce their Seeds in 
England, they are moft commonly propagated 
by ‘ laying down their Branches; which, if 
rightly managed, will take Root in one Year. 
The belt Time to lay down the Branches is in 
the Beginning ot April. The Branches which 
are chofen to make Layers, Ihould be of the 
former Year, or at moft but two Years old : 
thefe (houldbe a little twifted at the Part which 
is laid in the Ground, which will caufe them 
to root the fooner: in dry Weather they mull 
be duly watered, otherwife the Shoots will 
harden, which will prevent their putting out 
Roots. By the April following they will be 
rooted, when they may be cut off from the 
old Plants, and each planted into a fmall Pot, 
filled with frelh Earth ; and if they are plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, it will forward 
their taking new Root. Thefe mull be fcreen’d 
from the Sun every Day till they are rooted; 
after which time they mud be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees; and in the middle 
of May, they (hould be placed abroad in a 
Iheltered Situation, where they will make an 
agreeable Variety amongft other Exotic Plants. 

Thefe Plants mull be removed into the 
Green-houfe in Autumn, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free Air as poflible 
in mild Weather; but they mull be protected 
from Froft. During the Winter Seafon they 
mull be frequently refrefhed with Water ; for 
they are pretty thirfty Plants: but in very 
cold Weather it mud be given to them fpa- 
ringly. In Summer they mull be placed abroad 
with the Geraniums , Alaternoides’s , and other 
Plants of the fame Country, and treated in 
the fame manner as hath been directed for 
thole; with which Management they will 
thrive very well. The Flowers of thele Plants, 
being very fmall, do not afford any great 
Pleafure, but for the Angular Oddnefs of the 
Leaves and Branches. Thele Plants deferve 
a Place in good Green-houfes, for the lake of 
Variety. 

The laft Sort is more tender than any of 
the reft, this being a Native of the warmer 
Parts of America. This was difeovered by 
Father Plumier , in fome of the French Settle¬ 
ments in America ; and hath been obferved 
growing in great Plenty, at the Havannab , 
Vol. II. 


by the late Dr. William Houfiouu , who fent 
the Seeds to England: it was alio found by 
Mr. Robert Millar at Campecby , who alfo lent 
the Seeds to England ; from which many Plants 
have been raifed. 

The Seeds of this Plant Ihould be fown in 
Pots of frefh Earth, and then plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obferv- 
ing frequently to water the Pots, to keep the 
Earth moift, which will bring up the Plants 
in about fix Weeks time. When thefe Plants 
are about two Inches high, they Ihould be 
fhaken out of the Seed-pots, and each planted 
in a fmall Pot filled with frelh loamy Earth; 
and then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, where they muft be lhaded 
from the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time they mull: 
be treated after the fame manner as hath been 
directed for other Exotic Plants, which are the 
Produce of the hotteft Countries. 

In this Hot*bed the Plants may remain till 
about Michaelmas , when the Nights will begin 
to be too cold for thefe Plants; therefore they 
Ihould be removed into che Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed. During the Winter-fealbn 
thefe Plants muft be kept very warm, efpeci- 
ally while they are young, becaufe they make 
but little Progrels the firft Year; and if they 
are ftunted the firft Winter, they do not re¬ 
cover it in a long time after. Thefe Plants 
Ihould conftantly remain in the Stove, and 
Ihould be treated in the fame manner as hath 
been dire&ed for the Suriana. 

TITHYMALUS, Spurge. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Tithymal vs beliofcopius. C. B. P. Sun- 
fpurge, or Wart wort. 

2. Tithymalus rotundis foliis , non ere- 
natis. H. L. Petty-lpurge. 

3. Tithymalus maritimus fupinus anmius, 
Peplis didlus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Small purple 
Sea-fpurge. 

4. Tithymalus five efula exigua. CL B. P. 
Small dwarf annual Spurge. 

5. Tithymalus maritimus minor Portlau- 
dicus. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Small Sea or Portland 
Spurge. 

6. Tithymalus platypbyllos Fuchfii. J. B. 
Broad-leav’d Spurge. 

7. Tithymalus fegetum longifolius. Cat. 
Cant. App. Long-leav’d Corn-lpurge. 

8. Tithymalus verrucofus. 'J. B. Rough 
fruited Spurge. 

9. Tithymalus Hibernicus. Merr. Pin. 
Knotty rooted Spurge, commonly called Mack- 
inboy by the Irijh. 

10. Tithymalus cbaracias rubens peregri- 
nus. C. B. P. Foreign red Wood-fpurge. 

11. Tithymalus fylvaticus , lunato flore. 
C. B. P. Wood-lpurge with Flowers lhaped 
like a Crefeent. 

12. Tithymalus cbaracias^ radice repente. 
H R. Monfp. Wood-lpurge with a creeping 
Root. 

13. Tithymalus cbaracias augufiifolius. 
C. B. P. Narrow-lcav’d Wood-lpurge. 

X x x 14. Ti- 
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14. Tithymalus cbaracias , folio ferrato. 
C. B. P. Wood-fpurge with Leaves fawed 
on their Edges. 

15. Tithymalus cbaracias, radice pyri- 
formi. Mor. H. R. Blcef. Wood-fpurge with 
a pear-lhap’d Root. 

16. Tithymalus cbaracias, falicis minoris 
folio. Mor. H. R. Blcef. Wood-fpqrge with a 

/ fmaller Willow-leaf. 

17. Tithymalus tuberofa pyriformi radice. 
C. B. P. Spurge with a tuberofe Root, fhap’d 
like a Pear. 

18. Tithymalus linarix folio, lunato flore. 
Mor.Hort. Blxf. Spurge with a Toadflax- 
leaf, and a moon-fhap’d Flower. 

19. Tithymalus arboreus linifolius. H.R. 
Par. Tree-fpurge with Flax-leaves. 

20. Tithymalus amygdaloides anguftifo- 
lius. fabern. Icon. Narrow-leav’d Spurge. 

21. Tithymalus orientalis , latiflimo folio , 
1 villofus, flore lunato. fount. Cor. Eaftern 
hairy broad-leav’d Spurge, with a moon-lhap’d 
Flower. 

22. Tithymalus orientalis, falicis folio , 
caule furpureo, flore magno. fount. Cor. Eaftern 
Spurge, with a Willow-leaf, a purple Stalk, 
and a large Flower. 

23. Tithymalus orientalis cyparijflas pa- 
tulus, foliis fuperioribus baft at is, flore minima, 
fourn. Cor. Eaftern cyprefs Spurge, with 
fpreading Branches, the upper Leaves lhap’d 
like a Spear, and a very fmall Flower. 

24. Tithymalus arboreus, bumilior & pa- 
tulus , latiore folio. fount. Cor. Low Ipreading 
Tree-fpurge, with a broader Leaf. 

25. Tithymalus arboreus , bumilior pa- 
tulus , angtftiore folio. fourn. Cor. Low fpread¬ 
ing Tree-fpurge, with a narrower Leaf. 

26. Tithymalus Grxcus, amygdali folio 
acutijftmo & glauco, caa/e furpureo. fourn. Cor. 
Greek Spurge, with a lharp-pointed Almond- 
leaf, and a purple Stalk. 

27. Tithymalus Grxcus beliofcopius ma - 
ximus, foliis eleganter crenatis .fount. Cor. Great- 
eft Sun-Ip urge of Greece , with Leaves elegantly 
notched. 

28. Tithymalus orientalis paluflris , tube¬ 
rofa radice , latbyridis facie, fount. Cor. Marfh 
Eaftern Spurge, with a tuberofe Root, and the 
Face of Cataputia minor. 

29. Tithymalus orientalis, latiflimo folio, 

*i villofus, flore aureo, fegmentis rotundioribus. 
fourn. Cor. The broad eft-leav’d hairy Eaftern 
Spurge, with 3 golden Flower, having rounder 
Segments. 

30. Tithymalus orientalis, anacampferotis 
folio, flore magno criftato. fourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Spurge, with an Orpine-leaf, and a large 
crefted Flower. 

31. Tithymalus orientalis, anacampferotis 
folio , tettuiflime ferrato, flore minor 's non criftato. 
fourn. Cor. Eaftern Spurge, with an Orpine- 
leaf finely faw’d, and a fmaller Flower not 
crefted. 

32. Tithymalus orientalis, latiflimo folio 
glauco & glabro. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Spurge, 
with a very broad fmooth fea-green Leaf. 

33. Tithymalus orientalis, patulus & bu¬ 
milior, falicis folio villofo. fourn. Car. Low 


fpreading Eaftern Spurge, with a hairy Willow- 
leaf. 

34. Tithymalus orientalis, linarix folio, 
bumillimus. fourn. Cor. The lowcft Eaftern 
Spurge, with a Toadflax-leaf. 

35. Tithymalus arboreus, caule corallino, 
folio byperici, pericarpto barbato. Boerb. Ini. alt. 
Tree-fpurge with a red Stalk, a St. John’s- 
wort-leaf, and a bearded Cover to the Fruit. 

36. Tithymalus arboreus altiflimus, folio 
falicis, caulibus rubentibus. Boerb. hid. alt. 
The talleft Tree-fpurge, with a Willow-leaf, 
and reddifh Stalks. 

37. Tithymalus LugdunenJis, laureolx fo¬ 
lio. D. Goiffon. Boerb. Ind. alt. French Spurge, 
with a Spurge-laurel-leaf. 

38. Tithymalus marinus, folio retufo , fer- 
ractnenfis. Bair. Obf Sea-fpurge with a 
blunt Leaf. 

39. Tithymalus folio longo glauco, caule ' 
rubro, capfulis verrucofis, elatior Siculus. Raii 
Htft. Taller Spurge of Sicily, with a Jong 
fea-green Leaf, a red Stalk, and warted Sced- 
veflels. 

40. Tithymalus amygdali folio angufliori, 
Montis Pollini. II. Catb. Sicilian Spurge, with 
a narrow Almond-leaf. 

41. Tithymalus amygdali folio breviori 
latiori birfuto, Montis Pollini. H. Catb. Sicilian 
Spurge, with a broader and fhorter hairy Al¬ 
mond-leaf. 

42. Tithymalus arboreus, tuberofa radice, 
mollioribus foliis , femine verrucofo afpero. Bccc. 
Muf Tree-fpurge with a knobbed Root, 
foft Leaves, and a rough warted Seed. 

43. Tithymalus arboreus Afncanus. lift. 
R.H. African Tree-fpurge. 

44. Tithymalus arboreus Americanus, co- 
tini folio. Hort. Amft. American Tree-fpurge, 
with a Venice Sumach-leaf 

45. Tithymalus Americanus arborefeens, 
cot ini foliis tninoribus, & verticillatim uafeenti- 
bus. Plum. Cat. American Tree-fpurge, with 
fmaller Venice Sumach - leaves, growing in 
Whorles. 

46. Tithymalus Abnericanus arborefeens, 
foliis linarix. Plum. Cat. American Tree- 
fpurge, with Toadflax-leaves. 

47. Tithymalus qu't peplis maritima fru- 
ticofa geniculata. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American 
Sea-fpurge, with a jointed Stalk. 

48. Tithymalus Americanus cbaracias 
variegatus, flore albo, fruftu villofo. Ilouft. 
Afnertcan ftrip’d Spurge, with a white Flower, 
and a hairy Fruit. 

49. Tithymalus Curaffavicus, falicis 
atriplicis foliis birfutis , caulibus fubrubentibus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge from Cur a flan, with 
hairy Leaves, like the Willow or Orach, and 
reddifh Stalks. 

50. Tithymalus Curaffavicus, falicis £? 
atriplicis foliis glabris, caulibus viridantibus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Spurge from Curaflao , with 
fmooth Willow or Orach-leaves, and greenifh 
Stalks. 

51. Tithymalus Americanus annuus ere- 
Clus, caule triangulari, foliis variis. Houfl. 
Upright annual American Spurge, with a tri¬ 
angular Stalk, and variable Leaves. 

52. Ti- 
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$2. Tithymalus Americanus annuus ere- 
(Ius latifolius, foliolis juxta jlores albis. Houft. 
Upright annual American Spurge, with broad 
Leaves, and the finall Leaves near the Flowers 
white. 

S3- Tithymalus maritimus, Barbadenfts& 
Bermiidenfts, feu paralius minor Americanus 
ramoftfftmus. Pluk- Pbyt. American branching 
Sea-fpurge. . 

54. Tithymalus dulcis, parietarise foliis 
birfutis, f.oribus ad caulium nodos conglomerate. 
Sloan. Cat. Sweet American Spurge, with 
hairy Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers growing 
in Clufters from the Joints of the Stalk. 

S$ . Tithymalus ere cl us acre, parietarix 
fchis glabris , foribus ad caulium nodos conglo¬ 
merate. Sloan. Cat. Upright acrid Spurge, 
with fmooth Pellitory-leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Clutters from the Joints of the 
Stalk. 

56. Tithymalus Americanus animus ere- 
fhis ramoftffimus,ocymi caryophyilati foliis. Houft. 
Cat. Upright annual branching American 
Spurge, with Leaves like the Bufh bafil. 

57. Tithymalus maritimus Americaens 
procumbens, foliis fubrotunde rarioribus, fruffu 
majore. Houft. Trailing American Sea-ipurge, 
with roundifh Leaves, and larger Fruit. 

58. Tithymalus Americanus procumbens , 
foliis fubrotundis, & ab altera parte auritis. 
Houft. Trailing American Spurge, with round¬ 
ifh Leaves, and in other Parts the Leaves are 
eared. 

59. Tithymalus exiguusglaber, ntmmula - 
rice folio. Inft. R. H. Small fmooth Spurge, 
with a Moneywort-leaf 

60. Tithymalus exiguus villofus , nummu- 
larix folio. Inft. R. H. Small hairy Spurge, 
with a Moneywort-leaf. 

The eight firft Sorts are annual Plants, which 
grow wild in feveral Parts of England , but are 
rarely admitted into Gardens ; though fome of 
them generally come up as Weeds, in moft 
cultivated Lands. The moft common of thefe 
are the firft, fecond and fourth Sorts, the 
others growing but in ihme particular Parts of 
England wild. Thele Plants abound with a 
milky Juice, which iome People apply to Warts 
to get them off; but this ihould be done with 
Difcretion, otherwife there may be Danger of 
injuring tbe Part where it is applied, becaufe 
it is a great Cauftic. All thefe Sorts will come 
up from Seeds, whenever they are fcatter’d ; 
fo that whoever hath a Defire to preferve them, 
need only allow them a Place ; for they will 
require no Care to propagate them. 

The ninth Sort grows wild in feveral Parts 
of Ireland, where it was formerly much in Ufe 
amongft the Natives of that Country, and was 
the chief Phyfic uled by them for all Diftem- 
pers, till of late, that they have gotten the 
Knowledge of Mercury , which has obtain’d 
fb much with them, as to put this Plant quite 
out of Ufe. 

This is an abiding Plant, having thick knob¬ 
bed Roots, which may befeparated every ocher 
Year, to propagate the Plant, by thole who 
defire it; tho’ indeed it is rarely preferved but 


in Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Variety. 
It is very hardy, and will thrive in almoft 
any Soil or Situation, and dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and the Spring following 
comes up again. This may be planted in 
Wildernefles, where it will thrive very well 
under the Drip of Trees, and will ferve to fill 
up in fuch Places where few other better Plants 
will live. 

The tenth Sort is fuppofed to grow wild in 
England ; but I believe, fome People have 
taken the common Wood-fpurge for this, when 
it has appear’d with Stalks fbmewhac redder 
than ordinary. This, and the ten following 
Sorts, grow wild in France, Italy, and 
Germany, from whence they have been pro¬ 
cured by fome Perfons who are curious in 
Botany. All thefe are very hardy Plants, and 
may be propagated by Seeds, which may be 
fown in a Bed of frefh Earth, in the Spring ; 
and when rhe Plants come up, they will require 
no farther Care, but to clear them from Weeds; 
and where they are too thick, fome of them 
fhould be drawn out, to give thole Hants 
which are defign’d to remain, room to grow 
until Michaelmas , w hen they Ihould be planted 
into Woods, and other Places covered with 
Trees, where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. 

The fourteen Sorts next following were di£ 
covered by Dr. 'fournefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he lent their Seeds to the Royal Gar¬ 
den at Paris, where many of them were raifed, 
and have fince been communicated to feveral 
Perfons who are curious in Botany in England. 
AH thefe are very hardy Plants; wherefore 
they will be very proper to intermix with the 
Sorts before-mentioned, in Wildernefs Quar¬ 
ters ; where if they have a dry Soil, they will 
thrive very well, and make an agreeable Ap¬ 
pearance. Some of thefe Sorts die to the Root 
every Autumn, and rife again the following 
Spring ; but they will not require any Care to 
preferve them; the only Culture they demand 
is to keep them from being overborne by very 
large Weeds. 

The thirty-fifth, thirty-fixth and thirty- 
feventh Sorts, are fomewhat tenderer than 
either of the former; therefore fome Plants 
of each Kind fhould be kept in Pots to be 
fheltered in Winter, for fear thofo which are 
planted abroad fhould be deftroyed. Thefe 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which fhould 
be taken off from the old Plants a Week be¬ 
fore they are planted, and laid in a dry Place, 
that the wounded Part may heal, otherwife 
they will rot. Thefe Cuttings may be planted 
in a Bed of frefh undunged Earth, and (haded 
with Mats until they have taken Root; after 
which time they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, till Mi¬ 
chaelmas ; when they fhould be tranfplanted 
fome of them into Pots, and the others under 
Trees on a dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, 
where they will endure the Cold of our ordi*- 
nary Winters very well; but in ftvere Frofts, 
they are frequently deftroyed. Thofe Plants 
in Pots fhould be removed into Shelter towards 
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the End of October, and placed where they 
may have as much free Air as poflible in mild 
Weather, otherwile their Shoots will be weak 
and unfightly ; for if they are only protected 
from very hard Frofts, it is all thefe Plants 
require. Thefe Sorts grow to the Height 
of fix or feven Feet, and may be allowed a 
Place in Gardens, tor the fake of Variety. 

The thirty-eighth Sort is a very hardy 
Plant, which propagates itfelf very faft by its 
creeping Roots; but fliould not be planted near 
better Plants, becaufe it will fpread lo far, 
and intermix its Roots with them, and deftroy 
them. This Sort may be planted in fome 
Quarters under Trees, where the Soil is very 
poor, in which it will thrive and fill up better 
than rood other Plants. 

The thirty-ninth and forty-fecond Sorts are 
fomewhat tender ; wherefore fome of the Plants 
fhould be prelerved in Pots, and Ihelter’d in 
Winter ; and the others may be planted on a 
dry Soil, and in a warm Situation, where they 
will endure the Cold of our common Winters, 
and will add to the Variety. 

The fortieth and forty-firft Sorts are bien- 
r. : al Plants, which leldom continue long after 
they have perfected their Seeds. Thefe being 
very hardy Plants, will grow in any Situa¬ 
tion, provided they have a dry Soil; and if 
their Seeds are permitted to fcatter, the Plants 
will come up and thrive without any other 
Care, than to keep them from being over¬ 
borne by large Weeds. 

The forty-third Sort, being tenderer than 
either of the former, mud be placed in a warm 
Green-houfc in Winter, otherwife it will not 
live in this Country. This is propagated by 
Cuttings, which mud lie to dry a Fortnight be¬ 
fore they are planted ; for as the whole Plant 
abounds with a milky Juice, fo, if the wounded 
Parts are not well healed over before they are 
planted, they are very fubjedfc to rot. The 
bed Time for planting thefe Cuttings is in 
July, that they may be well routed before 
'Winter. Thefe fhould be planted each into a 
feparate fmall Pot, and if they are plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, it will caufe 
them to root the fooner. They fhould be now- 
and-then refrefhed with Water, but it mud 
not be given them in large Quantities, led it 
rot them. When they are rooted, they mud 
be inured to bear the open Air by degrees, 
into which they may be removed, and placed 
in a warm Situation, where they may remain 
till Michaelmas , when they mud be removed 
into the Green-houfe, and placed in the warm¬ 
ed Part of it. During the Winter-feafon 
thefe Plants mud have but little Water, efpe- 
cially if they have no artificial Heat; for 
Moidure is very apt to rot them in cold 
Weather. 

The forty-fourth and forty-fifth Sorts grow 
plentifully in the Ifland of Jamaica , and in 
feveral other Parts in the iVeft-Indies. Thefe 
being very tender Plants, mud be preferved 
in warm Stoves, otherwile they will not live 
in this Country. They may be propagated by 
Cuttings in the Summer-months, which mud 
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be treated in the fame manner as hath been 
dire&ed for the Eupborbiums , in the former 
Volume of Abe Gardeners Dictionary ; with 
which Management thefe Plants will thrive 
extremely well, and will make an agreeable 
Variety amongd other tender Exotic Plants in 
the dry Stove. 

The forty-fixth Sort was difeovered by Fa¬ 
ther Plumier in the French Settlements in Ame¬ 
rica, and was found by the late Dr. Houfioun 
at the Havannab, growing in great Plenty. 
This Sort may be propagated by Cuttings as 
the former, and fhould be treated in the fame 
manner. 

The forty-feventh Sort grows plentifully in 
Jamaica, and feveral other Parts of America. 
This may be propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, they 
fhould be each tranfplanted into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with frefh light fandy Earth, 
and then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where they fhould be (haded from the 
Sun until they have taken Root; after which 
time they fhould have free Air admitted to 
them in warm Weather, and muft be refrefhed 
two or three times in a Week with Water; 
but as thefe Plants are full of Juice, they 
fliould not have too much Moifture, left it rot 
them. In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain 
till about Michaelmas, when they fhould be 
removed into the dry Stove; and may after¬ 
wards be treated in the fame manner as the 
three former Sorts. 

The forty-eighth Sort was found growing 
plentifully on the fandy barren Ground at La 
Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. llouftoun, who 
obferved that all the Plants which he faw were 
variegated, fo that he fuppofed they continued 
to come up fo from the Seeds. This is a very 
beautiful Plant, and being tender, muft be 
treated in the fame manner as the Sorts laft- 
mentioned. 

The forty-ninth and fiftieth Sorts were 
found in great Plenty at Campecby , by the 
late Dr. Houfioun ; from whence he lent their 
Seeds to England, where feveral of the Plants 
wereraifed. Thefe Plants have their lower 
Leaves narrow and intire; and thole which 
are produced near the upper Part of the Shoots 
are broad and indented, fomewhat like thofe 
of the garden Orach. The Flowers are pro¬ 
duced at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are of a greenifh White, having little 
Beauty in them; and they loon fall off, fo 
that the Plants rarely produce good Seeds in 
England. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a Hot-bed early in 
the Spring; and when the Plants come up, 
they fhould be each tranfplanted into a fepa¬ 
rate Pot filled with frefh light Earth, and then 
plung’d into the Hot-bed again, where they 
fhould be (haded until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they fhould be treated 
in the fame manner as the tender Sorts before- 
mentioned. And in Winter, if thefe are 
plunged in the Bark-bed in the Stove, the 
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Plants may more certainly be maintained, than 
if placed on Shelves in the dry Stove; but 
then they /hould not hive too much Water 
given them in Winter, left it rot them. With 
this Management the Plants may be preferved 
two or three Years, in which time they will 
grow to the Height of feven or eight Feet, and 
produce many Branches. 

The ten laft-mentioned Sorts are all of them 
annual Plants; wherefore their Seeds (hould be 
fown early in the Spring on a moderate Hot¬ 
bed ; and the Plants, when they are come up, 
muft be planted into Pots, and plunged into a 
Hot-bed ; for they are too tender to thrive in 
the open Air in this Country: therefore they 
mult be continued in the Hot-bed, or, when 
they are pretty ftrong, they may be removed 
into the Stove, where they will flower in June 
and July , and their Seeds will ripen foon after, 
which will fcatter themfelves as (oon as they 
are ripe, if they are not gathered; fo that 
when the Plants are permitted to fhed their 
Seeds, there will be a fufficient Supply of 
young Plants come up, in whatever Pots (land 
near them, as alio in the Tan, if it be not 
difturbed. The firft five of thefe Sorts grow 
ufually about two Feet high or more; the 
next three feldom rife above a Foot high, 
and the two laft trail on the Surface of the 
Ground, (o that thefe make but an indifferent 
Appearance. 

TORDYLIUM, Hartwort. 

The Cbaratters are j 

It is an umbelliferous Plant , with a rofe-Jhap’d 
Flower , confijiing of five unequal beart-fafhiorsd 
Petals , wbicb are placed circularly , and reft 
on the Empalement , wbicb afterward becomes 
an almoft round Fruit , compofed of two flat Seeds , 
wbicb eafily caft off their Covering , with a raifed 
Border , which is commonly indented. 

The Species are; 

1. Tordylium maximum. Inft. R. H. The 
greateft Hartwort. 

2. Tordylium Narbonenfe minus. Inft. R. 
H. Small Hartwort of Narbome. 

3. Tordylium Apulum minimum. Col. P. 
4. 124. The fmalleft Hartwort of Apulia. 

4. Tordylium minus , limbo granulate , 
Syriacum. Mor. Umb. Small Hartwort of Syria , 
with a granulated Border. 

5. Tordylium folio longo angufto,flore albo 
magno, femine elegantifflme profundifftme ere - 
nato albo.. Boerb. Ind. alt. Hartwort with a 
long narrow Leaf, a large white Flower, and 
a white Seed beautifully and deeply notch'd. 

6. Tordylium orientate , Secacul Arabum 
diilum Rawolfio. Boerb. Ind. alt. Eaftern Hart- 
wort, called by Rauwolf , Secacul of the Ara¬ 
bians. 

7. Tordylium Lufitanicum , cicuteefolio, fe¬ 
mine ftriato. Inft. R. H. Portugal Hartwort, 
with a Hemlock-leaf, and a (freaked Seed. 

8. Tordylium album , facie tordylii lutei 
Columnce. Hort. Catb. 'White Hartwort, with 
the Appearance of Columna’s yellow Hart¬ 
wort. 

All thefe are annual Plants, which perifh 
ioon after they have perfe&ed their Seeds. 
Vol.II. 


The firft Sort is found wild in feveral Parts of 
England, and the fecond Sort has been bv (ome 
mentioned as an indigenous Plant of this Coun¬ 
try; but I believe it is no-where found wild, 
unlels where the Seeds have been pupofely 
(catter’d. Thefe Plants are preferved in the 
Gardens of fome Perfons who are curious in 
Botany.; but there is little Beauty in them. 

They are propagated by Seeds, which (hould 
be (own in the Autumn (oon after they are 
ripe ; when the Plants will foon appear, and 
are very hardy, (o that they require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and where they come up too dole together, 
they (hould be thinned io as to leave them 
fix Inches afunder. In June following the 
Plants will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in Auguft ; which if permitted to fcatter on 
the Ground, will produce a Supply of Plants 
without any Trouble. If the Seeds of thefe 
Plants are kept out of the Ground till Spring, 
they feldom fucceed; for if any Plants are 
produced from the Seeds then (own, they com¬ 
monly perilh before they have perfedted their 
Seeds; whereas thofe which are fown in Au¬ 
tumn, rarely fail. Thefe Plants will grow 
on any Soil or Situation; therefore may be put 
into any obfeure Part of the Garden. 

TORMENT 1 LLA, Tormentil. 

The Characters are ; 

fhe Flower conflfts of four Petals , wbicb are 
placed orbicularly , and expand in form of a 
Rofe ; out of wbofe one-leavd Empalement (di¬ 
vided into feveral Segments , and fhafl d like a 
BafonJ arifes the Point a f wbicb afterward 
becomes an almoft globular Fruit , in wbicb 
many Seeds are gathered into a fort of little 
Head , covered with the Empalement : to wbicb 
Notes muft be added , Fbat there are commonly 
feven Leaves growing on the Sop of the Foot- 
ftalk. 

The Species are j 

1. Tormentilla fylveftris. C B. P. Wild 
Tormentil, or Septfoil. 

2. Tormentilla radice repente. Inft. R. H. 
Creeping-rooted Tormentil. 

3. Tormentilla Alpina vulgaris major. 
C. B. P. Greater Tormentil of the Alps. 

4. Tormentilla Caffubica major. Inft. R. 
H. Greater Tormentil, with deep-cut Leaves. 

5. Tormentilla Caffubica minor. Inft. R. 
H. Smaller Tormentil, with deep-cut Leaves. 

The firft Sort grows wild every-where on 
dry Paftures, and on Commons, in moft Parts 
of England. The Roots of this Plant have 
been frequently ufed for tanning of Leather, 
in Places where Oak-bark is very fearce. This 
Root is alio much ufed in Medicine, and is 
accounted the beft Aftringent in the whole Ve¬ 
getable Kingdom. 

The fecond Sort is found in feme particular 
Parts of England growing wild : the third Sort 
grows on the Alps , and the fourth and fifth 
Sorts grow in Denmark , Sweden , and fome 
other Northern Counties; but are rarely pre- 
ferved, unlels in (ome Botanic Gardens, for 
the fake of Variety. It requires no Care 
to propagate thefe Plants, fince, if their Seeds 
Y y y are 
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are {own in altnoft any Soil or Situation, the 
Plants will come up and flourifh without any 
other Care, but to prevent their being over-run 
with great Weeds. 

TOXICODENDRON, The Poifon-oak. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

i. Toxicodendron rettum , joins minori- 
bus glabris. Hort. Eltb. Upright Poifon-tree, 
with {mailer fmooth Leaves. 

a. To xicodendron • rettum pentapbylltim 
glabrum , joins laiioribus. Smooth five-leav’d 
upright Poifon-tree, with broader Leaves. 

3. Toxicodendron amplexicaule,fohis mi- 
noribus glairts. Hort. Eltb. Climbing Poifon- 
tree, with imaller fmooth Leaves. 

4, Toxicodendron joins alatis , fruftit 
rbomboide. Hort. Eltb. Poifon-tree with 
winged Leaves, and a Fruit Ihap’d like a 
Rhombus. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows eredt 
to the Height of five or fix Feet: the Leaves 
of this Kind are much {mailer, than thofe ot 
the common Poifon-oak; but the Branches of 
this ate flexible, lo that it will never make a 
Shrub of any great Height or Strength. 

The fecond Sort was found in Maryland , 
from whence the Seeds were lent to England. 
This grows more upright than the former, and 
by the Appearance of the young Plants, foerns 
to be a Shrub of much larger Growth. 

The third Sore is a Native of Virginia, from 
whence l received the Seeds: this puts out 
Roots from the Branches, which fallen them- 
felves.t© the Stems of Trees, or the Joints of 
Trails, by which the Branches are fupported. 

T he fourth. Sort is the {ame with the third, 
mentioned in the former Volume of the Dicti¬ 
onary, only differing in Sex; this being the 
Female, and the other the Male Tree, All 
the Sorts of toxicodendron, differ in Sex, the 
Male never producing any Fruit, having fraaJl 
herbaceous Flowers, without any Embryo’s. 

All theft Sorts are hardy Plants, which will 
thrive in the open Air in this CountEy. ; but; 
they love a naoift Soil, and (hould be planted 
under Trees in Wildernefies, where they will 
thrive very well, and endure the Cold better 
than where, they have a. more open Expofuze: 
They may be propagated by Seeds, or from 
Suckers, which fon>e of the Sorts fond forth in 
Plenty, or by laying, down the Branches of 
thofe Sorts which, do. non put forth Suckers; 
which in one Seafon will b© fufficienoly rooted 
to tranfolapt; when, they (hould be planted, 
where they are defigned. to remain. The beft 
T*«K- to remove theft Shrubs is in- March,, 
becaufe then there will be no Danger of their 
foffering by Erpfo. 

The Wood of theft- Shrabs; is accounted 
very poifonous, either by the handling, it, 
or l'melling it when it is. burning;. Mr. Dudley 
has given-an Account of the poifonous Quality 
of theft Trees, in thtPhiloJ'opbiialtrcmjailions^ 
where he, mentions-a Neighbour of his in New- 
England who was blind; for ftveral Days with 
handling; the. Wood-, and’ another Gentleman 
of that Country, who was fitting by his Fire- 
fide in W.in$er, ip. which was.fo.me of the 
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Poifon-tree buring, the Smoak of which 
{welled him for ieveral Days. But he fays it 
has this Effed only on particular Perfonsj far 
his own Brother would handle and chew it, 
without any Harm ; and that by the fame 
Fire lome Perfons {hall be poifoned, and 
others not the lealt affeded. This Poifon is 
not mortal, but will go off itftlf in a fewDays, 
like the Sting of a Bee ; but the People gene¬ 
rally apply Plantain-water, or Saliad-oil and 
Cream, to the Parc affeded. 

When a Perfon is poifoned by handling of 
this Wood, in a few Hours he feels an itching 
Pain, which provokes a Scratching, which is 
follow’d by an Inflammation, and Swelling. 
Sometimes a Perfon has had hi» Legs poifoned, 
which have run with Water. Some of the 
Inhabitants of America affirm, they can 
diftinguifh this Wood by the Touch in the 
Dark, from its extreme Coldnefi, which i» 
like Ice. But what he mentions of this poe* 
fonous Quality, is applicable to the fourth Sort 
here mention’d, which by his Dc&ripcio* 
agrees with this Species. 

This Sort of Poifon-tree is not only a Na¬ 
tive of America, but grows plentifully on the 
Mountains in 'Japan , where k is caJfak Fuji No- 
Ki ; and from this Tree they extradk one Serr 
of their Varnijb or Lacca , which they ofe for 
Japanning their Ucenfils. Bet this is not their 
bed Kind of Varnifh, that being taxAtt o£ the. 
Juice of another Tree, which is alfb very poi- 
lbnons, and nearly allied to this, and from 
which fome Writers think k differs only by 
Culture. 

The Juice of this Tree k milky, when ie 
iffacs out of the wounded Part bur foen after 
it is expoftd to the Akir, it terns blade, and 
has a very ftrong fetid Scent,, and is corroding. 
For i have obferved, on cutting off a. foialt 
Branch from one of thefe Shrubs^ that the 
Blade of the Knife has been, changed black 
ia a Moment’s time, fb far aa the Joice had 
fpread over it; which I could:not geo effiwith¬ 
out grinding the Knife. 

As this Tree is very common, in Virginia, 
Carolina and New-England , it would be well 
worth the Inhabitants Trials to make chi* 
Varnifh. 

TRACHEL 1 UM, Thwmwort- 
The C baraUers are ;. 

U hath a. fumei-Jhap'd. Flower’, compofed of 
one Leaf,\ and eta into fever ai Parts, at tba 
25 opi wbofe Empalemttt afterward becomes a 
membranaceous Fruit; of tern triangular, amk 
divided,, into three. Ceils , which an full of 
finaU) Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1 . Trachelium azureum umbelliferum 
Pan- Bald. Blue- umbelliferous- Throat ware., 

3 . Trachex.i;uw umbeUijerum vioiacenm\ 
folds launiatis, Iiijh R. HI. Throatwon with 
viola-coloured* Flowers growing: ia Umbels, 
and jagged Leave* 

. 3* Trachelium-, villcfim, Jbuibus * cotifer*- 
tim ex foliorum alis nafeentibus. Inft. R Hi 
HairyThroatwort, with Elarwars growing, in 
Cinders from the: Wings of dac-Leaves. 
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4. Tra chelivm petrxum, florilus in capi- 
tulum cougejtis. Jnfi. R. H. Rock Throatwort, 
with Flowers collected in Heads. 

5. Trachelium minus Africanum, jloribus 
violaccis , per caulem fparfts. InJi.R. II. Smaller 
African Throat'.vort, with violet-coloured 
Flowers, growing thinly on the Stalks. 

6 . Trachelium Americanum , foncbi folio , 
fiore albo longijjimo. Plum. American Throat- 
wort, with a Sow»thift]e-leaf, and a very long 
white Flower. 

T he firft Sort is preferred in many curious 
Gardens for the Beauty of its Flowers, which 
continue a long time, and are fucceeded by 
new Umbels on the Tops of the younger 
Shoots, lb that the Plants continue in Beauty 
for lome Months. This Plant is fuppofed to 
be a Native of iotne of the Illands in the At - 
cbipelagOy from whence it was firft brought to 
Italy, and hath been fince fpread to many Parts 
of Europe. It is hardy in refpecl to Cold, 
provided it has a proper Situation, which 
ihould be in the Crevices of old Walls, where 
it will abide the Cold very well, when thole 
Plants which grow on warm Borders are fre* 
quently deftroyed. This Plant has propagated 
itfelf by Seeds, on the Walls of fome Gardens, 
where k has been planted, and thofe Plants 
which have grown on the Walls continue, 
when thole which were in Pots, and pre¬ 
ferred with Care, have been intkely de¬ 
ftroyed. 

The fecond Sort grows upon the Mountains 
of Brefcta, about the Mouths of Caves, be-* 
tween the hardeft Rocks, fo that it is very 
difficult to get out the Roots. 

The third Sort grows ott the Rocks info* 
▼eral Places in the Levant. 

All theft Sorts are propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fown foon after they are ripe; 
for if they are kept out of the Ground rill 
die Spring, they ftldom grow. Thefe Seeds 
ihould be Ibwn in Pots filled with freflr un*> 
dunged Earth, and placed nr* Ihariy Situation 
till the Beginning of October, when they may 
be removed into a more open* Expofimt;; 
wbem they may have as much Sun' as poffible, 
but rauft be flickered from cold: Winds. When* 
the Ced'd: is fevere,they fliould be placed under 
a Hot-bed Frame, where they may enjoy as 
much free Air as poffible in mild Weather j. 
but they muft be fcreerrcd from- hard. Frolls, 
otberwift they are frequently deftroyed. 

They may alio be propagated by Off-lets, 
or Cuttings, which may be taikctf off in the-' 
Spring or Summer Months; and Ihould! be 
planted irr Pots filled with frelh undunged Soil, 
and placed irr a lhady Situation' until they' 
have taken Root, when they may be removed! 
into a (heltered Part of the Garden;• where: 
being mix’d with other hardy Exotic Planes*, 
they will afford an agreeable Variety. 

But as theft Plants: thrive-', better on old 
Walls, (when by Accident they have arifeti 
there from Seeds) their Seeds, when ripe, 
may be {cattered on fuch Walls atf are old,, or 
where there is Earth lodged- fufficlent to re¬ 
ceive the Seed*; where the Plants will-refill 


the Cold tnuch better, and they will continue 
longer than when lown in the full Ground ; 
and when a few of the Plants are eftablilhcd 
on the Walls, they will Ihed their Seeds, fo 
that they will maintain themfelves without 
any farther Care. I have oblerved lome Plants 
of the firft Kind, which have grown from the 
Joints of a Wall, where there has not been 
the leaft Eafch to fupport them ; which have 
refilled the Cold, tho’ they have been greatly 
expofed to the Winds; lb that theft Plants 
are very proper to cover the Walls of B.uins» 
where they will have a very good Effedl. 

The fourth Sort grows on the Mountains in 
Italy , from between the Crevices of the Rocks* 
from whence it is difficult to get out the Roots. 
This may be treated in the lame manner as 
the former Sorts, and will thrive better oft 
Walls, than if fown or planted in the Earth. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, which 
was brought from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Holland, where’ it has been prel'erved in lome 
of their Curious Botanic Gardens. This Soft 
will fucceed well, if the Seeds are permitted 
to leaner on the Pots Of Eafth which are rtear 
them ; provided the Pots are placed in the 
Green-houl'e, where the Plants wifi come up 
and flower early the following Summer, and 
wifi have Time to perfedl their Seeds; whereas* 
when the Seeds ate fowil in the Spring, tho 
Plants will ncft flowef till Attgufi ; fo that', if 
the Autumn fliould prove bad, they wifi not 
produce Seed's. 

The fixth Sort grows plentifully In Jamaica, 
and feveral other Places in the warm Parts of 
America, where it grows m- moiftr Pisces by 
the Sides of Rivers. This may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ihould! be fdwA early in the 
Spring on a moderate Hot-bed > arid when th€ 
Plants are come up, they Ihould be tranfpklne¬ 
ed on' another Hot-bed, to bring tho Plants 
forward ; and then they may be treated- id thfe 
fame manner as hath been directed- for tho ted¬ 
der Sorts of Raputitium. With which Manage 
ment this Plane will thrive, and produce iM 
Flowers'; and if the Seeds are permitted to 
ftacrer; or are fown-as foon as they are ripe* if 
the Pots are kept iri the Stove, the Plants wilfc 
come up, and flourifli muoh better than thofe 
fcwtf iri the Spring'. 

TRAGACANTHA, Goats-thortf. 

Tothis Article muft’ be added ;. 

1. T raoac ANTita alter a , Boterntm forte Gkt> 
fio. J. Bi Another Goats-ahorri, with Leaves 
falling off in the Win tor. 

2. Tragacantha Alpina fetnpervherii i 
floribur purparafeentibus. InJi.R. fik Ever¬ 
green Alpine Goatb-thorin* with purpliih Flow-* 
ers. 

y. Tragacantha Ctetivrt,. folib minims* 
incams >, fiore majors albo. Govern. Gor. Goato* 
thorn of Candy , with very fmall hoary Leaves*, 
and a: latter white Flower. 

4. Tragacantha orientates- bumillbma^ 
fiore magm alb* *foum. Gortti A very loW 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with a* Ihrge- wttit* 
Flower, 
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5. Tragacantha orient alls bumillima , 
barbae Jovis folio, fourth Cor. A very low 
Eaftern Goats-thorn, with a Jupiter s-beard- 
leaf. 

6. Tragacantha orientalis bumillima , 
foliis anguftifjimis argenteis. fturn. Cor. A very 
low Eaftern Goats-thorn, with very narrow 
lilver Leaves. 

7. Tragacantha orient alis bumillima , 
fpargens, flortbus fpicatis. fourn. Cor. A very 
low fpreading Eaftern Goats thorn, with Flow¬ 
ers growing in Spikes. 

8. Tragacantha orientalis bumillima in- 
cana , flore purpurafcente. fount. Cor. A very 
low hoary Eaftern Goats- thorn, with a pur- 
plifh Flower. 

9. Tragacantha orientalis erettior , fo¬ 
liis viciee glabrts , & ramis tomentofts. fount. 
Cor. A more upright Eaftern Goats-thorn, 
with fmooth Vetch-leaves, and woolly 
Branches. 

10. Tragacantha orientalis bumilis , can- 
didtfftnta & tomentofa , flortbus in foliorttm alis 
in capitulum denfum nafccntibus. fov.rn. Cor. 
A lower very white and woolly Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with Flowers growing in thick Heads, 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

11. Tragacantha orientalis bumilis , flo¬ 
ribus luteis denfe congeftis in foliorttm alts, 
fount. Cor. A low Eaftern Goats thorn, with 
yellow Flowers thick-fet in the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

12. Tragacantha bumilior , luteis floribus. 
C. B. P. A lower Goats thorn, with yellow 
Flowers. 

13. Tragacantha orientalis^floribus luteis 
in capitulum longo pediculo donatum congeftis. 
fount. Cor. Eaftern Goats-thorn, with yellow 
Flowers gathered into a Head, on a long Foot- 
ftalk. 

14. Tragacantha orientalis •veftcaria , 
floribus purpureis in capitulum longo pediculo 
donatum congeftis. fourn. Cor. Bladder Eaftern 
Goats-thorn, with purple Flowers gathered 
into a Head, and fet on a long Foot-ftalk. 

15. Tragacantha orientalis latifolia,flore 
purpureo magtto. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Goats- 
thorn, with a large purple Flower. 

16. Tragacantha orientalis , foliis angu- 
JliJJimiSy flore purpurafcente. fourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Goats-thorn, with very narrow Leaves, and a 
purplilh Flower. 

17. Tragacantha orientalis , foliis olete , 
bumillimai floribus in capitulum congeftis. ftturn. 
Cor. A very low Eaftern Goats-thorn, with 
Olive-leaves, and Flowers gathered into a 
Head. 

18. Tragacantha orientalis , foliis olete, 
incanis & tomentofts , caule ab imo ad fummum 
florido. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Goats-thorn, with 
hoary and woolly Olive-leaves, and Flowers 
growing from the Bottom to the Top of the 
Stalks. 

19. Tragacantha orientalis^foliis incanis , 
caule ramulis tomentofts. fourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Goats-thorn, with hoary Leaves, and woolly 
Stalks and Branches. 

20. Tragacantha foliis incanis minoribus , 
mittufque villofis. Boerb. Ind. alt. Goats- 


thorn with fmaller hoary Leaves, which are 
lei's hairy. 

Moft of the Sorts here mentioned were 
difeovered by Dr. fournefort in the Levant, 
from whence he lent the Seeds of leveral Kinds 
to the Royal Garden at Paris. 

All thefe Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be (own on a Bed of frelh Earth 
in March ; and when the Plants come up, they 
Ihould be carefully kept clean from Weeds ; 
which if permitted to grow amongft the Plants, 
would foon overbear and deftroy them, while 
they are young. If the Sealbn (hould prove 
very dry, it will be of great Service to water 
the Plants now-and-then; and when they 
are large enough to tranfplant, they ihould be 
carefuHy taken up, and (bme of them planted 
in fmall Pots filled with frelh Earth, placing 
them in the Shade until they have taken Root; 
after which time they may be removed into 
an open Situation, where they may remain 
till the Latter-end of October^ when they Ihould 
be placed under a common Frame, where 
they may be (heiter’d from ftvere Froft, but 
may have free Air in mild Weather; when the 
GlaiTes Ihould not be put over them. 

The Remainder of the Plants may be planted 
on a warm dry Border, where they muft be 
(haded until they take Root; and if the Sea- 
fon Ihould continue dry, they muft be refrefii’d 
with Water, otherwife they will be in Danger; 
becaule, while they are (o young, their Roots 
will not have eftabli(hed themlelves in the 
Ground, fufficiently to nourilh them in great 
Droughts. 

Tho(e Plants which were planted in Pots, 
may be prelerved for a Year or two under 
Frames in Winter, until they have obtained 
Strength, when they may be (haken out of 
the Pots, and planted in a lean dry Soil, and a 
warm Situation, where they will very well en¬ 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Winters; but 
as they are (ometimes deftroyed by hard Win¬ 
ters, it will be proper to keep a PJant of each 
Kind in Pots, which may be (heltered in Win¬ 
ter to preferve the Species. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
Cuttings, which may be planted during the 
Summer-months, in the manner direded in 
the firft Volume, for the Sorts there enume¬ 
rated. 

The Gum Dragon which is u(ed in the Shops, 
is produced from feveral of thefe Species; tho’ 
it was only from the (econd Sort mentioned in 
the former Volume, which Dr. fournefort (aw 
it taken. 

At prefent theft Plants are rarely prelerved, 
excepting by lome Peribns who are curious 
in Botany; yet in large Gardens many of 
them deierve a Place, where, if they are 
planted on Hillocks, or the Slopes of dry 
Banks, they will have a very good Efftd,- 
efpecially as they retain their Leaves thro’ the 
Year. 

TRAGIA. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a funncl-Jbap'd Flower , confiftittg of 
one Leaf , for the moft part dividid into three 
$ Segments, 
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Segment s y but tbefe are barren 5 for the Embryo's 
are placed at a Dijlance on the fame Plant , which 
afterward becomes a tricoccous Fruit, compofed 
of three Cells , each containing one fpbertcal 
Seed. 

The Species are j 

1. Tragi a alia fcandens , urticce folio-Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle- 
leaf. 

2. Tragia fcandens, longo betonica folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing" Tragia, with a 
long Betony-leaf] 

Thefe Plants were diftovered by Father 
Plumier in America, who conftituted this Ge¬ 
nus by this Name, in Honour to Hieronymus 
Bock , a famous Botanift, who was commonly 
called Tragus. 

The fir it Sort grows plentifully in the Sa¬ 
vannahs in Jamaica , and the other warm Parts 
of America ; where it twines round whatever 
Plants or Trees it grows near, and rifes feven 
or eight Feet high, having tough woody Stems. 
The Leaves are like thofe of the common Nettle, 
and the whole Plant is covered with burning 
Spines, like thofe of the Nettle j which renders 
it very unpleafant to handle. 

The fecond Sort was found by the late Dr. 
Houftoun at Campecby, from whence he fenc 
the Seeds. 

As thefe are Plants of no Beauty, they are 
feldom preferved in this Country, except in 
iome Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Va¬ 
riety. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and muft afterwards be tranfplanted into Pots, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and treated in the fame manner as the Diofco- 
tea j with which Management they will thrive 
very well. 

TRAGOSELINUM, Burnet-faxifrage. 

The Characters are; 

Jt hath an umbellated rofe-Jhap'd Flower , 
compofed of five unequal beart-fhatfd Petals , 
which are placed circularly , and reft on the Em- 
palement; which afterward becomes a Fruit, 
compofed of two oblong freaked Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Tragoselinum majus, umbelli candidi. 
Jnfi. R. H. Greater Burnet-faxifrage, with a 
white Umbel. 

2. TragOselinum majus, umbelli rubente. 
Inft. R. H. Greater Burnet-faxifrage, with a 
red Umbel. 

5. TragOselinum alterum minus. Jnfi. R. 
H. Leffer round-leav’d Burnet-faxifrage. 

4. Tracoselinum minus. Jnfi. R- H. Small 
Burnet faxifrage. 

5. TragOselinum radice nigra, German*- 

cum. Jefiieu. German/ Burnet-faxifrage, with a 
black Root. / 

6. Tragoselinum Auftriacum , foliis pro- 
fuudijjime iucifis. Boerb. Auftrian Burnet- 
faxifrage, with Leaves very deeply cut 

7. Tragoselinum Creticum maximum vil- 
lofwn , flore albo. Totirn. Cor. The greateft 
hairy Burnst-faxifrage of Crete , with a white 
Flower. 

VoL. II. 


8 . Tragoselinum minus faxatile fatidiffi- 
mum, apii folio. Tourn. Cor. The leaft {link¬ 
ing rock Burnet-faxifrage, with a Smallage- 
leafi 

9. Tragoselinum orientate laciniatum, 
umbelli purpurafeente. Totirn. Cor. Eaftcrn 
Burnet-faxifrage, with cut Leaves, and a pur- 
piifh Umbel. 

10. Tragoselinum orientate laciniatum , 
umbelli albi. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern cut-leav’d 
Burnet-faxifrage, with a white Umbel. 

The firft Sort is directed by the College of 
Phyficians to be ul'ed in Medicine ; but many 
times the Herb-women in the Markets im- 
pofe on ignorant Perfons two Herbs for this 
one, viz. Burnet , and Meadow - faxifrage ; 
which they fell for Burnet-faxifrage , which 
are two very different Plants, and of contrary 
Qualities. This Sort grows wild on the dry 
lhady Banks in Kent, and in feveral other Parts 
of England. 

The fecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of the 
Flowers, which in this Sort are red, and in the 
other white. 

The third Sort grows wild in forae Parts of 
England , but is not fo common as the fourth, 
which is the moft common Sort in the Fields 
near London. This fourth Sort is fometimes 
brought to the Markets, and may be ufed in- 
ftead of the firft; tho’ it is much better to 
have the particular Sort ordered by the Col¬ 
lege, when it can be procured. 

All the other Sorts are Strangers in this 
Country, but are often preferved by the curi¬ 
ous Botanifts in their Gardens for Variety, and 
are all of them as hardy as the common 
Sorts. 

Theft Plant? are propagated by Seeds, 
which lhould be fown on a fhady Border of 
frelh Earth at Michaelmas ; for if they are 
fown in the Spring, they frequently mifearry, 
as do many of the umbelliferous Plants. In 
the Spring following the Plants will appear, 
when they (hould be carefully clear’d from 
Weeds; and as the Plants obtain Strength, 
they lhould be thinned where they grow too 
clofe, leaving them five or fix Inches apart. 
After this they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. The 
fecond Summer thefe Plants will flower, and 
produce Seeds; but if the Roots are not dis¬ 
turbed, they will continue feveral Years, and 
produce Seeds annually. Therefore, where 
the Plants are defigned to remain, the Seed? 
lhould be fown in Drills, at about fixteen 
Inches apart, which will allow room to 
dig the Ground between the Rows every Win¬ 
ter i whereby the Roots will be greatly en¬ 
couraged, and the Weeds will be better de- 
ftroyed. 

TRIBULUS, Caltrops. 

The Characters are j 

It hath a Flower compofed of feveral Leaves , 
which are placed circularly , ana expand in 
form of a Rofe ; out of wbofe Empalement rifes 
the Pointal , which afterward becomes a turbi• 
Z z z noted 
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noted Fruit , compofed of fever al Partly wbicb 
have thorns, collected into a Head , and having 
fe veral Cells , in wbicb are inclofed oblong Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Tribulus terreflris , ciceris folio , fruftu 
aculeato. C. B. P. Land-caltrops, with a Chich- 
leaf, and a prickly Fruit. 

2. Tribulus terreflris major Curaffavicus. 
Prod. Par. Bat. Greater Land American Cal¬ 
trops. 

3. Tribulus terreflris Americanus , fruftu 
turbinato , foliis lanuginofls. Plum. Cat. Ameri¬ 
can Land-caltrops, with a turbinated Fruit, 
and downy Leaves. 

4. Tribulus terreflris Indite orientals, fo¬ 
liis viciee fubrotundis & villofls. Inft. K. H. 
Eafl-India Land-caltrops, with roundilh and 
hairy Vetch-leaves. 

The firft Sort is a very common Weed in 
the South of France , in Spain and Italy , 
where it grows amongft Corn, and on moft 
of the arable Land, and is very troublefome 
to the Feet of Cattle j for the Fruit, being 
armed with ftrong Prickles, run into the 
Feet of the Cattle, which walk over the Land. 
This is certainly the Plant which is mentioned 
in Virgil's Georgies , under the Name of iri- 
bulus ; tho’ moft of his Commentators have 
applied it to other Plants. 

It is called in Engh/h, Caltrops , from the 
Form of the Fruit, which relembles thole In- 
ftrumentsof War that were call in the Enemies 
Way to annoy their Horfes. 

This Plant is prelerved in feveral curious 
Gardens in England , for the fake of Variety. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be 
fown in the Autumn ; for thole which are 
kept out of the Ground till Spring, commonly 
remain in the Ground a whole Year, before 
the Plants come up. Thele Seeds Ihould be 
fown on an open Bed of frelh light Earth, 
where they are defign’d to remain ; for, as it 
is an annual Plant, it doth not very well bear 
tranfplanting, unlefs it be done when the 
Plants are very young. In the Spring, 
when the Plants come up, they fhould be care¬ 
fully clear’d from Weeds ; and where they 
come up too dole, fome of the Plants Ihould 
be pulled out, to give room for the remain¬ 
ing Plants to grow. After this they will re¬ 
quire no other Culture, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. In June they will begin to 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in Augufl 
and September ; which if permitted to fcatter, 
the Plants will come up the following Spring, 
and maintain their Place, if they are not over¬ 
borne with larger Weeds. 

The Branches of this Plant trail on the 
Ground, and when the Plants are vigorous, 
will Ipread to a great Diftance from the Root; 
the Flowers come out on long Foot-ftalks from 
the Divifion of the Branches, which are fuc- 
ceeded by the Fruit. Thele, when they are 
ripe, divide into leveral Parts; lb that, if they 
are not gathered, they will foon drop off 

The other three Sorts, being Natives of hot 
Countries, and very tender, muft be fown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when 


the Plants are come up, they muft be each 
tranfplanted into a feparate Pot, filled with 
rich light Earth, and then plunged into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where they muft 
be treated in the lame manner as other tender 
Exotic Plants; being careful to bring them 
forward as early as pofflble in the Summer, 
otherwife they will not perfe& their Seeds in 
this Country. 

Thefe are all of them annual Plants, whole 
Branches trail on the Ground, in the lame 
manner as the common Sort; tho* when their 
Roots are pretty much confined in the Pots, 
they will not grow fo vigorous as when planted 
in larger Pots; but will flower and firuie much 
earlier in the Sealbn. The lecond Sort pro¬ 
duces large yellow Flowers, which, have an 
agreeable Scent. 

TRICHOMANES, Maiden-hair. 

There are three or four Varieties of this 
Plant, which grow in Europe ; but in America 
there are a great Number of Species , which 
are remarkably different from each other, as 
allb from the European Kinds. 

Thele being of the Tribe of Ferns , are lel- 
dom preferved in Gardens, but where any 
Perfon is curious to colled them. Their Roots 
Ihould be planted in moift fhady Places, elpe- 
cially the European Sorts, which commonly 
grow from between the Joints of old Walls, 
about Wells, and in other very moift fhady 
Situations. But thole Sorts which are brought 
from hot Countries, muft be planted in Pots 
filled with Rubbifh, and ftrong Earth mixed; 
and in Winter they muft be lereened from 
hard Frofts, to which if they are expofed, it 
will deftroy them. 

The common Sort in England is generally 
fold in the Markets for the true Maiden-hair^ 
which is a very different Plant, and not to 
be found in England , it being a Native of 
the South of France , and other warm Coun¬ 
tries ; but is rarely brought to England. 

TRIFOLIUM, Trefoil. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Tr 1 folium purpureum majus , foliis lon- 
gioribus & anguflioribus y floribus faturatioribus. 
Raii Syn. The greater purple Trefoil, with 
longer and narrower Leaves, and deeper co¬ 
lour’d Flowers. 

2. Tr 1 folium pratenfe folliculatum. C.B.P. 
Bladder Meadow-trefoil. 

3. Trifolium luteum lupulinum minimum. 
Mor. Hift. The leaft yellow Hop-trefoil 

4. Trifolium montanum , /pica longifflma 
rubente. C. B. P. Mountain-trefoil with a 
very long reddifh Spike. 

5. Trifolium montanum anguflifjimum fpi - 
catum. G £. P. Narrow-leava linked Tre¬ 
foil. 

6. Trifolium ftellatum. C.B.P. Rough 
ftarry-headed Trefoil. 

7. Trifolium lagopoides birfutum angufti - 
folium Hifpanicum , flore ruberrimo. Mor. Hifl. 
Hairy narrow-leav’d hares-foot Spanijb Trefoil, 
with a very red Flower. 

8 . Tri- 
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8. Tri folium JEgyptiacutn, floribtts albi- 
catitibns , foliis oblongis , i julgo Berlain. Jeffieu. 
Egyptian Trefoil, with whitilh Flowers, and 
oblong Leaves, commonly called Berfain. 

9. Tr 1 folium Creticum bituminofo fimile, 
plane iuodorum, flore purpureo. tourn. Cor. 
Trefoil of Candy refembling the bituminous 
one, but without Smell, with a purple Flower. 

10. Trifolium Creticum elegant ifflmum, 
magno flore. tourn. Cor. The molt beautiful 
Trefoil of Candy, with a large Flower. 

11. Trifolium ampliffimo folio fubrotundo 
*,villofo , flore purpurafcente. tourn. Cor. Trefoil 
with a very large roundilh hairy Leaf, and a 
purplifh Flower. 

12. Trifolium orientale altifjimum , caule 
fiftulnfo , flore albo. ‘itourn. Cor. The talleft 
.Eaftern Trefoil, with a hollow Stalk, and a 
white Flower. 

13. Tri folium orientale majus r villofiJJi- 
mum, flonbus flavefcentibus. tourn. Cor. The 
greater and more hairy Eaftern Trefoil, with 
yellowilh Flowers. 

14. Tri folium clypeatum argenteum. Alp. 
Exot. Silvery target-lhap’d Trefoil. 

15. Trifolium Apulum annuum , calyce <ve- 
ficano. Hort. Pijfl. Annual Trefoil of Apulia , 
with a bladder Empalement. 

The firft Sort here mentioned grows wild 
in Paftures in many Parts of England, and is 
cut with the Hay, as is the common Trefoil; 
from which it differs in having longer and nar¬ 
rower Leaves, and the Flowers being of a 
deeper red Colour. 

The fecond Sort grows wild in Italy, Spain , 
and the South of France ; from whence the 
Seeds have been procured by fome Perfons 
who are Lovers of Botany, who prelerve this 
Plant in their Gardens for the fake of Variety. 
This is an annual Plant; wherefore the Seeds 
fhould be fown in Autumn, where the Plants 
are to remain ; and in the Spring they muft be 
kept clear from Weeds, which is all the Cul¬ 
ture they require. In May the Plants will 
flower, and their Seeds will ripen in July. 
The Branches of this Sort trail on the Ground, 
and the Flowers are produced on Pedicles, 
from the Divifions of the fmall Branches, 
which are of a bright red Colour, and col¬ 
lected in fmall globular Heads. 

The third Sort is frequently found wild on 
barren landy Lands, in feveral Parts of Eng¬ 
land : but is not admitted into Gardens. This 
Sort has been by fome Perfons propofed to be 
cultivated for the Improvement of barren 
Land; but as it is a very fmall Plant, and 
only an Annual, it is not worth the Trial, be- 
caufe the Nonefucb will thrive on any Soil 
where this will grow, and is a much ftronger 
Plant; and if the Seeds are permitted to lcat- 
ter in the manner I have directed, will pro¬ 
duce a conftant Supply of young Plants. 

The fourth Sort grows wild in Germany , 
and feveral other Farts of Europe , but is not 
a Native of this Country. This Plant pro¬ 
duces very long Spikes of reddifh Flowers, 
which make a pretty Appearance, during the 
Time they continue in Beauty. This Plant 


is prelerved by the Curious in Botany for 
the lake of Variety; but is fcldom cultivated 
in other Gardens. 

The fifth Sort produces very narrow Leaves, 
and flender Spikes of Flowers, which are of a 
pale-red Colour, and being very fmall, make 
but an indifferent Appearance. This is not a 
Native of this Country. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in the South of 
France, in Italy and Sicily ; from whence the 
Seeds have been obtained by fome curious 
Perfons. This Sort, producing ftarry Heads 
on the Tops of the Stalks, is prelerved for 
the fake of Variety. 

The feventh Sort, producing very beautiful 
red Flowers, which make a fine Appearance, 
may be allowed a Place in fome barren 
Part of the Garden, where few better Things 
will grow ; or if the Seeds of this Kind were 
prelerved in Quantity fufficient to fow a fmall 
Field in Sight of a Houle, it would afford a 
very agreeable ProfpeCf when in Flower; and 
the Grafs is as proper Food for Cattle, as the 
common Trefoil; but this being an annual 
Plant, is not fb proper to cultivate in com¬ 
mon, becaufe it requires an annual Culture. 

The eighth Sort is cultivated in Egypt for 
feeding of their Cattle, and alfo in fome other 
Eaftern Countries. The Seeds of this Sort 
have been brought into Europe by fome Per- 
fbns who were defirous of having it culti¬ 
vated here for the fame Purpofes; but this, 
being an annual Plant alfo, is not fo propei? 
as the Clover, for the Reafons before given ; 
befides, it being a tall flender Plant, is very 
fubje& to be beaten down by hard Rains, 
which will greatly damage it- 

The tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth Sorts, are all of them annual 
Plants, which are preferved in fome curious 
Botanic Gardens, for the fake of Variety ; but 
are not cultivated for Ule. The Seeds of all 
thefe annual Trefoils (hould be fown in Au¬ 
tumn, early enough for the Plants to get 
Strength before the Froft comes on; for 
when the Seeds are (own in the Spring, they 
frequently fail; and thole Plants which arile, 
feldom grow to any Magnitude, and rarely 
perfedk their Seeds well. Some of thefe Sorts, 
which are remarkable for the Colours of their 
Flowers, are worth propagating in fmall Patches 
in Paddocks, where they will afford an agree¬ 
able Variety, if they are permitted to flower. 

The ninth and twelfth Sorts are of longer 
Continuance than the other Sorts; but thefo 
are unfit for Fodder, and only prelerved by 
fome curious Perfons in their Gardens. Thefe 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the lame 
manner as the other Sorts, and will live 
abroad in Winter, if they are planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil. The 
ninth Sort may alfo be propagated by Cut¬ 
tings, which fhould be planted on a lhady 
Border, where, if they are duly watered, 
they will loon take Root; and they may re¬ 
main in this Border till Michaelmas , when 
they fhould be planted where they are de- 
figncd to continue. 

TRIO- 
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TRIOSTEOSPERMUM, Doftor Ttnkars 
Weed, or Falfe Ipecacuana. 

The Characters are ; 

It hath a tubulous Flower confifting of one 
Leaf ,, divided into five roundtjh Segments , and 
inclofed in a five-leavd Rmpalement , having 
another Cup refling on the Embryo ; which after¬ 
ward becomes a roundifh flefhj Fruity inclofing 
three hard Seeds , which are broad at their upper 
Party and narrower at Bottom. 

We have but one Species of this Plant ; 

viz. 

Triosteospermum latiore folio i flore rutilo. 
Hort. Eltb. Broad-leav’d Triofteofpermum, 
with a reddifh Flower, commonly called Dr. 
Tinkar’j IVeedy or Falfe Ipecacuana. 

This Plant is a Native of New England , 
Virginia , and lbme other Northern Parts of 
America , where it has been frequently ufed 
as an Emetic, and is commonly called Ipeca¬ 
cuana. One of the firft Perl'ons who brought 
it into Ufe, was Dr. Finkary from whence 
many of the Inhabitants call it by the Name 
of Dr. Tinkar’s Weed. The Leaves of this 
Plant greatly relemble thofe of the true Ipe - 
cacuanay but the Roots are very different; 
and, by the mod authentic Account we have 
of the true Sort, it differs in Flower and Fruit 
from this Plant. 

It grows on low marfhy Grounds, near 
B oft on in New-England , very plentifully; 
where the Roots are taken up every Year, 
and are continued in Ufe amongft the Inha¬ 
bitants of Bofton. 

This Plant is preferved in feveral curious 
Gardens in England , and is hardy enough to 
thrive in the open Air: but it fhould be 
planted on a moift light Soil; for if it is 
on a dry Ground, there muft be Care taken 
to water the Plants conftantly in dry Wea¬ 
ther, otherwife they will not thrive. It may 
be propagated by Seeds, which fhould be fown 
on a Border of light Earth, where the morn¬ 
ing Sun only comes on it; but if thefe Seeds 
are fown in the Spring, they will remain in 
the Ground a whole Year, before the Plants 
will come up: fo that during this Time the 
Border muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and the following Spring, when the , 
Plants appear, they fhould be duly watered 
in dry Weather, which will greatly promote 
the Growth of the Plants. They muft alfo be 
conftantly kept clean from Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongft them, will foon 
overbear the Plants while they are young; 
and either quite deftroy the Plants, or fo 
much weaken them, that they will not reco¬ 
ver it a long time. 

The Plants may remain in this Seed-border, 
until the Michaelmas following, when they 
fhould be carefully taken up, and tranfplanted 
where they are defigned to remain. Some of 
them fhould be planted in Pots, that they 
may be fheltered in Winter, left thofe which 
are in the full Ground fhould be deftroyed 
by fevere Froft. 

This Plant may be alfo propagated by part¬ 
ing cf the Roct>. The beft Seafon for this 


Work is in the Spring, juft before the Plants 
begin to fhoot, which is commonly about the 
Middle or Latter-end of March: but in doing 
of this, the Roots muft not be parted too 
(mail; for that will prevent their flowering 
ftrong. This Plant ufually grows about two 
Feet high, and the Flowers come out from 
the Wings of the Leaves, which being fmall, 
make no great Figure in a Garden. However, 
a few of the Plants may be allow’d a Place in 
fome moift Wildernefs Quarters, where they 
are not too much over-fhaded by Trees; 
where they will thrive, and add to the 
Variety. 

This Plant perfe&s its Seeds in this Country 
every Year; which if fown in Autumn as 
foon as they are ripe, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring ; by which means a 
whole Year will be faved. Thefe feedling 
Plants will not flower until the third Year; 
and then they feldom grow fb ftrong as the 
older Plants. 

TRITICUM, Wheat. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Trtticum rufum bexafiyebon. C. B. P. 
Six-row’d Wheat. 

2. Triticum femine oblongo. C B. P. Long- 
grain’d Wheat. 

3. Triticum arijlis longioribusj fpica alba. 
C. B. P. White-ear’d Wheat, with long 
Awns. 

The firft of thefe Sorts of Wheat is not 
very common in England at prefent. This 
has fix Rows of Grains to each Ear or Spike; 
but the Spikes are not fb Jong as in fome of 
the other Sorts: but it is very much efteem’d 
for the Goodnefs of the Grain in Savoy , where 
it is chiefly cultivated. 

The fecond Sort I have obferved in fome 
Parts of Kenty where it is by fome Farmers 
cultivated. This produces a longer Grain 
than moft other Sorts, but is not fb full; and 
having more Chaff, is not fo much efteem’d 
as fome other Sorts. 

The third Sort is frequently cultivated in 
moft Parts of England , and is efteemed a 
very hardy Sort of Corn. The Awns of this 
Sort are as long as thofe of Kie ; fb that by 
unskilful Ptrfons it is frequently taken for it, 
while it is (landing on the Field. 

Of all the Sorts of Wheat now cultivated 
in this Country, the Cone Wheat is chiefly 
preferr’d, as being a larger Ear, and a fuller 
Grain, than any other Sort. But the Seeds of 
thefe Corns fhould be annually changed; for 
if they are fown on the lame Farm, where 
they are faved for fome Years, they will 
not fucceed fo well as when the Seed is brought 
from a diftant Country; nay, it is a much 
better Method to procure the Seeds from Si¬ 
cily ^ or fome other Corn Country, than to fow 
Englifb Seeds. The Husbandmen in the Low 
Countries annually procure their Seed Wheat 
from Stcily , or the lflands of the Archipelago ; 
which they find thrives much better, and 
produces a finer Grain, and is alfo not fo 
liable to Smut, as the Corn of their own 
laving. 
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TRIUMFETTA. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a Flower confifting of feveral Petals , 
which are placed circularly, and expand in 
form of a Rofe: from wbo/e Empalement arifes 
the Pointal , which afterward becomes a hard 
fpberical burry Fruity inclofing four angular 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

x. Triumfetta fruClu ecbinato racemofo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Triumfetta with a burry 
branching Fruit. 

2. Triumfetta fruClu ecbinato racemofo , 
minor. Millar. Smaller Triumfetta, with a 
burry branching Fruit. 

The firft of theSe Plants is very common 
in the island of Jamaica , and feveral other 
Farts of America ; but the fecond Sort is more 
rare, being found in but few Places. The Seeds 
of this Kind were lent to England by Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Millar , who discovered the Plant on the 
North Side of the island of Jamaica. 

Both thefe being very tender Plants, mult 
be preferved in the warmeft Stoves, otherwife 
they will not live thro’ the Winter in this Coun¬ 
try. They are propagated by Seeds, which 
mult be Sown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are come up, 
they Should be each transplanted into a Sepa¬ 
rate Pot filled with light freSh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and (haded from the Sun until 
they have taken new Root ; after which time 
they mull be treated in the fame manner as 
hath been dire&ed for other tender Exotic 
Plants. During the Summer-SeaSon the Plants 
may remain in this Hot-bed, but in Autumn 
they muft be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark bed, observing to wa¬ 
ter them frequently ; tho’ in very cold Weather 
it mud not be given to them in large Quanti¬ 
ties. If the Plants live thro’ the Winter, they 
•will flower the following June , and will ripen 
their Seeds in September ; but the Plants may 
be continued two or three Years, provided they 
are carefully managed. 

The Flowers of thefe Plants are Small, and 
of a yellow Colour, Somewhat like thofe of 
Agrimony; for which the Plant has been by 
fome ranged under that Genus. Thefe Flowers 
are produced in Branches at the Extremity of 
the Shoots; but as they are not very beautiful, 
they are Seldom prelerved, except in fuch Gar¬ 
dens, where Variety is chiefly intended. 

The firft of thefe Sorts rifes to the Height 
of Six or Seven Feet, and the Stem becomes 
woody. Toward the Top it divides into feveral 
Branches, each of which produces a Spike or 
Bunch of Flowers. The Leaves of this Sort 
are pretty lafge, and Shap’d like thole of the 
larger Malvinda. 

The fecond Sort feldoro rifes more than 
three Feet high, and has fmaller Leaves than 
the firft.' The Stem of this Sort is woody, 
but it doth not branch So much as the former, 
and is in every refpeft a much left Plant than 
that. 

Vox.. II. 


TURNERA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a funncl-Jhaped Flower , confifting of 
five Leaves, which are fafiened to the Calyx , 
which is monopet alous, and divided into five 
Parts at the Fop : under the Flower-cup there 
are two Leaves , which join at the Bottom, and 
furround the Cup : from the Centre of the Flowerr 
cup arifes the Point al, which is divided into 
three Parts to the Bottom , and furrounded by 
five Stamina. This Pointal afterward becomes 
an almoft fpberical Fruit, which is divided into 
three Parts, and filled with roundijh Seeds , 
which are fafiened to the Placenta by fender 
Threads. 

The Species are ; 

1. Turnera frutefeens ulmifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. 75. Shrubby Turnera, with an 
Elm-leaf. 

2. Turnera frutefeens , folio longiore & 
mucronato. Shrubby Turnera, with a longer 
pointed Leaf. 

Both theie Plants are Natives of the warm 
Parts of America. The firft Species was found 
by Father Plunder in Martinico , who gave it 
the Name of Turnera, from Dr. Turner, a fa¬ 
mous Engltjb PhySician, who lived in Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, and wrote a Herbal, in 
which he has chiefly figured and deferibed the 
ufeful Plants. 

The other Species was discovered By Sir 
Hans Sloane, Baronet, who has figured it in 
his Natural Hifiory of Jamaica, under the fol¬ 
lowing Name; Ciftus urticee folio, fiore luteo, 
vafeulis trigonis. But both theie Sorts were 
observed by my late Friend Dr. William Houf- 
toun, in feveral Parts of America. TheSe grow 
to the Height of five or fix Feet, and may bis 
trained into regular Shrubs: they both produce 
yellow Flowers, which come out at the Foot- 
ftalks of the Leaves, and are continued for at 
lead nine Months, which renders them worthy 
of a Place in the Stove. 

They may eafily be propagated, by lowing 
their Seeds on a Hot-bed early in the Spring j 
and when the Plants are come up two Inches 
high, they mull be tranfplanted into Small 
Pots, and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to water and Shade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which time they 
mud be treated as hath been directed for the 
Guava's ; to which the Reader is defired to 
turn, to avoid Repetition. The Seeds of theie 
Plants will often fall into the Pots which are 
placed near them in the Stove; which will 
grow, and Soon furnilh Plants enough, after a 
Perlon is once polfelfed of them. Theie Plants 
are too tender to live in the open Air in Eng¬ 
land ; therefore muft be placed in the Bark-bed 
in the Stove, where, during the Winter-lea- 
lon, they muft be kept warm, and frequently 
watered; but in' the Summer-fealon they 
muft have a great Share of Air, otherwise 
they will draw up tender, and not produce 
many Flowers. 

When the Plants are grown pretty large, 
they may be treated more hardily, by placing 
A a a a them 
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them in & dry Stovfe; where, if they are 
kept in a moderate Degree of Heat, they will 
thrive and flower very well. Thole who 
would fave the Seeds of thefe Plants, muft 
watch them carefully, because, when they are 
ripe, they foon leaner, if they are not ga¬ 
thered. 


v A 

ALERIANA, Valerian. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

i. Valeriana Alpine, foliis integris , radice 
repent*, inodora. Raii Htft • Alpine Valerian, 
with undivided Leaves, and a creeping Root, 
without Smell 

а. Valeriana Alpinaprint*. C. B. P. Tim 
firft Alpine Valerian of Cajpar Baubin. 

%. Valeriana Aiptna altera. C.B.P. 
Another Alpine Valerias of Cafpar Raubm. 

4. Valeriana Alpina, fcropbularice folio. 
C 3 . p. Alpine Valerian, with a Figwort- 
leaf. 

<. Valeriana montana, fub rot undo folio. 
C. ft P. Mountain Valerian, with a roundifti 
Leaf. 

б. Valcriana Afpwa,jutrdo Celtic# fiailis. 
Q B.P. Alpine Valerian, refembiing the Cel¬ 
tic Spikenard. 

*j. Valeriana Cretica, ftlipcstduke radice. 
Juft. ft. H. Candy Valerian, with a Drop- 

WOTt-FGQt. 

8. Valeriana Celtica. {Oft- ft. H. Celtic 
Valerian, or Spikenard. 

9. Valeriana marina anguftiftlia, five 
minor alba- Mer.Hift. Nanow-leav ’4 or idulkr 
white Sea Valerian. 

la. Valeriana Alpina manor. C B. P. 
Smaller Alpine Valerian. 

zx. Valeriana tuberofa imperati. tfourn. 
Cor. Tuberofe-rooted Valerian of bxperatus. 

($. Valeriana arientatis anguftifolia, fio- 
fibm radice Valeriana barteufis. faurn. Cor. 
Uartow-leav’d Eaftern Valerian, with the Flow¬ 
ers and Root of the garden Valerian. 

S|. Valeriana vrifataiis , eiliaria folio , 
aWo. fount- Cor. Eaftern Valerian, with 
g Sauce-alone-leaf, and a white Flower. 

14.. Valeriana eeietttalis, fifymbrii Mat- 
fbioli folio. Tourtt. Car. ft aft earn Valerian, with 
a Water-crefs-kaf. 

if. Valeriana ordentalis minima, flora 
bucQpbmou fount, (hr. The leaft Eaftern Va¬ 
lerian, with a whittfh iflower. 

16. Valeriana maxima Pyrenaica, caca- 
lia folia. D. Wagon. Juft. ft. H. The greateft 
Pyrenean Valerian, with a ftrange Coltsfoot- 

17. Valeriana foliis aak'ttnapa. C. B. P. 
Valerian with .Leaves like thole of the Scar- 
thiftle. 

18. Valeriana Lufitavka annua latifolia 
laciniata. Inft. ft. tL Broad/jagged-loav’d an 
wvai Valerian of Portugal. 
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19. Valeriana bumilis Americana , folio 
rctundo fubtus argenteo. Plum. Dwarf Ameri¬ 
can Valerian, with a ronnd Leaf white under¬ 
neath. 

The firft, fecond, third, fourth, Hath and 
tenth Sorts, grow on the Alps, from whence 
they have been procured by fome curious Bo- 
tanifts, and are preferved in their Gardens for 
Variety. Thefe are abiding Plants, which 
may be propagated by parting of their Roots. 
The beft Time to remove thefe Plants, and 
part their Roots, is foon after Michaelmas. 
when their Leaves decay, that they may have 
good Rooting in die Ground before the dnr 
Weather comes on in the Spring j otberwife 
they will not flower ftnmg the following Sum¬ 
mer. All thefe Sort* fhould be planted on a 
fhong loamy Soil, And hi a fhady Situation $ 
where they wifi thrive much better than on a 
light Earth, and in an open Situation, In which 
they will not live, unlels they are duly watered 
in dry Weather. 

The fifth Sort has been found on the Moun¬ 
tains in the North of England j but is very 
common in feveral Parts of Germany , as alio 
on the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains. 

The feventhSort grows in feveral Iflands of 
the Archipelago , and alfb in Liguria: it I* 
chiefly found on Hills and Mountains which 
are snoift. The Roots of this Sort are as large 
as fmall Walnuts, which hang from Dugs after 
the manner of Dropwort. Thefe Roots, when 
broiled, emit a Smell very like Spikenard. 

The eighth Sort is the true Spikenard, which 

is ufed in Medicine. This grows in great Plenty 
amongft the M06, on die Tops of the Alp*% 
where the Snow lies a great Part of the Year. 
Thefe Roots are taken up for Ufe in Auguft, 
when the Leaves decay, at which time they 
have die ftrongeft Scent. 

The eleventh Sort has a Wo knobbed Roots, 
about as large as Walnuts, which have a Scent 
feme what like Spikenard. This Sort has Leave? 
like thofe of the finall Valerian, and the Flower? 
referable thole of the great garden Sort, which 
grow about two Feet high. 

All thefe Sorts are very hardy Plants in re- 
fpe& to Cold j but they will not live in a dry 
light Soil, and an open Situation: therefore 
whoever is inclinable to cultivate them, fhould 
plant them on a moift loamy Soil, on a North 
Border, whore they may be mtirely forceps 
from the Sun; and in very dry Weather they 
muft be conftantly watered, otberwife they 
will not thrive. Thefe Sorts with knobby Roots 
feould not be often tranfplanted: if they are re¬ 
moved every third Year, it will be often enough: 
but then the Ground between the Roots fhould 
be every Spring gently dug to loofen it, being 
careful not to cut or wpife the Roots. Theft 
Plante ufeaHy flower in June, but they feldp» 
produce good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is not very common in thft 
EngLJb Gardens at prefent. This only differ* 
from the garden Valerian with white Flowers, 
in having narrow Leaves; therefore may be pro¬ 
pagated in the fame manner as hath been di¬ 
rected in the former Volume of the Dictionary, 
for the red and white garden Valerian. It will 

alio 
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aXo propagate itfelf by Seeds, if they are per¬ 
mitted to fcatter in a fliady Situation, where 
the Plants will come up without any Care, and 
may be tranfplanted into large Borders, where 
they will make an agreeable Variety, and con¬ 
tinue a long time in dower. 

The twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth Sorts, were difcovered by Dr. bourne- 
fort in the Levant, from whence their Seeds 
were lent to Paris. Thefe are alfo hardy Plants, 
which will live in the open Air, and (hould 
have a (hady Situation, and be planted on a 
moift light Soil. 

The fifteenth Sort is a Native of the Pyre¬ 
nean Mountains; but is prefcrved in the Gar¬ 
dens of the Curious in Botany, for the lake of 
Variety. This being a biennial Plant, muft be 
permitted to fcatter its Seeds, for a Supply of 
young Plants. This Plant (hould have a moift 
Soil, and a (hady Situationj where it will 
thrive, and produce good Seeds; but if the 
Seeds are not Iowa in Autumn, they ftldom 
grow } lo that when they fcatter themfclves, 
they generally grow better, than when they are 
lown by Hand. This Sort riles three Feet 
high, and has very broad Leaves; but the 
Flowers, being final], make no great Appear¬ 
ance j and when their Seeds are ripe, the Plants 
loon after perifh. 

The fcventeenth and eighteenth Sorts are 
annual Plants, which,' if once introduced into 
a Garden, will fcatter their Seeds, and main¬ 
tain their Situation. The Seeds of chefc Kinds 
will dilperle themfclves to a great Diftance 
by the Help of the Down which adheres to 
them; and often grow on Walts and Buildings, 
where they are ftunted and (mail; but will 
flower and fced, whereby they will become 
errant Weeds; notwithftanding they decay as 
loon as their Seeds are ripe. Thefe two Sorts 
will grow on any Soil, or in any Situation; 
but they will thrive beft on a moift Soil, and 
In a (hady Situation. Their Seeds muft be 
lown in Autumn, other-wife they fcjdom filt¬ 
ered. 

The nineteenth Sort, being a Native of the 
warm Parts of America, is a tender Plant, and 
very rare in Europe j for the Seeds will not 

S ow, when kept long out of the Ground j but 
ould be fown in Tub* of Barth abroad $ and 
when the Plants are come up, they may be 
brought over to England. This Sort muft be 
prefcrved in a Stove; for it is too tender to live 
in the open Air in this Country. In Summer 
this Plant (hould have a large Share of free 
Air, by opening the Glstfes of the Stove in 
warm Weather; and muft be frequently wa¬ 
tered $ for k naturally grows on low marihy 
Places, and requires a targe Share of Water in 
hoc Weather; but in Winter it muft be kept 
warm, and have but little Water in very cold 
Weather. 

VALERIANELLA, Corn-fallad, or 
Larabs-lettuce. 

To this Article muft be added; 
i. Valerianella femme umbilicato nudo 
rotunda >. Mot. Umb. Corn-fallad with a round 
naked umbilicated Seed. 
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2. Valerianella femine umbilicato undo 
oblongo. Mor.Umb. Corn-fallad with an ob¬ 
long naked umbilicated Seed. 

3. Valerianella femine umbilicato bir- 
futo tnajore. Mor. Umb. Corn-fallad with a 
larger hairy umbilicated Seed. 

4. Valerianella femine umbilicato bir- 
futo minore. Mor. Umb. Corn-fallad with a 
fmaller hairy umbilicated Seed. 

$. Valerianella Cretica , fruSlu vefica- 
rie. bourn. Cor. Candy Corn-fallad, with a 
bladder’d Fruit. 

6. Valerianella cornucopioides cchinata. 
Itifi. R. H. Prickly Corn-fallad, refembling a 
Helmet. 

7. Valerianella orientalis, frublu parvo 
comiculato. bourn. Cor. Eaftcrn Corn-iallad, 
with a fmall horned Fruit. 

The four firft Sorts are Varieties of the 
common Corn-fallad, which are prefcrved in 
fome curious Botanic Gardens for the fake of 
Variety. Thefe are all very hardy Plants, 
which, if permitted to fcatter their Seeds, will 
come up in almoft any Soil or Situation, and. 
require no other Care but to keep them clear 
from Weeds. When they are not permitted 
to fcatter their Seeds, they (hould be (own in 
Autumn ; otherwife the Seeds will often lie in 
the Ground till the following Autumn, before 
they grow. 

The fifth and fcventh Sorts were difcovered 
by Dr. bournefort in the Levant, from whence 
he fent their Seeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris ; which have fince been communicated to 
many curious Perfons in England. Thefc are 
very hardy Plants, which may be propagated 
by Seeds, in the fame manner as the other 
Sorts; and if they are permitted to fcatter their 
Seeds, will come up, and require no other Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

The fi*th Sort produces Tufts of red Flow¬ 
ers, which are (haped like a Helmet, and 
make a pretty Appearance, when blown. 
This is alfo a hardy Plant, and may be pro¬ 
pagated in the fame manner as the other 
Sara. 

VANILLA. 

The Chatafttrs are; 

k bath an anomalous Flower t confijliug of fin 
Leaves , five of which are placed in a circular 
Order , and the other, which occupies the Middle, 
is concave. S ’'be Empalement afterward becomes 
a homed feft fiejby Fruit , filled with very fmall 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Vanilla flore viridi & alfo, fruflu m- 
grefeente. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanitja with a 
green and white Flower, and a blackilh Fruit. 

2. Vanilla flore violaeeo, fruefu breviers 
rubro. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a violet- 
coloured Flower, and a fhort red Fruit. 

3. Wflore albo, fru(lubrevier* coral- 
lino. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla with a white 
Flower, and a ftort coralline Fruit. 

The Fruit of thefc Plants is called by the 
Spaniards in America, Vanilla, or Vmello, and 
is much ufed by them to (cent their Chocolate. 
It is tbe firft Species here mentioned, which is 

chiefly 
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chiefly efteemed. This grows plentifully in 
the bay of Cat//fee by, in the Hefi-h.des ; where 
they are uiuhly io!d for about 'I hree-pence 
each Fruit* Lugl/fiJ Money. 

The other two Sorts are found in feveral 
Parts of America , where they always grow in 
low m irlhy Places under Trees, and faften 
themlelves to the Trunks of the Trees, and 
are thereby fupported. 1 he Fruit of thele 
Kinds are rarely uled, being of little Value; 
but the other Sort is often brought into Europe, 
and Ibid by the Druggifts. 

The Method of gathering and preparing of 
this Fruit for Uie is little known to the Euro¬ 
peans , being manufactured by the Indians , 
who left it very cheap to the Spaniards. How¬ 
ever, I (hall lubjoin an Account which I re¬ 
ceived from an intelligent Perion, who had re- 
fided in th eSpamJb // cf-Indies for fome time ; 
but iliall firft deicribe the Plant, with its Man¬ 
ner of Growth, and how it may be propagated 
in the warm Parts of America. 

The PI. nt which produces the Fruit called 
Vanilla cr bauilla , by the Spaniards , hath a 
trailing Stem, fomewhat like common Ivy, 
which fiftens itlelf to whatever Tree grows 
near it, by lmall Fibres, which are produced at 
every Joint, which faften to the Bark of the 
Tree, and by which the Plants are often nou- 
riftied, when they are cut or broken off from 
the Root a confiderable Height from the 
Ground, in like manner as the Ivy is often 
feen in England. The Leaves are as large as 
thofe of the common Laurel, but are not quite 
fb thick: (thele are produced alternately at 
every Joint, which are fix or leven Inches 
alunder) and are of a lively green Colour on 
the upper Side, but are of a paler Green un¬ 
derneath The Stems of thele Plants (hoot 
into many Branches, which faften themlelves 
alio to the Branches of the Trees; by which 
means they rile to the Height of eighteen or 
twenty Feet, and fpread quite over fome of 
the fmaller Trees, to which they are joined. 
The Flowers are of a greenifh-yellow Colour, 
mixed with White ; which, when fallen, are 
fucceeded by the Fruit, which are fix or feven 
Inches long. 

This Sort, which is manufactured, grows not 
only in the Bay of Campecby , but alio at Car- 
tbagena , at the Caraccas , Honduras , Darien 
and Cayan ; at all which Places, the Fruit are 
gathered and preferved : but is rarely found in 
any of the Englijb Settlements in America at 
prefent, tho’ it might be eafily carried thither 
and propagated ; for the Shoots of thele Plants, 
being full of Juice, may be eafily tranfported, 
becaufe they will continue freih out of the 
Ground for feveral Months. I had lome 
Branches of this Plant, which were gathered 
by Mr. Robert Millar at Campecby , and fent 
over between Papers by way of Sample: thele 
had been at leaft four Months gathered, when 
I received them; and upon opening of the 
Papers, I found the Leaves rotten, with the 
Moifture contained in them, and the Paper 
was alio perilhed with it; but the Stems ap¬ 
pear’d freih: upon which I planted fome of 


them in fmall Pots, and plunged them into a 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; where they ioon 
put out Leaves, and lent forth Roots from 
their Joints. But as thefe Plants naturally 
faften themfelves to the Stems of the Trees, 
it is with great Difficulty they are kept 
alive, when they have not this Affiftance: 
thertfore whoever would prelerve any of 
thefe Plants in Europe , Ihould plant them in 
T ubs of Earth, near the Stem of fome vigo¬ 
rous American Tree, which requires a Stove, 
and can bear a great deal of Water; becaufe 
the Vanilla’s mull be plentifully watered in 
the Summer-feafon, otherwife they will not 
thrive. They mull alfo be lhaded from the 
Sun by Trees; fo that if thefe are planted 
at the Foot of the Hernandia , or Jack-in-a-Bos r, 
whole Leaves arc very large, and afford a good 
Shade, they will fucceed better, than when they 
are expoltd in Angle Pots alone; and as thefe 
Plants require the fame Degree of Heat in 
Winter, they will agree well together. 

\\ hen thele Plants are defigned for Propa¬ 
gation in the warm Parts of America , there is 
nothing more required, than to make Cuttings 
of about three or four Joints in Length, which 
Ihould be planted dole to the Stems of Trees, 
in low marlhy Places; and to keep down other 
troublelome Plants, which if permitted to 
grow about the Cuttings before they are well 
rooted, would overbear and deftroy them: 
but after they are eftablilhed,and have fatten¬ 
ed their Shoots to the Stems of the Trees, they 
are not in much Danger of being injured by 
neighbouring Plants; tho’, when the Ground 
is kept clear from Weeds, the Plants will be 
much better nourilhed. 

Thefe Plants do not produce Flowers until 
they are grown flrong, fo that the Inhabitants 
affirm, that it is fix or feven Years from the 
Planting to the Time of their bearing Fruit. 
But when they begin to flower and fruit, they 
continue for feveral Years bearing, and this 
without any Culture; and as it is a Commo¬ 
dity which bears a good Price, it is well 
worth Cultivating in feveral of the Englijb 
Settlements, efpecially as they will grow in moift 
woody Places, where the Land is not clear’d 
from Timber. 

The Method ufed to prepare the Fruit, is, 
when it turns of a yellow Colour, and begins 
to open, to gather it, and lay it in fmall Heaps 
to ferment two or three Days, in the fame 
manner as is pra&ifed for the Cocoa or Choco¬ 
late Pods. Then they fpread them in the Sun 
to dry, and when they are about half dried, 
they flat them with their Hands, and after¬ 
wards rub them over with the Oil of Palma 
Cbrifti , or of the Cocoa : then they expofe 
them to the Sun again to dry, and afterward 
they rub them over with Oil a fecond time; 
then they put them in fmall Bundles, covering 
them with the Leaves of the Indian Reed to 
prelerve them. 

Thefe Plants produce but one Crop of Fruit 
in a Year, which is commonly ripe in May , 
fit for gathering; for they do not let them 
remain on the Plants to be perfectly mature, 
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becaufe then they are not fo fit for Ufe ; but 
when they are about half changed yellow, they 
efteem them better for keeping, than when 
they are changed to a dark-brown Colour; at 
which time the Fruit fplits, and (hews a great 
Quantity of finall Seeds, which are inclofed 
within it. While the Fruit is green, it aflbrds 
no remarkable Scent; but as it ripens, it emits 
a mod grateful aromatic Odour. When the 
Fruit begins to open, the Birds attack them, 
and devour all the Seeds very greedily, but do 
not eat any other Part of the Fruit. 

The Fruit which are brought to Europe , 
are of a dark-brown Colour, about fix Inches 
long, and fcarce an Inch broad ; are wrinkled 
on the Outfide, and full of a vaft Number of 
black Seeds like Grains of Sand, of a pleafant 
Smell, like Balfam of Peru. 

This Fruit is only ufed in England, as an 
Ingredient in Chocolate, to which it gives a 
pleafant Flavour. But the Spanijh Phyficians 
in America ule it in Medicine, and efteem it 
grateful to the Stomach and Brain, for expel¬ 
ling of Wind, to provoke Urine, to refift Poifon, 
and cure the Bite of venomous Animals. 

As this Plant is fo eafily propagated by 
Cuttings, it is very ftrange, that the Inhabi¬ 
tants of America fhould negleft to cultivate 
it, efpecially as it is an Ingredient in Choco¬ 
late, which is fo much drank all over America ; 
but as the Englifh have in'a manner quite 
negle&ed the Culture of the Cocoa, it is no 
wonder they (houid negled this; fince the 
former was cultivated in great Plenty by the 
Spaniards in Jamaica, while that Ifland re¬ 
mained in their Poffeffion; fo that the Englijh 
had an Example before them, if they would 
have followed it: whereas the Vanilla was not 
found growing there; and therefore it is not 
to be fuppofed, that the Perfons who were fo 
indolent, as to quit the Culture of many va¬ 
luable Plants then growing on the Spot, fhould 
be at the Trouble of introducing any new 
Plants. 

VERBASCUM, Mullein. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Verbascum fiemina, flore luteo magno. 
C. B. P. Female Mullein, with a large ydlow 
Flower. 

2. Verbascum anguftifolium ramofum, flore 
aureo, folio traffiore. J. B. Branching narrow- 
leav’d Mullein, with a golden Flower, and a 
thicker Leaf. 

3. Verb as cum foliis viridibus, annuum,flo- 
ribus luteis. H. L. Annual Mullein, with green 
Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 

4. Verbascum nigrum Diofcoridis. Lob. 
Icon. Black Mullein of Diafcorides. 

j. Verbascum Alpinum perenne nigrum , 
flore albo, ftaminibus purpureis. H. R. Par. 
Black perennial Mullein of the Alps , with a 
white Flower, and purple Chives. 

6. Verbascum ramofum, floribus albis par¬ 
vis. Mor. H. R. Blcefi Branching Mullein, with 
final 1 white Flowers. 

7. Verbascum Creticum fpinofum finite- 
feens. fount. Cor. Shrubby and thorny Mul¬ 
lein of Crete. 
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8. Verbascum Gretcum firuticofum, folio 
finuato candidijjimo. fourth Cor. Shrubby Mul¬ 
lein of Greece, with a very white indented 
Leaf. 

9. Verbascum orientate maximum candidif- 
fimum , rands candelabrum amulantibus. fourn. 
Cor. The greateft and whiteft Eaftern Mullein, 
with Branches refembling a Candleftick. 

10. Verbascum orientate, conyzcefolio,flore 
micante, e ferrugineo ad aureum colorem ver- 
gente. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Mullein, with a 
Fiea-bane-leaf, and a fhining Flower, from an 
iron inclining to a gold Colour. 

11. Verbascum orientate, betonicce folio , 
flore magno. fourth Cor. Eaftern Mullein, 
with a Bctony-leaf, and a larger Flower. 

12 Verbascum orientate, angitjlo oblongo 
folio, fount. Cor. Eaftern Mullein, with an 
oblong and narrow Leaf. 

13. Verbascum orientate, foliis fubretundis 
candidijjimis. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Mullein, 
with roundifh white Leaves. 

The fix firft-mentioned Sorts are very hardy 
Plants, which grow wild in fcveral Parts of 
Europe ; but are preferved in the Gardens of 
curious Botanifts for the fake of Variety. 

The feventh Sort grows in the Ifland of 
Crete in the Archipelago, where it rifes to the 
Height of three Feet, having a woody Stem ; 
and divides into many Branches, which are 
armed with Thorns towards their Extremities. 
The Leaves are oblong, narrow, and finuated 
like thole of the IVtUl Rocket, but are very 
white and woolly. The Flowers are produced 
near the Extremity of the Branches, which 
are of a yellow Colour, refembling thole of 
the Wall-flower ; from whence fome Authors 
have named it Leucoium fpinofum, i. e. prickly 
Gilliflower. 

The eighth Sort is very like*the feventh, 
which is delcribed in the former Volume of 
the Gardeners Dili ionary ; but Dr. foumefort » 
who found this in the Archipelago, thinks it to 
be different, becaufe it has not degenerated 
in the Royal Garden at Paris, as the other 
Sort commonly will do, when it has been 
cultivated two or three Years in a Garden. 
This Sort feldom continues longer than two 
or three Years before the Roots perifh. 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth and 
thirteenth Sorts, were difeovered by Dr. fourne - 
fort in the Levant ; from whence he lent their 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. All thefe 
Sorts are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
Air in England, provided they are fbwn on 
dry undunged Soil; for when they grow on a 
moift Soil, their Roots are fubjeil to rot in the 
Winter; and if the Ground is enriched with 
Dung, it caufes the Plants to grow fo rank in 
Autumn, that they are in Danger of being 
deftroyed by hard Froft. 

All thefe Plants are propagated by Seeds, 
which fhould be fown on a Bed of light frefh 
Earth, in an open Situation. The beft Time 
to fow thefe Seeds, is in Autumn, loon after 
they are ripe; when they will more certainly 
grow, than if they are fown in the Spring; 
and when they are fown early in the Autumn, 
the Plants will flower the following Summer, 
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by which there will be a Year laved. Thefe 
Seeds (hould be Town in Drills, which {hould 
be made about eighteen Inches afunder, be- 
caufe it will be proper to Jet (bme of the 
Plants remain to flower in the Seed-bed, where 
they will grow much ftronger than thole which 
are tranfplanted; when the Plants come up, 
theylhould be kept clean from Weeds; and 
about Michaelmas fome of the Plants (hould 
be carefully drawn out, where they grow too 
dole together, which may be tranfplanted out 
into a Nurfery-bed to get Strength; and after¬ 
ward they may be removed and planted about 
in Wildernefi Quarters; where (if they are 
not too much over-lhaded by Trees) they will 
thrive and flower very well, and make an 
agreeable Variety. Thole Plants which are 
left in the Seed-beds to flower, (hould be 
fingled out to a Foot or more Diftance in the 
Rows; otherwife they will not have room to 
fpread. 

There are very few of the Mulleins which 
are planted in Gardens for Ornament; becaufe 
feveral of the Sorts grow wild in England , for 
which Realon many Plants are rejected, and 
meaner Sorts are cultivated, becaule they are 
more rare; but in large Gardens, where there 
are many Wildernefs Quarters, thele Plants 
are very proper Furniture, becaufe they re¬ 
quire very little Care to cultivate them, and 
they continue a long time in Flower; and tho’ 
they do not make fb fine an Appearance as 
fome other Plants, yet for the agreeable 
Scent of their Flowers, which relemble the 
Violets, they delerve a Place much better 
than many other Plants which are cultivated 
in Gardens. 

The feventh Sort being tenderer than any 
of the others, fome of the Plants (hould be 
planted in Pots, filled with fre(h light Earth,, 
that they may be (heltered under a Hot-bed 
Frame in Winter, where they (hould -have as 
much free Air as poflible in mild Weather, 
and covered' only in very hard Froft. The 
other Plants may be planted on a dry Soil in 
a warm Situation, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very well. 

VERBENA, Vervain. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Verbena tenuifolia. C. B. P. Narrow- 
lea v’d Vervain. 

2. Verbena urticee folio longiore ferrato. 
Houft. American Vervain, with a longer fa wed 
Nettle-leaf. 

3. Verbena Bonarienfis altijjima , laven- 
duke Canarienfis [pica multiplies. Hort. Eltb. 
The tailed: Vervain of Buenos Ayres , with 
many Spikes refembling the Canary La¬ 
vender. 

4. V erben a Carolinienfis, meliffee folio afpero. 
Hort. Eltb. Carolina Vervain, with a rough 
Balm-leaf. 

5. Verbena Mexicana,tracbeliifoliorfruftu 
aparines. Hort. Eltb. Mexican Vervain, with - 
a Throat wort-leaf, and a Fruit likeGoofe- 
grafs. 

The firft Sort here mentioned is equally 
as hardy as the common Vervain, from which 


it only differs in having narrower Leaves; but 
is never admitted in Gardens, unlefs for the 
fake of Variety. 

The {econd Sort was difeovered by the late 
Dr. William Houfioun in 'Jamaica , from whence 
he lent the Seeds into England . This is a bi¬ 
ennial Plant, which commonly ptrifhes locn 
after it has perfected its Seeds. 

The third Sort was brought from Buenos 
Ayres. This Plant grows to the Height of five 
or fix Feet or more, and produces its Flowers 
at the Extremity of the Branches in many 
(lender Spikes, which are placed clofe together, 
fomewhat like the Canary Lavender. Thele 
Flowers are (mall, and of a blue Colour. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of Carolina. 
This is a much humbler Plant; for it rarely 
riles above two Feet and a half high. This 
produces its Flowers in Spikes like the common 
Sort. 

The fifth Sort was brought from Mexico. 

\ This commonly grows about three Feet high 
or more, and generally produces three Spikes 
from a Joint at the Extremity of the Branches. 
The Flowers are Male and Female on the fame 
Spike. The Female Flowers produce their 
Seeds covered with the Empalemenr, which 
fwells into a roundifh Form, fo as to appear 
lomewhat like the Seeds of Goofe-grals or 
Clivers. 

The {econd, third and fifth Sorts, are tender 
Plants, which may be propagated by Seeds, 
and (hould be (own on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; but when the Plants are come up, 
they muft have a good Share of free Air ad¬ 
mitted to them in warm Weather; otherwife 
they will draw up too weak: they muft alio 
be often refrelhed with Water. When the 
Plants have obtained fome Strength, they (hould 
be tranfplanted on another moderate Hot-bed, 
obferving to (hade them until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muft have 
Air and Moifture in warm Weather in great 
■Plenty, which will ftrengthen the Plants. 
About the Beginning of June , the Plants 
(hould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
filled with frefh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a very moderate Hot-bed, where they 
(hould be (creened from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; afterward they (hould 
be inured to the open Air by degrees; for in 
July they may be removed out of the Hot¬ 
bed, and placed in a warm (heltered Situation, 
where they may remain till the Middle or 
latter End of September , when they muft be 
removed into the Stove; where, if they have 
a moderate Degree of Warmth in Winter, and 
are duly fupplied with Water, the Plants may 
be preferved, and the following Summer they 
will produce Flowers; and if the Scafon proves 
favourable, they will perfedi their Seeds is 
Autumn. 

The third Sort is much more hardy than 
thofe laft-mentioned, and may be (own on a 
Bed of light Earth in a warm Situation, about 
the Middle of March ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they muft be conftantly kept 
clean from Weeds, until they are ftrong 
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enough to tranfplaot j when they muft be 
carefully taken up, and fome of them planted 
into fmall Pots filled with frelh light Earth, 
and placed in a fhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root: then they may be placed in 
an open Situation with other hardy Exotic 
Plants, where they may remain during the 
Summer Seaibn ; but in Winter they muft be 
fheltered from fevere Froft. The other Plants 
may be planted in a warm Border, where they 
will endure the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
without Covering, but in hard Winters thefe 
are fometimes deftroyed ; for which Reafon, 
it will be proper to have fome of the Plants in 
Pots, in order to preferve the Kind. This 
Sort flowers and produces good Seeds in this 
Country, but the Roots feldom continue above 
two or three Years. 

VERONICA, Speedwell, or Fluellin. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Veronica mas repens Pyrenaica , folio 
longiori glabro. Scbol. Bot. Male creeping Py¬ 
renean Speedwell, with a longer fmooth Leaf 

2. Veronica mas eretta. G B. P. Male 
upright Speedwell. 

3. Veronica fpicata , fore purpttreo. Mor. 
Hort. Reg. Blxf. Spiked Speedwell, with a 
purple Flower. 

4. Veronica fpicata minor, C.B.P. Smaller 
(piked Speedwell. 

5. Veronica Alpina frutefeens. C. B. P. 
Shrubby Speedwell of the Alps. 

6 . Veronica Alpina fruticaus, ferpilli mi- 
ttoris folio circinato. Pink. Phyt. Shrubby 
Speedwell of the Alps, with a round lefler 
Mother-of-thyme-leaf. 

7. Veronica frutefeens auriar, oblongo eba- 
mxdryos folio, Patavina. Bocc . Muf. Harder 
ihrubby Speedwell of Padua, with an oblong 
Germander-leaf 

8- Veronica Auftriaca, foliis tenuijjime la- 
ciniatis. Inft. R. II. Auftrian Speedwell, with 
Leaves finely jagged. 

9. Veronica maxima. Lugd. Thegreateft 
Speedwell, or falle Germander. 

10. Veronica maxima Pyrenaica , non ra- 
mofa. Inf. R. H. The greateft unbranched 
Speedwell of the Pyrenean Mountains. 

11. Veronica major frutefeens altera. Mor. 
Hift. Another greater ihrubby Speedwell, or 
falfe Germander. 

12. Veronica fupina, facie teucrii pratenfis. 
Lob. Icon. Low Speedwell, with the Face of 
Meadow-germander. 

13. Veronica longifolia Vtrginiana altifji- 
ma, foliis terms profunde ferratis caulem am- 
plexantibus , fpica multiplies coerulea. Royen. 
The talleft long-leav’d Virginian Speedwell, 
with deeply-fawed Leaves embracing the Stalks, 
ahd many Spikes of blue Flowers. 

14. Veronica minor anguftifolia, ramofior 
& procumbent. Mor. Hift. Ox on. Small narrow- 
leav’d branching and trailing Speedwell. 

15. Veronica aquatic a major, folio fubro- 
tundo. Mor. Hift. Greater Water Speedwell, 
with a roundifh Leaf, commonly called Brook- 
lime. 


16. Veronica aquatica, auguftiore folio. 
Inft, R. H- Narrow-leav’d Water Speedwell, 
or Brooklime. 

17. Veronica aquatica minor , folio ftibro- 
tundo. Inft. R. H. Lefler Water Speedwell, 
with a roundifh Leaf. 

18. Veronica aquatica major, folio oblongo. 
Mor. Hift. Greater Water Speedwell, or Brook- 
lime, with an oblong Leaf 

19. Veronica aquatica minor , folio oblongo,. 
Mor. Hift. Small Water Speedwell, with an 
oblong Leaf. 

20. Veronica Conftantinopolitana incaua , 
cbamxdryos folio, fount. Cor. Hoary Speedi- 
well of Conftantinople , with a Germander-leaf 

21- Veronica erientalis , foliis bederx ter- 
reftris, flore magno. fourn. Cor. Eaftern Speed¬ 
well, with Ground - ivy - leaves, and a large 
Flower. 

22. Veronica erientalis eretta, gentianellx 
foliis. fourn. Cor. Upright Eaftern Speedwell, 
with fmall Gentian-leaves. 

23. Veronica orientalis elatior , gentianellx 
foliis , flore majore albido. fount. Taller Eaftern 
Speedwell, with fmall Gentian-leaves, and a 
larger white Flower. 

24. Veronica erientalis minima, foliis la - 
ciniatis. fount. Cor. The leaft Eaftern Speed¬ 
well, with jagged Leaves. 

25. Veronica orientalis, telepbii folio, fount. 
Cor. Eaftern Speedwell, with an Orpine-leaf 

26. Veronica major frutefeens altera , fo- 
liis conftanter & eleganter mariegatis, Boerb. 
Ind. alt. The other great fhrubby Speedwell, 
with Leaves conftantly and beautifully varie¬ 
gated. 

27. Veronica Americana eretta, foliisgra^ 
minds, floribus ex foliorum alis. Houft. Up¬ 
right American Speedwell, with graft Leaves, 
and Flowers coming out of the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

28. Veronica fruticofa eretta dulcis, hex - 
angulari caule, flore dilute caruleo. Sloan. Cat. 
Wild Liquorice, or Sweet-weed. 

29. Veronica caule bexangulari, foliis fa- 
tureix terms ferratis. Sloan. Cat. Speedwell 
with an hexangular Stalk, and faw’d Savory- 
leaves growing by Threes. 

30. Veronica qux Scordtum maritimum 
fruticofum procumbent, flore caruleo. Sloan. Cat. 
Houft. Shrubby trailing maritime Speedwell, 
or Scordium, with a blue Flower. 

The fourteen Sorts which are fir ft- men¬ 
tioned, are very hardy abiding Plants, and may 
be propagated either by Seeds, or parting of 
their Roots. If propagated by Seeds, they 
ihould be (own on an open Bed of freih Earth 
in March , and in April the Plants will come up, 
when they muft be kept clear from Weeds; 
and if the Seafon ihould prove very dry, if 
they are watered two or three times a Week, 
it will cauie them to make a great Frogrefs. 
Where the Plants come up too cloie together, 
fome of them ihould be drawn up, and tranf- 
planted into Nuriery-beds, where they ihould 
be fhaded and watered until they have taken 
new Root; and then they will require no far¬ 
ther Care, but to keep them clean from Weeds 
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until Michaelmas, when they will be fit to 
tranlplant out where they are defigned to re¬ 
main for good. All thele Sorts are very pro¬ 
per to plant on the Side of Hoping Banks, or 
in wildernels Quarters under Trees, where they 
will flower a long time, and make an agreeable 
Variety. 

The thirteenth Sort is a Plant of largerGrowth 
than the others: this commonly riles four or 
five Feet high, if it is planted on a good Soil; 
and produces fine Spines of blue Flowers, which 
in a cool Sealbn, or when they grow on a moift 
Soil, and in a lhady Situation, will continue 
in Beauty a long time; for which it may de- 
ferve a Place in every good Garden. 

Thele Plants may allb be propagated by 
parting of their Roots, which may be done 
every third Year; for if they are too often 
parted, or divided into fmall Heads, they will 
nbt make any Figure, becaufe when they have 
not a Number of Stems, fo as to form a good 
Bunch, they are foon paft their Beauty, and 
have but a mean Appearance. The bell Time 
to part thele Roots is at Michaelmas , that they 
may be well rooted again before Winter; for 
when they are removed in the Spring, they 
feldom flower ftrong the fomeYear, elpecially 
if the Sealbn Ihould prove dry. Thole Sorts 
which grow pretty tall, are very proper to 
plant under large Trees, in open Wildernels 
Quarters; but thole trailing Branches are fit 
for the Sides of Banks, or irregular lhady 
Slopes, where they will make an agreeable 
Variety. 

The fifteenth Sort is ufed in Medicine, be¬ 
ing accounted a very good Antifoorbutic; it 
is fbiied Becabunga in the Dilpenfotory, and 
in EugliJJj Brooklimc. It is very common in 
Handing Waters, in moft Parts of England ; but 
is leldom admitted into Gardens. 

The fixteenth, leventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth Sorts, growing in Handing Waters, 
are only prelerved in fome Botanic Gardens 
for the lake of Variety. Thele may be ealily 
propagated by taking the Plants from the Places 
of their natural Growth, and putting them on 
the Surface of lhallow Handing Waters, where 
they will foon flrike out their Roots, and mul¬ 
tiply exceedingly. 

The other fix Sorts next-mentioned were di£ 
covered by Dr. 1 ‘ournefort in the Levant, from 
whence he lent their Seeds to the Royal Gar¬ 
den at Paris: thele are all of them hardy Plants, 
and will thrive in the open Air. They may be 
propagated by Seeds in the fame manner as the 
Sorts above-mentioned, and deferve a Place in 
good Gardens for their Variety. 

The twenty-fixth Sort is prelerved in Gar¬ 
dens for the fake of its beautiful variegated 
Leaves, which make a pretty Appearance in 
the Winter. This may be propagated by part¬ 
ing of the Roots, or from Slips taken off in 
the Spring, and planted in a lhady Border, 
which if duly watered, will take Root; and the 
Michaelmas following they may be tranlplanted 
where they are defigned to remain. 

The twenty-leventh Sort was dilcovered by 
the late Dr. Houftoun at La Vera Cruz , from 


whence he fent the Seeds to England. This is 
a low annual Plant, which leldom riles above 
four or five Inches high. The Flowers are pro¬ 
duced from the Wings of the Leaves, and are 
very fmall and white. This grows on fandy 
Ground, where the Seeds fcatter, and the Plants 
come up in plenty. 

The twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth and thir¬ 
tieth Sorts, grow plentifully in the Illand of 
Jamaica , from whence they have been brought 
into Europe, and are prelerved in feveral curi¬ 
ous Botanic Gardens, for the lake of Variety. 
All thele, being Plants natural to hotCountries, 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in Eng¬ 
land : therefore their Seeds Ihould be fown on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and when come 
up, each Plant Ihould be tranlplanted into a 
feparate fmall Pot, and plunged into a mode¬ 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, oblerving to 
lhade them until they have taken new Root; 
and then they may be treated in the fome man¬ 
ner as is direded for the Samoloides, with which 
Management they will flower, and perfed their 
Seeds in England. 

I cannot omit mentioning the Virtues of the 
common Speedwell, which have caufed it to 
be in great R equeH of late. It is found an 
excellent Remedy for the Gout, and all Rheu¬ 
matic Diforders. The Method is to make aTea 
of the dried Herb: the Quantity to be uled is 
about a quarter of an Ounce, from which four 
common Dilhes of Tea may be drawn: thele 
are to be drank every Morning, until the Pa¬ 
tient finds Relief. To this fome add the dried 
Herbs of Bog-bean and Ground-pine, which 
they mix in equal Quantities, and make a Tea 
of them, from which many Pcrfons have re¬ 
ceived great Benefit. 

VIBURNUM, Way-faring,orPliantMealy- 
tree. 

To this Article muH be added; 

t. Viburnum Carolinianum, floribus pur- 
purafeentibus ex alis foliorum. Carolina Way- 
foring-tree, with purplilh Flowers, coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

2. Viburnum Americanum latifolium, flori¬ 
bus albis, ramulis tomentefls. Broad-leav’d 
American Way-faring-tree, with white Flowers, 
and woolly Branches. 

The fir A Sort grows plentifully in Soutb-Ca- 
rolina and Georgia, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought to England. This rifes to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, and divides into 
many Branches near the Ground. The Leaves 
which are produced by Pairs, are fomewhat 
like thofe of the European Kind. The Flowers 
are produced in fmall Umbels from the Wings 
of the Leaves, which are of a purplilh Colour, 
Thefe are rarely fucceeded by Fruit in England, 
becaufe it is generally late in Summer before 
the Flowers appear; fo that if the Autumn is 
not very favourable, the Flowers fall off with¬ 
out producing Seeds. 

This Plant is hardy enough to live abroad 
in the open Air in England, provided it is 
planted in a Iheltered Situation; for as it na¬ 
turally grows in Woods, where it is Iheltered 
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from Cold by taller Trees, (o, if it is placed in 
an open Situation, it is often injured by ftvere 
Frofts. It is commonly propagated by Seeds, 
which are procured from the Countries of its 
natural Growth: they (hould be fown in Pots 
filled with frelh Earth early in the Spring, and 
then plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
Theft Pots mud be conftantly watered every 
other Day, or at leaft twice a Week, accord¬ 
ing as the Earth dries; for if it is not kept 
pretty moift, the Seeds will remain a long 
time in the Ground, before they vegetate. 
When the Plants come up, they muft be kept 
clean from Weeds, and in warm Weather 
(hould have a large Share of Air admitted to 
them, otherwift they will draw up very weak. 
They muft alfo be duly watered ; for they na¬ 
turally grow on moift Places, and are pretty 
droughty Plants. About the middle of June, 
they muft be inured to the open Air by de¬ 
grees. In July the Pots (hould be taken out 
of the Hot-bed, and placed in a (heltered Si¬ 
tuation in the open Air ; where they may re¬ 
main till Ottober, when the Pots (hould be 
placed under a common Hot-bed Frame, where 
the Plants may be covered in frofty Weather ; 
but when the Weather is mild, they (hould be 
expofed as much as poffible. This Plant (heds 
its Leaves in Autumn ; and the latter End of 
March , or the Beginning of s 4 pril, it puts out 
new Leaves; therefore (hould be transplanted, 
juft before the Buds begin to come out. Some of 
them (hould be planted into ftparate fmall 
Pots filled with frelh light Earth; and the 
others may be put into a warm Border of 
firelh light Earth, where they may remain two 
Years to get Strength; and then they may be 
removed to the Places where they are defigned 
to remain. Thole which are potted, (hould 
be plunged into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, 
and covered either with Mats or Glaffes, until 
they have taken new Root; and then they may 
be placed in the open Air with other hardy 
Exotics, where they may remain during the 
Summer-feafon; but in Winter they (hould 
be lheltered under a Hot-bed Frame as before. 
"When they have obtained Strength, they may 
be (haken out of the Pots, and planted in Wil- 
dernefs Quarters, referving two or three Pots 
to be (heltered in Winter, for fear thofe abroad 
(hould be deftroyed by fevere Froft. 

Thefe Plants may alfo be propagated by 
laying down of the young Branches, in the 
lame manner as is pra&ifed for the common* 
Sort. The beft Time for laying them down, 
is in March , juft before the Leaves come out. 
If thefe are duly watered in dry Weather, they 
will be fufficiently rooted by the following 
Spring, when they may be taken off, and 
treated in the fame manner as the feedling 
Plants. 

The ftcond Sort is very tender. The Seeds 
of this Kind were fent from Campecby by Mr. 
Robert Millar , who found the Plants growing 
in low marlhy Places in great Plenty. This 
Sort riles to the Height of eight or ten Feet, 
and has broader Leaves than the common Sort, 
which are (while young) covered pretty thick 
Vot,. II. 


with a (oft white Down; but as the Leaves 
grow older, their upper Sides are greener, and 
lofe moft of the Down. The young Branches 
are alfo very woolly ; but as theft grow older, 
it fills off. The Flowers are produced from 
the Wings of the Leaves in large Bunches, 
which are white; but the Apices or Summits 
are of a red Colour, which at a (mall Diftance 
appear like Stripes in the Flowers. After the 
Flowers are decayed, the Fruit appears, which, 
when ripe, turns black. 

This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be fown on a Hot-bed early in the 
Spring; and w hen the Plants are come up, and 
fit to tranlplant, they (hould be each planted 
into a feparate fmall Fot filled with light rich 
Earth, and then plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obftrving to (hade them from 
the Sun until they have taken new' Root, 
when they (hould have free Air admitted to 
them every Day in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Sealbn; and as they are Plants which 
delight in low marlhy Places, they muft be 
conftantly fupplicd with Water in hot Weather, 
otherwift they will not thrive. When they 
have filled the fmall Pots with their Roots, 
they (hould be (haken out, and their Roots 
trimm’d, and then put into Pots a Size larger ; 
but they muft be plunged again into the Hot¬ 
bed, becauft, while they are young, they will 
not thrive, if they are too much expoftd to 
the open Air; tho'in warm Weather theGlaffes 
(hould be every Day raifed with Stones, to ad¬ 
mit frelh Air, otherwift they will draw up too 
weak. At Michaelmas they (hould be removed 
out of the Hot-bed, and and plunged into the 
Bark-bed in the Stove, where they (hould be 
kept in a moderate Temperature of Heat, and 
muft be frequently watered ; in which Stove 
they will retain their Leaves all the Year, and 
make confiderable Progrels; fo that in two 
Years from fowing, they will produce Flowers 
and Fruit. 

As theft Plants grow older and ftronger, 
they may be treated more hardily: there¬ 
fore they may be placed in a dry Stove in Win¬ 
ter ; and in the middle of Summer may be 
expofed abroad in a warm (heltered Situation, 
with other tender Exotic Plants, obftrving in 
dry Weather to water them duly, and to (hift 
them into other Pots, as they (hall require it: 
with which Management they will produce 
their Flowers every Year toward the End of 
Summer; and if the Autumn proves very fa¬ 
vourable, or the Plants are early removed into 
the Stove, they will perfedt their Seeds very 
well. 

This Sort may be aUo propagated by Lay¬ 
ers, as the other ; but when the Shoots are laid 
down, it will be proper to plunge the Pots into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, which 
will cauft them to put out Roots much fooner 
than when they are expofed abroad. The 
Layers, when fufficiently rooted, may be 
taken off, and planted into feparate Pots, 
and treated in the fame manner as the feed- 
ling Plants. 

Cccc VICIA, 
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VICIA, Vetch or Tares. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Vicia maxima dumctorum. C.B.P. Buih 

or perennial Vetch. . 

2. Vicia fepium, folio rotundtore acuto, Je- 
mine nigro. CB.P. Bufh Vetch, with a rounder 
(harp-pointed Leaf, and a black Seed. 

3. Vicia vulgaris, acutiore folio, femttte par- 
vo nigro. C. B. P. Wild Vetch, with a (harper- 
pointed Leaf, and a linall black Seed. 

4. Vicia perennis incana multiflora. Bot. 
Monfp. Hoary perennial Vetch, with many 

Flowers. . . „ 

$. Vicia perennis multi flora, majort pore 
cocruleo, ex albo mixto. Bot. Monfp. Tufted 
perennial Vetch, with a large blue Flower mix d 

with White. ,. 

6 . Vicia perennis multiflora tncana, tnjula- 
rum Stoecbadum. Infl. R. H. Perennial hoary 
tufted Vetch of the Stoechades. 

tj' Vicia fylveftris birfuta incana. C. B. P. 
Hoary rough wild Vetch. 

8 . Vicia fylveftris incana, major t? pracox, 
Pariflenfls, flore fuave-rubente. Infl. R. Hi The 
greater early hoary wild Vetch, with a 10ft red 

Flower. . 

o. Vicia fylvatica maxima, pi]o Jylveflrt 
frnilis. J. B. The greateft wild Vetch, re- 
fembling wild Peafe. 

10. Vicia fylveftris lutea, fihqua birjuta. 
C. B. P. Wild yellow Vetch, with hairy 

P °i 1. Vicia ferotina perennis, flore luteo, flli - 
qua birfuta. Infl. R. H. Late-flowering peren¬ 
nial Vetch, with a yellow Flower, and a hairy 

Pod. _ , ... 

12. Vicia ferotina perennis, flore luteo, flit* 
qua glabra. Infl. R. H. Late-flowering per¬ 
ennial Vetch, with a yellow Flower, and imooth 

Pod. f . r 

13. Vicia fylveftris lutea, cum galeafujca. 
J. B. Wild yellow Vetch, with a brown 

Standard. , .... „ 

14. Vicia Cretica multiflora latijoha, flore 
intenfe purpureo. < fourn. Cor. Broad-leavd 
many-flower’d Vetch of Crete, with a deep 
purple Flower. 

15. Vicia orientalis multiflora incana, an- 
guflijjhno folio, fourn. Cor. Hoary Eaftern 
tufted Vetch, with a very narrow Leaf. 

16. Vicia verna villoftffma & incana, flore 
parvo fpicato, ex purpureo ad iantbihum ver- 
trente. tfourn. Cor. The moft hairy and hoary 
fpring Vetch, with a fmall fpiked Flower, from 
a purple to a violet Colour. 

17. Vicia multiflorafpicata, floribus albidis, 
calyce purpureo. fourn. Cor. Spiked tufted 
Vetch, with whitilh Flowers, and a purple Em- 
palement. 

18. Vicia orientalis multiflora argentea, flore 
variegato. ^tourn. Cor. Eaftern tufted filvery 
Vetch, with a variegated Flower. 

to. Vicia orientalis, floremaximo pallefcente, 
macula lutea notato. &ourn. Cor. Eaftern Vetch, 
with a large pale Flower fpotted with Yellow. 

20. Vicia multiflora Caffubica frutefcens, 
lentis filiqua. Breyn. Prod. Shrubby tufted 
Vetch, with Pods like Lentils. 


21. Vicia fylvatica multiflora maxima.Pbyt. 
Brit. The greateft tufted wood Vetch. 

22. Vicia fegetum, cum feliquis plurimis 
birfutis. C. B. P. Small wild Tare, with many 
rough Pods. 

23. Vicia fegetum, fingularibus filiquis gla- 
bris. C. B. P. Com Vetch, or fine Tare, with 
Angle imooth Pods. 

24 Vicia minima, cum filiquis glabris. btfi. 
R.H. The fmalleft Vetch, with finooth Pods. 

2$. Vicia five cracca, foliis & filiquis Ion- 
gioribus. Bot. Monf. Vetch with longer Leaves 
and Pods. 

26. Vicia minima preecox, Parifienfium. H. 
R. Par. The leaft early Vetch, with an angu¬ 
lar Seed. 

The firft, third and tenth Sorts, here enu¬ 
merated, grow wild in this Kingdom. The firft 
is very common in (hady Woods, and on the 
Sids of Banks under Trees, in moft Pam of 
England. The third Sort is found on Sbotover- 
bill, and in lomc other Places in England. 
And the tenth grows on Glaftenbury-tborn-biJI, 
in Somerfetjbire. 

The fecond, fourth, fifth, feventh, ninth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Sorts, grow 
wild in Germany, France and Italy, but are not 
Natives of this Country. Thefe are all of 
them abiding Plants, whole Roots continue 
feveral Yearsi but their Shoots die down in 
Autumn, and frelh ones come out the follow¬ 
ing Spring ; fbme of which will rife to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and trail over Buihes, 
or whatever Plants they grow near; fo that 
they muft be fupported, otherwife they will 
appear very unfightly. 

Thefe may be propagated by Seeds, which 
may be Town in Drills on a Border of frelh 
Earth, expofed only to the morning Sun. The 
beft Time for fowing thefe Seeds is in March , 
and when the Plants come up, they muft be 
kept clean from Weeds; and where they are 
too dofe together, fome of them fhould be 
drawn up to give room for the remaining 
ones to grow ftrong. This is all the Culture 
they require till Michaelmas, when their Shoots 
will decay; at which time the Roots (bould be 
carefully taken up, andtranfplanted where they 
are defigned to remain, which (bould be under 
Trees, and in other (hady W ildernefs Quarters; 
where, if they are rightly difpofed, they will 
thrive extremely well, and make an agreeable 
Variety. 

The fixth Sort grows wild in the Stoechades 
Ifles, from whence the Seeds have been ob¬ 
tain’d by fome curious Perfbns, who preferve 
the Sort for the fake of Variety; as is alfo the 
eighth Sort, which is found wild in the Neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris. 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteentb, (even- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth Sorts, were 
difeovered by Dr. S’oumefort in the Levant, 
from whence he fent their Seeds to the Royal 
Gardens at Paris. Thefe, tho* they are Natives 
of warmer Countries than England, yet will 
thrive very well in the open Air; but may be 
admitted into Gardens for the fake of Variety. 

The twentieth Sort is alfo an abiding Plants 
whofe Shoots decay every Autumn, and frelh 

ones 
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one* are produced in the Spring. This Sort 
fhould have a moift fhady Situation, in which 
the Shoots will rife five or fix Feet high, and 
produce great .Quantities of Flowers; thereby 
affording an agreeable Variety in fbme obfcure 
Places, where few better Plants will thrive. 

The twenty-firft Sort grows wild in fbme 
Woods in the North of England) as alio in 
Oxfordjbire. This is likewife an abiding Plant, 
-which fhould be treated in the fame manner as 
the former Sort. 

As all thefe Sorts of Vetches grow near 
Bufhes, or under Hedges, on which they climb, 
and are thereby fupported from trailing on the 
Ground, fo, whenever they are brought into 
Gardens, they fhould be planted in the like 
Situation ‘ y for if they trail on the Ground, they 
will run over whatever Plants grow near them, 
and make a bad Appearance ; whereas, if they 
are planted near any ordinary Shrubs, over 
which they may be allowed to ramble, their 
Flowers will appear fcattering amongft the 
Branches of the Shrubs, and afford an agreeable 
Variety. 

The twenty-fecond, twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth Sorts, are annual Plants, 
which grow too plentifully amongft the Corn, 
fo as to become very troublefbme Weeds in fbme 
Parts of England ; therefore fhould be rooted 
out in the Spring, before their Seeds ripen: 
for if any of them are permitted to ftand un¬ 
til their Seeds are ripe, the firft hot Day after, 
the Pods will burft, and caft their Seeds to 
a great Diftance, fo as to fill the Ground with 
young Plants in Autumn. Thefe Plants al¬ 
ways come up in Autumn, and abide the 
Winter, during which time they do not appear 
as if they would ever become large enough to 
injure the Crop, amongft which they grow ; 
but in the Spring they will fend forth many 
" lateral Shoots, fo as to fpread to a confiderable 
Diftance; and by their Tendrils will faften 
themfelves to the Stalks of Corn, or any other 
Plants, and thereby greatly weaken them ; and 
fometimes, where thefe Weeds are in Plenty, 
and the Corn but weak, they will ramp quite 
over it, and thereby almoft deftroy it. The 
beft Time to extirpate thefe Weeds is in March 
or April) when, if they are cut up with a Spad- 
dle in dry Weather,‘they will in a Day or two 
be effe&ually deftroyed, fo as not to recover j 
and if this be repeated two or three Seafons, it 
will intirely clear the Land of them. 

The twenty-fixth Sort is a very final] annual 
Plant, which grows wild on chalky Hills in 
fome Parts of England , but particularly near 
Greenbitb in Kent. It flowers the Beginning 
of April , the Seeds are ripe in May, and the 
Plant foon after perifhes; fo that whoever is 
defirous to find it, muft fearch for it while it 
is in Vigour; otherwife it is fo finall, that it 
can hardly be difcovered. If this Plant is de- 
figned to be preferved in a Garden, the Seeds 
fhould be fown early in Autumn, that the 
Plants may get Strength before Winter; for 
when they are fown in the Spring, they feldom 
fucceed. When they are once eftablilhed in a 
Garden, and their Seeds permitted to fcatter. 


they will maintain themfelves better than if 
fown by Hand; and will require no other Care 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 

There are fbme of the Larger Kinds of theie 
Vetches, as well worth cultivating in the Fields 
as the common 'dare, and will ferve for the 
fame Purpofes; efpecially the fecond, third 
and ninth Sorts, which grow large, and afford 
a good Quantity of Seeds. Thefe may all be 
cultivated in the fame manner as the common 
Sort, and are equally hardy. 

The ufual Time for fowing of Vetches or 
Tares, is in the Spring, about the Middle of 
February ; but from ieveral Experiments which 
I have made, I find it to be a much better 
Method to low them in Autumn; for as 
they are hardy enough to refift the Froft in 
Winter, they will get Strength early in the 
Spring, and will grow confiderably larger than 
thofe which are fown in the Spring, and will 
produce a larger Quantity of Seeds, which 
ripening early in Summer, may be gathered 
in before Wheat-harveft. 

The Sorts of Vetches which are cultivated 
for Ufe in the open Fields, fhould be fown in 
Drills, after the fame manner as is practifed for 
Peafe. Thefe Drills fhould be a Foot and half 
or two Feet afunder, that there may be room 
for the Houghing-plough to go between them, 
in order to deftroy the Weeds, and to earth 
the Plants. Thefe Drills fhould be about the 
fame Depth as thofe ufually made for Peafe, 
and the Seeds fhould be fcattered about the 
fame Diftance in the Drills. Thefe Seeds 
fhould be carefully covered as foon as they 
are fown; for if they are left open, the Rooks 
will difcover them ; fb that where they are not 
carefully watched, they will intirely devour 
them. Indeed thefe, being fown in Autumn, 
will be in lefs Danger than thofe which are 
fown in the Spring; becaufe there is more 
Food for Rooks and Pigeons in the open Fields 
at this Seafbn; and the Plants will appear 
much fboner above Ground. The beft Time 
to fbw them is, about the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember ; for the Rains which ufually fall at 
that Seafbn, will bring them up in a fhort 
time. Toward the Latter-end of October , the 
Plants will have obtained confiderable Strength ; 
wherefore they fhould then be earthed up with 
the Houghing-plough. This Work fhould 
be performed in dry Weather, and in doing 
of it Care muft be had to lay the Earth 
up as high to the Stems of the Plants as 
poflible, fo as not to cover their Tops; be¬ 
caufe this will fecure them againft Froft. 
The whole Space of Ground between the 
Rows fhould alfo be ftirred, in order to deftroy 
the Weeds, which, if carefully performed in 
dry Weather, will lay the Land clean till 
March ; at which time the Ctbp fhould be 
earthed a fecond time, and the Ground clean’d 
again between the Rows; which will caufe 
the Plants to grow vigorous, and in a little 
time they will fpread fo as to meet, and cover 
the Spaces; whereas thofe fown in the Spring 
will not grow to half this Size, and will be 
very late in flowering. 

Some 
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Some People fow thefe Vetches, and when 
they are fully grown, plough them into the 
Ground, in order to manure it. Where this 
isdefigned, there will be no Occafion to low 
them in Drills at thisDiftance, nor to husband 
them in the manner before directed ; but in 
this Cafe it will be the beft Method to fow 
them in Autumn, becaufe they will be fit to 
plough in much fooner the following Year, 
fo that the Land may be better prepared to 
receive the Crops for which it is intended. In 
fome Parts of France , and in Italy, thefe 
Vetches are Town for feeding of Cattle while 
green, and are accounted very profitable ; but 
in thofe Countries Grafs is more fcarce than in 
England, fo that I think it would not anlwer 
to low them for this Purpofe here. 

Where thefe Plants are cultivated for their 
Seeds, they fhould be cut foon after the Pods 
change brown ; and when they are dry, they 
muft be immediately flack’d ; for if they are 
fuffered to lie out in the Field to receive Wet, 
and there comes one hot Day after it, the 
Pods will mod of them burft, and caft out the 
Seeds. When the Seeds are thrafhed out, the 
Haulm is efteemed very good Food for Cattle, 
and fome have recommended the Seeds for 
Horfes, and affirm they are as proper for thofe 
Animals as Beans; which if true, will render 
them more valuable, becaufe thefe will grow on 
the lighteft fandy Land, where Beans will not 
thrive; and may be a good Improvement to fome 
Counties in England, where they do not attempt 
to cultivate Beans. 

The perennial Sorts are not proper to culti¬ 
vate in the Fields, becaufe they are of flower 
Growth than the annual Kinds ; for they make 
but little Progrefs the firft Year they arc fown, 
and mod of them delight in fhady Places, and 
to grow under Bufhes on which they can ramp; 
fo that when they grow in the open Ground, 
their Branches trail; and in wet Weather, if 
they are clofe together, they will rot. So that 
the annual Kinds of large Growth are fuch as 
fhould be preferr’d for lowing. But of all the 
Sorts, there is not one fo good, as that with 
white Seeds, mentioned in the former Volume 
of the Difiionary. 

VIOLA, The Violet. 

To this Article muft be added ; 

1. Viol a Martia bortenfis, foliis amplioribus. 
C.B.P. Garden March Violet, with larger 
Leaves. 

2. Viola Martia inodor a fylveflris, foliis mu- 
cronatis, oblongis Ed firittior thus. C. B. P. Dog’s 
Violet, with oblong and narrow pointed 
Leaves. 

3. Viola Martia fylveflris cequate ccer tile a, 
folio Ed flore> minore. Ilort. Catb. Blue wild 
Violet, with a fmaller Leaf and Flower. 

4. Viola Martia, multiplies fiore ruhello. 
C. B. P. March Violet, with a double reddifh 
Flower. 

5. Viola Martia , multiplies flore ex albo Ed 
purpureo variegato. C B. P. March Violet, 
with a double Flower, variegated, with White 
and Purple. 


6. Viola Martia multiplex , fere cir.crco. IT. 
R. Par. Double March Violet, with an afh- 
coloured Flower. 

7. Viola flore pleno maximo. J. B. The 
largeft double Violet. 

8. Viola Martia intense purpurea, flore mi¬ 
nore pleno. J. B. March Violet, with a fmali 
double Flower, of a deep purple Colour. 

9. Viola palufris rot undifolia glabra. Mor. 
lift. Smooth round-leav’d marlh Violet. 

xo. Viola Alpina, folio in pi tires partes dif- 
fello. C. B P. Alpine Violet, with a Leaf cut 
into many Parts. 

11. Viola Alpina purpurea, cxiguis foliis. 
C. B. P. Purple Violet of the Alps, with fmali 
Leaves. 

12. Viol a Alpina rotundifolia lutea. C.B.P. 
Yellow Violet of the Alps, with a roundifh 
Leaf. 

13. Viola montana pumila angufifolia, fore 
niveo inodoro. C. B. P. Mountain dwarf nar- 
row-leav’d Violet, with a fnow-white Flower 
without Smell. 

14. Viola Martia arborefeenslutea. fabern. 
Icon. Yellow tree-like March Violet. 

15- Viola montana tricolor odoratiff.ma. 
C. B. P. The moft fweet-fmelling three-co¬ 
loured mountain Violet. 

16. Viola montana alba grand/'flora. C.B.P. 
Great-flower’d white mountain Violet. 

17- Viola montana lutea, fubrotundo ere - 
nato folio. Barr. Icon. Yellow mountain Vio¬ 
let, with a roundifh notch’d Leaf. 

18. Viola montana carulea grandiflora. H. 
R. Par. Great-flower’d blue mountain Vi¬ 
olet. 

19. Viola montana lutea, foliis non crenatis. 
C. B. P. Yellow mountain Violet, with Leaves 
not notch’d. 

20. Viola montana tricolor, flore variegato. 
Infl. R. II. Three-coloured mountain Violet, 
with a ftrip’d Flower. 

21. Viola Hifpanica fruticofa longifolia. 
Infl. R. H. Long-leav’d fhrubby Spanifh 
Violet. 

22. Viola Pyrenaica , longius caudata, teu- 
crii folio. Infl. R. H. Pyrenean Violet, with a 
long Tail, and a Tree-germander-leaf 

23. Viola JEtnica eretfa bicolor birfuta 
minima , elatior ac ramoflor. Hort. Cath. Up¬ 
right two-coloured hairy very fmali Violet of 
Aetna, taller and more branching. 

24. Viola arvenfis, flore toto luteo. C.B.P. 
Field Violet, with a Flower all yellow. 

25. Viola carulea maxima, cucumerinis bir- 
futis foliis, Virginiana. PlukPbyt. The largeft 
blue Violet of Virginia, with hairy Cucumber- 
leaves. 

26. Viola maxima, cucumerinis birfutis fo¬ 
liis, Virginiana , flore luteo. Pluk. Aim. The 
largeft Violet of Virginia, with hairy Cucum¬ 
ber-leaves, and a yellow Flower. 

27. Viola Virginiana, platani fere foliis, 
parvis Ed incanis. Pluk. Mantiff. Virginian 
Violet, with fmali hoary Leaves, fhap’d like 
thofe of the Plane-tree. 

28. Viola Cretica faxatilis lutea odoratiffi- 
tna, leucoii foliis. fount. Cor. Rock Violet of 

Crete, 
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C'ifCy with a very fwect yellow Flower, and to produce new Flowers, from the Wings of 
Wall-flower-leaves. the Leaves, for at leaft two Months, if they 

29. Viola orientalis montana grand'!flora., are not ftunted by Drought. The twenty- 
violacei coloris. Totirn. Cor. Mountain Ealtern eighth Sort, having very lweet Flowers, well 
Violet, with a large Flower of a purple Co- deferves a Place in curious Gardens. 

lour. 

30. Viola Martia Vtrginiana minor, foliis VIRGA AUREA 3 Golden-rock 

longius mucronatis, f ore purpureo, inodora. Small To this Article muft be added 3 

Virginian Violet, with long-pointed Leaves, x. Virga aurea latijolia Jerrata. C.B.P. 
and a purple Flower without Smell. Golden-rod with broad lawed Leaves. 

Thefe leveral Sorts of Violets here enume- 2. Virga aurea montana, latiore folio gla- 
rated, are preserved in l'ome curious Gardens bro. H. R. Par. Mountain Golden-rod, with 
for the fake of Variety. They are all hardy a broad fmooth Leaf 

enough to thrive in the open Air in England: 3. Virga aurea montana, latiore folio hirfuto. 

but thofe Sorts which are Natives of the Alps, H. R. Par. Mountain Golden-rod, with a broad 
and other mountainous Places, muft be planted hairy Leaf. 

in a lhady Situation, and ihould have a pretty 4. Virga aurea Alpina, lour inis rigidioribtis 
ftrong moift. Soil, otherwife they will not foliis. Boc. Muf. Alpine Golden-rod, with ftiffer 
thrive. Bay-leaves. 

The firft Sort differs from the common Vio- j. Virga aurea major, foliis glutinofis & 
let, only in having larger Leaves, which may gravcolentibus. Inf. R. H. Greater Golden-rod, 
proceed from the Culture 3 for I have frequent- with clammy ana ftinking Leaves, 
ly obferved, when the Roots of Violets have 6 . Virga aurea minor, foliis glutinofis & 
been gathered in the Woods, and brought graveolentibus. Injl. R. H. Smaller Golden-rod, 
into Gardens, that their Leaves have been with clammy ana ftinking Leaves, 
greatly inlarged in one Year 3 but then they 7. Virga aurea major, foliis glutinofis & 
have not been fo produ&ive of Flowers as graveolentibus, gallas ferens. Inf. R. H. Greater 
before. gall-bearing Golden-rod, with clammy and 

The fecond, third, ninth, tenth, eleventh, ftinking Leaves, 
twelfth, thirteenth, twenty-firft, twenty-fe- 8. Virga aurea Vtrginiana annua. Zan. 
cond, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- Annual Virginian Golden-rod. 
fifth, twenty-fixth, twenty-leventh, and thir- 9. Virga aurea Americana hirfuta, radice 
tieth Sorts, being Plants of no great Beauty, odorata. Joncq. Rough American Golden-rod, 
are only preferved, for the fake of Variety, by with a fweet-fmelling Root, 
fome curious Perfons: but the fourth, fifth, 10. Virga aurea Marylandica c<efa gla - 
lixth, feventh, and eighth Sorts merit a Place bra. Hort. Elth. Smooth Golden-rod of Mary- 
in every good Garden, for the lake of their land. 

double Flowers, which are extremely fweet, 11. Virga aurea Americana annua grave - 
The feventh Sort produces very large full olens, fore minimo, foils conjugatis, & hyperici 
Flowers, which are almoft as large as the mode perforates. Houf. Annual ftinking Ameri- 
double Cinamon-rofe j fo that they make a fine can Golden-rod, with a very fmall Flower, and 
Appearance, and the Flowers are alfo very Leaves growing by Pairs, which are perforated 
fweet. This Sort Ihould be planted on a in the manner of St. John’s-wort. 

ftrong Soil in a lhady Situation, where they 12. Virga aurea Americana, artic<e foliis 

will thrive and flower much better than in a rugofs conjugatis & birfutis , forum fpicis foliofs. 

rich Ground. Houf. yf«fr/c«»Golden-rod,with rough Nettle- 

The fifteenth, llxteenth, feventeenth, eigh- leaves growing bv Pairs, and the Spikes of 

teenth, nineteenth, and twentieth Sorts are Flowers fet with Imall Leaves, 

alfo very pretty Plants 3 therefore may be 13. Virga aurea Americana fruticofa, fa-' 

allowed a Place on a North Border in the lids folio, foribus quaf umbellatis. Houf. 
Flower-garden, for the fake of Variety. Thefe Shrubby American Golden-rod, with a Wil- 
are of the Kind of the Panfies or Hearts-eafe, low-leaf, and Flowers growing almoft in an 
but their Flowers are much larger 3 and as Umbel. 

their Roots abide leveral Years, they may be The firft, fecond, third, fourth, ninth, and 
propagated by parting of their Roots. The tenth Sorts are abiding Plants, which may be 
belt Time for this Work is at Michaelmas, that propagated by parting their Roots, in the 
they may be well rooted before Spring, other- fame manner as hath been direfted for the 
wile they will not flower very ftrong the fol- Sorts enumerated in the former Volume of The 
lowing Year. Gardeners Dictionary. Thefe Plants continue 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth Sorts a long time in Flower ; and appearing toward 
were difeovered by Dr. Tourncfort in the Le- the Latter-part of Summer, when there are. 
vant. Thefe, tho’ they are Natives of warmer few better Sorts in Beauty, are worthy of 
Countries, yet will thrive very well in the a Place in every large Garden, efpecially as 
open Air in England. They muft alfo be planted they are very hardy, and require very little 
in a lhady Border, and in dry Weather Ihould Care to cultivate them 3 for they will thrive 
be often watered, which will continue their in the Shade under Trees 3 and if they are 
Flowers a long time: for as thefe are alfo of taken up and parted every fourth Year, they 
the Panfy Kind, they in like manner continue will thrive and flower extremely well. 

Yol. II. Dddd The 
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The fifth, fixth, and feventh Sorts feldom 
continuing longer than two or three Years, 
ihould be often renewed. Thefe may be ii>- 
creafed by parting their Roots; but the 
Plants which are thus parted, rarely thrive fo 
well as thofe which are railed from Seeds ; but 
as thefe Plants do not perfeft their Seeds every 
Year in England , the other Method muft be 
pra&ifed to prelerve the Kinds. The beft 
Time for this Work is in the Autumn, that 
they may be well rooted before the Spring, 
otherwile they will not flower very ftrong. 
Thefe Sorts Ihould be planted on a loamy 
Soil on open Borders • lor they will not thrive 
under the Drip of Trees. 

The eighth Sort is an annual Plant of no 
great Beauty} which, if permitted to fcatter its 
Seeds, will become a Weed over the Garden. 
This Plant is now become a common Weed 
in the Fields in divers Parts of England : but 
it is generally believed the Seeds were at firft 
blown out of Gardens} for it was originally 
brought from America. 

The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth Sorts 
were difcovered by the late Dr. Hoitftoun at 
La Vera Cruz. Thefe being tender Plants, will 
not live in the open Air in England. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which ihould be 
fown on a moderate Hot-bed early in the 

a ; and when the Plants are come up, they 
be tranfplanted into Pots filled with frelh 
Earth, and then plunged into a moderate Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obferving, after they 
have taken new Root, to admit a large Share 
of free Air to them every Day, when the Wea¬ 
ther is warm, as alfo to water them conftantly 
every Day; lor they naturally grow in moift 
Places. The eleventh Sort, which is an an¬ 
nual Plant, will flower toward the Middle of 
June, and the Seeds will ripen the End of 
Auguft when feme of them ihould be fown 
to come up before Winter; becaufe the Seeds 
will more certainly grow at this Seafon, than 
in the Spring, and the Plants will grow much 
ftronger. The twelfth Sort, being a biennial 
Plant, rarely flowers the firft Seafon therefore 
this, and the thirteenth Sort, (which is an 
abiding Plant) ihould be removed into the 
Stove at Michaelmas , and placed where they 
may have a temperate Degree of Warmth 
in Winter, in which they may be preferved : 
but they muft be frequently refreihed with 
Water, tho' in very cold W eather it muft not 
be given in great Quantities. With this Ma¬ 
nagement the Plants will flower extremely 
well, and add to the Variety in the Stove. 

VISNAGA ; Spanijh Picktooth. 

The Characters are ', 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with a rofe-Jhapcd 
Flower, conftfting of federal Petals , which reft 
on the' Empalement j which afterward becomes 
the Fruit , compofed of two oblong furrowed Seeds. 
To thefe Notes muft be added, The Leaves are finely 
divided like Fenel ; and when the Flowers fall oft, 
the Umbel contracts together. 

The Species are ; 

i. Visnaga feu Gingidium. Mot. Uinb. 
Common Spanijh Picktooth. 


a. Visnaga feu Gingidium Montis Libani. 
Munt. Plant. Greater Toothpick of Mount 
Libanus. 

The firft Sort grows plentifully in the South 
of France , as alfo in Spain and Italy. The 
Spaniards make ufe of the Foot-ftalks of the 
Umbel for Toothpicks, from whence it ob* 
tained this Name. This Plant is preferved in 
the Gardens of fome curious Perfons, for the 
fake of Variety. It is an annual Plant, and pe¬ 
ri flies foon after the Seeds are ripe. The Seeds 
of this Plant Ihould be fown early in the Au¬ 
tumn, that the. Plants may obtain Strength be¬ 
fore the Froft. Thefe w ill endure the Cold of 
our Winters extremely well, provided the Seeds 
are fown on a dry Soil ', for thefe Plants do not 
very well bear tranfplanting: therefore the 
Seeds fliould be fown where the Plants are de- 
figned to remain. In the Spring the Plants 
fliould be thinned where they come up too thick, 
leaving them about fix or eight Inches afunder ; 
and it they are afterward kept clear from Weeds, 
it is all the Culture they require. In June 
they will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 
in An gift. 

The fecond Sort is lefs common in England 
than the firft : this is found on Mount Libanus, 
and in feveral other mountainous Places in the 
Eaft Country. The Umbels of this Sort are 
much larger than of the former, and the 
Leaves of the Plant are not fo finely cut. The 
Seeds of this Sort have been often brought into 
England , from which I have raifed the Plants, 
which have grown very well the former part 
of the Seafon; but they have always decayed 
foon after Midfummer , fo that I never could 
preferve any of them to flower. 

VITIS ; The Vine. 

In the former Volume of The Gardeners 
Dictionary I have enumerated feveral Sorts 
of Grapes, which were the moft efteemed in 
England, either for the Table or Vineyard j 
but as there are fome curious Sorts, which have 
been lately introduced into England, I flialL 
mention them in this Place ; and then add 
fome what relating to their Culture, which was 
either omitteejf in the former Volume, or not 
fully explained. 

i • The White Mufcat or Frontiniac of Alex¬ 
andria, by fome called the Jerufalem Mufcat, 
and Grefs Mufcat. The Berries are of an oval 
Shape, and very large ; they grow very loofe 
on the Bunches, are very flelhy and firm, and, 
when ripe, are of a greenilh White, and have 
a delicate Flavour, lbmewhat like the white 
Frontiniac , but not quite fo ftrong. This being 
a very late Grape, rarely ripens in England 
without fome Afliftance: but as it is an excel¬ 
lent Fruit-when ripe, it merits a Place againft 
hot Walls; w here, with a little artificial Heat, 
it will ripen very well. 

i. The Red Mufcat or Frontiniac of Alexan¬ 
dria, by fome called Red Jerufalem Mufcat. 
This is not quite fo late in ripening as the for¬ 
mer ; therefore is more efteemed about Paris, 
where, againft good Walls, it ripens very well 
without any artificial Heat. The Berries of 
this Kind are not quite fo large as thofe of the 
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White ; but they are of the fame Form, and 
are equal in Goodnefs. 

5. The White Melie Grape. The Berries of 
this Sort are of a middle Size, fomewhat oval- 
fhuped, and grow pretty clofe on the Bunches. 
When thefe are ripe, they are of a greenilli 
White, covered with a Flue which wipes off: 
the Juice is very fweet, and makes an excel¬ 
lent White-wine. This ripens very well again!! 
Walls, and in a good Sealon will ripen on 
Efpaliers, or in Vineyards. 

4. The White Merillcn. This is a middle- 
fized Grape, almoll round, and grows pretty 
clofe on the Bunches ; the Juice is well-fk- 
vour’d, but the Skin is tough. This ripens 
very well again!! good Walls. 

5. The Alicant Grape. This is a large Fruit 
of a deep-red Colour, covered with a blue 
Flue ; the Bunches are alfo very large, and 
the Grapes grow fparfly on them. The Juice 
is rich and vinous, when the Grapes are tho¬ 
roughly ripe; which feldom happens in this 
Country, unlefs they are brought forward with 
an artificial Heat. This is the Sort of Grape 
of which the llrong Spanijh Wine is made. 

6 . The White Auvernat. This is in Shape 
very like the black Auvernat Grape : it grow s 
pretty clofe on the Bunches, and is of a muddy' 
white Colour w'hen ripe. The Juice of this Sort 
is not fo palatable to eat as many others, but 
it makes an excellent White-wine. 

7. The Grey Auvernat is alfo fhaped fome¬ 
what like the former ; but is of a pale murrey 
Colour, inclining to brown. This Sort pro¬ 
duces its Grapes loofer on the Bunches than the 
former, and ripens fooner ; therefore is better 
to plant for V ineyards, becaule it feldom fails 
to ripen in a good Afpedl. 

8 . The Rai/in Muj'cat. This is a large ob¬ 
long pointed Grape, whole Berries are firm 
and flelhy, and are loofely placed on the 
Bunches. Being a very late Fruit, it will not 
ripen in England w ithout the Affillance of a 
Hot-walL This Sort of Grape is frequently 
brought over from Portugal , and is lold in 
Winter in the London Markets. 

There have been feveral other Sorts of 
Grapes introduced into this Country of late ; 
but there are not many of them worth culti¬ 
vating, being too late in ripening to come to 
any Perfection in England , without the Allill- 
ance of artificial Heats: and there are among!! 
the Sorts here enumerated, fome of the mol! 
valuable Kinds which deferve Hot-walls} for 
which Reafon 1 lhall not deferibe any more 
Sorts, lince it would be an endlefsTask to enu¬ 
merate all the Sorts of Grapes which are known 
in Europe, for as new Varieties frequently arife 
from the Seeds in hot Countries, the Inhabit¬ 
ants of thofe Wine Countries, who are curious 
in collefting the feveral Sorts, are annually 
adding to their ColleCfions. The late Duke of 
Ttifcany , who was formerly very curious in col¬ 
lecting all the Sorts of Italian and Greek Grapes 
into his Vineyards, was poflefied of upward of 
three hundred feveral Varieties ; many of which 
w'ere of little Worth, only were kept by way 
of Curiofity 


There have lately been fome Plants of the 
Tokay Grapes brought into England. When 
thele Cuttings were procured abroad, it w'as 
fuppoled, that the Tokay Wine was made ofonly 
one Sort of Grape : but by thofe of the Cut¬ 
tings which did fucceed here, it appears, that 
there are feveral Sorts of Grapes cultivated in • 
the Vineyards where the Wine is ipade, fome 
of which are white, and others are black \ but 
they are not extraordinary good Grapes for this 
Country. 

Among!! the Claret Grapes there are alfo 
feveral V arieties, w hich differ in the Colour of 
their Juice } fome of them having a very pale 
red Juice, which will not give much Colour to 
the Wine; and others have a deep-coloured 
Juice, which will llain like the Juice of Mul¬ 
berries ; and it is the latter Sort w'hicli the 
Vine-dreflers abroad prefer. The Leaves of 
this Sort of Grape turn of a deep-purple Co¬ 
lour all over, at the time when the Fruit is 
ripening ; whereas the Leaves of the palerSorts 
are like the Juice of the Fruit, of a more lively 
purple Colour } fo that the Sorts of thefe Claret 
Grapes are as eaiily diftinguilhed by their 
Leaves in the Autumn-leafon, as by the Fruit 
when ripe. 

As to the Culture of Vines again!! Walls 
and Pales, that being fully treated of in the 
former Volume of The Gardeners Difiicnary, 

I lhall not inlarge on it in this Place; but lhall 
add fome Diregions for the planting and ma¬ 
naging Vines again!! Hot-walls, as alfo on 
Efpaliers, becaule both thefe Methods are at 
prefent prafitifed in England. 

The Method of building Hot-walls, will be 
treated under the Article Wall j wherefore I 
lhall pafsit over in this Place, and proceed to the 
preparing of the Ground for Planting. The 
Borders again!! thefe Hot-walls Ihould have 
the Earth ta!:cn out three Feet deep, provided 
the Ground is dry, otherwife two Feet will be 
fufficient; becaule in w et Land the Borders 
Ihould be raifed at leal! a Foot above the Level 
of the Ground, that the Roots of the Vines 
may not be injured by the Wet. When the 
Earth is taken out, the Bottom of the Ticnch 
Ihould be filled with Stones, Lime, Rubbilh, 
&c. a Foot and a half thick, which Ihould be 
levelled and beaten down pretty hard. The 
Trenches Ihould be made five Feet wide at 
leaft, otherwife the Roots of the Vines will 
in a few Years extend themfelves beyond the 
Rubbilh ; and finding an eafy Pallage down¬ 
wards, will run into the moift Ground, and 
thereby imbibe fo much Wet, as to lefien the 
vinous Flavour of the Grapes. But before the 
R ubbilh is filled in the Trench, it is a better 
Method to raife a nine Inch Wall, at five Feet 
Diftance lrom the Hot-wall, which will keep 
the Rubbilh from intermixing with the neigh¬ 
bouring Earth, and alio confine the Roots of 
the Vines to the Border in which they are 
planted, fo that they cannot reach to the 
Moifture of the Ground about them. This 
nine Inch Wall Ihould be raifed to the Height 
of the intended Border ; and w ill be of great 
Ufe to lay the Timbers of the Frames upon, 
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which are deiigned to cover the Vines when 
they are forced, whereby the Timbers will be 
better preferved from rotting ; and where the 
Borders are raifed to any confiderable Height 
above the Level of the Ground, thefe Walls 
will preferve the Borders from falling down 
into the Walks. Bat in carrying up of thefe 
' Walls, it will be proper to leave little Open¬ 
ings, about eight or ten Feet Diftance, to let 
the Water pafs off; becaufe when the Rubbifh 
at the Bottom of the Trench unites and binds 
very hard, the Water cannot eafily find a Paf- 
fage thro’ it: therefore it will be the better 
Method to leave thefe fmall Pafiages in the 
Wall, left the Moifture, being confined at Bot¬ 
tom, fhould be pent up as in a Ditch, which 
will be of ill Coniequence to the Vines. 

When the Walls are finilhed, and thoroughly 
dry, the Rubbifh Ihould be fill’d in as before 
dire&ed ; then there Ihould be frelh light 
Earth laid on, about a Foot and a half thick, 
which will be a fufficient Depth of Soil for the 
Vines to root in. Thefe Borders Ihould be 
thus prepared at leaft a Month or fix Weeks 
before the V ines are planted, that they may 
have Time to fettle. The beft Time to plant 
them, is about the End of March, or the Be¬ 
ginning of JprtI, according as the Seafon proves 
early or late. Thefe I would alfo advife to 
be planted with Cuttings, rather than rooted 
Plants, for the Reafons affigned in the former 
Volume of The Dictionary ; but there Ihould be 
two Cuttings put into eacn Hole, left one of 
them Ihould foil; for if both Ihould fucceed, 
the weakeft of them may be eafily drawn out 
the following Spring. Thefe Cuttings Ihould 
be well cholen from good bearing Vines, and 
the Shoots Ihould be well ripened, otherwife 
they will never make good Plants. The Di¬ 
ftance thefe Vines ihould be allowedj is the 
fame as for common Walls, i. e. about fix Feet. 
In planting them there ihould be Holes opened 
with a Spade, about fourteen or fifteen Inches 
deep; for if there be but three or four Inches 
of good Earth under the Foot of the Cuttings, 
it will be fufficient. Then the two Cuttings 
ihould be laid in the Hole a little Hoping, but 
in fuch a manner as not to touch or crofs each 
other; becaufe, if they do, when one of them 
is taken away the following Spring, it cannot 
be done without difturbing the other. Then 
the Earth ihould be filled into the Holes, and 
gently prefied with the Foot to the Cuttings, 
and raifed in a Heap over them, fo as juft to 
cover the uppermoft Eyes of the Cuttings. 
Afterward lay a little Mulch on the Surface 
of the Ground about the Cuttings, to prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying the Earth; and 
if the Spring ihould prove very dry, they 
ihould have fome Water once a Week, which 
will be as often as thefe Cuttings require it; 
for nothing will deftroy them fooner, than too 
much Water, which rots their Bark, and de- 
ftroys them. If thefe Cuttings are well chofen, 
and the Inftru&ions here laid down duly ob- 
ferved, they will make ftrong Shoots the firft 
Summer ; for I have frequently planted Cut¬ 
tings which have ihot five Feet in one Year; 


but then I carefully rubb’d off all the fiJe- 
dangling Shoots as they w r ere produced, and 
never permitted more than one Shoot to re¬ 
main on each Cutting; which is what fhould 
always be obferved by thofe who have the 
Management of Vines. With this Manage¬ 
ment there will be little Hazard of the Cuttings 
taking Root; for in upwards of five hundred 
Cuttings, which I received irom Italy, and were 
cut oft from the Vines in the Beginning of 
November , wrapp’d up in Mofs, and put on 
board the Ship, (which did not arrive at the 
Port of London ’till March , fo that they were 
full four Months cut off before they were 
planted) there were not twenty of the Number 
which foiled, and many of them foot above fix 
Feet the firft Seafon. 

As I have dire&ed the pruning of Vines to 
be performed in the Autumn, in the former 
Volume of The Dictionary (which is without 
Difpute the beft Seafon for this Work ) ; fo, 
in preferving of the Cuttings ’till the planting 
Seafon, I have advifed them to be cut to their 
Lengths, and their Ends laid into the Ground, 
and then covered with Liitter to keep the Air 
from them : but, fince, I have found it a much 
better Method not to fhorten the Shoots, from 
which the Cuttings are to be made, but to 
lay their Ends juft into the Ground, about two 
Inches deep, and fo leave them at foil Length, 
only obferving to cover them with dry Litter 
or Peafe-haulm in frofty dry Weather; tho’ in 
moift Weather the Covering fhould not re¬ 
main on, becaufe it would make the Cuttings 
grow mouldy, which would greatly injure 
them. Then in the Spring, when they are to 
be planted, they fhould be taken out of the 
Ground, and their Upper-part cut offj fo as 
to reduce them to about fourteen Inches in 
Length, according to the Diftance of the Buds 
or Eyes; for thole Cuttings, whofe Buds grow 
pretty clofe together, need not be left more 
than one Foot long ; but in others fourteen 
Inches will be full fhort. The leaving the 
Upper-part of the Shoots on all the Winter, 
is of great Service to the Cuttings ; becaufe 
when they are cut off in Autumn, the Air 
penetrates the wounded Part, and greatly in¬ 
jures the lower Eyes. 

The Management of thefe Vines, for the 
three firft Years after planting, being the fome 
as is prafilifed for thofe agiinft common Walls, 
I fhall not repeat it in this Place, having 
fully treated of that in the former Volume; 
only w'ill obferve, that during thefe three 
Years, the Vines fhould be encouraged as much 
as poflible, and the Shoots not left too long, 
nor too many in Number on each Root, that 
they may be duly ripened and prepared for 
bearing the fourth Year, which is the fooneft 
they fhould be forced; for when any Sorts of 
Fruit-trees are forced by Fire too young, they 
feldom continue above three or four Years, 
and during that Time they produce very weak 
Shoots; and what Fruit they produce, is final], 
and not well-flavoured; fo that, in being over- 
hafty to fave a Year or two, very often the 
whole Defign is loft; for unlefs the Trees are 
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in a proper Condition to bear much Fruit, it 
is not worth while to make Fires for a (mail 
Quantity of ftarved ill-tafted Fruit ; the Ex¬ 
pence and Trouble being the fame for ten or 
twelve Bunches of Grapes, as it will he for a 
hundred or more. 

Thefe Vines (hould not be forced every 
Year; but with good Management they may be 
forced every other Year ; tho’ it would be yet 
better, if it were done only every third Year ; 
therefore in order to have a Supply of Fruit 
annually, there fhould be a fufficient Quantity' 
of Walling built, to contain as many Vines as 
will be necelTary for two or three Years, fo that 
by making the Frames in Front moveable, they 
may be (hifted from one Part of the Wall to ano¬ 
ther, as the Vines are alternately forced. There¬ 
fore I would advife about forty Feet in Length 
of Walling, to be each Year forced, which is as 
much as one Fire will heat; and when the Vines 
are in full Bearing, will iupply a reafonabie 
Quantity of Grapes for a middling Family. 

In moft Places where thefe Hot-walls have 
been built, they are commonly planted with 
early Kinds of Grapes, in order to have them 
early in the Seafon: but this, I think, is hardly 
worth the Trouble; for it is of but little Con¬ 
fluence to have a few Grapes earlier by a 
Month or fix Weeks, than thole againft com¬ 
mon Walls; therefore I (hould ad vile, whenever 
a Perfon is willing to be at the Expence of thefe 
Walls, that they may be planted with fome of 
the beft Kinds of Grapes, which rarely come 
to any Perfection in this Country, without the 
Affiftance of fome artificial Heat; of which the 
following Sorts are the molt valuable. 

2 %e Red Mufcat of Alexandria. 

*fhe IVbite Mufcat of Alexandria. 
tfbe Raifrn Mufcat , or Frontiniac.. 
tthe Red Frontiniac, 
tfbe Grifly Frontiniac. 

*Tbe IVbite Frontiniac. 
iFe Black Frontiniac. 

*tbe Burdelais or Burlace. 

S fbe Malmfey Mufcadine. 

S“be St. Peter. 

When the Vines which are planted againft 
the Hot-walls, are grown to full Bearing, they 
muft be pruned and managed after the fame 
manner as hath been directed in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary for thole againft 
common Walls; with this Difference only, viz- 
that thole Seafons when they are not forced, 
the Vines fhould be carefully managed in the 
Summer for a Supply of good Wood, againft 
the Time, of their being forced > fo that it will 
be the better Method to diveft the Vines of 
their Fruit, in order to encourage the Wood; 
for as few of the Sorts will ripen without Heat, 
it is not worth while to leave them on the 
Vines, during the Seafbns of refting, except 
it be the common Frontiniacs, which in a good 
Seafon will ripen without artificial Heat; but 
even during thefe, I would not advife many 
Grapes to be left on them; bccaufe, as the De- 
fign of refling the Vines is to encourage and 
ftrengthen them, therefore all poffible Care 
VoL. II. 
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fhould be had, that the young Wood is not rob¬ 
bed by over-bearing; for thole Years when the 
Vines are forced, the Joints of the young Wood 
are generally drawn farther afunder, than they 
ordinarily grow in the open Air; lb that when 
they are forced two or three Years fucceffively, 
the Vines are fo much exhaufled, as not to be 
recovered into a good bearing State, for fome 
Years; efpecially if they are forced early in 
the Seafon, or where great Care is not taken 
in the Summer, to let them have a proper 
Share of free Air, to prevent their being drawn 
too much, and to ripen their Shoots. Thofo 
Years when the Vines are forced, the only 
Care fhould be to encourage the Fruit, without 
having much Regard to the Wood; fo that 
every Shoot fhould be pruned for Fruit, and 
none of them fhortened for a Supply of young 
Wood, becaulc they may be fo managed in 
the other Year’s Pruning, as to replenifh the 
Vines with new Wood. Thole Vines which 
are defigned for Forcing in the Spring, fhould 
be pruned early the Autumn before, that the 
Buds which are left on the Shoots, may re¬ 
ceive all poffible Nourifhment from the Vine; 
and at the fame time, the Shoots fhould be 
faflened to the Trelafe in the Order they are 
to lie ; but the Glafles (hould not be placed 
before the Vines, till about the End of Janur 
ary (unlefs the Frofl fhould let in very fharp; 
in which cafe it will be proper to put up the 
GlafTes to prevent the Shoots being injured 
thereby); at which time allb the Fires mull be 
lighted ; for if they are forced too early in 
the Year, they will begin to (hoot before the 
Weather will be warm enough to admit Air 
to the Vines ; which will caufe the young Shoots 
to draw out weak, and thereby their Joints 
will be too far afunder; confequcntly there 
will be fewer Grapes on them, and thofe 
Bunches which are produced, will be (mailer, 
than when they have a fufficient Quantity of 
Air adm tted to them every Day. 

If the Fires are made at the Time before 
directed, the Vines will begin to (hoot the Lat¬ 
ter-end of February, which will be fix Weeks 
earlier than they ufually come out againft the 
common Walls; fo that by the Time that 
other Vines are (hooting, thefe will be in 
Flower, which will be early enough to ri¬ 
pen any of thofe Sorts of Grapes perfectly 
well. The Fires fhould not be made very 
ftrong in thefe Walls; for if the Air is heated 
to about twenty Degrees above the temperate 
Point on Mr. Fowler’s Thermometers, it will 
be fufficiently warm to force out the Shoots 
leifurely, which is much better than to 
force them violently. Thefe Fires fhould nor 
be continued in the Day-time, unlefs the Wea¬ 
ther fhould prove very cold, and the Sun not 
appearing to warm the Air, at which times it 
will be proper to have fmall Fires continued all 
the Day; for where the Walls are rightly con¬ 
trived, a moderate Fire made every Evening, 
and continued till ten or eleven of the Clock 
Night, will heat the Wall, and warm the in- 
cloied Air to a proper Temperature; and as 
thefe Fires need not be continued longer than 
till about a Week or ten Days in / Ipril , (un- 
J2 e e e lets 
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left the Spring fhould prove very cold) the 
Expence of the Fire will not be very great, 
becaufe they may be contrived to burn either 
Coal, Wood, Turf, or almoft any other Sort 
of Fuel j tho* where Coal is to be had reafon- 
able, it is the eveneft Fuel for thefe Fires, and 
will not require much Attendance. 

When the Vines begin to fhoot, they muft 
be frequently looked over to faften the new 
Shoots to the Trelafe, and to rub off all 
dangling Shoots; in doing of which great Care 
muft be taken; for they are very tender, and 
very fubjefk to break when any Violence is 
offered. The Shoots ffiould alio be trained 
very regular, fo as to lie as near as poffible at 
equal Diftances, that they may equally enjoy 
the Benefit of the Air and Sun ; which is ab- 
foluteJy neceflary for the Improvement of the 
Fruit. When the Grapes are formed, the Shoots 
fhould be flopped at the fecond Joint beyond 
the Fruit, that the Nourifhment may not fce 
drawn away from the Fruit in ufelefs Shoots, 
which muft be avoided as much as poffible 
in thefe forced Vines ; upon which no ulc- 
lefs Wood fhould be left, which will fhade 
the Fruit, and exclude the Air from it by 
their Leaves. 

As the Seafon advances, and the Weather 
becomes warm, there fhould be a propor¬ 
tionable Share of free Air admitted to the 
Vines every Day, which is abfolutely neccffary 
to promote the Growth of the Fruit; but the 
Glalfes fhould be fhut clofe every Night, un- 
lefs in very hot Weather; otherwife the cold 
Dews in the Night will retard the Growth of 
the Fruit. The Bunches of the IVhite Frovti- 
niac, the Raifhi Mu feat, St. Peter , and Bur- 
delais, fhould alio be looked over, and the 
fmall Grapes cut out with Sciflars, in order to 
thin them ; for thefe Sorts grow fo clofe toge¬ 
ther on the Bunches, that the Moifture is de¬ 
tained between the Grapes, which often occa - 
fions their rotting ; and the Air being excluded 
from the Middle of the Bunches, the Grapes 
never ripen equally; which by this Method 
may be remedied, if done in time: and as 
thefe Grapes are protected by the Glalfes, 
from the Blights which frequently take 
thofe which are expofed, there will be no 
Hazard in thinning thefe Grapes foon after 
they are let; at which time it will be much 
eafier to perform this Operation, than when 
the Grapes are grown larger, and confeqnently 
-ycrill be clofer together. But in doing of this, 
the Bunches muft not be much handled ; for 
if any of the Grapes are the leaft bruiled, or 
the Flue which there naturally is upon them, 
be rubbed off, their Skins will harden, and 
turn of a brown Colour; after which the Fruit 
will never thrive. Therefore the Sciflars which 
are ufed for this Operation, fhould have very 
narrow Points, that they may be more eafily 
put between the Grapes, without injuring the 
retraining ones. The other Sorts of Grapes 
which I have recommended for thefe Hot-walls, 
do not produce their Fruit fo clofe together on 
the Bunches; wherefore they will not require 
this Operation, unlefs by any Accident they 
fhould receive a Blight, which often occafions a 
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great Inequality in the Size of the Grapes; 
which, whenever it thus happens, will require 
to be remedied by cutting off the fmall Grapes, 
that the Bunches may ripen equally, and ap¬ 
pear more fightly. 

By the Beginning of July , thefe Grapes wiH 
be almoft full-grown; therefore the GlafTes 
may be kept off continually, unlefs the Seafon 
fhould prove very cold and wet; in which 
Cafe they muft be kept on every Night, when 
the Days are cold or wet, and only open¬ 
ed when the Weather is favourable; for 
as the racy vinous Flavour of thefe Fruits is 
increafed by a free Air, fo, during the Time 
of their ripening, they fhould have as large a 
Share as the Seafon will admit to be given 
them. But when the cold Nights begin to 
come on in Atigufl, the GlafTes muft be every 
Night fhut to exclude the Cold, otherwife it 
will greatly retard the ripening of the Fruit; 
for although the Vines are brought fo forward 
in the Spring, as that the Fruit by this Seafon 
are quite turned to their Colour, yet if they are 
expofed to the cold Dews, and the morning 
Frofts, which frequently happen toward the 
latter Pan of Augiifl, it will prevent the Fruit 
from ripening fo kindly, as when they are 
guarded from it. When the Grapes begin to 
ripen, they muft be carefully defended againft 
Birds and Wafps, otherwife they will be in 
Danger of Deftru&ion in a fhort time; to 
prevent which, the Vines fhould be carefully 
covered with Nets, lb as to exclude the Birds, 
which will make great Havock with the Grapes, 
by breaking their Skins; and if there are 
a few Twigs covered with Bird-lime, placed 
hcre-and-thcre on the Outfide of the Nets, it 
will be of Service; becaufe the Birds are often 
fo bold as to attempt to break the Nets to get 
to the Grapes, and lb may be entangled on 
thefe Twigs; for which, whenever that 
happens, they fhould not be difengaged, but 
fuffered to remain to keep off their Compa¬ 
nions ; and if they get off themfelves, it 
will have the defired Effect ; for there will 
few other Birds come to the fame Place that 
Seafon, as I have more than once experi¬ 
enced. 

As to the Wafps, the beft Method is to hang 
up fome Phials, about half filled with iugar'd 
Water, and rub the Necks of the Phials with 
a little Honey; this will draw all the Wafps 
to them, which by attempting to get at the Li¬ 
quor, will fall into the Phials, and are drowned; 
wherefore thefe fhould be carefully looked over 
once in three or four Days,to take out the Wafps, 
and deftroy them, and to replenifh the Phials 
with Liquor. If this be duly obl'erved, and 
the Phials placed in time, before the Grapes 
are attacked, it will effectually prevent their 
being injured ; but where thefe Precautions are 
not taken, the Grapes will be in Danger of 
being abfolutely destroyed : for as thefe early 
Grapes will turn Colour long before any others 
againft common Walls, they are in much 
more Danger, there being no other Fruit fop 
them in the Neighbourhood : whereas, wheq 
Grapes iri general begin, to ripen, there is a 
large Quantity in almoft every garden i fy 
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that if they dedfoy a Part in each Garden, 
yet there will be a greater Chance to have 
fome efcape, than where there is only one 
Wall for them to attack. 

Thefe Sorts of Grapes, being forced in the 
manner before direded, will begin to ripen 
early in September, efpecially the black and 
red Frontiniacs, which will be fit for the 
Tabic a Fortnight earlier than the other Sorts; 
but as the Defign of forcing them is to have 
them in as great Perfefiion as poflible in this 
Climate, they fhould not be gathered until 
they are thorough ripe j for which Reafon 
fome of the later Sorts fhould be left on the 
Vines till Ottcber, or fometimes later; but then 
tbe Glafles {hould be kept over them in wet 
and cold Weather, to protect the Fruit from 
it; but whenever the Weather is fair, the 
Glades mull be opened to let in the free Air j 
otherwife the Damps, arifing from the Earth at 
that Sealon, will caufe a Mouldinefs upon the 
Grapes, which will rot them: fb that if the 
Sealon (hould prove very cold and wet, it will 
be proper to make a l'mall Fire every Night, 
to dry off the Damps, and prevent this In¬ 
jury. By this Method the Grapes may be 
continued upon the Vines, until the Middle 
or Latter-end of November , when fome of the 
large late-ripe Sorts will be in very great Per¬ 
fection. But moil People in England gather 
their Grapes too loon, never fuffering them to 
remain on the Vines to ripen, even in the 
warmed Seafons j when, if they are left on till 
after Michaelmas , they will be perfectly good. 

Of late Years many Perfons have planted 
Grapes againd Efpaliers, which in fome Places 
have fucceeded very well in good Seafons; 
but if thefe are not planted in a good Soil, 
and to a proper Afped, and the Sorts rightly 
cholen, they feldom produce any Fruit which 
are fit to be eaten. The Soil proper to 
plant Vines in Efpaliers, fhould be the fame as 
hath been directed for Vineyards; viz. either 
a chalky or gravelly Bottom, with about a 
Foot and half of light hazel Earth on the 
Top, a little floping to the South or South- 
ead, that the Wet may eafily find a Paffagc, 
fo as not to remain on the Ground. In fuch a 
Soil fituated to the Sun, and fereened from 
cold Winds, there are feveral Sorts of Grapes, 
which in warm Seafons will ripen very well in 
England- 

But there are fome curious Perfons, who line 
the Back-fide of their Efpaliers with low reed 
Hedges, and others who do it with thin flit 
Deals; both of which are a good Defence to 
the Vines againd Blights in the Spring, and 
accelerate the ripening of the Grapes; fo 
that in tolerable Seafons they will come to 
good Maturity. Neither of thefe Methods 
are very expen five; for thefe clofe Fences need 
not be more than four Feet high, becaufe the 
Vines, being to be managed after the fame 
manner as thofe in Vineyards, will never rife 
above the Height of a Man; and the bear¬ 
ing Shoots mud always be trained about two 
Feet above the Surface of the Ground, fo that 
the Fruit-branches will be always below the 
Top of the clofe Fences; and as for the up¬ 


right Shoots, which are defigned for the next 
Year’s Bearing, it matters not how much they 
rife above the Fence: wherefore thefe may have 
a loofe Trelafe, to which they may befadened, 
to prevent their over-hanging of the Fruit. 

In the making thefe Kinds of clofe Efpa- 
liers for Grapes, it will be proper to lay one 
drong oaken Plank (fuch as are procured in 
breaking up of old Ships or Barges) next the 
Surface of the Ground, which will lad many 
Years found, and be very ufeful in fupporting 
the Fences. If thefe Planks are fifteen Inches 
broad, as they may always be readily pro* 
cured ; then, if the upper Part of the Fence 
be Reeds, there may be two Lengths cut out 
of them (provided the Reeds are of a due 
Length) without including their Tops. la 
the Front of thefe Hedges fhould be a flight 
Trelafe, to faden the Vines.to, which may 
be made of Afli-poles. The upright Poles 
of thefe Trelafes need not be nearer together, 
than eighteen Inches; and if there are three 
crofs Poles, at about a. Foot afunder, they 
will be fufficient to faden the bearing Shoots 
of the V ines at proper Didances, in the man¬ 
ner they are defigned to be trained; which 
fhould be in fuch Pofition, that the Fruit may 
not be overfhadow’d by the Branches. And 
if the upright Poles are cut fo long, as to be 
a Foot and half above the Reeds, they will be 
tall enough to fupport the upright Shoots for 
the next Year’s Bearing ; which being trained 
fingly at proper Didances, will have the Ad¬ 
vantage of the Sun and Air to ripen the Wood, 
much better than where four or five Shoots 
are fadened to the fame Pole. 

To this Trelafe the Reeds may be fadened 
with Hoops on the Back-fide, after the manner 
ufually pradifed in making of common reed 
Fences; and if on the Top of the Reeds there 
is fadened a thin Slip of Deal, to fecure the 
Tops of the Reeds from being broken, it will 
preferve them a long time. In making of 
thefe Fences the Reeds fhould not be laid too 
thick; for that will not only be more Expence, 
but will be troublefome to faden, and not lad 
fo long, as when they are made of a moderate 
Thicknefs. Therefore, as the Reeds will be 
cut into two Lengths, each Bundle will fpread 
about fix Feet in Length; obferving fird to 
fpread the bottom Parts of the Bundled, which 
contain the larged Ends of the Reeds, the 
whole Length; and then the upper Parts of 
the Reeds fhould be reverfed and fpread in 
Front of the other, which will make the upper 
Part of the Fence almod as thick as the Bot¬ 
tom. But neither thefe, nor the boarded 
Fences, need be made till the Vines are in full 
Bearing, which will be the fourth or fifth 
Year after planting, according to the Progrefs 
they make ; during which Time the Shoots 
may be fupported by any common Stakes. 
For if the Fences are made before the Vines 
are planted, as is frequently pradifed, they 
will be half decayed by the Time the Vines 
are fit to bear; ar.d before this Time, the 
Fences are of no Ufe to them. 

The Sorts of Grapes which are proper to 
plant againd'thefe Fences, are, 
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tfbe Miller Grape. 

tfhe Black Morillort. , 

3"he Chafe las White. 

ttbe White Mufcadine. 

tfbe Melie Grape. 

S“he Sweet-water. 

f'be Auvernat, or true Burgundy. 

Theft, if well managed, will ripen very well, 
provided the Sealon is tolerably good, and will 
come in foon after thoft on the Walls; fo that 
if they are taken care of, by hanging Mats 
before them, when the Nights prove cold in 
Autumn, and are permitted to hang till OCio- 
her, the Fruit will prove very good. But 
where the Sweet-water Grape is planted againft 
theft Fences, they will require to be covered 
in the Spring, at the time when they are in 
Flower, if there Ihould be cold Nights; other- 
wife the Bunches will receive a Blaft, which 
will deftroy the greateft Part of the Grapes, fo 
that many times there will not be more than 
fix or eight good Grapes on each Bunch; and 
the others will be fmall ftarved Fruit, hardly 
fo large as the fmalleft Peaft. 

In planting theft Vines, either for open 
Efpaliers, or the clofe Fences, they Ihould 
be performed in the fame mauner as for 
Vineyards, which ihould be from Cuttings 
planted fix Feet afunder, putting two into each 
Hole. And as theft are onjy defigned for the 
Table, a fingle Row of a moderate Length 
will be fufficient to fupply a Family, where 
there are others againft Walls to come before 
them. But where a Perfon is inclinable to 
have more Rows than one, they Ihould be 
placed twelve Feet afunder, that they may 
equally enjoy the Sun and Air. 

As to the Pruning and other Management 
of theft Vines, that being the fame as for 
thoft in the Vineyard, I fhall not repeat it in 
this Place, it being fully inferred in the former 
Volume of the Dictionary: to which I 
have nothing here to add, more than that I 
find the Grape which is preferred by the 
molt skilful Vtgncrons in France , and what 
they call the Auvernat , as before-mentioned, 
is the fame which in England is called the Blue 
Clufler Grape, and hath been long in this 
Country planted as an eating Grape againft 
Walls; fo that, from thefe, Cuttings may be 
eafily procured. But it is to be feared, that 
the bad Seafons, and the ill Succefs which has 
attended the few Vineyards already planted in 
England , will put a Stop to their future Im¬ 
provements, tho’ it is great Pity it Ihould; 
for as to the bad Seafons, the Vineyards abroad 
have been equally expofed thereto; nor has 
the Wine which they have produced the two 
laft Seafons, been of much Value; fo that the 
Dealers in Wine in England have mixed it up 
with fome of the ftrong Wines of former Years 
Growth, in order to render it faleable. And 
with regard to the ill Succefs which People 
have had, who have planted Vineyards, that 
is intirely owing to their not having followed 
.the Directions exhibited in the former Volume 
of the Did ionary, either in the Choice of Soil 


and Situation, the Sorts of Grapes, the 
Diftance which Ihould be allowed to them, 
or the Method of pruning and managing 
them. In every of theft Articles, I am con¬ 
vinced from feveral later Trials, there is no 
Reafon to make the leaft Alteration. And 
as to what farther Obforvations 1 have made, 
in the Bufinefs of preffing, making and keep¬ 
ing of Wines, that (hall be inftrted under the 
Article Wine. 

ULMARIA, Meadow-fweet, or Queen of 
the Meadow. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower compofed of feveral Leaves , 
which are placed in a circular Order, and ex¬ 
pand inform of a Rofe ; out of wbofe Empalement 
rifes the Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit, compofed of many little membranaceous 
crooked Husks, gathered into a Head, each of 
which generally contains one Seed. 

The Species are ; 

1. Ulmakia. Cluj. Hijl. Meadow-fweet. 

2. Ulmaria flore pleno. JeJfieu. Meadow- 
fweet with a double Flower. 

3. Ulmaria foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
Meadow-fweet with Leaves variegated with 
Yellow. 

The firft Sort grows wild in moift Meadows 
in moft Parts of England, and flowers the Be¬ 
ginning of June, when it makes a fine Ap¬ 
pearance amongft the Grafs. It alfo grows 
plentifully on the Sides of Ditches and Rivers, 
where; as it is not often mowed down, it con¬ 
tinues much longer in Beauty, and the Stalks 
rift to a greater Height. The Flowers which 
are produced on the Tops of the Stalks, in form 
of an Umbel, are white, and fmell very fweet. 
Theft, as alfo the'Leaves and Roots, are ufod 
in Medicine. This Plant is efteemed to be 
cooling, drying and binding; and alfo is fudo- 
rific and alexipharmic. The Preparations of 
this Plant are, the diftilled Water of the Flowers 
and Leaves, and the Extract, which by fbme is 
much commended. The Flowers give an 
agreeable Flavour to Wine, and are fbmetimes 
uled to add a Flavour to ftrong Span if j Wines, 
like that of the Malvatic Wine, which is 
made in the Ifland of Candy. Theft Flowers 
are proper to place in Bafons to adorn Halls 
and Chambers ; becaufe they are of an agree¬ 
able Sweetnefs, which doth not offend the 
Head. 

This Plant is ftldom admitted into Gardens, 
being fo commonly found wild in the Fields; 
but in low moift Places in large Gardens, if 
fome of theft Plants were placed, they would 
afford an agreeable Variety; and in fuch Places 
few other Plants, which are more valuable, will 
thrive. 

The fecond Sort deforves a Place in every 
good Garden, for the fake of its fine double 
Flowers, which continue in Beauty a long 
time. This doth not differ from the common 
Sort in any thing, excepting that the Flowers 
are very double and large ; fo that when it is 
planted on a moift Soil, or is duly watered in 
dry Weather, it makes a fine Appearance for 
at leaft a Month, or in a cool Seafon near fix 
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Weeks; and as the Flowers have an agreeable 
Sweetneft, they are a fine Ornament in Bafons 
to place in Rooms. 

Thefe Plants are propagated by parting 
their Roots, which (hould be done in Autumn, 
that they may be well rooted before the dry 
Weather comes on in the Spring; otherwife they 
will not flower very ftrong the following Sum¬ 
mer. Thefe Roots need not be parted oftener 
than every other Year, and then they (hould 
not be (eparated into fmall Heads; for as the 
Beauty of this Plant is to have many Stems of 
Flowers, (o, when the Roots are divided too 
much, there will be very few Stems produced, 
and confequently the Plants will make but a 
mean Appearance. 

Where thefe Plants are placed in moift (hady 
Borders, intermixed with other flowering 
Plants, they (hould be allowed good room ; 
for as their Roots fpread pretty far in the 
Ground, fo, when they have but little room, 
they will ftarve in Summer, unlels they are 
plentifully watered, and the Soil be very good 
in which they are planted; for where-ever their 
Roots intermix with thole of other Plants, 
there will be a great Struggle for the Maftery, 
and thereby both Sorts will be rendered weak. 
So that thefe (hould be planted two Feet afun- 
der, and as much from any other Plants; and 
this will be room enough to dig the Ground 
between the Plants, which (hould always be 
carefully done thofe Years when the Plants are 
not removed; which will encourage the Roots, 
and caufe them to flower very ftrong. 

The Sort with ftrip’d Leaves is alfo pre¬ 
ferved in (bme Gardens for the lake of Variety. 
This may be propagated by parting the Roots 
in the fame manner as the former Sort; but 
this muft not have a rich Soil, for that will caufe 
it to run plain. 

ULMUS, The Elm-tree. 

To this Article muft be added j 

1. Ulmus minor,folio angujio glabro. The 
finooth narrow-leav’d Elm, by lbme called Ebe 
upright narrow-leav*d Elm. 

2 . Ulmus folio lato fcabro, cortice cinereo gla- 
hro. The white bark’d Elm, by lbme called 
S“be fmootb Witch Elm , and by others 2 'he Irifli 
Elm. 

3. Ulmus folio lato fcabro, angujlis famar- 
ris. The French Elm. 

There are fome other Varieties of the Elm, 
which differ ib little from the Sorts enumerated 
in this and the former Volume of the Dictio¬ 
nary, as fcarcely to be diftinguilhed; wherefore 
it will be needled to mention them, becaufe 
they are not fo proper to make Plantations, as 
the other more common Sorts. 

The firft of thefe Sorts is very common in 
lome Parts of Hertfordfhire , and in Cambridge¬ 
shire, where there is fearce any other Sort of 
Elm to be feen. This makes a very handfome 
upright Tree, and retains its Leaves as late in 
the Autumn, as the common fmall-leav’d Elm, 
which is called the Englijh Elm by the Nur- 
lery-men near London. 

The fecond Sort is by fome Per(bns pre- 
ierr’d to molt others, for the free Growth, and 
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its retaining the Leaves longer than any othef 
Sort. The Bark of this Tree is very lmooth, 
and of an A(h-colour; the Leaves are of a lively 
green Colour, and the Growth of the 1 ree is 
very regular and upright. 

The third Sort is not (o much efteemed as 
either of the former; but being a very hardy 
Kind, will grow in fuch Soils, where the for¬ 
mer will not, for which lome Perfons cultivate 
it; tho’ I think neither this, nor the Dutch 
Elm, worth planting, becauie when they are 
arrived to a confiderable Size, they make a 
moft deteftable Appearance: their Branches 
growing very draggling, which have a thick 
rugged Bark, and their Leaves being very 
thinly placed on them, they look very dii- 
agreeable; and the Leaves of both thefe 
Sorts fall (boner in Autumn, and are later 
in Spring in coming out, than thofe of the 
common Elm. 

Thefe may be propagated in the feme man¬ 
ner as the common Sorts, for which there are 
full Inftrudtions exhibited in the former Vo¬ 
lume of 1'be Gardeners Dictionary ; wherefore 
I (hall not repeat them here. 

URTICA, Nettle. 

To this Article (hould be added; 

t. Urtica maxima racemofa C.’nadenjis. 
H. R. Par. The greateft branching Nettle of 
Canady. 

2. Urtica Car.adenfis , myrrhidts folio, Inft. 
R. H. Canady Nettle, with a Leaf of Sweet 
Cicely. 

3 • Urtica racemofa Americana , arnplo coryli 
folio. Plum. Cat. Branching American Nettle, 
with a large Hazel-leaf. 

4. Urtica racemifera maxima Sinarum, 
foliis fubtus argentets lanugine vilkfis. Piuk. 
Amaltb. Greateft branching Nettle of China, 
with Leaves which are white and woolly un¬ 
derneath. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
many Englijh Gardens, where it is preferved 
more for the fake of Variety, than for any 
Beauty it has. This hath an abiding Root, 
which fends forth a great Number of Shoots 
every Spring, which rife about three Feet high, 
and form a thick Tuft or Bufh, which conti¬ 
nues green till the Autumn, when the Shoots 
decay to the Root. This may be propjgated 
by parting the Root in the Spring, and may 
be planted in almoft any Soil or Situation, and 
will endure the fevered Cold of this Climate in 
the open Air. 

The fecond Sort is alfo preferved in fome 
curious Gardens, for the fake of Variety. The 
Leaves of this Plant are finely cut and jagged 
into many Parts, in fome manner refembling 
thofe of Sweet-Cicely. This is alfo a very hardy 
Plant, and may be treated as the former. 

The third Sort was difeovered by Father 
Plumier in America. This is more impatient of 
Cold than the other; therefore (hould be planted 
in Pots, and placed in Shelter in the Winter-fca- 
fon, otherwife it will not live in this Country. 
But as it is a Plant of little Beauty, it is only 
preferved by fome curious Perfons for Va¬ 
riety. 
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The fourth Sort retains its Leaves all the 
Winter, which being very large and hoary 
underneath, m ike an agreeable Variety in the 
Grecn-houle in the WinterTeafon. The Stems 
of this Plant rife four Feet high or more ; and 
thefe often branch out, at the Top, into Side- 
fhoots; and the Flowers (which are like thole 
of the common Nettle) are produced from 
the Wings of the Leaves. This Sort is too ten¬ 
der to live in theopen Air in Winter; wherefore 
the Plants 'fhould be potted, and in Autumn 
removed into the Grcen-houle; where, if they 
are fecured fiom the Froft, and frequently re- 
frefhed with Water, they will thrive extremely 
well. In Summer they may be placed abroad in 
a (heltered Situation, and in dry Weather they 
inuft be plentifully watered; for they are very 
thirfty Plants 1 his may alfo be propagated 
by parting of the Roots, w hich Ihould be done 
in May, when they are removed out of the 
Green-houfe ; for at that Seafon this Plant is 
in its leaft Vigour, the Winter being the Time 
when it is mod flourilhing. The Seeds of this 
Plant were brought from China, where the 
Plant is called Peama. 

UVA URSI, The Spanifli Red-whort. 

The Characters are; 

It bath a globular well-floated Flower, con- 
filing of one Leaf, from wbefe Enipalement arifes 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the binder Part 
of the Flower ; which afterward becomes a foft 
Berry or Fruit of a fpherical Form, inclofing 
bard Seeds, which are Jome plain , and ethers 
gibbous. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
fent known ; viz. 

Uva Ur si. Clufllifl. Span ifij Red-whort. 

This Plant is very near a-kin to our common 
Whom or Bilberries: it arifes about a Foot high, 
and hath leveral flexible Branches, which are 
covered with a reddifh Bark, lomewhat like 
the young Branches of the Strawberry-tree : 
thefe are thinly befet with oblong ftiff green 
Leaves, which are ferrated on their Edges. The 
Flowers grow on the Top of the Branches, 
which are of a whitifh blulh Colour; thefe are 
fucceeded by red Berries, lomewhat larger than 
thofe of our common Whorts, which have an 
acid Tafle. 

This Plant mull be treated in the fame man¬ 
ner as our Vitis Idxa, or Bilberry ; which is to 
procure the Plants with Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, from the Place of its native Growth ; 
becaufe the Seeds often fail, and when they 
fucceed, it will be a long time before the Plants 
w ill grow to any Size; but as there are Directions 
for the Management of thefe Plants exhibited 
in the former Volume of the Dictionary, under 
the Article of Vitis Idxa , I lhall not repeat 
them in this Place. 

VULNERARIA, Woundwort- 
The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceous for Pea-bloomJ 
Flower, out of whofe tubular and turgid F.m- 
palement arifes tbs Pointal , which afterward 
becomes a port Pod filled with round fij Seeds. 
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Fo thefe Notes tniift be added, ’Flat the Pod is 
inclofed in a membranous Bladder , which was 
before the Enipalement. 

The Species are; 

1. Vulneraria rufica. J. B. Rullic 
Woundwort, Kidney Vetch, or Ladies Finger. 

2. Vulneraria rufica, flere alio. Inf. R. 
II. Rullic Woundwort, with a white Flower. 

3. Vulneraria flore purpurafeente. Inf. 
R. H- Rullic Woundwort, with a purplilh 
Flower. 

4 . Vulneraria pcntaphyllos. Inf. R. II. 
Five-leav’d Woundwort. 

5. Vulneraria Cretica , flore parvo vario. 
Fourn.Cor. Candy Woundwort, with a linall 
variable Flower. 

The firft Sort grows wild on poor chalky 
Ground in divers Parts of England, but is rarely 
cultivated in Gardens. This lends forth leveral 
Stalks from the Root, which are about eight 
or nine Inches long, alternately belet with hairy 
Leaves, which are compoled of four or five 
Pair of Lobes, terminated with an odd one. 
On the Top of the Stalks the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced, which are final], and of a yellow Colour, 
collected together in a broad Head, which are 
fucceeded by fhort Pods filled with roundilh 
Seeds. This Plant flowers toward the End of 
May, and the Seeds are ripe in July. 

The lecond Sort is a Variety of the firft, 
from which it only differs in the Colour of its 
Flowers, which are white. 

The third Sort is found wild in lome Parts 
of H ales, from whence the Seeds and Plants 
have been procured by lome curious Botanilts, 
who prelerve them in their Gardens. This 
Sort produces pretty purplilh Flowers, collected 
into Heads, which make an agreeable Appear¬ 
ance. 

The fourth Sort is found wild in Italy, Sicily , 
and lome other warm Countries; but in Eng¬ 
land it is prelerved in lome curious Gardens 
for the lake of Variety. This is an annual 
Plant, which perifhes with the firft Approach 
of Winter. The Seeds of this Plant Ihould 
be fown about the Middle of March , on a Bed 
of light Earth, in an open Situation, where 
they are defigned to remain, becaule the Plants 
do not very well bear tranfplanting. Therefore 
the bell Method is, to low the Seeds in linall 
Drills, made two Feet alunder; and when the 
Plants are come up, they fhould be thinned 
where they are too dole, fo as to leave them 
fix or eight Inches alunder in the Rows, and 
then keep the Ground clean from Weeds, which: 
is all the Culture they require. The Branches 
of this Plant Ipread flat oh the Ground, and 
the Flowers are produced in large Bladders 
from the Wings of the Leaves. Thele appear 
in June, and the Seeds will ripen the End of 
Augufl. 

If lome of thele Seeds are lown, the Begin¬ 
ning of September , on a warm dry Border, the 
Plants will come up in Autumn, and live thro’ 
the Winter, (provided it is not very levere'J 
and will flower early the following Summf.r, 
whereby good Seeds may be obtained; for 
when the Summers prove cold and wet, thole 
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Plants which come up from Seeds fbwn in the 
Spring, do not produce ripe Seeds ; fo that the 
Species may be loft, where there are not Au¬ 
tumnal Plants. 

The fifth Sort was dilcovered by Dr. Tourne- 
fort in the Ifland of Candy , from whence he 
font the Seeds to the R oy al Garden at Paris. 
This is alfo an annual Plant j therefore Ihould 
be managed in the fame manner as hath been 
direded for the former Sort. 

The firft, fecond and third Sorts, will 
abide two, and lometimes three Years, before 
their Roots decay ; tho’ they generally are in 
the greateft Vigour the fecond Year; for thefe 
rarely flower the fame Year they are fbwn. 
The fureft Method to have thefe Plants fuc- 
ceed in a Garden, is to fbw their Seeds in the 
Autumn, as fbon as they are ripe, on a Bed or 
Border of poor, dry, gravelly or chalky Soil, 
on which they will thrive much better than on 
a rich garden Barth. When the Plants are 
come up, they Ihould be thinned, leaving them 
fix or eight Inches afunder; and afterward, if 
they are kept clear from Weeds, they will re¬ 
quire no farther Care. 

The firft Sort was formerly much ufed by 
the Germans , as a Wound-herb, from whence 
it obtained its Name; but at prefent it is not 
in any Ufe. 
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W ALKS. 

In the former Volume of the Dittio- 
itary , I have given Directions for the making 
and keeping of Gravel and Grafs-Walks; to 
which I (hall here add fbmething relating to 
Sand-Walks, which are now very frequently 
made in Gardens, as being lefs expenfive in the 
making, and alfo in keeping, than either of the 
former; and in very large irregular Gardens, 
which are fuch as moft Perfons now efteem, 
this is a very great Article: for as the greateft 
Part of the Walks which are made in Gardens, 
twift about in an irregular manner, it would 
be very difficult to keep them handfome, 
if they were laid with Gravel. As thefe 
Walks are for the moft part fhaded by Trees; 
the dripping of the Water from their Branches 
in hard Rains, would wafh the Gravel in Holes, 
and render the Walks very unfightly. When 
thefe Wood-Walks are Grafs, they do not ap¬ 
pear fightly, nor are they very proper for walk¬ 
ing on ; for after Rain they fo long continue 
damp, that they become unhealthy to walk 
on; and the Grafs generally grows fpiry 
and Weak for want of Air; and by the conti¬ 
nual dropping of the Trees, will by degrees be 
deftroyed. Therefore it is much better to lay 
thefe Walks with Sand, which will be dry and 
wholfbme; and whenever they appear mofly, 
or any Weeds begin to grow on them, if they 
are fhoved with a Dutch Hough in dry Wea¬ 
ther, and then raked over, it will deftroy the 


Weeds and Mofs, and make the Walks appear 
as frelh and handibme as if they had been new- 
laid. 

Grafs-Walks of late Years have been very 
little efteemed, becaule they are fo unfit for 
walking on ; for in a Morning there is com¬ 
monly a great Dew upon the Grafs, as there 
is alio late in the Evening, and after Rain 
they continue moift a long time; fo that it is 
only in the Middle of the Day that thefe Walks 
can be ufed, which is a Time few Perfons care 
to be in a Garden: and at moft times there 
remains a Dampnefs, which frequently occafi- 
ons Colds to fuch Perfons as are tender ; where¬ 
fore they are with good Reafon difufed at pre¬ 
fent. Befides, thefe Walks are not very beau¬ 
tiful, there being little Pleafure in viewing lon°' 
narrow Slips of Grafs, which is what moft Grafs- 
Walks muft be termed, being bounded either 
with Gravel or Borders on the Sides. And 
Grafs never appears fo beautiful, as when it is 
difpos’d into large irregular Pieces, and bounded 
with Trees. 

Gravel-Walks are very neceflary near the 
Houle, becaule, being loon dry after Rain, 
they are proper for walking on, in all Seafons. 
But then thefe Ihould be but few, and thofe 
ought to be large and magnificent, propor¬ 
tionable to the Grandeur of the Houfe and 
Garden. The principal of thefe Walks fhould 
be elevated parallel with the Houfe, fo as to 
form a Terrace; this fhould extend itfelf each 
way, in proportion to the Width of the Gar¬ 
den ; fo that from this there may be a Com¬ 
munication with the Sand-Walks, without go¬ 
ing on the Grafs; or there fhould be two Side- 
Walks of Gravel to lead to them, fo that 
there may be a dry Walk continued quite thro’ 
the Gardens. But there is not a more ridicu¬ 
lous Sight, than that of a ftrait Gravel-Walk, 
leading to the Front of the Houfe, interfer¬ 
ing the Grafs, fo as to caufe it to appear like- 
the ftiff formal Grafs-plots, frequently made in 
little Court-yards by Perfons of low Tafte. 

In the modern way of laying out Gardens, 
the Walks are carried thro’ Woods and Plan¬ 
tations, fo that thefe are fhady and convenient 
for walking in the Middle of the Day. Thefe 
are ufually carried about, winding as much as 
the Ground will admit of, fo as to leave a 
fuflicient Thicknefs of Wood, to make the 
Walks private; and that the Perfons who are 
walking in one Part of them, may not be feen 
by thole who are in any of the other Parts. 
Where thefe Walks are contrived with Judg¬ 
ment, a final! Extent of Ground will admit of 
a great many Turns; fo that a Perfon may 
walk fome Miles in a fmall Garden. But thele 
Turns fhould be made as natural as poffible, 
fo as not to appear too much like a Work of 
Art, which will never pleale fo long as the 
former. 

The Breadth of thefe Walks muft be pro¬ 
portioned to the Size of the Ground, which in 
a large Extent may be twelve or fourteen Feet 
wide, but in fmall Gardens five or fix Feet 
will be fuflicient. There are fbme Perfons 
who allow a much greater Breadth to theit 1 
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Walks, than what I have afligned to the larg- 
eft Gardens^ but as thefe Walks are fuppoled 
to be ihaded by Trees, fo, when they are made 
too broad, the Trees muft be planted clofe to 
the Sides of the Walks j and then it will by a 
long time before they will afford a fufficient 
Shade, if the Trees are young. Therefore I 
imagine, the Width here allowed will by moft 
People be thought fufficient, efpecially as the 
Walks are defigned to wind as much as the 
Ground will allow, becaufe the wider they are, 
the greater muft be the Turns; otherwise the 
Walks will not be private for any fmall Di- 
ftance. Befides, as it will be proper to line the 
Sides of thefe Walks with Honeyfuckles, Sweet- 
brier, Rofes, and many other fweet-flowering 
Shrubs, the tall Trees fhould be placed four 
or five Feet from the Walk, to allow room 
for thefe. But as I (hall particularly treat of 
the Method of laying out WildernefTes, and 
planting them, in fiich a manner as to ren¬ 
der them as nearly refembling a natural Wood 
as poflible, under its proper Head; I fhall 
add nothing more in this Place, except a few 
common Directions for making of thefe Sand- 
Walks. 

When the Ground is traced out in the man¬ 
ner as the Walks are defigned, the Earth fhould 
be taken out of the Walks, and laid in the 
Quarters. The Depth of this muft be pro¬ 
portion’d to the Nature of the Soil; for where 
the Ground is dry, the Walks need not be ele¬ 
vated much above the Quarters; therefore the 
Earth fhould be taken out four or five Inches 
deep in fuch Places: but where the Ground is 
wet, the Bottom of the Walks need not be more 
than two Inches below the Surface, that the 
Walks may be railed fb high, as to throw off the 
Wet into the Quarters; which will render them 
more dry and healthy to walk on. 

After the Earth is taken out to the intended 
^epth, the Bottom of the Walks fhould be laid 
with Rubbilh, coarfe Gravel, or whatever of 
the like Nature can be moft readily procured. 
This fhould be laid three or four Inches thick, 
and beaten down as clofe as poflible, to pre¬ 
vent the Worms from working thro’ it; then 
the Sand fhould be laid on about three Inches 
thick; and after treading it down as clofe as 
poflible, it fhould be raked over, to level and 
fmooth the Surface. In doing of this, the 
Whole fhould be laid a little rounding to throw 
off the Wet: but there will be no Neceffity of 
obierving any Exadnefs therein ; for as the 
whole Ground is to have as little Appearance 
of Art as poflible, the rounding of thefe 
Walks fhould be as natural, and only fb con¬ 
trived, as that the Water may have free Paf- 
fage off them. 

The Sand with which thefe Walks are laid, 
fhould be fuch as will bind; otherwife it will 
be very troublefbme to walk on them in dry 
Weather: for if the Sand be of a loofe Nature, 
it will be moved with ftrong Gales of Wind, 
and in dry Weather will ilide from under the 
Feet. If, after thefe Walks are laid, they are 
well rolled two or three times, it will fettle 
them, and caufe them to be firm. If the Sand 
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is too much inclinable to Loam, it will affo bg 
attended with as ill Confequence, as that which 
is too loofe: for this will flick to the feet after 
every Rain; fo that where Sand can be ob¬ 
tained of a middle Nature, it fhould always be 
preferred. 

In fome Countries, where Sand cannot be 
eafily procured, thefe Walks may be laid with 
Sea-fhells well pounded, fb as to reduce them 
to a Powder, which will bind extremely well 
provided they are rolled now-and-then. But 
where neither of thefe can be eafily procured 
Sea-coal Afhes, or whatever elfe can be got¬ 
ten, which will bind, and be dry to the Peer 
may be ufed for this Purpofe. And where 
any of thefe can only be had in fmall Quan¬ 
tities, the Walks fhould have a greater Share 
of Rubbifh laid in their Bottom, and thefe 
fpread thinly over them ; and in moft Places 
Rubbilh, rough Stones,or coarfe Gravel mav 
be eafily procured. * * 

WALLS. 

In the building of Walls to accelerate the 
ripening of Fruits, there have been many 
Contrivances for obtaining the greateft Warmth 
from the Sun ; fuch as inclining the Walls to 
the Horizon, that the Rays may fall more di- 
redly upon them. Others have built Walls in 
Semicircles, thinking thereby to colled the 
Force of the Sun’s Rays, as alfb to refled 
them from one Side of the half Circle to 
the other : and there are fome who have built 
their Walls in Angles for the fame Purpofe. 
But neither of thefe Contrivances have l'uc- 
ceeded according to the Expeditions of the 
Perfons who have pradifed them ; for their 
Fruits have not ripened fo well againft either 
of thefe Walls, as againft fuch as have been 
plain. For as to thole Walls which are built 
inclining to the Horizon, tho’ they have the 
Rays of the Sun almoft perpendicular in the 
Middle of the Day; yet in the Mornings and 
Evenings, the Rays fall more oblique on 
thefe Walls, than on thofe which are up¬ 
right. And it is not the greateft Force of the 
Sun’s Rays, in the Middle of the Day, which 
is of fo much Service to Fruits, as the long 
Continuance of the Sun on the Wall, or its 
ftrongeft Force in the Morning to dry the Dew 
from off the Trees; for in the Middle of the 
Day, when the Sun is greatly advanced above 
the Horizon, and the Air thoroughly warmed 
by his Influence, there will need no additional 
Heat to forward the Growth of the Fruit 
and to ripen it in Perfedion: for where ever the 
Fruit is expo fed too much to the Sun by the 
want of Leaves to fhade it, and thefe Fruit 
happen to lie clofe to the Wall, as is fome- 
times the Cafe; they are never fb fair or well- 
tafted, as thofe which are fereened from the 
Sun by Leaves: for the violent Heat of the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, in very hot 
Weather, will caufe many Fruits, which are 
too much expofed, to be mealy before they 
are ripe. And thefe inclining Walls are 
greatly expofed to hoary Frofts in Spring 
and Autumn, which are very deftrudive to 
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Fruits, as alfo to Rain, Hail, £ 3 c. and the 
Dampncfs will remain a confiderable time lon¬ 
ger on thefe floping Walls, than on thole which 
are upright; lo that thefe floping Walls are by 
no means proper for Fruit. 

As to thole Walls which are built in half 
Circles, or thole in Angles, they are alio bad ; 
for the Wind, being drawn into the Area’s of 
them, is reverberated from Side to Side, which 
renders the Air about the Fruit much colder 
than any in the Neighbourhood ; by which 
means, inltead of forwarding the ripening of 
the Fruit, as they were intended, the Fruit will 
be much later ripe than againft plain Walls 
built to the fame Afpedf, as I have leveral 
times obferved * lb that from all' the feveral 
Trials which have yet been made of different 
lhaped Walls, it appears there are none lo pro¬ 
per for Fruit as thole which are built plain ; 
and as thefe are alfo the leaft Expence to build, 
they (hould always be preferred. 

According to the modern Tafte in Garden¬ 
ing, there are very few Walls built round 
Gardens; which is certainly very right, not 
only with regard to the Pleafure of viewing 
the neighbouring Country from the Garden, 
but alfo in regard to the Expence, i. of building 
thefe Walls; and, 2. if they are planted with 
Fruit, as is frequently pradtifed, to maintain 
them will be a conftant Charge, without re¬ 
ceiving much Profit or Pleafure. For when 
there is too much Walling planted with Fruit- 
trees, they are feldom taken much care of; 
fo that the Quantity of Fruit produced will be 
fmall, and that ill-nourifhed and bad-tafted. 
Therefore the Quantity of Walling fhould be 
proportioned to the Fruit confumed in the 
Family. But as it will be neceffary to indole 
the Kitchen-garden, for the Security of the 
Plants, fo, if that be walled round, it will con¬ 
tain as much Fruit as will be wanted in the 
Family; becaufe the Kitchen-garden is always 
proportioned to the Number of Perfbns main- 
« tained. And as the Kitchen-garden fhould. 
always be placed out of Sight from the Houfe, 
the Walls may be hid by Plantations of Trees,: 
at fbme little Diftance, which will be of Ufe in 
flickering the Fruit. 

The belt Afpedk for Walls in England , is to 
have one Point to the Eaftward of the South; 
for thefe will enjoy the Benefit of the morning 
Sun, and will be lefs expofed to the Weft and 
South-weft Winds, (which are very injurious 
to Fruit in England ) than thofe Walls which 
are built due South. I know there are many 
Perfbns who object to the turning of Walls 
the leaft Point tp the Eaft, on account of the 
Blights which they fay come from the Eaft in 
the Spring. But from many Years Experience 
and Obfervation, I can affirm, that Blights as 
often attack thofe Walls which are open to the 
South-weft, as thofe which are built to any 
other Afpedt: and I believe, whoever will be 
at the Trouble to obferve for feven Years, 
which afpedted Walls fuffermoft from Blights, 
will find thofe which are built with a Point to 
the Eaftward of the South, as feldom blighted, 
as thofe which are turned to any other Afpedt. 
Vol. II. . 


Therefore, in the Contrivance of a Kitchen- 
garden, there fhould be as great Length of thefe 
Walls built, as the Situation of the Ground will 
admit. 

The next beft Afpedt is due South, and the 
next to that South-eaft, which is preferable to 
the South-weft, for the Reafons before affign- 
ed. But as there will, for the moft part, be 
South-weft and Weft Walls in every Garden; 
thefe may be planted with fbme Sorts of Fruit, 
which do not require fo much Heat to ripen 
them, as thofe defigned for the beft Walls. 
But where-ever there are North-walls, it is 
hardly worth while to plant them with Fruit; 
becaufe whatever Sorts of Fruit will ripen 
againft them, will do much better in Efpaliers, 
or on Standards. 

Where Perfons are very curious to have good 
Fruit, they eredfc a Trelafe againft their Walls, 
which projedts about four Inches from them, 
to which they fallen their Trees; which is an 
excellent Method, becaufe the Fruit will be 
always at a proper Diftance from the Walls, 
fo as not to be injured by them, and will have 
all the Advantage of their Heat. And by this 
Method the Walls will not be injured by drive- 
ing Nails into their Joints, which by every 
Year being drawn out, draw out the Mortar 
from between the Bricks, and thereby make 
Holes, in which Snails and other Vermin will 
harbour, and deftroy the Fruit, and the Walls 
will be alfo greatly impaired. 

Thefe Trelafes may be contrived according 
to the Sorts of Fruit which are planted againft 
them. Thofe which are defigned for Peaches, 
Nedtarines and Apricocks, (which, for the moft 
part, produce their Fruit on the young Wood) 
fhould have their Rails three, or at moft but 
four Inches afunder every way. But for other 
Sorts of Fruit, which continue bearing on the 
old Wood, they may be five or fix Inches 
apart; and thofe for Vines may be eight or nine 
Inches Diftance. For as the Shoots of Vines are 
always trained at a much greater Diftance, than 
thofe of any other Sort of Fruit, the Trelafes 
for thefe need not be near fb clofe; efpecially 
as thofe mu ft for Peaches and Nedtarines, whole 
Shoots are generally fhortened to about five or 
fix Inches or lefs; fo that, if the Rails are not 
pretty clofe, many of the fhort Branches can¬ 
not be faftened to them. 

Thefe Trelafes may be made of any Sort 
of Timber, according to the Expence which 
the Owner is willing to beftow; but Firr is moft 
commonly ufed for this Purpoie, which, if well 
dried and painted, will laft many Years; but 
if a Perfbn will go to the Expence of Oak, 
it will laft found much longer. And if any 
one is unwilling to be at the Expence of 
either, then a Trelafe may be made of Afh- 
poles, in the fame manner as is pradtifed in 
making Efpaliers, with this Difference only, 
that every fourth upright Rail or Poft fhould 
be very ftrong, and faftened with iron Hooks 
to the Wall, which will fupport the Whole : 
and as thefe Rails muft be laid much ciofer 
together, than is generally pradtifed for Ef¬ 
paliers, thefe ftrong upright Rails or Pofts 
Gggg will 
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will not be farther diftant than three Feet from 
each other. To thefe the crols Rails which 
are laid horizontally fhould be well nailed, 
which will fecure them from being difplaced, 
and alfo ftrengthen the Trelafe ; but to the 
other finaller upright Poles, they need only be 
fattened with Wire. To thefe Trelafes the 
Shoots of the Trees Ihould be fattened with 
Ozier-twigs, Rope-yarn, or any other foft Band¬ 
age j for they mutt not be nailed to it, becaufe 
that will decay the Wood-work. 

Thefe Trelafes need not be erefted until 
the Trees are well fpread, and begin to bear 
Fruit plentifully j before which time the young 
Trees may be trained up againft any ordinary 
low Efpalier, made only of a few (lender Afh- 
poles, or any other Sort of (lender Sticks; by 
which Contrivance the Trelafes will be new 
when the Trees come to Bearing, and will laft 
many Years after the Trees have overfpread 
them: whereas, when they arc made before 
the Trees are planted, they will be half de¬ 
cayed before the Trees are come to bearing 
Fruit. 

Where thefe Trelafes are intended to be made 
againtt new Walls, it will be proper to fatten 
fbme ftrong iron Hooks into the Wall as it is 
built, at the Diftance which the upright Potts 
arc intended to be placed; becaufe when thefe 
are afterwards driven into the Wall, they dife 
place the Mortar in the Joints, and injure the 
Wall. 

In the building of the Walls round a Kit¬ 
chen-garden, the Infides which are defigned to 
be planted with Fruit-trees, fhould be made 
as plain as poffible, lb that the Piera fhould not 
projedf on thofe Sides above four Inches at 
mott ; and thefe fhould be placed about four¬ 
teen Feet afunder, in fuch Walls as are de¬ 
figned for Peach and Ne&arine-trees, fo that 
each Tree may be planted exa&ly in the Mid¬ 
dle between the Piers, which will render them 
more lightly, and be better for the Trees. 
But where Apricocks, Plums or Cherries, are 
to be planted, the Piers may be only ten Feet 
afunder; and againft every other Pier the Trees 
fhould be planted, which will allow them fufe 
ficient room to fpread; and as the Trelafe will 
proje&as forward as the Piers, the Branches of 
the Trees may be trained on a Plain. But 
when the Piers do not projeA more on the In- 
fide of the Garden, they fhould be built ftronger 
on theOutfide, for the better fupporting of the 
Walls. 

The ufual Thicknefs which Garden - walls 
are allowed, if built with Bricks, is thirteen 
Inches, which is one Brick and a half: but 
this fhould be proportionable to the Height; 
for if they are all built fourteen Feet high or 
more, as is often praftifed, then the Founda¬ 
tions of the Walls Ihould be at leett two Bricks 
and a half thick, and brought up level to the 
Surface of the Ground, of die feme Thicknefs ; 
then they fhould be fet off two Inches on each 
Side, which will reduce them to two Bricks ; 
and four Feet above the Ground, they may be 
diminithed on each Side, to reduce them to the 
Thickneft of a Brick and half, which tnsft be 
continued to the Top of the Walls. And the 


Piers in thefe high Walls fhould alfb be propor- 
tionably ftronger than is commonly allow’d to 
lower Walls; for as thefe will be much more 
expofed to ftrong Gales of Wind, fo, if they 
are not well built, they will be in Danger of 
being blown down. Therefore the Piers of 
thefe Walls fhould be proje&ed the Length of 
a Brick on their Backfide, and the Thicknefs 
of a Brick on their Front; and if thefe are 
built about ten or twelve Feet afunder, they 
will greatly ftrengthen the Walls. 

But there is no Neceffity of building Walls 
higher than nine or ten Feet, unlefi it be for 
Pears, which, if properly managed, will fpread 
over a great Compaft of Walling; but as only 
fome of the lateft Winter-pears require the 
AfEftance of a Wall, there need no more 
but that Part of the Wall where thefe are de¬ 
figned, to be built higher; for Peaches and 
Ne&arines never require a Wall higher than 
nine or ten Feet, provided they are rightly 
managed; becaufe, whenever they are carried 
to a greater Height, the lower Part of the Wall 
is unfurnifhed with bearing Branches. And 
altho’ Apricocks, Plums and Cherries, will fre¬ 
quently grow higher; yet if they are planted 
at a proper Diftance, and the Branches trained 
horizontally from the Bottom, they will not 
foon cover a Wall of this Height. And Vines 
may be kept as low as any Sort of Fruit; for 
when they are planted againft low Walls, they 
mutt be treated fomewhat after the feme man¬ 
ner as thofe in Vineyards, which is to cut out 
the greateft Part of the Wood which produced 
Fruit the preceding Year, and train in new 
Shoots for the next Year’s Bearing, which are 
rarely left a Yard in Length; therefore will not 
require very high Walls. 

If the Pears which are defigned to be planted, 
are allowed a South-weft AfpeA, on which they 
will ripen very well; then the Wall to this Al- 
pe& mould be built fourteen Feet high or 
more; for as thefe Trees fpread very far, when 
on free Stocks, they fhould not be fhortened 
and flopp’d in their Growth, which will prevent 
their Bearing, by caufing them to fend out a 
great Number of grofi luxuriant Shoots, which 
will never produce Fruit. Therefore thefe 
fhould never be planted amongft other Sorts of 
Fruit-trees, which are of fmailer Growth; be¬ 
caufe then the Walls muft appear very unfightly, 
in having fome Trees planted more than double 
the Diftance which the others require; fo that 
there is no other Sort of Fruit which requires 
the Afliftance of Walls to ripen their Fruit, 
which need fo great room for fpreading as 
Pears, except it be Figs; a few Trees of 
which may be planted againft the feme Wails, 
where there is room s tho’ thefe may be planted 
againft the Back-walls of Offices or Stables, 
where there is Conveoiency, becaufe this Fruit 
is fefdom coveted by Servants; and being 
planted in Places winch are much frequented, 
they will not be in fo much Danger of being 
deftroyed by Birds, as thofe which are Hi pri¬ 
vate Places. But I fliall now proceed to give 
fome Dire&ions for the Building of Hot-walls, 
to promote the ripening of Fruits, which is now 
pretty much praoifed in England. 

Ia 
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In feme Place* thefe Walls are built at a very 
great Expence, and fo contrived as to confiunc 
a g reat Quantity of Fuel $ but where they are 
judicioufiy built, the fftft Expend will not be 
near fo great, nor will the Charge of Fuel be 
very confiderahle; becaufe there v^ill bo no 
NecelTity of making Fires more, than two 
Months, or at moft feu Weeks; beginning 
about the Middle o,f January, and ending by 
the Beginning of Apnl^ when there will he no 
want of Fires, if the GlafTes are dole Unit every 
Night, qr in bad Weather: for half an Hour’s 
Sun-(hining on the Glafles at tbi? Seafan, will 
fufficiently warm the Air inclofed in the GJafles, 
for the Growth of any of our European Fruit*. 

There are lome Peffons who plant Vines 
and other Fruit-trees by the Sides of Stoves, 
and draw fome of their Branches into the Stove, 
in order to obtain early Fruit; but this is by 
no means right, becaufe where the Stove is de¬ 
fined for the Anana’s, the Air rnuft be kept 
much warmer for them, than is required for 
any of the other Fruits, fo that they cqn never 
iuccecd well together; for when there is a fuf- 
ficient Quantity of Air admitted, to promote 
the Growth of the other Fruit, the Anana’s are 
ftarved for want of a proper Heat; and lo, on 
the contrary, when the Stove is kept up to the 
prqper Heat for the Anana’s, it will be too hoc 
for Fruit. And it will alfo be proper to have 
the Vines on a particular Wall by theipfelve*, 
becaufe thefe require to have a greater Share 
of Air admitted to them, when they begin to 
fhqot, than Peaches or Nectarines; lo that it is 
by much the better Method to have them fepa- 
rate. 

The ordinary Height of thefe Hot-walls is 
about ten Feet, which will be fufljciept for 
any pf thofe Sorts of Fruit* which are gene¬ 
rally forced i for by this the Trees are com- 
jnonly weakened in their Growth, lb that they 
will not increafe fb vigoropfly as thofe which 
are always expofed to the open Air ; and where 
there is not a Quantity of Walling planted faf- 
ficient to let one Part reft every Year, the 
Trees will never be very healthy, and will laft 
but a few Year*. The Quantity of Walling 
to produce early Fruit for a middling Family, 
cannot be left than eighty or one hundred Feet 
in Length; therefore where a Peribn is defirous 
to have the Fruit in Perfe&ion, and the Trees 
to continue in a good Condition many Years, 
there foould be three times -this Quantity of 
Walling built; fo that by dividing it intpthree 
Parts, there will be two Years for the Trees to 
recover their Vigour between the Times of their 
bong forced ; whereby a greater Quantity of 
Bearing-wood may be obtained, and the Fruit 
will be fairer, and in larger Quantifies, than 
when they are forced every Year, or every 
other Year; and as the GJalfes may he con¬ 
trived fo as to move front one to the other, 
the Expence of building the WaUs fo much 
longer, will not be very great, becaufe the 
Frames and Glafles will be the fame as for one 
Year’s Fruit. 

The Foundations of thefe Walls foould be 
made four Bricks and a half thick, in order itp 
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Support the Fines $ ptherwife, if Part ofjthem 
reft on Brickwork* and the other part op the 
Ground, they will fettle unequally, and fooq 
be put of Order; for where-ever there happen 
any Cracks in the Flues, thro’ which the Stpoak 
can make its Ffeape, it will prevent their 
Drawing; and if the Smoalc gets within the 
Glaftes, ic will greatly injure the fruit. This 
Thicknefs of Wall need not be continued more 
than fix Inches above the ground, where 
foould he the Foundation of the firfi FJup j 
which will raife it above the Damp* of the 
Earth: then the ^Valls m a y be fee off four 
Inches on each Side, which will reduce it m 
the Thicknefs of three Bricks apd a half, to 
that the Back-wajl may be two Bricks thick, 
which is abfolutely necefiary tp throw thq 
Heat out more in Front; for when the Back-* 
walls are built too thin, the Heat wjll eftaPP 
thro’ them- The Wall jo Front next to thp 
Fruit, fhould be only four Inches thick: whereby 
there wijl be an Allowance qf nine Inches for 
the Flues, which may be covered with teq Ipch 
Tiles; for if they have half an Inch Bearing 
qn each Side, it wi)l be fufficipnt. 

The Ovens in which the Fjre* arp made* 
muft be contrived on the Pack-fide pf Walls, 
which fhould be in Number proporfjpqable tp 
the Length of the Wall*. The Length ufu- 
ally allowed for PXfh Fire to warm* ft forty 
Feet, tho’ they wjlj do very well for fifty Feet: 
but I would not advife the Flues tp be longep 
than this to each Fire; becaufe when they f re 
matfe top long, there ft a Necefiny of making 
tfie Fjres fo fpuph ftronger to warm them > 
which will OCcafiop the Neat fp be tpp violent 
near the Fire*. Thefe Oven* (hop Id be foedded 
oyer, to keep put the Wind apd Rain, other- 
wife the Fjres wjjl not burp. Some People 
make thefe Sheds pf Timber, but it is muph 
better ,tp build them pf Brick, and tile them 
over; becaufe the wooden Shed* will ip a few 
Years decay, and afterwards will be a copftanf 
Charge to keep in Repair; and befidps, they 
may be in Danger of firing, if great Care is 
not constantly taken of the Fires. As it is 
abfolutely neceflary to have the Oven* below 
the Foundation of the firft Ffees, there muft 
he Steps down into the Sheds, to come to the 
Month of the Ovens to fupply the Fuel. There¬ 
fore tfie Shed* foould not be narrower than 
eight Feet in the Clear; for as the Steps will 
require four Feet Space, there foould be at 
leaft four Feet more for the Perfon who at¬ 
tends the Fire to have room to. turn himfelf 
to clear put the Afoes, and to put in the Fuel. 
Where the Length pf Walling requires two 
Ovens, fe will be proper to have them in thp 
Middle included in pne Shed, which wi|l fove 
Expence, and allow more room tp attend the 
Fires i for in this Cafe the Sheds muft be at 
Ipaft jten Feet lpng, and then they need npt bp 
more than fix in Breadth. The Steps fawn 
into thefe fhould he at cue End, fo that the 
Door opening into the Sheds, will not be op- 
pofite to the Mouths of the Oven*: therefofibr 
fop Fire? will burn more regular; for whenever 
the Doors me contrived s> front the Month 
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of the Ovens, if the Wind lets diredHy againft 
them, it will cauie the Fire to burn too fiercely, 
and the Fuel will be loon confumed. 

Thefe Ovens may be contrived in the lame 
manner as thole which are already defcribed 
for Stoves: wherefore I lhall not repeat it 
again in this Place ; but mull obferve, that 
when the two Ovens are joined together, there 
Ihould be a Partition-wall at leaft two Bricks 
thick between them, otherwife the Fires will 
loon deftroy it j and if there ihould be the 
leaft Hole in the Wall, through which the 
Smoak of the two Fires can communicate, 
It will prevent their Drawing. 

The lower Flue, thro* which the Smoak firft 
paifes from the Fire, may be two Feet and a 
half deep ; therefore the Back-wall ihould be 
continued two Bricks thick, as high as to the 
Top of this Flue $ and then it may be fet off 
to a Brick and half Thicknels, which muft be 
continued to the Top of the Wall. The fe- 
cond Flue, which ihould return over the firft, 
may be made two Feet deep, the third a Foot 
and half, and the fourth one Foot deep; which 
four Flues, with their Coverings, will rife near 
eight Feet in Height j fo that there will be 
about two Feet left for the fixing of the Frames 
at the Top to fupport the GlaiTes, and for 
coping the Wall. And thefe four Returns will 
be fufficient to warm the Air in the Frames } for 
the Smoak will have loft its Heat by the time 
it has paired thus far. 

In the carrying up of thefe Walls, there 
Ihould be fbme ftrong iron Hooks fattened at 
convenient Diftances, which ihould projedfc 
about three Inches from the Wall, to which 
the Trelafe muft be fattened, which is to 
fupport the Trees. Theie Hooks ihould be 
Jong enough to faften into the Back-wall; for 
the Wall in Front, being but four Inches thick, 
will not be ftrong enough to fupport the Tre¬ 
laie. But in placing of them. Care ihould be 
had not to lay them crois the Middle of the 
Flues, becaufe they would obftrudt the Clear¬ 
ing the Flues of Soot, whenever there ihould 
be Occafion. So that the beft Way is to lay 
them juft under the Tiles which cover each 
Flue, at about three Feet afunder, which will 
be near enough, provided the Hooks are made 
fufliciently ftrong. As the Flues muft be well 
plaftered with Loam on their Infidej fo like- 
wile ihould the Loam be fpread under the 
Tiles which cover them to the Thicknels of the 
Hooks, that the Flues may be very fmooth; 
otherwife ihe-Soot will hang to the iron Hooks, 
and flop the Smoak from palling. It will alio 
be very proper to cover theie Flues on the Side 
next the Trelafe with Hop-bags, or iome fuch 
coarfe Cloth, in the lame manner as hath been 
dire&ed for the Stoves; which will make them 
io tight, that no Smoak will find its Way, 
which, without this Covering, it is very apt to 
do, thro’ the Joints of Walls ; eipecially when 
they are fo thin as thefe muft be built. And 
this Covering will alio ftrengthen the Wall of 
the Flues, and join the whole Work together. 
If, at each End of thefe Flues, there are fmall 
Arches turned in the Back-walls, in fuch a man¬ 
ner that there may be Holes opened to clean 
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the Flues of Soot, whenever there is a Necef 
fity for it, the Trouble will be much lefs than 
to open the Flues in Front ; and there will be 
no Damage done to the Trees, nor will the 
Flues be the leaft injured by this, which they 
muft be, when they are opened in Front. 

The Borders in Front of theie Hot-walls, 
ihould be about five Feet wide, which will 
make a fufficient Declivity for the Hoping 
Glafles; and in theie Borders there may be a 
Row of dwarf Peafe planted to come early, 
or a Row of dwarf Kidney-beans, either of 
which will fucceed very well ; and if they are 
not planted too near the Trees, will not do 
them any Injury. On the Outfide of theie 
Borders ihould be low Walls ere&ed, which 
ihould riie about an Inch or two above the 
Level of the Borders; upon which the Plate 
of Timber ihould be laid, On which the (loping 
GlaiTes are to reft. And this Wall will keep 
up the Earth of the Border, as alio preierve 
the Wood from rotting. 

The Glafles wh^ch are defigned to cover 
thefe Walls, muft be divided into two Ranges; 
for as they muft reach from the Ground-plate 
(juft above the Level of the Border) to almoft 
the Top of the Wall, they will be near 
twelve Feet long; which will be too great 
Length for fingle Frames, which, when they 
are more than fix Feet long, are too heavy to 
move, efpecially if the Frames are made of a 
proper Strength to fuftain the Glafs. Theie 
Frames ihould be contrived in fuch manner, as 
that the upper Row may Aide down; and by 
making on one Side three fmall Holes in the 
Wood-work which iupports the Frames, at 
about a Foot Diftance, and having a fmall 
iron Fin to fix into them, the top Glaftes may 
be let down one Foot, two Feet, or three 
Feet, according as there may be Occafion. 
The lower Row of Glafles may be contrived 
io as to take eafily out: but as they muft lie 
Hoping, and the upper Row muft bear on 
them, they cannot be contrived to Aide up¬ 
wards, nor indeed will there be any Occafion 
of their Moving, becaufe it is much better to 
let the Air in at the Top, than in the Front of 
the Trees. 

The Hoping Timbers which are to fupport 
the Glais-frames, muft be fattened at Bottom, 
into the Ground-plate in the Front of the Bor¬ 
der, and at the Top into ftrong iron Cramps 
fixed in the upper Part of the Wall for that 
Purpofe. Thefe Timbers ihould be made of 
Firr, which will not twift as Oak and fbme 
other Wood will, where it is laid in fuch Po- 
fition. They muft bemadefubftantial, other- 
wife they will not laft many Years, eipecially 
as they are defigned to be moveable. On the 
Top of thefe ihould be fixed a ftrong Board, un¬ 
der which the upper Row of Glafles ihould run. 
The Ufe of this Board is to fecure the upper 
Part of the Glafles from being railed by the 
Winds, and alio to keep the Wet from getting 
to the Trees. Therefore it ihould be joined as 
clofe as poffible to the Wall, and ihould projefl 
about two Inches over the Glais-frames; which 
Will be enough to throw the Wet on the Glafles, 
and likewife to fecure them faft down. 
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The Breadth of thefe Frames for the Glafles 
may be about three Feet, or 'a little more, 
according as the Divifions of the Length of 
the Wall will’ admit} for a fmall Matter in 
their Width is of no Confequence, provided 
they are not too wide to be eaiily moved j for 
when they are wider than a Man can eafily 
reach with his Arms to manage, they will be 
very troublefome to carry from one Place to 
another. The Bars of thefe Frames, which are 
to fupport the Glals, fhould be placed length* 
wife of the Frames; for when they are placed 
a-crofe, they ftop the Moifture which is lodged 
On the Infide of the Glaffes, and caufe it to fall 
in Drops on the Border at every Bar; which 
will be very injurious to any Plants which are 
put there, and if it frills on the Trees, will greatly 
damage them, efpecially when they are in Blof- 
fom. The Lead into which the Glafles of 
thefe Frames are fixed, (hould be very broad, 
and the Joints well cemented; otherwife the 
Wet will find an eafy Paflage thro*, and do 
great Damage to the Fruit. 

At each End of the Range of Glafles, there 
will be an angular Space between the Glafles 
and the Wall, which mult be clofely flopped 
to prevent the Air from getting in, which 
might greatly injure the Fruit. Thefe are by 
feme Perfens clofely boarded up $ but if they 
are clofed with Glafles, fo contrived as to open 
to let in Air at proper times, it will be of great 
Advantage; becaufe, when the Wind may be 
too ftrong againft the front Glafles, one or 
both of thefe End'glafles may be opened, ac¬ 
cording to the Warmth of tne Air inclofed; 
which will be often very ufeful to cool the Air, 
and to admit a fmall Quantity of frelh Air to 
the Fruit. 

The Sorts of Fruit, which are ufually planted 
for Forcing, are Cherries, Plums, Peaches, 
Apricocks and Ne&arines. As for the Vines, 
I would propofe they fliould be planted by 
themfelves againft a particular Wall; for as 
they will require more Air to be admitted to 
them when they begin to (hoot, than any of 
the above-mentioned Fruits, they will not all 
fecceed, if they are included in the fame Frame. 
As to the others, they will do very well in 
the feme Border, and will demand the fame 
Temperature of Warmth. The beft of thefe 
Sorts to plant againft thefe Hot-walls, are 
thofe here mentioned. 

Cherries. 

tfbe Early May , and May Duke. 

Plums. 

tfbe Jean Hative, or White Primordian. 

5 the Early Black. Damask , or Morocco. 

S“be Great Damask Violet of Tours. 

tfbe Drap d'Or. 

Peaches. 

tthe Red Nutmeg. 

ttbe Red Magdalain. 

ttbe Montauban. 

Ne&arines. 

Fairchild’s Early Nutmeg. 

'The Elruge . 

Apricock. 

fbe Mafculine. 

Voi. II. 
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Thefe being the Sorts which ripen early, are 
the moft proper to plant againft thefe Walls, 
altho’ they are not fe valuable as feme other 
Sorts of thefe Fruits: yet as they naturally ripen 
three Weeks or a Month earlier in the Seafen, 
they will be very early ripe, when they are 
brought forward by artificial Warmth. 

In the preparing of the Borders for planting 
thefe Fruit-trees, there (hould be the feme 
Care taken, as for thofe againft open Borders; 
which being fully treated in the former Volume 
of 2 ’be Gardeners Dictionary ^ I (hall not repeat 
here. There muft alio be the feme Care in 
training up the Trees, when they (hoot; but 
the Trelafes need not be made againft thefe 
Walls, until the Trees are grown large enough 
to fpread, and produce a Quantity of Fruit; 
till which time they may be fupported by any 
low ordinary Trelafe, which will do very well 
till the time that the Trees will have Strength 
enough to force, which will not be until the 
fourth or fifth Year after planting, according 
to the Progrefs they have made; for if they 
are forced too young, it will weaken them fo 
much, as that they feldom make vigorous Trees 
afterwards. Befides, the Quantity of Fruit 
which fuch young Trees produce, is not 
worth the Expence and Trouble of Forcing : 
for the Quantity of Fuel ufed, and the Trouble, 
will be the feme for /mall Trees, which are 
not capable of producing more than fix or 
eight Fruit each, as for thofe Trees which may 
produce three or four dozen. So that the 
greater Time the Trees have to grow before 
they are forced, the better they will pay for 
the Trouble and Expence. 

But it will be the beft way not to have any 
of the Frames made, nor the Trelafe or any 
other of the Woodwork, until the Trees are 
ftrong enough to force : for if thefe are done 
when the Walls are fitft built, as is by feme 
Perfens pra&ifcd, they will be half decayed, 
before there is any Ufe for them. But then 
the Perfens who are employed in making the 
Trelafe, muft be very careful, in putting it up, 
not to injure the Trees. 

When the Trees have acquired Strength 
enough to produce a Quantity of Fruit, that 
Part which is defignea to be forced the fol¬ 
lowing Spring, (hould be carefully pruned at 
Michaelmas ; when the very weak Shoots muft 
be either intirely cut out, or pruned very (hort, 
becaufe thefe, by being forced, will for the 
moft part decay; and tho’ feme of them may 
be full of Flower-buds, yet thefe Shoots being 
weak, cannot nourilh them; fe that the Flowers 
having exhaufted all the Sap, the Shoots die 
foon after, and rarely produce any Fruit. The 
other more vigorous Shoots (hould alfo be (hort- 
ened to a proper Length, after the feme man¬ 
ner as is dire&ed for thofe Trees in the open 
Air; with this Difference only, viz. that 
thefe which are defigned for Forcing; (hould 
not have their Shoots left fe long, becaufe the 
Forcing of chem will weaken them; and con- 
fequently, (hould there be as great a Length 
of Branches, there will probably be a greater 
Number of Fruit on them } becaufe, as thefe 
H h h h will 
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will b'e fcreened from the open Air, they will 
not be liable toBlafts; and the having too 
many Fruit on the Trees, will render them 
fmall, and alfo too much weaken the Trees. 
Then the Shoots lhould be all regularly fattened 
to the Trelafe, at a proper Diftance from each 
other, fo that when the Branches Ihoot the 
following Spring, they may not over-hang each 
other. The Reafon for my advifing theft 
Trees to be pruned ft early in the Seafon, is, 
that thoft Branches which are left on, may 
enjoy the whole Nourilhment of the Sap ; ft 
that the Buds will become very turgid during 
the Winter-feafon, and will be prepared to 
open when the Fires are fet to work. 

The Time for beginning to make the Fires, 
is about the Middle or Latter-end of January, 
according as the Seafon is more or lels favour¬ 
able ; for if the Trees are forced too early into 
Flower, they will be in fome Danger of milcar¬ 
rying, if the Weather lhould prove fevere; ft 
that it is by much the fureft Method to begin 
about the time here directed, becaufe there 
will be a Neceflity of admitting frelh Air to 
the Trees when they are in Flower; which 
cannot be done with Safety, when they flower 
in very bad Weather. And thofe Trees which 
are forced into Flower by the Beginning of 
February , will ripen their Fruit as early as moft 
People will deftre to eat them ; for the Cherries 
will ripen early in April, and the Apricocks by 
the Beginning of May ; and foon after, the Plums, 
Peaches and Ne&arines, will be ripe. 

There are fome Perlbns who plant Straw¬ 
berries in their Borders before their Fruit-trees, 
in order to have early Fruit, which often fuc- 
ceed very well: but where-ever this is pradiled, 
great Care lhould be taken to keep them from 
fpreading over the Border, becaufo theft Plants 
willexhauft the principal Goodnefs of the Earth, 
and thereby injure the Trees ; ft that when it 
is defigned to have Strawberries in theft Bor¬ 
ders, 1 would advift, that the Roots lhould be 
either planted in Pots, or fingly at a good Di¬ 
ftance on a lhady Border of loamy Earth, one 
Year before they are defigned to be forced; 
during which time the Runners lhould be dili¬ 
gently pulled off, to encourage the main Roots 
for Fruiting: and at Michaelmas theft Plants 
may be tranlplanted, with large Balls of Earth 
to their Roots, into the Borders before the 
Fruit-trees which are to be forced the following 
Spring, fo that they may have time to get new 
Root before that Seaftn ; and if thefe Plants 
are carefully watered when they begin to Ihew 
their Flower-buds, they will produce a good 
Quantity of Fruit, which will ripen the Latter- 
end of April, or the Beginning of May. But 
then I would alfo advift, that theft Plants be 
taken away as foon as they have done Bearing, 
that they may not rob the Trees of their Nou¬ 
rilhment. 

Since I have mentioned this Method of hav¬ 
ing early Strawberries, I lhall take the Liberty 
to infort another Method, which is often pra- 
difed to obtain this Fruit early in the Spring, 
tho* it doth not fo properly come under this 
Article; which is, to train up the Plants either 
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in Fots or Borders, after the manner before" 
directed, for at leaft one Year or more ; then* 
about the Beginning of February, there lhould 
be a moderate Hot-bed prepared, in Length 
proportionable to the Number of Plants de¬ 
figned to be forced * and the Breadth lhould be 
proportionable to the Width of the Frames 
which are defigned to cover them. Thefe Frames 
may be fuch as are uled for common Hot-beds, 
to raife early Cucumbers, &c. This Hot-bed 
mult be covered with frelh loamy Earth about 
eight inches thick, into which the Strawberry 
Plants lhould be' placed, with large Balls of 
Earth to their Roots, as dole as they can con¬ 
veniently be planted (for as they muft be kept 
clear from Runners, they will not Ipread much 
during the time they remain in the Bed, 
which will be no longer, than until their Fruit 
is gone). Then they lhould be gently watered 
to fettle the Earth to their Roots, which muft 
be frequently repeated as the Earth becomes 
dry, otherwife they will produce but few Fruit. 
While the Nights continue cold, the Glades of 
the Hot-bed lhould be covered with Mats, to 
preferve a kindly Warmth in the Beds * but 
in the Day-time, when the Weather is favour¬ 
able, the Glades lhould be raifed to admit frelh 
Air to the Plants; for if they are too much 
drawn, (efpecially when they begin to flower) 
they will not produce much Fruit If the 
Seaftn lhould continue long cold, and the Heat 
of the Beds lhould decline, it will be proper to 
lay fome frelh Hot-dung round the Sides of 
the Beds to renew their Heat, being always 
careful not to make them too hot; for that will 
feorch their Roots, and prevent their Fruiting. 
If the Plants which are planted in theft Beds 
are ftrong, and in a good Condition for Bear¬ 
ing; and Care be taken in tranfplanting of 
them to preferve good Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, as alfo to keep a due Temperature of 
Warmth in the Beds; they will produce ripe 
Fruit by the End of April, or the Beginning of 
May, in Plenty * and will continue bearing, un¬ 
til lome of thofe in the open Air come in to 
fucceed them. 

The belt Kinds of Strawberries to plant for 
Forcing, are the Wood, and the Scarlet; for 
the Hautboys grow too rampant for this Pur- 
pole. 

But to return to the Subjed of Hot-walls: 
What I have here inferred concerning theForce- 
ing of Fruits, has been only to obtain theft 
Fruits earlier in the Seafon, than they would 
naturally ripen againft common Walls. But 
in fome Parts of England, where moft of our 
good Kinds of Fruit leldom ripen, it might be 
very well worth wnile to build fome of theft 
Walls, to obtain good Fruit from the belt 
Kinds of Peaches, Plums, &c. efpecially in 
fuch Places where Fuel is Plenty, becaufe there 
the Expence will not be great after the firft 
Building of the Walls. For I would not pro- 
pole to have Coverings of Glals, excepting for 
a fmall Proportion of the Walls ; the reft may 
have Frames of Canvas to Ihut over them, in 
the fame manner as the Glafles are contrived ; 
which will fucceed very well, where proper Care 
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is taken: for as there will not be Occafion to 
cover thefe Trees until the Latter-end of Fe¬ 
bruary^ at which' time alfo the Fires mull be 
made j fo, before the Trees are in Flower, the 
Weather may be frequently warm enough to 
o{>en the Covers to admit Sun and Air to the 
Trees in the Middle of the Day: for if thele 
Covers are kept too clofcly Ihut, the Shoots of 
the Trees will draw very weak, and their 
Leaves will turn pale, for want of Light and 
Air. And as the Defign of thele Contrivances 
is only to bring the Trees five or at moll fix 
Weeks earlier, than they would naturally come 
againll common Walls, there will be no Mecef- 
fity of making very large Fires, or keeping the 
Covers too clofely over the Trees. 

Inllead of Canvas for thefe Covers, oiled 
papers may be uled; which Ihould be done in 
the manner directed for raifing of Melons, by 
palling as many Sheets of Paper together, as 
■will fit the Frames on which they are to be 
fixed; and when the Pafte is dry, the Paper 
fhould be fattened into the Frames, and then 
the Oil rubbed over on the Outfide with a 
Brulh, which will loak thro’ the Paper; and 
when the Paper is dry, the Covers may be uled. 
This Paper will laft very well one Sealon, and 
the Expence of repairing it will not be very 
great: wherefore thele are to be preferred to 
the Canvas, becaufe all Sorts of Plants will 
thrive much better under them, than they will 
under Canvas, or any other clofe Covering, 
which will not admit the Light fo well thro’ 
to the Plants. 

The Frames defigned for either Canvas or 
Paper, may be made much (lighter than thofe 
forGlafs; becaufe thefe, being very light, will 
not require much Strength to fupport them. 
And if thefe are well painted, and every Year, 
when their Ufe is over, carried into Shelter, 
they will laft a long time j for they will not be 
wanted abroad longer than four Months, 'viz. 
from the End of February , to the End of 
May j for after this time the Fruit will not 
require any Covering, the Trees being then 
full of Leaves, and the young Shoots will by 
that time have made fuch Progrefs, as to be¬ 
come a good Defence for the Fruit. But thefe 
Covers Ihould not be too fuddenly taken away, 
tho’ by degrees the Trees Ihould be inured to 
the open Air; otherwife the Change will be 
too great, and may occafion moft of the Fruit 
to fall off, Specially if cold Nights Ihould 
follow. 

By this Method Gentlemen may be fupplied 
with moft of the beft Kinds of Fruit, in the 
Northern Parts of England ; where, without 
feme fuch Care, they can expert very little 
good Fruit in their Gardens. And as Coal is 
in great Plenty in thofe Places, the Expence 
will be very little j therefore 1 am furprifed, 
that moft of the Gentlemen who live in the 
North, do not put this Method in Practice. 
That there are feme few of thefe Walls built 
in the North, is well known ; but then they are 
chiefly defigned to produce a little early Fruit, 
more for Curiofity than any real Ufe: and thefe 
Walls are for the moft part lo ill-contrived, 
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that four times the Fuel is expended, as will 
be required when the Walls are built after the 
manner here directed : and where the Heat is 
not pretty equally diftributed thro’ every Part 
of the Wall, feme of the Trees will have too 
much Heat, while others will have little Benefit 
from the Fires. 

There are feme Perfons who build their 
Hot-walls in fuch a manner, as to have the 
greateft Heat under the Border, near to the 
Roots of their Trees, fuppofing there is a Ne- 
ceflity of Heat to the Roots, as well as the 
Branches; but this is a great Miftake, and the 
Fires muft greatly injure the Roots of the 
Trees, by drying up the Moiftbre of the 
Earth, as allb in feorching the tender Fibres 
of thofe Roots which lie near them. There¬ 
fore this Practice Ihould not be continued ; for 
it is much the better Method to elevate the firft 
Flue nine Inches or a Foot above the Level 
of the Border, according as the Ground is dry 
or wet, than to place it the leaft below-ground, 
which will only dry the Earth, and not warm 
the Air about the Trees, which is the only Ufe of 
artificial Heat; for it is very commonly pra- 
dlifed to draw a Branch of a Vine or other Fruit- 
tree into a Stove, which Branch will produce 
its Fruit as early as if the whole Tree had been 
forced ; when at the fame time all the other 
Branches of the fame Tree, which are expofed 
to the open Air, will not be the leaft forwarded* 
tho’ they are all nourilhed by the fame Root} 
which is a plain Proof, that there is noNeceffity 
of adding any Warmth to the Roots of Fruit- 
trees, to have their Fruit earlier or bettef 
ripened. 

1 have alfo heard of feme Walls which have 
been built for Forcing of Fruit, with one con-* 
tinued Chafm from their Bottoms to the Top* 
fo that they have been like double Walls, with 
Places at proper Diftances to make the Fires. 
But thefe can be of little Ufe j for if the Vents 
are open at their Tops to let out the Smoak, 
.the Heat will alfo efeape with it j becaufe, if 
the Smoak be not led about three or four times 
in Flues, in order to warm the Bricks, the Heat 
will pafs off at the Top, without doing much 
Service to the Trees. 

Where the Walls are planted with the beft 
Kinds of Fruit, which are defigned to ripen 
them in Perfection; if the Autumns fhould 
prove cold, or very wet, before the Fruit are 
ripe, it will be proper to put the Covers over 
the Trees * and if there are feme flow Fires 
made to dry off the Damps, it will be of great 
Ufe to prevent the Fruit from growing mouldy, 
and to haften their Ripening. But when this 
is pra&ifed, the Covers fhould be taken off 
whenever the Weather will admit of it, that 
the Fruit may enjoy the Benefit of the free 
Air, without which they will be infipid or ill- 
calked. 

Altho* in the former Directions for Forcing 
Trees, in order to have early Fruit, I havead- 
vifed, that fuch Trees fhould have one or two 
Years Reft, in order to recover Vigour j yet 
that is not to be underftood of thefe Trees, 
which are only defigned to be brought forward 
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enough to product their Fruit in Perfe&ion : 
for as the Fires are not dcfigned to be made 
till the Middle or End of February , the Trees 
vp ill not be weakened thereby, becaufe they 
will be inured to the open Air long before 
their Fruit is ripe, and will have time to ripen 
their Shoots, and form their Buds, for the next 
Year’s Bearing: therefore thefe Trees may be 
thus forced every Year, without doing them 
any Injury, provided the Trees are carefully 
managed. 

In Forcing of Fruit trees, People generally 
hang up Thermometers under their Glafles, for 
the better adjufting the Hear, and regulating 
the Fires. But when this is pradifed, they 
Ihould be hung where the Sun can never fhine 
on them j for one Hour’s Sunfhine upon the 
Ball of the Thermometer, in the Spring of the 
Year, will fo much rarefy the Spirits, that they 
will rife to the Top of the Tube; when at 
the fame time the circumambient Air may 
not be much more than of a temperate Heat. 
But as the principal Ufe of thefe Thermome¬ 
ters is to regulate the Fires, they are feldom 
of much Ufe in the Day-time; becaufe, if 
there be only one Hour’s Sunfhine in the Day 
on the Glafles, it will warm the Air fufficiently 
for the Produdion of European Fruits, with¬ 
out any additional Heat; wherefore there will 
rarely be any Occafion for continuing of the 
Fires in the Day. And if, by the Fires in the 
Night, the Air is warmed to the temperate 
Point marked on Mr. Fowlers Botanic Ther¬ 
mometers, the Fruit will thrive much better 
than in a greater Heat. 

There are fome Perfons near, London , who 
make it their Bufinefs to produce early Fruit 
to fopply the Markets; which they per¬ 
form by the Heat of Dung only, having no 
Fire*walls in their Gardens. The Method 
which thefe People follow, is to have a good 
Quantity of new Dung laid in a Heap to warm 
(after the fame manner as is pradifed for 
making of Hot beds): when this Dung is in 
a proper Temperature of Heat, they lay it 
clofe on the Back-fide of their Fruit-wall, about 
four Feet thick at the Bottom, and floping to 
about ten Inches or a Foot thick at the Top. 
This Dung ihould be gently beat down with 
a Fork, to prevent the Heat from going off too 
foon; but it ihould not be trodden down too 
hard, left that fhould prevent its Heating. 
The Outfide of the Dung fhould be laid as 
fmooth as poffible, that the Wet may run off 
more eafily; and if there is a Covering of 
Thatch, as is fometimes pradifed, it preferves 
the Dung from rotting too fbon: whereby the 
Heat is continued the longer. The Time for 
laying this Dung to the Back of the Wall, is the 
fame as for making the Fires, (j. e.) about 
the Middle or End of January. This firft 
Parcel of Dung will continue warm about a 
Month or five Weeks, when there fhould be 
a frefh Supply of new Dung prepared, and 
the old taken quite away, or mixed up with 
this new Dung, to renew the Heat; which, 
if it works kihdly, will be fufficient to laft 
the Seafon. Thefe Walls are covered with 
Glafles or Canvas, in the fame manner as the 


Fire walls; and the Trees muft be treated the 
fame way: but there muft be more Care taken 
to open the Glafles againft thefe Walls, when¬ 
ever the Weather will permit; otherwife the 
Steam of the Dung will occafion a great Damp- 
nefs thro’ the Wall; which, if pent in about 
the Trees, will be very pernicious to them, 
efpecially at the time they are in Flower. 

By this Method feme Gardeners have forced 
long Walls filled with old well-grown Fruit-trees, 
which have produced great Quantities of Fruit 
annually; which has well anlwered their Ex¬ 
pence. But as, in many Parts of England^ it 
will be very difficult to procure a fufficient 
Quantity of new Dung for this Purpofe, the 
Fire-walls are moft uleful, and leaf! expen- 
five. 

I have feen in feme Places long Timber- 
fences ereded to force Fruit-trees, by lay¬ 
ing new Dung againft the Back-fide, in the 
fame manner as is pradifed for the Walls; but 
thefe are by no means proper, becaufe the 
Steam of the Dung will eafily get thro’ every 
little Crack or Joint of the Boards to the great 
Prejudice of the Trees : befides, the Boards will 
continue very damp, fo long as any Moifture 
remains in the Dung, which will alfo be very 
injurious to them; and as thefe Boards will in 
a few Years decay, fo thefe will be the moft 
expenfive, if they are kept in Repair for feme 
Years, and will never anfwer the Defign Co 
well as Walls. 

WILDERNESS. 

In the formerVolume of *fbe Gardeners Difti- 
onary i I laid down feme Rules for the defin¬ 
ing, planting, and managing of Wilderneffes, 
fo as to render them magnificent and beautiful; 
to which I fhall here add a few Inftrudions, 
which will explain fome of thofe Rules, which 
have been by feveral Perfons mifapplied, by 
mifiaking what I had there inferted. 

As to the planting of the Trees in Wilder- 
nefles, according to their different Growths, I 
did not hereby mean to have whole Lines of 
the fame Sort of Tree, but as many different 
Sorts of Trees as the Soil or Situation, would 
admit, obferving to place thofe of the largeft 
Growth toward the Infide of the Quarters, 
where they are fo fituated as to have Openings 
round them. But if the Boundaries of the 
Quarters are at the Extremity of the Garden, 
and there are no Profpedb beyond them worth 
enjoying; then the largeft Trees fhould be 
placed next to the Boundaries, and the feveral 
Trees of lower Growth planted before them 
in form of a Slope. But in this I would not be 
underftood to mean, that the Trees fhould all 
of them be fo chofen and planted, as to form 
a regular even Slope, which would have too 
uniform an Appearance to be entertaining to 
the Sight. Therefore all that 1 defign by this 
Method of Planting is, that every Tree may ap¬ 
pear to the Sight at a proper Diftance, that the 
Extent of the Plantation may be viewed; which 
is too frequently obftru&ed by the planting 
of large Trees near the Walks and Openings, 
and placing of low Trees and Shrubs behind 
them. 

In 
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In the planting of thefe Trees, there are two 
principal I hings to be regarded: the firft is, 
To diipofe them in fuch a manner, that the 
different Colours of their Leaves may appear in 
iome fort like the Lights andShades in Pictures. 
The i'econd is. That tneir different Manners of 
Growing may be confidered, and fo placed as 
to make fo many irregular Breaks in the Plan¬ 
tation, as the Size of rhe Ground will admit; 
for Inftance, by mixing fome Trees, whole 
Heads grow in a pyramidal Form, amongft 
dthers wnofe Heads are globular or conical, 
which will make the whole appear more pic- 
turelque and agreeable. But where the Plan¬ 
tation is very large, and is feen from a great 
Diftance, there the Trees fhould be in planted, 
as that feveral Trees, whole Growth and the 
Colour of their Leaves appear the lame, may 
be joined near each other, that their Shades, 
and the Breaks which they make, may be di- 
ftinguifiied ; for when fingle Trees of each Sort 
are intermixed amongft others of different 
Kinds, they do not ftrike the Eye in large 
Plantations near lo well, as when many of a 
Kind appear in Clumps. 

In Plantations of ever-green Trees, there 
may be a greater Diverfity made in regard to 
their feveral Forms of Growth, than there can 
be amongft the deciduous Trees; becaule there 
are leveral Sorts of Ever greens, which natu¬ 
rally grow in form of Pyramids; and there are 
others which grow in form of Cones, and fome 
which fpread and extend their Branches in va¬ 
rious irregular Figures. And thele are alfo of 
very different Shades; lo that when they are 
properly dilpoled, they will make a beautiful 
Appearance; elpecially in the Winter-feafon, 
when other Trees are deftitute of Leaves. 
But that any Perfon who is defirous to make 
one of thefe Plantations, may not commit a 
Blunder, by not knowing the different Forms 
of the Growths of thefe Trees, I rtiall here 
mention fome of the moft known Ever¬ 
greens, diftinguilhing them according to their 
Growths. 

Pyramidal ever-green Trees. 

Common or Spruce Firr. 

Silver Firr. 

Cornifh long ccnd Firr. 

Balm of Gilead Firr. 

Lord Weymouth’s Firr, 

Cedar of Virginia. 

- of Carolina. 

—- of Bermudas. 

Cyprefs. 

Juniper. 

Conical ever-green Trees. 

Manured Pine. 

Scotch Pine. 

Pinafler , or Wild Pine. 

Clujler Pine. 

Jerfey Pine. 

Strawberry-tree. 

Ilex. 

Bays. 

Cork-tree. 

Spreading ever-green Trees. 

Alaternus s. 

Pbillyrea's. 
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Holly. . 

Cedar of Li ban us. 

Laurel. 

Laurel-lcavd Fulip-tree. 

Famarisk. 

Lain us Finns. 

Savin. 

Spreading Cyprefs. . 

As to the different Heights to which thefe 
Trees naturally grow, that will be deferibed 
in a Catalogue added at the End of this Vo¬ 
lume ; where all the different Species of ever¬ 
green Trees and Shrubs will be enumerated, 
and ranged according to the feveral Sizes, to 
wh ch they ufually grow in this Country. 

Altho’ I haveadvilcd in the former Volume, 
not to mix ever-green Trees with thofe which 
lofe their Leaves; yet by that I did not in¬ 
tend intirely to leparate them in all Planta¬ 
tions, but only to avoid the confufed manner 
of planting them together, which is too often 
pradliled by unskilful Perions, many times to 
the great Prejudice of the Trees; becaufe fe¬ 
veral of the Ever greens will beftarved, if they 
are planted too near fome Sorts of deciduous 
Trees: befides, the Soil will rarely fuit all the 
Sorts which are thus injudicioufly mixed toge¬ 
ther; fo that if lome of the Sorts are fuch as 
the Soil is naturally difpofed to nourifh, the 
others, which require a very different Soil, will 
not thrive amongft them. 

The beft Situation for moft of the largeft 
ever-green Trees, is to plant them in open 
Groves, where they will thrive much better, 
than if they are crouded too clofe together} 
and if thefe Groves are judicioufly placed, 
they will be great Ornaments to large Gardens. 

In the planting of very large VY ilderneffes, 
there fhould be Care had to fill up the Ground 
on each Side of the private Serpentine-walks, 
with Shrubs and Underwood, in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as that where the Walks twift fo much, 
as in lome Places to be but a imall Diftance 
apart, the Wood may be fo thick as to pre¬ 
vent the feeing from one Walk to the other. 
This muft be more particularly regarded in 
fmall Gardens; where there fhould be as much 
Walking contrived, as the Ground will poflibly 
admit. On each Side of thefe private Walks, 
fhould be planted a good Number of the dif¬ 
ferent Sorts of Honeyfuckles, which may be 
encouraged to climb up theTrees, and to grow 
rude over the adjoining Bulhes. ’J here fhould 
alfo be feme Sweet-brier, Rofes, and other fweet 
Shrubs planted, which will perfume the Walks 
in an Evening, or after Showers of Rain. 

Under the large Trees may be planted Ha¬ 
zel, berry-bearing Alder, Laurels, Laurtis 
Tinus, and fuch other Shrubs as will grow un¬ 
der Shade; and if feme of the common climb¬ 
ing Plants be placed fo as to grow up the larger 
Trees, in the manner they are often obferved 
in Woods, they will have a very good Effedt 
to the Eye, and be ferviceable in thickening of 
the Quarters, where they are narrow. And 
if there are a good Number of low Shrubs 
and Plants, fuch as naturally grow in Y\ oods, 
fcattered up and down in the Quarters under 
the T rees, they will appear much better than 
I i i i either 
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cither the common Weeds, which naturally 
grow there; or the Ground lying bare, as it 
many times does in large Wildernefs Quarters. 
Of thefe Shrubs and Plants, there will be a 
Catalogue at the End of this Volume, by which 
any Perfon may be inftrutftcd as to the Sorts, 
which will thrive in fuch fiiady Places. 

The fmaller Serpentine-walks, which lead 
thro’ the Quarters of thefe Plantations, muft 
be proportioned according to the Size of the 
Ground: if the Quarters are very large, then 
the Walks may be feven or eight Feet wide, 
to admit of two Perfons walking abreaft; but 
in fmaller Gardens, where there are defired as 
many Walks as can be conveniently made, four 
Feet in Width will be fufficient. For it will be 
neceffary to have the Divifions between the 
Walks double the Width of the Walks, other- 
wife it will be very difficult to get the Shrubs 
and Underwood thick enough to render the 
Walks' private. 

If the Ground where thefe Wilderneffes are 
defigned to be made, is very uneven, it will 
ftill add a Variety to the Plantation, as it will 
alfo, when there are very different Soils ; be- 
caufe then a judicious Planter will adapt the 
leveral Sorts of Trees and Plants to the Soils 
in which they delight to grow ; fo that there 
may be a greater Variety of Sorts planted, and 
they will thrive much better than on a level 
Ground; and the Walks, by being twilled 
about, may be fo contrived, as to be as eafy 
to walk on, as thofe on the mod level Spot. 

If the Ground where thefe Wilderneffes are 
defigned to be made, hath large Trees already 
growing on it, they will be a great Advantage, 
by affording a prefent Shade; for the Walks 
may be twifted about in fuch a manner, as 
that the Trees may not interfere with them ; 
and then, by trenching and clearing theGround 
round the Outfides of the Quarters, it will be 
fit to receive flowering Shrubs, and other 
Trees to face the other larger Trees; which if 
carefully performed, will render the Plantation 
very beautiful. And if under thefe Trees the 
Ground is carefully clear’d and trench’d, it will 
improve the Growth of the Trees, and many 
Under-fhrubs and Wood-plants may be planted 
to thicken up the Quarters, fo as to make the 
Walks private. 

All Trees and Shrubs which are planted 
in thefe Wilderneffes, are to be buffered to grow 
rude, and not to have any other Pruning, than 
is abfolutely neceffary to prevent their fpread- 
ing over the Walks, or too much over-bearing 
the neighbouring Trees or Shrubs, fo that they 
may have an equal Advantage of the open Air; 
by which means there will be little Expence 
in keeping large Plantations of this Kind, 
efpecially after the Trees and Shrubs are 
well rooted in the Ground; for they will 
in a great meafure prevent the Growth of 
Weeds, by overfhadowing the Ground with 
their Branches; and there is nothing more 
ornamental in Gardens, when they are judici- 
oufly contrived. 

Where-ever there are large Woods fo fituated, 
as that they may be taken into the Defign of 


the Garden, they may at an eafy Expence be 
rendered very beautiful, by only cutting away 
unfightiy Trees and Shrubs, and adding fome 
flowering Trees, and fweet-fmeliing Shrubs in 
proper Places, and opening Walks thro’ the 
different Parts, which may be twifted about 
after an eafy natural manner, fo as to fhew as 
little of Art as poflible. If to this there are 
added fome large Openings, in fuch Places 
where there are few good Trees, which may 
be varied in their Figures, and fome little 
Buildings, Obelisks, Vales, Urns, &c. placed 
properly in them, it will greatly contribute to 
their Magnificence. 

In laying out of thefe Walks thro’ Woodsy 
there fhould be a great Regard had to the 
neighbouring Country; fo as, where-ever 
there are any diftant Objeds which appear to 
the Sight, there fhould be Openings, to which 
the Serpentine-walks fhould lead, from whence 
the Objedts may be viewed ; which will be ao 
agreeable Surprize to Strangers, after having 
traverfed thro’ many of thefe Walks, to be led 
to a fine Profj>e<ft of the adjacent Country ; 
where a Village, Church, or fome other re¬ 
markable Objedt, may appear to the Sight; 
or perhaps a River, or other large Body of 
Water, either of which will have a very agree¬ 
able Effedl. 

But as there is no laying down Rules which 
can fuit with every Situation, the Defigning 
of thefe Wilderneffes muft be left to the Judg¬ 
ment of the Owner, or fome other Perfon of 
a good Tafte, who fhould be a little conver- 
fant with the Situation, before he begins to 
execute, left many irreparable Miftakes fhould 
be made, by deftroying of Trees; which has 
too often happen’d, when thefe Works have 
been directed by unskilful Perfons, or by others, 
who have not taken Time to confider enough 
the adjoining Country, fo as to bring as many 
Objedts to View as can poflibly be obtained. 
Therefore I fhall not give any further Direc¬ 
tions, fince thofe inferted in this Place, being 
added to what were exhibited in the former 
Volume, will be fufficient Inftrudtions for the 
right laying out and planting any of thefe 
Kinds of Work. 

WINE. 

In the former Volume of *fbe Gardeners 
Diftionary , is inferted a very full Account of 
the Method of making Wine in divers Coun¬ 
tries where it is pradiifed ; as likewife the feve- 
ral Arts ufed to preferve, amend, and adulte¬ 
rate Wines, fo far as I could poflibly get In¬ 
formation into thefe Affairs: fo that what I 
fhall here add on thefe Subje&s, are fome few 
Obfervations and Experiments, which have 
been made fince the Publication of the former 
Volume, which are chiefly confined to the 
Wines made in England. 

From the feveral Vineyards which have of 
late Years been planted in England , there has 
as yet been very little Wine made, that has 
been by the bell Judges thought tolerably 
good; this in great meafure may be at¬ 
tributed to the wrong Expofition of thefe Vine¬ 
yards, 
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yards, and to tlie ill Method of planting and 
managing of them, as hath been before ob- 
ierved. But btfides theie, there has been a 
great want of Skill in the making, and after- 
managing of the Wines, there having been 
very few Perions who have proceeded in this 
.ftffair with good Judgment, or Attention 
enough toobierve theMiltakes they have made 
in their leveral Experiments. There is one 
common Error, into which moft Perions have 
fallen, who have attempted to make Wines in 
England ; which is by endeavouring to imitate 
the Wines of this or that Country, whereas 
there are few of the Wines which are drank in 
Emland, which are not brewed up to l'uit the 
Paiates of the Drinkers. Therefore the chief 
Care in making of Wine, fhould be to make a 
plain good wholfome Liquor, without regard¬ 
ing the particular Flavour (or endeavouring 
to imitate Burgundy or Cbampaigne Wines, &c. 
as moft People have done): in order to which 
it is ablolutely neccftary to obferve the follow¬ 
ing Directions; firft. To have the Gr pes as 
duly ripened as poffible; then to gather them 
in a dry Scaion, as alio to feparate them from 
rotten or unripe Grapes, and to pull them 
from the Stalks before they are prefled: theie 
are the principal Directions for the firft Part 
of the Work. What remains afterward to be 
oblerved, is, that the Wine ferments a proper 
time ; for if it doth not ferment long enough, 
or to a proper Degree, it will be continually 
on the Fret; by which means it will not be 
clear or drinkable; and if it is fuffered to fer¬ 
ment too long, the generous Spirit will be loft, 
and the Wine will loon become four. There¬ 
fore on this Particular depends the greateft 
Nicety of Judgment in the making of W'ine ; 
and for this there can be no pofitive InftruCtions 
given ; becaule the Seafons, and many other 
Accidents, may occafion a greater or lels Time 
neccftary for the Fermentation to be continued, 
in order to give the Wine its proper Strength 
and Flavour; fb that it is only by a dole 
Attention, and by many repeated Experi¬ 
ments, a Pcrlon will be enabled to judge 
rightly when the Wine his had a proper 
Fermentation, as alfo how to ftop the Fer¬ 
mentation, when it is too violent, or continues 
too long. 

The Method of judging when Wine has 
fermented its proper Time, is chiefly by the 
Tafte ; therefore it in a great meafure depends 
on the Perfon who directs this Affair having a 
good Palate, to know when the Wine is in Per¬ 
fection ; for in hot dry Years it will require a 
much greater Fermentation, and to be conti¬ 
nued longer, than in moift cool Scalons; and 
fome particular Sorts of Grapes will take a 
longer Time to ferment than others; fo that 
it is by no means advifeable to mix different 
Sorts of Grapes together in the Prels, be- 
caufe there are not any two Sorts but will 
require a different Degree of Fermentation; 
which will occafion the Wine to be always on 
the Fret. 

After the Fermentation is over, there muft 
be great Care taken to keep the Veftels full of 


Liquor, as alfo to leave a Vent in the Bung- 
hole of the Veftels, for tl ie rancid Air which 
is generated to pals off, for the Realons given 
in the former Volume of The Dictionary ; but 
it will not be proper to add any other Sorts of 
Foreign Wines to it, as is commonly praCtiled, 
which Icldom incorporate with this En?ljh 
Juice. But the beft Method to add a Body 
to it, is to ferment the Juice, as foon as it is 
prefled, upon the Lees of good Canary , or 
lome other ftrong generous W ines, which will 
greatly enrich the EnghJlj Juice. But then 
great Care ihould be taken to get the Lees pure 
and unmixed, otherwise it will have a contrary 
Eff&. 

I have been informed by Perfons who have 
refided in the Countries from whence we have 
die ftrongeft Wines, That it is a common Me¬ 
thod there in Practice, to diftil a ftrong Spirit 
from the Husks of the Grapes, which they 
pour into the Wine, after it has fermented a 
proper time; which checks the Fermentation, 
and adds Strength to the Wine. This is at 
prelent univerl illy praCtifed amongft the Vig- 
Hcrons in Portugal , with this Difference only ; 
that thole who are the moft curious in the 
Quality of their Wines, take particular Care, 
in drawing off the Spirit, to have it as pure as 
poffible, as alio to rectify it very high, that 
the Quantity added to the Wine may be Imall, 
and not lo diftinguiftiable on the Palate. And 
thole Years when their Vintage proves very 
bad, it is a common Practice lor thefe Vi He¬ 
rons, or at leaft Wine-coopers, who refide 
there, to procure great Quantities of Brandy 
from France, which they reCtify to a higher 
Spirit, and mix with their Wines, before they 
ft)ip them for England. 

Since this is the PraCticc in the Wine Coun¬ 
tries, it might be very well worth the Trial in 
England , to be informed of the EffeCts ; be- 
cauie, as our Sealons frequently prove bad, 
there will be a greater Neceffity of adding a 
Body to the Wine, in order to prevent its turn¬ 
ing acid, which is too frequently the Cafe with 
Engltflj Wines. 

There are fome Perfons who add Sugar, 
Honey, and other Mixtures, to their Wines, 
to render them palatable: but this is a very 
wrong PraCfice; for it generally caufes the 
Wine to fret, and always renders it difagre**- 
able to the Stomach . therefore I would by no 
means advife the putting any other than a few 
of the very beft Foreign Raifms into ehe Wine, 
upon which the Winemay feed, which will be 
of great Ufe to prelerve it. 

In fome of the Iflands of the Archipelago, 
it has been long praCtiled by the Inhabitants, 
to boil their Wines, which gives them a good 
Body, and preferves them a long time. Theie 
Wines were formerly much more efteemed in 
England, than they are at prelent, moft 
Peoples Palates having been vitiated by the 
French Wines, which being thin and weak, 
may be drank in greater Quantities, tho’ the 
former more generous Wines are generally 
efteemed more wholfome, when taken mode¬ 
rately. This Practice may be very well worth 
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Trial in England , becaufe, in Boiling, a great 
Quantity of the watery Parts will be thrown 
off, which may give the Wine a Body, and 
prclerve it. 

The adding of a Colour to the Englijh Wine, 
is another thing which has employed the 
Thoughts of many Perfons: fome have added 
the Juice of Elder-berries, which, I have been 
informed, is alio frequently pradtifed abroad ; 
others have added the Juice of Sloes, Mulber¬ 
ries, Blackberries, cjV. but as none of thefe 
will give any Strength to the Wine, they 
muft be ufed fparingly ; for where a Colour is 
defired in Wine, it will be a better Method 
to make ufe of 'l'urnfole, which is chiefly prac- 
tifed by the Vintners and Wine-coopers, to 
give a Colour to their pale Wines, than to add 
too large Quantities of either of thofe Juices. 
And as a fmall Quantity of Turnfole will be 
fufficient to colour a large Parcel of Wine, 
it is likewifc the cheapeft Tindture which can 
be ufed. 

The fcveral Pradtices in Ufe amongft the 
Wine-coopers, both at home and abroad, 
to add different Flavours to their Wines, is 
a Myftery which they by no means care to 
divulge j for I have been informed by fome 
Perfons, who have been a little acquainted 
with their Arts, that they can brew up Wines 
of almoft any Sort in fuch a manner as to 
imitate the Flavour of any other Sort of Wine: 
but if thefe W ines are kept any time, they will 
become foul and ill-tafted; fo that it may be 
eafily fuppofed, that thefe Wines are not very 
wholfome to drink, tho* they may have an 
agreeable Flavour for a time. The Pradtice 
of mixing one Sort of Wine with another, in 
order to give Strength, Brightnefs or Flavour, 
to Wines, has been long in Ufe; and if there 
are no worfe Mixtures, there may be little 
Danger in drinking of thefe Wines: but by 
the Effedts which fome Perfons have obferved, 
in thofe who have drank but fmall Quantities 
of thefe brewed Wines, there is great Reafon 
to fear, that fome unwholfome Things are 
often mixed with them. 

That the Practice of mixing one Sort of 
Wine with another is at prefent greatly ufed 
in London , is very obvious from the great 
Quantities of Alicant and other ftrong Spanijh 
Wines which are imported, and bought up by 
the Coopers and Merchants, who are rarely 
known to fell any of thefe Sorts of Wines, 
pure as they bought them. Alio the whole 
Vintage of Barabarr , which isengrofled by the 
French Wine-merchants in London , is fuppofed 
to be mixed with the low Growth of French 
Wines, to add Strength to them; fince it is 
rarely, if ever, known they fell this Wine again, 
Ample and unmixed. 

Since, from what has been related in this 
Place, and alfo in the former Volume of Hhe 
Gardeners Dictionary , it is plain, that mod of 
the different Flavours of Foreign Wines are ad¬ 
ventitious ; therefore whoever fets about to 
make Wine of EnghJIo Grapes, fhould not be 


very folicitous to add particular Flavours to 
it; but rather have regard to the Wholfome- 
nefs, and to give it Strength enough to pre- 
ferve it; which is what fhould be principally 
regirded, becaufe afterward it will not be very 
difficult to add any particular Flavour, accord¬ 
ing to the Palate of the Owner, from the In- 
ftrudtions which have been exhibited. For 
Infiance, that ftrong Flavour which is obferved 
in fome French Clarets, is given by adding 
fome dried Elder-flowers to the Juice, when it 
is fermenting ; and this may be added in a 
greater or lefs Degree, according to Perfons 
Palates. The Flavour of Khewjh Wines, which 
many People admire, is given by adding of 
the I lowers of the yellow Clary, called by 
fome Botanifls, Coins Jovis. The Flavour of 
Frontinhc Wine may be given by adding a 
Quantity of the Juice of white Elder-berries, 
with many other Mixtures, which need not be 
repeated here. 

The other necefTary Cautions to be taken, 
in order to preferve Wine clear, and in good 
Condition, befides what have been exhibited, 
are, firft, that the Vault in which it is placed, 
be under a good Building, fo as not to be af- 
fedted by the external Air; for if it be expo- 
fed to Rain, there will be no Poffibility of 
keeping Wines in it, tho’ the Arch may be 
turned with the utmoft Care; and this well 
clayed on the Top, and paved with fquare 
Stones over the Clay ; as I have feveral times 
obferved, where all thefe have been well per¬ 
formed, and yet the Vaults would not keep 
Wine in any tolerable Condition, when the 
Rains in Autumn have fallen. For if the 
Vaults are not fo contrived, as that Heat and 
Cold may not alter the Temperature of the 
Air, Wines will never continue long good in 
them. Therefore it will be very proper to 
hang Thermometers up in the Vaults, by which 
the Alterations of Heat and Cold may be cer¬ 
tainly known ; and if it appears, that the Spirit 
is ever railed in the Summer, or funk by cold 
in Winter, above five Divifions from the tem¬ 
perate Point, there will be fmall Hopes of 
preferving the Wine which is placed in them. 
The next Caution fhould be, not to put any 
Quantity of other fermenting Liquors into the 
fame Vault with the Wine; for that will often 
affedt the Wines which are near them. Nor 
fhould new Wines be carried into the Vaults 
where the old Wines are kept, becaufe when 
the new Wines are in a ftrong State of Fer¬ 
mentation, they will affedt the whole Air of 
the Vaults, and alter its Temperature; whereby 
the old Wines will be often caufed to fret, 
which will raife the Sediment, and foul the 
Wine; fo that many times it becomes fo ill- 
tafted, as not to be, by the greateft Art, ever 
rendered fo palatable as before. There are 
many other things, which will occur to a care¬ 
ful Obferver, who is pradtifed in managing of 
Wines, very well worthy to be confidered by 
the Curious, which have never fallen within 
my Obfervation. 
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X ANTHIUM j Lefler-burdock. 

The Characters are ; 

It bath a fcfculous Flower , conffing of many 
Florets , which are barren , oat of which arifes the 
Chive, fupporting the Summit for the moft part 
bifid. The Embryo’s arife at a remote Diflance 
from the Flowers on the fame Plant, which become 
oblong Fruit , for the mojl part prickly , divided 
into two Cells, and pregnant with Seeds, which 
are alfo oblong. 

The Species are; 

i. Xanthium. Dod.pempt. 39. The Lefler- 
burdock. 

1. Xanthium Canadenfe majus,fru£tu aculeis 
aduncis manito. Inft. R. H. A greater Kind of 
the Lefler-burdock from Canada, with a Fruit 
armed with crooked Prickles. 

3. Xanthium Luftanicum laciniatum, vali- 
difpmis aculeis munitim. Inft. R. H. Jagged 
Portugal Lefler-burdock, armed with very 
ftrong Prickles. 

4. Xanthium Carolinienfe medium, frufltt 
toroftore. Hort. Elth. Middle Carolina Lefler- 
burdock, with a fwelling Fruit. 

The firft Sort is fometimes found wild in 
England, tho’ rarely; but in feveral other 
Countries it grows plentifully by the Sides 
of Brooks, Ditches, and other handing Wa¬ 
ters, always delighting in a moift fat Soil. 
This Plant is placed in the Catalogue of 
Medicinals at the End of the College Dif- 
penfatory, tho’ at prefent it is rarely ufed in 
Phyfic. 

The fecond Sort was brought from Canada , 
where it grows very plentifully; as alfo in 
many of the neighbouring Countries in North 
America. 

The third Sort is a Native of Portugal', 
from whence the Seeds have been procured 
by fome curious Botanifts, who preferve it in 
their Gardens. 

The fourth Sort was difeovered by Mr. 
Catesby in South Carolina, from whence he 
brought the Seeds to Europe. 

All thefe are annual Plants, which, if per¬ 
mitted to fcatter their Seeds in Autumn, will 
maintain themlelves better than if they are 
fown in the Spring ; for the Seeds will remain 
in the Ground all the Winter, and the Plants 
will come up early the following Spring; when 
they will require no farther Care, but to thin 
them where they are too clofe, and to keep 
them clear from Weeds. In July their Flow¬ 
ers will begin to appear, and their Seeds will 
ripen in September. 

The firft is an humble Plant, feldom riling 
above a Foot high > but the fecond, third, and 
fourth Sorts will rife to be near three Feet 
high, and divide into many Branches. The 
third Sort is often later in ripening its Fruit, 
than either of the former; fo that when the 
Vo 1. II. 


Autumns prove very cold, the Seeds do not 
come to Maturity ; therefore it will be proper 
to raife' a Plant or two of this Kind on a 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; which fhouJd be 
planted in Pots, to confine their Roots, and 
thereby prevent their growing too luxuriant, 
and caule them to put out their Flowers and 
Fruit much fooner; fo that their Seeds will be 
perfectly ripe, 

XERANTHEMUM; Eternal-flower. 

To this Article muft be added; 
t. Xeranthemum incanum, fiore albo. H. 

R. Par. Hoary Eternal-flower, with a white 
Flower* 

a. Xeranthemum fiore fmplici minimo t di* 
lute purpurafeente. H. L. Bat. Eternal-flower 

Flower ^ fingle pale P ar phft-coloured 

3. Xeranthemum fore fmplici, ex albo £2 
rubro obfoletis mixto. Hort. Catb. Eternal 
flower wnh a fingle Flower of a mix’d Red 
and White. 

4. Xeranthemum fore plena, ex albo £3 
rubro obfoletis mixto. Hort. Cath. Eternal- 
rlower with a double Flower mixed with White 
and Red. 

5. Xeranthemum orientals, fere minimo 

calyce cylindracco. Town. Cor. Eaftern Eternal- 
flower, with the leaft Flower, having a cvlin- 
drical Cup. 0 3 

All thefe Plants, being very hardy, may 
be treated in the fame manner as is direfted 
in the former Volume of The Gardeners Dictio¬ 
nary, for the Sons which are there enumerated 
The firft, fecond, and fifth Sorts here men¬ 
tioned, iire Plants of no very great Beauty ♦ 
but are preferved in fome Botanic Gardens 
for the fake of Variety. The third and fourth 
Sorts produce very pretty variegated Flow¬ 
ers, therefore are worthy of a Place in every 
good Garden ; but at prefent thefe are very 
ra /V n the Englifh Gardens ; though in fome 
01 the Gardens in Holland they are pretty 
common, where the Flowers are dried and 
preferved to adorn their Rooms in the Win- 
ter-feafon. 

XIPHION, Bulbous Iris, or Fleur-de-lys. 

To this Article muft be added; 

1. Xiphion latifolium acaulon odoratum, flore 
cceruleo. Inf.R.H. Broad-leav’d fweet-feented 
Bulbous Iris, with a blue Flower, without a 
Stalk. 

a. Xiphion latifolium acaulon odoratum , flore 
purpureo. Inf.R.H. Broad-leav’d fweet-feented 
Bulbous Iris, with a purple Flower without a 
Stalk. 

3. Xiphion latifolium acaulon odoratum flore 
laCtei coloris. Inf.R.H. Broad-leav’d fweet- 
feented Bulbous Iris, with a milk-white 
Flower without a Stalk. 

4. Xiphion album, oris cteruleis. Inf.R.H. 
White Bulbous Iris, with blue Borders. 

j. Xiphion Porcellana did am. Inf. R. 

H. Bulbous Iris, commonly called Porcel - 
lana. 
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6. Xiphion Chamcktta lavcndulacea diffunu 
Inf. R. H. Bulbous Iris, called in Holland, 
Chamoktta lavendulacea. 

7. Xiphion Chi’ 11 ? cleft a dictum, fore cocruko, 
verftcolor. Injl• R- H. Bulbous Iris, with a 
blue variegated Flower, called Chamcktta. 

8 . Xiphion Chamoktta did urn, fore par- 
purco , vcrficolor. Injl. R. H. Bulbous Iris, 
called Chamoktta , with a purple variegated 
Flower. 

9. Xiphion latifolium cattle donatnm, fore 
cocruko. Inf. R. H. Broad-leav’d Bulbous Iris, 
with a blue Flower furnilh’d with a Stalk. 

xo. Xiphion latifolium cattle donatum, fore 
atro-purpurafcentc. Inf. R. H. Broad-leav’d 
Bulbous Iris, with a dark-purple Flower, fur- 
nifhed with a Stalk. 

xi. Xiphion latifolium cattle donatnm, fore 
cocruko, lincis violaceis aut purpureis difiintic. 
Inf. R. H. Broad-leav’d Bulbous Iris, with 
a blue Flower, mark’d with violet and purple 
Lines, and furniihed with a Stalk. 

12. Xiphion latifolium cattle donatnm, fore 
cincrco, violaceis frits difinfto. Inf. R. H. 
Broad-leav’d Bulbous Iris, furnifh’d with a 
Stalk, and an alh-coloured Flower, ftriped with 
Violet. 

15. Xiphion latifolium candid urn. Inf. R. 
H. Broad-leav’d Bulbous Iris, with a white 
Flower. 

14. Xiphion feliis amplioribus maculatis, fore 
pttrptirco. Inf. R. H. Bulbous Iris, with larger 
fpotted Leaves, and a purple Flower. 

xj. Xiphion folks amplioribus maculatis, 
fore 'violacco. Inf. R. H. Bulbous Iris, with 
‘broader-fpotted Leaves, and a violet Flower. 

16. Xiphion joliis amplioribus macttlatis, 
fore niveo. Inf. R. H. Bulbous Iris, with 
'broader-fpotted Leaves, and a fnow-white 

Flower. 

17. Xiphion verftcolor (3 multiforum. Inf. 
R. H. Many-flower’d variegated Bulbous 
Iris. 

18. Xiphion tttajtts 3 humilitts, fore amplo 
favo vario. Inf. R. H. Greater and lower 

Bulbous Iris, with a large yellow variable 
Flower. 

Thefe Sorts of Bulbous Iris are to be treated 
in the fame manner as thofe which are enu¬ 
merated- in the former Volume of The Gar¬ 
deners Difiionary, w here there are full Inftru- 
aions exhibited for their Management; which 
I {hall not repeat in this Place. 

XYLOSTEON ; Upright Honeyfuckle. 

The Characters are j 

The Flower conjtfs of one Leaf, is tubulous, 
and divided into Jeveral Parts at the Top, and 
rtfs on the Empalcmcntthfe are, for the vtof 
part, produced by Pairs on the fame Footfalk. 
The Empalement afterward becomes a (oft double 
Fruit or Berry, inclofing comprefs’d roundijh 
Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this Plant at pre- 
fent known ; viz. 

Xylostfon Pyrenaicttm. Inf. R. H. Py¬ 
renean Upright Honeyfuckle. 

This Plant was difeovered by Do&or Tottrnc- 
fi'/rt on the Pyrenean Mountains, W'ho has fepa- 
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rated it from the Chamreceraftis, on account 
of the Shape of its Flower, which differs fo 
little from the Flowers of thofe Plants, that it 
doth not deferve to be removed from them, 
lince the Fruit agrees perfe6tly with thofe of 
that Genus. 

It grows about three or four Feet high, and 
divides into many Branches, after the fame 
manner as the other Upright Honeyfuckles; the 
Flow ers being fmall, ana coming out but fpar- 
fedly on the Branches, do not make any great 
Appearance. The ufual Time of its Flowering 
is in February, about the fame time as the Meze- 
rcon ; there lore it may be admitted to have a 
Place in Gardens, amongft other hardy Exotic 
Shrubs, in order to make a Variety. This 
Plant may be propagated by Cuttings, which 
lhould be planted at Michaelmas on a fhady 
Border, and in a ftrong loamy Soil; where, 
if they are duly watered in dry Weather, and 
kept clear from Weeds, they will make good 
Roots by the following Michaelmas, when they 
may be removed to the Places where they are 
deiigned to remain, which lhould be in a ftrong 
loamy Soil, and in a cool fhady Situation. For 
if thefe Plants are planted on a light dry Soil, 
and in an open Situation, they will not live 
thro’ one Summer, unlefs thev are plentifully 
watered in dry Weather ; and even with this 
Care, they will make but little Progrefs. 
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ACINTHA; Warred Succory. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a fofculotts Flower, conffing of many 
Half-fnrets, confantly refing on the Embryo's, 
and included in a Jcaly Empalement. The Em- 
palement afterward becomes a furrowed Head, 
whofeftngle Parts, or Capfthe, have f'welling Seeds 
adorned with a Down. 

We have but one Species of this Plant; 

viz. 

Zacintha five cichorium verrttcarium. 
Matth. Waited Succory. 

This Plant grows abundantly in the Ifland 
of Zant, from whence it obtained the Name; 
it alfo grow r s wild in feveral other warm Coun¬ 
tries, but in England it is preferved in the 
Gardens of fome Perfons who are curious in 
Botany, for the fake of Variety ; there being 
little Beauty or Ufe at prefent known in this 
Plant. 

It is an annual Plant, w hich perifhes foon after 
the Seeds are ripe: therefore mull be fown every 
Year, or the .Seeds permitted tofeatter on the 
Ground in Autumn, which will come up in the 
Spring, and furnilh a Supply of Plants more 
certainly, than when the Seeds are fown in that 
Seafon • for, very often, the Seeds which ai\e 
fown in the Spring, will remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come up, and 
fometimes they intirely mifearry j whereas thofe 
Seeds which fcatter in Autumn, or are fown 

at 
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at the fame Seafbn, rarely fail. When the 
Plants are come up, they will require no other 
Care, but to thin them where they are too 
clofe, fo as to leave them about fix or eight 
Inches afunder, and after this to keep them 
clear from Weeds. In June thefe Plants will 
begin to flower; and their Seeds will ripen 
the End of Aiigujl , or the Beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. 

The Flowers of this Plant are fmall, and 
generally produced fingly from the Divarica¬ 
tions of the Branches, fomewhat after the man¬ 
ner of Succory \ the Flowers are of a yellow 
Colour, and refemble thofe of Hawxweed. 
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After the Fkwers are paft, the Einpalement 
fwells to a furrowed Head, fomewhat refem- 
bling Warts or Excrefcencies, in which the 
Seeds are included. 

When the Seeds of this Plant are fown in 
the Spring, it fhould be done in Drills made 
about two Feet afunder; and when the Plants 
are come up, they fhould be thinned to the 
Diftance of fix Inches in the Rows ; becaufe 
they do not thrive very well when they are 
tranfplanted, fo that they fhould remain in the 
Places where they are fown ; and if they are 
kept clear from Weeds, they will require no 
other Care. 
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ADDENDA. 

In this Place feveral Plants are treated of which have not been mentioned 
in the former Part of this Work : many of them having been lately 
introduced into England; therefore have not been reduced to their proper 
Clajfesy their CharaSlers having never been properly examined by any 
skilful Botanifl. 


IBOR baccifera laurifolia 
aromatic a , fruftu viridi 
calyculato racemofo. Sloan. 
Cat. yam. The Winters- 
bark, or wild Cinnamon- 
tree. 

This Tree grows in the 
low Lands of the Ifland 
of Jamaica in great Plenty, where it riles 
to the Height of thirty Feet or more, and 
divides into many Branches, which are fur- 
nilbed with fmooth pale green Leaves, about 
three Inches long, and an Inch and half broad 
near their Extremity, where they are broadeft. 
Thefe are placed on without any Order,having 
Ihort Footftalks, and one middle Rib. On the 
Top of the Shoots, the Flowers are produced 
in Bunches, which are of a purple Colourj 
thefe are fucceeded by the Fruit, which are 
round, green, and about the Size of a large 
Pea, in each of which are included four Ihining 
black Seeds. The Leaves, Fruit, Bark, and 
every Part of this T ree, are very aromatic,hot, 
and biting to the Tafte. The Bark is uled as 
Spice in mod of the Englijb Plantations in Ame¬ 
rica ; and was formerlypretty much uled in 
Medicine in England, under the Title of Canella 
alba , or white Cinnamon ; but at prelent it is 
not much in Ufe. 

In England this Plant is prelerved in lome 
curious Gardens, but it is at prelent pretty 
rare. It may be propagated by Seeds, which 
muft be procured from the IVeft Indies (for 
the Plants do not produce any in Europe ); but 
thefe (hould be brought over as freQi as po£ 
fible, and in their Covers; otherwile they com* 
VvL.II. 


monly dry up, and lole their growing Quality. 
Thefe Seeds (hould be lown early in the Spring, 
in Pots filled with frefh light Earth,and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, where they 
muft beconftantly watered whenever theEarth 
is dry, otherwile the Seeds will not vegetate. 
The Glafles of the Hot-bed (hould be covered 
with Mats every Night, to prelerve a proper 
Heat in the Bed; and in the Day-time, when 
the Sun is warm, the GlalTes (hould be raifed 
to let the Steam pals off! With this Manage¬ 
ment the Plants will appear in about five or fix 
Weeks, (provided the Seeds are good) when 
they muft be treated tenderly while they are 
young; but they muft be frequently watered j 
for as they naturally grow in moift Places, lb 
they will often require to be refrefbed with Wa¬ 
ter ; tho* while they are very young, it muft 
be given to them in finall Quantities. When 
the Plants are rilen an Inch nigh, they (hould 
be carefully feparated, and each planted into a 
fmall Pot filled with frefh Earth: and then' 
plunged into a fre(h Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
obferving to (hade them every Day from the 
Sun, until they have taken new Root; then 
they lhould have firefh Air admitted to them 
every Day according to theWarmth of the Sea- 
Ion, and the Heat of the Bed in which they 
are placed. They muft alfo be duly watered 
every Evening in hot Weather; but they (hould 
not have too much Water given them at one 
time, elpecially while the Plants are young. 
In this Hot-bed the Plants may remain during 
the Summer Sealon ; but toward Michaelmas , 
when the Nights begin to be cold, they (hould 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
L 1 1 1 the 
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the Bark-bed, where if they are duly watered, 
and kept warm, they will thrive very well ; 
tbo* they feldom make any great Progrefs the 
firft Year, nor are they very quick of Growth 
m their natural Country; for I have received 
Plants of this Kind from the Weft Indies, which 
were fix Years old, and thefe were not above 
two Feet high. As this Plant is very tender, 
fo it muft be conftantly kept in the Stove, 
where during the Summer Seafon, it fhould 
have free Air admitted to it every Day; but in 
Winter it muft be kept very warm, otherwife 
it cannot be preferved in this Country. This 
Plant retains its Leaves throughout the Year, 
fo may deferve a Place in the Stove amongft 
other curious exotic Plants, tho’ it doth not 
produce any Flowers in this Country. 

Arbor laurifolia'venenata, folio leviter fer- 
rato oblongo obtufo , copio/um lac preebens. Sloan. 
Cat. The Poifon-tree, •vulgo. 

This Tree grows plentifully in Jamaica , and 
feveral other Places in the warmeft Parts of 
America, where it rifes to the Height of twenty- 
five or thirty Feet, and divides into many 
Branches, which are befet with Leaves about 
the Size of thole of the Bay-tree, of a very 
bright green Colour, and ferrated on their 
Edges: Thefe continue on the Trees through¬ 
out the Year, but I have never fecn any Flowers 
produced on thefe Plants, nor have I met with 
tmy Account of their Flowers in any Authors 
who have mentioned the Plant. The whole 
Tree abounds with a milky Juice, which is ac¬ 
counted very poifbnous; if the Leaves of the 
Tree are broken, the Juice will flow out very 
faft, ‘and if it falls oft Cloth, will caufe it to walh 
in Holes, much after the fame manner as the 
Juice of the Manchineel-tree. 

This Plant is preferved by fome Curious Per- 
Jons for the fake of Variety; but as it is very 
tender, it muft be conftantly kept in the warmeft 
Stoves, and plunged into the Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners-bark, otherwife it will not live thro’ the 
Winter in thisCountry. It may be propagated 
by Seeds, which fhould be fown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with frefh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark; 
and when the Plants are come Up, they fhould 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been 
dire&ed for the former Sort. This Plant is 
pretty quick of Growth ; for I have raifed them 
upward of two Feet high in one Summer fiom 
Seeds. In warm Weather thefe Plants muft 
be often watered ; but as they are full of milky 
Juice, they muft not have too much Water 
given to them at one time, left it fhould rot 
their Roots. 


Arbuscula Africana repens, folio ad latera 
crifpo, ad polygona rclata. Boerb. Ind. alt. An 
African trailing Shrub, with curled knot-grafs 
Leaves, and blink Flowers, fomewhat refem- 
bling thofe of Orach. 

This Shrub is preferved in many Gardens 
for Variety j but there is no great Beauty 


either in its Leaves or Flowers. It grows tt> 
the Height of three Feet or more, and fends 
out many Branches, which are (lender, and if 
not fupported, are fubjed to trail on the 
Ground j thefe are befet with Leaves fhaped 
fomewhat like thofe of Knot-grafs, but are a 
little broader, and curled on their Edges. The 
Flowers are produced from the Wings of the 
Leaves, which have no Petals, but an herba¬ 
ceous Empalement, in which are included the 
Chives, with their Summits, &c. 

It is propagated by Cuttings (which fhould 
be planted the latter End of May, or the Be¬ 
ginning of June, that they may have time to 
make good Roots before Autumn): thefe may 
be planted in a Border where they may have 
only the Morning Sun j or if they are planted 
in an open Bed, they muft be fhaded with 
Mats until they have taken Root; they muft 
alfo be frequently refrefhed with Water in dry 
Weather. When thefe Cuttings are well root¬ 
ed, they will require no further Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until the Middle 
of September ; when they fhould be carefully 
taken up with Balls of Earth to their Roots, 
and planted into Pots filled with light frefh 
Earth, and placed in a fhady Situation until 
they have taken new Root j after which time 
they may be placed amongft other hardy exo¬ 
tic Plants, in a fhelter’d Situation, where they 
may remain till the latter End of October, 
when they fhould be removed into Shelter for 
the Winter Seafon. 

This Shrub is always preferved in Pots,and 
houfed in Winter with other exotic Plants'. but 
I have fi>und that it will live abroad in mild 
Winters without any Covering, provided it is 
planted in a warm Situation, and on a dry 
Soil. However, it is proper to preferve a 
Plant or two in Pots to be flickered in Winter, 
left thofe abroad fhould be deftroyed by Froft: 
but thefe will require no other Shelter, than 
that of a common Frame; where the Glaffes 
may be drawn off every Day in mild Weather, 
that the Plants may have as much free Air as 
poflible, and only fecured from hard Frofts: 
with which Management the Plants will thrive 
much better, than when they are kept too 
clofe in Winter. 


Arbor bacciferaCanarienfis,fyringce cccrulex 
foliis, purpurantibus venis,fru£lu tnonopyreno; 
Yerva Mora Hifpanoram. Pluk. Almag. A 
berry-bearingTree of the G*«*r;«,withLeavcs 
like the Lilac, having purplifh Veins; called 
by the Spaniard *, Ternoa Mora. 

This Tree has been long preferved in fbme 
Englijb Gardens, but hath not as yet produced 
any Flowers, as I could ever learn. It has been 
by fome Gardeners called the Golden-rod-tree, 
bnt for what Reafbn 1 do not know,fince by 
the Shoots and Leaves, there doth not appear 
any Analogy between this Tree and the Gol¬ 
den-rods ; and as to its Flowers, I have never 
feen any Defeription of them, fb cannot affirm 
any thing concerning their Strudure. 

It 
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It is propagated by Cuttings, which may be 
planted during any of the Summer Months, in 
Pots filled with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, 
where they mull be duly watered, and (haded 
from the Sun, until they have taken Root: 
after which time they mull be inured to the 
open Air by Degrees; and afterward may be 
tra.nfpb.nted each into a feparate Pot, filled 
■with rich light Earth, and then placed in 
the Shade until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they may be removed into a 
fheltertd Situation, where they may remain 
till the Beginning of October, when they (hould 
be removed into the Green-houfe, and placed 
amongfl other exotic Plants of the fame Coun¬ 
try. During the Winter-time (when they are 
generally deftitute of Leaves) they mull not 
have too much Wet, tho* they will require to 
be frequently refrelhed with Moifture ; but in 
Summer they mull have plenty of Water, for 
they are very thirlly Plants in hot Weather. 

Thefe Plants may be removed into the open 
Air, about the Middle of May , at the lame 
time when'the Orange-trees are placed abroad j 
and mud have a warm Iheltered Situation, 
otherwife they will not make much Progrefs, 
for they are impatient of Cold ; and if they 
are ex poled to itrong Winds, they will lofe 
ftheir Leaves even in the Summer Sealon. In 
■Winter they mull have a warm Green-houfe, 
but do not require the Warmth of a Stove ; 
for if they are fecured from Froft, they will 
do very well. 

Arbor Americana, frax ini foliis, fruSiu 
conoide. The Mahogony-tree. 

This Tree grows chiefly on the North Side 
of the I (land of Jamaica , from whence great 
Quantities of the Wood have been brought to 
England in a few Years pad ; fb that at prelent 
it is one of the mod common Woods in Ule, 
for Tables and other Furniture. There arc 
fome of <thefe Trees growing in the Bahama 
Iflands, from whence fome of the Wood has 
.been brought to England, under the Title of 
Madeira Wood; but by the Fruit which I have 
received (from thence, it appears to be the 
fame as the Mahogony of Jamaica , tho’ the 
Wood leems to be ibmewhat differing in Colour 
and Texture. 

There are but fe,w qf thefe Plants in Europe 
at prefent, and as they are very tender, they 
cannot be preferved thro* the Winter in this 
Country, but in the,warmed-Stoves. They 
are propagated by Seeds, which fhould be ob- 
tainetLas frelh.as poffible,irom the Countries of 
their naturalGrowth; for if they are kept a long 
time out of the Ground, they will not grow. 
Thefe Seeds Ihould be fown in Pots filled with 
rich frelh Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark ; obfervipg to water the Pots 
frequently to keep the Earth moid, ptherwile 
the Seeds will not vegetate; and if the Nights 
fhould prove cold, the Glades of the Hot-bed 
mud be covered with Mats, to preferve.a pro¬ 
per Heat in the Bed ; and in the Day-time, 


when the Sun is very warm, the Glades Ihould 
bp railed to let the Steam of the Bed pals off, 
as alio to admit fome frelh Air to the Earth. 
In about five Weeks after the Seeds are fown, 
you may expefk to fee the Plants appear; when 
they Ihould be very carefully look’d after, to 
raile the Glades whenever the Sun Ihines warm, 
as alio to refrelh the Plants frequently with 
Water; but they mud not have too much 
Water given to them each time, while they are 
very young, led it rot their tender Stems, and 
deftroy them. They mud alio be kept clear 
from Weeds, and when the Nights are cold, 
the GlafTes of the Hot-bed Ihould be covered 
with Mats every Evening, loon after the Sun 
is gone off from the Bed, in order to prelerve 
a due Temperature of Heat in the Bed. When 
the Plants are about two Inches high, they 
Ihould be carefully lhaken out of the Pots, and 
parted, planting each into a feparate (mail 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and then 
plunged into a new Hot-bed of Tanners-bark ; 
obferving to (hade the Plants from the Sun 
every Day, until they have taken new Root; 
after which time they mud have frelh Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day, in Proportion to 
the Warmth of the Sealon, and mud be duly 
watered in hot Weather. 

The Plants may remain- in this Bed during 
the Summer Sealon, bpt towards Autumn, 
when the Nights begin to be cold, they mud 
be removed into the Stove, and plunged into 
the Bark-bed, where they mud be kept very 
warm, and frequently refrelhed with Water; 
but when their Leaves are fallen off, which is 
generally at the End of November, they mud 
not be kept too moid, for that will caufe the 
tender Roots to decay ; but in Spring, when 
they put out new Leaves, they will require to 
be more plentifully fupplied with Water. Thefe 
Plants mud condantJy remain in the Stove ; for 
they are too tender to live in the open Air in 
England, the warmed Part of the Year; fo they 
fhould have a large Share of free Air admitted 
to them every Day in hot Weather, by open¬ 
ing of the GlafTes of the Stove ; but when the 
Air is cold, the GlafTes mud be kept clofe, 
otherwiTe the Plants will not thrive. 

As thefe Plants are of very flow Growth, 
(elpecially in this Country) fo they will not 
require to be often fhifted into other Pots; if 
they are tranfplanted every Spring juft before 
they put out new Leaves, it will be as often 
as they require (hiding; at which time as much 
of the old Earth fhould betaken from about 
their Roots, as may be fafely done without 
injuring the Plants ; and when they are new 
potted, the Bark-bed fhould be ftirred up, 
and renewed with fome frelh Tan, which will 
forward the Plants in taking new Root; but 
if the Weather fhould prove very warm, and 
the Earth fhould have all fallen from the Roots 
in (hiding; then it will be proper to (hade the 
Plants from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
until they have taken Root; cfpccially if they 
had put out Leaves before they were fhifted, 
becaufe the tender Leaves will foon fhrink 
with the Heat, and fall off, where this Care 

is 
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is not taken. When the Plants come up kindly 
from the Seeds, and are carefully managed, 
they will fometimes grow fix Inches in Height 
the firft Sealon $ but afterward they will make 
but flow Progrels,feldomlhooting above three 
Inches in one Year, and the whole Shoot is 
generally made in left than a Month, io that 
the Time of their Growth is but Ihort; after 
which their Shoots harden, and their Leaves 
expand ; but there are no more Leaves pro¬ 
duced the lame Year j lb that when any Acci¬ 
dent happens in the Spring to injure their 
young Leaves, the Plants commonly continue 
bare of Leaves the whole Seafon ; for they 
very rarely make any new Shoots, or put out 
any frelh Leaves. 

Altho’ the Wood of this Tree is now lo very 
common in England , yet there is not one Au¬ 
thor to be found, who has mentioned the Tree, 
that I could ever learn ; lo that fince the Cha¬ 
racters are not known, it cannot be reduced 
to any Clals of Trees; but lo far as I can judge 
from the Fruit of this Tree, there are leveral 
other Trees which grow in the warm Parts of 
America , nearly allied to this j two of which 
have been preferved in fome curious Gardens 
in England , fo I Hull infert them in this Place. 

Cedr us Barbadenfium , alatis fraxini foli'tSy 
non crenatis , fruftu fingulari , quints involucris 
crajjis validis cochleato-cavis , totidem femina 
membranis adaufta , & columnce canaliculate 
pentagonal preegrandi adnata , occludentibus or- 
uato. Pluk. Pbyl. tab. 157. /. 1. The Barba- 
does Cedar-tree. 

This Tree is very common in the Iflands of 
Barb ados , Jamaica , and in leveral other Places 
in the warm Parts of America ; and by fome 
Writers it is mentioned to grow in Virginia ; 
tho’ I believe they are miftaken in this, for 
it is too tender to endure Cold, lo cannot po£ 
libly live thro’ the Winters in that Country, 
which are many times very ftvere. It grows 
commonly on dry ftony Ground, and is one 
of the largeft Trees in America. The Wood 
of this Tree is of a brown Colour, and is odo¬ 
riferous ; which occafioned the Inhabitants of 
thole Countries to give it the Name of Cedar, 
tho’ the Tree has no Affinity to any of the 
Sorts of Cedar known in Europe. The Trunks 
of thefe Trees are hollowed to make Canoes 
and Periaguas-y for which Purpofe they are ex¬ 
tremely well adapted, becaufe they grow to a 
very large Size, and the Wood is very loft, lo 
may be cut out with great Facility. There 
are (bme Canoes in the iVefi Indies , which were 
thus made of this Tree, which are near forty 
Feet long, and five or fix Feet broad. The 
Wood of this Tree being very light, is fre¬ 
quently cut out for Shingles to cover theHoufes 
in America , and is found to be very durable ; 
but as the Worms eat this Wood, it is not lo 
proper for building of Veflels, as fome other 
Sorts, tho’ it is often ufed for this Purpofe, as 
alio for Iheathing of Ships. It is allb ufed 
lometimes for wainlcoting of Rooms, and to 
make Chefts of, becaufe Vermin do not fo fre¬ 


quently eat it, or breed in it, as in many other 
Sorts of Wood, it having a bitter Tafte, which 
will communicate that Quality to whatever 
Things are laid near it, elpecially while the 
Wood is frelh. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
mull be procured from the Countries of their 
natural Growth, and Ihould be brought over in 
the Fruit as frelh as poffible, and may be (own 
in Pots filled with light frelh Earth,and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners-bark early in the 
Spring, and mull be treated in the lame man¬ 
ner as hath been direded for the Mahogony, 
as Ihould the Plants allb when they come up ; 
for they require the lame Management, and 
mull likewife be kept in the lame Stove : but 
thefe being very fall Growers, will require to 
be often fhifted,and mull have large Pots when 
they arrive to a proper Size, which will be in 
two Years, or looner, if they grow kindly } 
for I have known thele Plants Ihoot five Feet 
in Height in one Sealon, fo they Ihould have 
Room to grow ; for if they are confined in 
fmall Stoves, they make no Figure ; whereas 
if they haveHeight and Room for their Leaves 
to expand, they make a fine Appearance; for 
theLeaves which are compoled of many Wings, 
lhaped lomewhat like thofe of the Alh-tree, 
are often fix Feet in Length j lo hang down 
on every Side from the upper Part oftheTree, 
like Plumes of Feathers: and if the Plants are 
preferved in a kindly Temperature of Heat, 
and are duly watered, the Leaves will continue 
green throughout the Year ; but if they are 
expofed to the cold Air even in the Summer 
Sealon, they will call their Leaves. So it is 
the belt Method to keep them conftantly in the 
Stove, and let them have a large Share of 
Air in warm Weather, and conftantly fupply 
them with Water: if this is carefully perform¬ 
ed, the Plants will make very great Progrels. 

I have not met with any Author who has 
delcribed the Flower of this Tree, lo that 
until the Characters are known, it cannot be 
reduced to any Clals of Plants, tho’ (as I be¬ 
fore obferved) by the Fruit, as allb by the 
Leaves, it ftems to be nearly akin to the Ma- 
hogony-tree. 

There have been lorne Per Ions lo weak as to 
imagine the Mahogony-tree might be culti¬ 
vated in the open Air in England , and have 
accordingly procured the Seeds from Jamaica ; 
but from all the Seeds which they have lown, 
not one fingle Plant hath been produced, nor 
is it likely there Ihould, fince the Plant is fo 
tender, as not to bear the open Air in England , 
in the warmeft Seafon of the Year : therefore 
this Plant can only be preftrved as a Curiofity 
in England. 


Arbor excelfa y coryli folio ampliore. Houfi. 
A tall Tree, with a larger Hazel-leaf. 

By the Fruit of this Tree, it appears to be 
nearly allied to the former Sort j but whether 
the Wood is of any Uft, I cannot learn $ for it 
grows only at Campeacby , where there are few 
other Trees regarded than the Logwood. This 
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Tree ufually rifes to three or four-ftore Feet 
in Height, and divides into a great Number of 
Branches, which are bclet with Leaves fome- 
what like thole of the Witch-hazel ; but are lar¬ 
ger, and of a greyifh-white Colour underneath, 
having leveral large longitudinal Ribs. The 
Fruit is lhaped fomewhat like a Cone, but is 
pointed, and opens into five Cells, in each of 
which are lodged winged Seeds. What 
Flowers this Tree produces, I cannot learn, 
having received the Seeds from Cam pec by, 
which were gathered by the late Dr. iVilliam 
Hottjloun , who oblerved many of the Trees, 
which were very large ; but at the time when 
he was there, their Seeds were ripe, fo that 
there were no Flowers to be feen. Since which 
time I have received another Parcel of the 
Seeds, which were gathered by Mr. Robert 
Millar , but have never received an Account 
of the Flower. 

This Tree is alfo propagated by Seeds in 
the fame manner as the two former Sorts, 
and the Plants mull; be treated in the lame 
way; for, being very tender, they mull be con- 
ftantly kept in a warm Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed, otherwile they will not 
live thro* the Winter in this Country. If the 
Plants are kept warm, and duly refrelhed with 
Water, they will thrive pretty faft, efpecially the 
firft and l'econd Years ; for they will rile three 
Feet high the firft Summer they are fown, and 
in two Years I have had lome of the Plants 
upward of feven Feet high; but after this they 
made but little Progrefs. 

Arbor in aqua nafeens, foliis lath acumina- 
lis , & non dentatis, fruftu elxagni minore. 
Catesb. Htfi. Nat. The Tupelo-tree. 

This Tree grows in Virginia , Maryland and 
Carolina , where it riles to a good Height, with 
an ere< 5 t Trunk, and regular Head: the Leaves 
are like thofe of the Bay-tree. In the Autumn 
thele Trees are full of oval black Berries, which 
are fuftained on long Foot-ftalks, each Berry 
including a hard flattilh chanell’d Stone. Thele 
Berries have a very lharp bitter Tafte, yet are 
Food for leveral Animals. 

It grows ufually in moift fwampy Places, but 
is pretty difficult to prelerve in England-, for 
if they are planted in dry Ground, they will 
not live thro’ one Summer i and when they 
are planted in Land which is too wet, in Win¬ 
ter, they are in Danger of fulfering by the 
Cold. This Tree is propagated by Seed, which 
Ihould be obtained from the Countries of its 
natural Growth, and fown early in the Spring 
in Pots filled with frefh Earth, which Ihould 
be plunged into a very moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, and muft be conftantly watered 
four or five times a Week} and when the 
Weather is warm, they muft be watered every 
Day. 1 he daffies of the Hot-bed muft alfo 
be covered with Mats every Day, when the Sun 
is warm, to fhade the Pots ; otherwife, when 
the Plants are young, they will be foon de- 
ftroyed, if they are expoled to the Sun. Du¬ 
ring the Summer-feafon the Plants muft be 
Vol. II. 


conftantly watered every Evening in dry Wea¬ 
ther ; and they muft be fhaded from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day with Mats; but they 
Ihould not be covered with Glaffes after the 
Middle of May, left it make the Plants too 
tender; for they muft be inured to bear the 
open Air as foon as poffible, and may be 
expofed thereto, till the Middle or Latter- 
end of Offober, when the Pots Ihould be 
plunged into an old Bed of Tanners Bark, 
under a common Frame; where the Plants 
may be defended from fevere Frofts, but 
fhould be expofed to the open Air conftantly 
in mild Weather. In this Situation they 
may remain till the Beginning of March ; when 
they Ihould be carefully tranfplanted, each into 
a foparate fmali Pot filled with frelh Earth, 
and then plunged into a very flow Hot bed, 
which will facilitate their taking new Root} 
but they muft be (haded from the Sun every 
Day when the Weather is warm, and (hould 
be conftantly fupplied with Water. When the 
Plants are well rooted in thofe Pots, they muft 
be inured to the Air by degrees; but if they 
are continued in the Tan-bed all the Summer, 
it will be of Service to them, provided they 
are arched over with Hoops, and (haded in 
the Heat of the Day from the Sun with Mats; 
and they muft be duly watered in dry Weather. 
The following Winter they (hould be (heltered 
under a Frame as before ; and in March lome 
of the Plants which have made the greateft 
Progrefi, may be (haken out of the Pots, and 
planted in a (helter’d Situation, and a moift 
Soil, where they are defigned to remain j but 
the other Plants may be continued a Year lon¬ 
ger in Pots, and managed in the fame manner 
as before. 

When thefo Plants are planted in the full 
Ground, they muft be placed under the Shel¬ 
ter of other Trees, fo that they may be pro¬ 
tected from (evere cold Winds, and (haded 
from the Sun; but they muft not be placed 
immediately under the Drip of thofe Trees; 
and the Ground (hould be well cleared from 
the Roots of other Trees, and fome Neats- 
dung buried under each Tree, which will cool 
the Ground, and be of great Service to them 
in dry Weather. If every Spring the Ground 
is carefully dug about the Plants, and con¬ 
ftantly cleared from all the Roots of the neigh¬ 
bouring Trees, and at the fame time fome 
rotten Neats-dung buried about the Plants, it 
will be of great Ule in forwarding their Growth. 
And in dry Seafons they (hould be carefully 
watered, until the Plants have eftabliffied them- 
(elves with good Roots; otherwife they wil 
be in Danger of fuffiering greatly by the 
Drought. But when the Roots have run to a 
good Depth in the Ground, they will find 
Nouriffiment, if the Place is tolerably moift 
where they are planted. 


i. Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Ameri¬ 
cana., foliorum venis late candicantibus , ex cu- 
jus ligno cytharx & pandurx fiunt. Pluk. Pbyt. 
tab. 162. f. 1. 
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i. Citharexilum Americanum alterum , 
fohis ad marginem dentatis. Pluk. Pbyt. tab. 
i6r./. 5. Another Fiddle-wood-tree, whole 
Leaves are indented on their Edges. 

The firft of thele Trees is very common in 
Jamaica , where it grows to a very great 
Height, and the Wood is much uled in their 
Buildings. The lecond Sort was brought from 
Barbadoes ,where it was formerly in great Plenty, 
but fince that Illand has been clear’d from 
Wood, there have been but few of thele Trees 
prelerved ; and thole grow chiefly in the Gul¬ 
lies, and other wafte Places, which have not 
been cultivated. 

Thele Plants are prelerved in lome curious 
Gardens in this Country ; but as they are very 
tender, they will not live thro’ the Winter, 
unlels they are placed in a warm Stove. They 
may be propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be 
procured from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, and lowed early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with frelh light Earth, and then 
plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
oblerving to water the Pots frequently, to keep 
the Earth moift, without which the Seeds will 
not vegetate. If the Nights Ihould prove cold, 
the Glaflfes of the Hot-bed Ihould be covered 
with Mats every Evening, loon after the Sun 
is gone off from the Bed, in order to rreferve 
a proper Temperature of Heat in the Bed ; 
but in the Middle of the Day, when it is warm, 
the Glaflfes Ihould be railed to let the Steam 
of the Bed pals off, as alfo to admit frelh Air. 
In about five or fix Weeks after the Seeds are 
fbwn, the Plants will appear, when they mull: 
be kept clear from Weeds, and conftantly re- 
frelhed with Water every other Day: the 
Glaflfes of the Hot-bed Ihould allb be raifed 
every Day, when the Weather is warm, to ad¬ 
mit frelh Air to the Plants, otherwife they will 
draw up very weak. When the Plants are 
about three Inches high, they mull be care¬ 
fully turned out of the Pots, and feparated, 
planting each into a (mail Pot filled with frelh 
light Earth, and then plunged into the Hot¬ 
bed again; oblerving to cover the GlalTes of 
the Hot-bed every Day with Mats to lhade the 
Plants until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they mull be conftantly fupplied 
with Water; and in warm Weather they Ihould 
have a large Share of Air admitted to them, 
by railing of the GlalTes, which will greatly 
ftrengthen the Plants, and prevent their draw¬ 
ing up too weak. If the Plants thrive well, 
they will have filled thele finall Pots with their 
Roots by the Beginning of Auguft ; at which 
time they Ihould be lhaken out of the Pots, 
and their Roots mull be trimm’d, and then 
planted into Pots lomewhat larger than thofe 
they before grew in, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again; oblerving, as before, to give 
them a large Share of Air when the Weather 
is warm, as allb to water them conftantly every 
Day in hot Weather. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain till about Michaelmas , when 
they would be removed into the Stove, and 
plunged into the Bark-bed, where during the 
Winter-feafbn they Ihould be kept warm, 


and frequently refrelhed with Water, becaufe 
they are pretty thirfty Plants. 

During the firft two Years, while the Plants 
are young, it will be proper to continue them 
in the Bark-ftove; though when they are 
grown pretty large, they may be harden’d by 
degrees, lo as to bear the open Air abroad in 
the Middle of the Summer; and in Winter to 
live in a dry Stove. But when they are placed 
in a dry Stove, they will require to be often 
watered; otherwile they will throw off theit 
Leaves, which will render them unfightly: 
for as they arc too tender to be planted in 
the open Air in England, we cannot expert 
ever to fee their Flowers and Fruit; therefore 
the only Beauty they have, is in their Leaves, 
which make a Variety in the Stove amongft 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

The Flowers of the firft Kind are extremely 
fweet; thele are produced on long Bunches, 
and are of a whitilh-green Colour. But thele 
have not been produced in this Country, tho’ 
there are fome Plants of a pretty large Size in 
fome curious Gardens. 

The lecond Sort has been an old Inhabitant 
in the Royal Gardens at Hampton-Court. This 
may be propagated by Cuttings, which Ihould 
be planted in May, in Pots filled with frelh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, which Ihould be of a moderate 
Temperature for Heat; and if they are duly 
fupplied with Water, they will take Root in 
two Months, and then they may be treated in 
the fame manner as the other Plants. 


Cerasi [mills arbufcula Mariani, pxdi fo¬ 
lio, flore albo parvo racemofo. Pluk. Mantijf. 
The duller black Cherry. 

Thefe Trees are very common in Carolina and 
Penfylvania, where they grow in the Woods, 
which are moift, in great Abundance. They 
are ufually about the Size of a Man’s Leg in 
their Trunks, and divide into many Branches, 
which are befet with Leaves fhaped lomewhat 
like thofe of the large Kinds of Cherries; but 
are of a ftronger Confluence, and of a bright 
green Colour. The Leaves of thele Trees 
commonly abide green all the Winter, and 
are thrown off in the Spring, juft as the new 
Leaves are beginning to pulh out; fo that they 
are feldom deftitute of Leaves above a Month, 
and many times not near fo long. In the 
Spring the Flowers are produced, which grow 
in long pendulous Bunches, like thofe of our 
common Bird-cherry, which have a faint fweet 
Scent: thele are fucceeded by fmall black 
Cherries, which are lome of them tolerably 
well-tailed, but others of them are bitter. 
They are all greedily devoured by the Birds. 

This Tree may be propagated by lowing 
the Cherry-Hones, which are frequently brought 
to England ; but as they feldom arrive here till 
the Spring, fo, when they are fbwn at that Sea- 
ion, the Stones commonly remain in the Ground 
a whole Year before the Plants come up; there¬ 
fore the bed Method is to low the Stones in 
Pots of frelh Earth, and place them where they 
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may have only the morning Sun, keeping 
the Earth conftantly clear from Weeds; and in 
very dry Weather they (liould be watered. In 
this Situation the Pots may remain till October^ 
when it will be proper to plunge them either 
into the Ground, or an old Bed of Tanners 
Bark, in a warm Situation, in order to prevent 
the Stones from being injured by Froft ; and if 
the VVinter (hould prove very fevere, it will 
be proper to cover the Pots with fome Peale- 
haulm, or any other light Covering, to prevent 
the Froft from penetrating deep into the Earth. 
The Beginning of February thele Pots (hould 
be taken up, provided the Weather is mild, 
and. plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, which 
will bring the Plants up in a (hort time ; and 
if afterward the Plants are by degrees inured 
to the open Air, and carefully fupplied with 
Water in dry Weather, they will grow eight 
or nine Inches high the firft Year. 

In October it will be proper to place thefe 
Pots under a Hot-bcd Frame, where they may 
be flickered from hard Froft, becaufe while 
the Plants are very young, they will be in Dan¬ 
ger of fuffering by the Cold Oho’, when they 
have obtained Strength, they will thrive ex¬ 
tremely well in the open Air) ; but during the 
Winter-feafon, the Plants (hould be conftantly 
expofed in mild Weather, and never covered 
but in frofty Weather. In February following, 
juft before the Plants put out new Leaves, they 
(hould be (haken out of the Pots, and feparated, 
planting them in a Nurfery in Rows, after the 
fame manner as hath been dire&ed for the 
common Cherry-ftocks; in which Place they 
may remain two or three Years to get Strength, 
and then they may be planted where they are 
aefigned to continue. During the time they 
remain in this Nurlery, the Ground muft be 
kept clean from Weeds; and if the Summers 
(hould prove very hot and dry, it will greatly 
forward the Growth of the Plants, if (ome rot¬ 
ten Neats-dung is fpread on the Surface of the 
Ground about their Roots; for this will keep 
the Ground cool, and prevent the Sun and 
Air from penetrating to the Roots of the 
Plants. The Ground al(o (hould be carefully 
dug between thole Rows of Plants, as is pra¬ 
ttled for all other Trees in the Nurfery ; at 
which time the Neats-dung may be buried, 
which will be of great Service to the Plants. 

If they are thus managed, the Plants, in two 
Years after planting, will be three Feet high 
or more; when they may be tranfplanted to the 
Places where they are deflgned to remain. 
The beft Time to remove them is in the Spring, 
juft before they put out new Leaves: but as 
the Roots of thefe Trees are very full of Fibres, 
they muft not remain long out of the Earth, 
becaufe, if the Air dries their Fibres, it will 
greatly injure them: therefore when thele Trees 
are to be removed to a great Diftance, they 
(hould be carefully taken up with Balls of 
Earthy and put into Baskets in the lame 
manner as is commonly pradtifed for moft 
ever-green Trees ; by which Method they may 
be fafely tranfported to a great Diftance. 

As thefe Trees continue green moft Part of 
the Year, they are very ornamental in Wil- 


dernels Quarters, and will very well grow 
under the Shade of larger Trees, provided 
they are planted in a moift light Soil; for in 
very dry Ground they will make no Progrefs: 
and if they are not fupplied with Water in 
very hot Weather, will be in Danger of peril¬ 
ing in very dry Ground. 

Ci st us Virginiana^flore & odore periclymeni. 
D- Baniji. Pink. Pbyt. The upright Virginia 
Honeyfuckle. 

This Plant is a Native of Virginia and Caro¬ 
lina^ where it delights to grow in a moift rich 
Soil; in which Places the Stems will rile twelve 
or fourteen Feet high, and become as large as 
Walking-canes; but in dry Land they are al¬ 
ways (lender and weak, and do not produce 
their Flowers in Plenty. The Leaves are 
fomewhat like thofe of the Pear-tree, and are 
placed alternately on the Branches. The 
Flowers are produced at the Extremity of the 
Shoots in Bunches, like our common Honey¬ 
fuckle, and are alio ftiaped like them. Thcfo 
are white, red, or purple; for there are of all 
thele three Varieties. The Seed-veffels are 
long and pointed, containing many fmall 
Seeds. 

This Plant was difoovered by Mr. Banifler 
in Virginia , who gave it this Name; tho’ by 
the Shape of the Flower and Seed-ve(fel, it 
has little Aflrnity to the Cijlas’s : but as it hath 
been long continued under this Title, I did not 
think proper to alter it. 

In England this Plant is prelerved in leveral 
curious Gardens, where it thrives very well in 
the open Air, and produces its fwcet Flowers 
every Summer; but it (hould be planted in a 
loofe moift rich Soil, otherwife it will not 
thrive; for in dry Land it is frequently de- 
ftroyed in Summer, unlefs there be great Care 
taken to fupply it with Water in dry Weather. 
The fineft Plants which I have feen of this 
Kind, are at the Right Honourable the Earl 
of IJlays Gardens near 'Fwickenbam , which be¬ 
ing a very low moift loofo Soil, moft of the 
Trees which are Natives of North America , 
thrive there much better than I have obferved 
them in any other Garden in England ; and 
his Lordlhip has as large a Colle&ion of thele 
Trees and Shrubs, as are to be found in any 
one Garden. 

This Plant may be propagated by Layers ; 
for the Seeds never ripen in this Country. 
The Layers (hould be laid down the Latter- 
end of March , or the Beginning of April ; and 
if fome rotten Neats-dung is laid on the Sur¬ 
face of the Ground about the Layers to keep 
the Ground cool, and prevent the Sun and Air 
from penetrating into the Earth, it will be of 
great Ufe in promoting their taking Root. 
In dry Weather they muft be conftantly fop- 
plied with Water, and the Ground muft be 
always kept clean from Weeds; for if thefe 
are permitted to grow, they will rob them of 
their Nourifhment, and prevent their taking 
Root. Thele Layers (hould remain undil- 
turbed till the next Spring; but if the Win¬ 
ter (hould prove very fevere, it will be proper 
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to lay a little Mulch round the Layers, to pre¬ 
vent the Froft from penetrating the Ground, 
which lometimes doth great Injury to the ten¬ 
der Roots of theft Plants. When theft Layers 
ate taken off from the old Plants, they may 
be planted in a Nurftry, after the fame man ¬ 
ner as the black clufter Cherry before-men¬ 
tioned ; where they may remain for a Year or 
two to get Strength; and then they may be 
tranfplanted into Wildernels Quarters, where 
they are defigned to remain. 

If theft Plants are placed in a proper Soil, 
they will thrive and produce their Flowers in 
great Plenty ; and will make a very agreeable 
Variety, when intermixed with other hardy 
Exotic Trees and Shrubs. 


Baobab, The Ethiopian Sour-gourd. 

fhis Tree grows plentifully on the Coaft of 
Gitiney , from whence the Fruit have been 
brought to England-, where many of the Plants 
have been railed, and fome of them are now 
preftrved in the Gardens of thofe Perfbns who 
are curious in collecting Exotic Plants. 

In the Countries where this Tree naturally 
grows, it rifts to a very great Height, and 
fpreads out on every Side very wide, fb as to 
form a large regular Tree: the Leaves, which 
are fbmetimes produced fingly, and at other 
times by threes and fives, are of a bright 
green Colour, and about the Size of thoft of 
the Lemon-tree, but are not ft thick nor ftrong. 
Thefe Leaves ufually fall away towards the 
Spring, when the Trees remain bare for about 
five or fix Weeks before the new Leaves are 
pulhed out. The Flowers of the Tree are of 
a whitifh-green Colour, which are fucceeded 
by Fruit as large as an ordinary Melon, pointed 
at both Ends; having a pretty hard tough 
Shell, which is covered with a loft greenilh 
Down or Cotton; and the Infide is full of 
hard brown Seeds, which are lodged in a 
brownilh Pulp, which is very acid. This Pulp 
is much ufed in thoft extreme hot Countries, 
to cool and quench Third ; and is efteemed 
very good in putrid or peftilential Fevers, 
which are very common on the African 
Coaft. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be 
fown early in the Spring, in Pots filled with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; where it muft be kept 
very warm, and frequently refrelhed with Wa¬ 
ter : when the Plants are come up, they muft 
be treated in the fame manner as hath been di¬ 
rected for the Fiddle-wood. In the Autumn 
the Plants muft be removed into the Stove, 
and plunged into the Bark-bed, where duriug 
the Winter-ftafon they muft be kept very 
warrh; and fo long as the Plants retain their 
Leaves, they muft be frequently refrelhed with 
Water j but when their Leaves are fallen, they 
will not require fo large a Quantity of Water: 
therefore it Ihould be given to them more 
fparingly. 

Thefe Plants, being too tender to live in the 
open Air in England , muft be conftantly 


preftrved in the Stove; where, in the Summer* 
ftafon, they Ihould have a large Share of frefh 
Air admitted to them, by opening the Glafles 
of the Stove in warm Weather; but in the 
Winter they muft have a temperate Warmth, 
otberwife they will not live in this Country. 
There are fome of thefe Plants in the Englijb 
Gardens, which are feven or eight Feet 
high, and of proportionable Strength; but I 
have not heard, that - any of them has pro¬ 
duced Flowers. 


AMMANIA. 

The Characters are ; 

tfbe Flower confijis of four Petals , which are 
regular , and expand in firm of a Kofe ; each of 
which is fucceeded by a roundifh Seed-vejfel , 
that is divided into four Cells , which are full 
of fmall Seeds. 

We know but one Species of this Plant; 

viz. 

Ammania palujiris, caule quadranguloyfoliis 
anguftis. Houft. Marlh Ammania, with a iquare 
Stalk, and narrow Leaves. 

This Plant was named by the late Dr. Houf- 
touny in Honour to Dr. Amman , the preftnt 
Profeflor of Botany at Petersburg ; therefore it 
hath no Englijb Name. It grows in 'Jamaica t 
and fcveral other Places in the warm Parts of 
Americay but chiefly in moift Places, where 
there are ftanding Waters. The Stalks of this 
Plant are very fucculent, and refemble thole of 
Purflain: theft ufually grow three or four Feet 
high, and fend out feveral Side-branches, 
which are Iquare, and ate beftt with Leaves, 
which grow oppofite, and furround the Stalk; 
having no Pedicle or Foot-ftalk. Theft Leaves 
are oblong, narrow and fmooth; from the 
Baft of thefe Leaves, the Flowers are prch 
duced in Whorles round the Stalk, which are 
fucceeded by the Seed-veflels. This Plant pe- 
rilhes loon after the Seeds are ripe. 

It is preftrved in lome curious Gardens for 
the lake of Variety ; but as the Flowers are 
very fmall, the only Beauty of the Plant is 
in its fucculent Branches and Leaves. It is 
propagated by Seeds, which Ihould be fown 
on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould be each 
tranfplanted into a fmall Pot filled with rich 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark; where they muft have free Air 
admitted to them in warm Weather, and Ihould 
be frequently watered. When they have 
filled theft imall Pots, they Ihould be lhaken 
out, and their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into Pots which are larger, and placed either 
into the Bark-bed in the Stove, or under a tall 
Frame, where they may have room to grow 
in Height; for they are too tender to thrive 
in' the open Air in England: wherefore they 
muft conftantly remain in the Bark-bed ; but 
Ihould have a large Share of frelh Air admitted 
to them in warm Weather, and conftantly wa¬ 
tered every Day; with which Management 
the Plants will produce ripe Seeds in September t 
and will foon after perilh. 
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BUDDLEIA. 

The Cbata&ers are; 

It bath a beU-foaped Flower compofed of one 
Leaf which is divided into four Parts : from 
the Centre arifts the Pointal , which afterward 
becomes an oblong Fruity compofed of two Cells, 
which are filed with fmall Seeds. 

The Species are j 

1. Buddleia frutefcensy follis conjugatis 62 
ferratiSyfonbus Jjptcatis luteis. Heuft. Shrubby 
Buddleia, with la wed Leaves growing oppofite, 
and yellow fpiked Flowers. 

2. Buddleia frutefcensy foliii obhngis mucro- 
tsatisy fubtus tomentojSsy floribus fptcatis dibit. 
Houfl. Shrubby Buddleia, with oolong pointed 
Leaves, downy underneath, and white Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

The firft of thefe Plants is very common in 
Jamaica and Barbados, where it grows in Gul- 
lies, and other moift uncultivated Places. It 
rifes to the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
divides into many woody Branches, which are 
covered with a fmooth grey Bark. The Leaves 
are placed by Pairs on the Branches, which are 
white underneath, and are fullained by very 
fhort Foot-ltalks. At the Tops of the Branches 
the Flowers are produced in Spikes, about lour 
or five Inches in Length, which are of a yel¬ 
low Colour, and are inclofed in a greenifh 
Empalement. 

The fecond Sort was difcovered by the late 
Dr. Houftoun at La Vera Cruz : this grows to a 
greater Height than the former, and the Leaves 
are much larger, and are covered with a whitiih 
Down underneath. The Flowers of this Sort 
are white, and grow on longer and loofer 
Spikes than thofe of the former Sort. 

Thefe being very tender Plants, cannot be 
preferved in this Country, unlefs they are kept 
in a warm Stove. They are propagated by 
Seeds, which mull be obtained as frelh as pof- 
fible from the Countries of their natural 
Growth, and fowed in Pots filled with frelh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; obferving frequently to water 
the Earth, in order to promote the vegetation 
of the Seeds; but the Water mull not be 
given to them in large Quantities, nor too 
haftily, left thereby the Seeds (hould be 
waihed out of the Ground. When the Plants 
a e come up, they Ihould be tranfplanted each 
into a feparate fmall Pot filled with frelh light 
Earth, and then plunged again into the Hot¬ 
bed, where they muft be lhaded from the 
Sun until they have taken new Root; after 
which time they Ihould have a large Share of 
frelh Air admitted to them when the Weather 
is warm, and they muft be duly fupplied with 
Water. At Michaelmas the Plants muft be 
removed into the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they may have a moderate 
Temperature of W armth in Winter; and if they 
are frequently refrelhed with Water, the Plants 
will retain their Leaves thro' the Winter; 
thereby making an agreeable Variety amongft 
other tender Exotic Plants in the Stove. But 
thefe Ihould always remain in Shelter; for they 
are too tender to thrive in the open Air in this 
Country; therefore in the Summer-time the 
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Glafles of the Stoves Ihould be opened every 
Day, when the Weather is good, to admit 
freih Air to the Plants: but whenever the Wea¬ 
ther is cold, or very windy, the Glalies muft 
be kept clofely Ihut, to guard the Plants there¬ 
from; otherwife they wiU not thrive well, 
not appear beautiful. 


Arbuscula Afra, folio aculeaio i lie is, cart- 
lem ampkxoy rigido. Boerb. Ind. alt. Ilex-leav'd 
African Shrub. 

This Plant is preferved in fome curious Gar¬ 
dens, for the fake of Variety: but as it is not 
very beautifiil, it is not greatly efteemed. It is 
propagated by Cuttings during any of the Sum¬ 
mer-months, which Ihould be planted in Pots 
filled with frelh light Earth, and plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, where they Ihould be lha¬ 
ded from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, 
and duly watered until they have taken Root: 
then they Ihould be inured to the open Air by 
degrees, and afterward placed abroad in a 
Iheltered Situation, where they may remain 
until the Middle of Oflober ; and tnen they 
muft be removed into the Green-houfe, placing 
them where they may enjoy the free Air and 
Sun; lor if they are too much crouded by 
other Plants, they leldom thrive well. Du¬ 
ring the Winter-feafon they muft be frequently 
refrelhed with Water; but they Ihould not 
have too great a Quantity given them at each 
time. In cold Weather they muft not be too 
much expofed; but when the Weather is mild, 
they muft have a large Share of free Air. In 
the Summer thefe Plants may be removed out 
of the Green-houfe, and placed in a warm Si¬ 
tuation, amongft other Exotic Plants, where 
they will add to the Variety, 

The Flowers of this Plant, being fmall, and 
of a pale-white Colour, do not make any great 
Appearance : thefe are produced from the 
Wings of the Leaves, and are fo clofely fur-* 
rounded by the Leaves, as not to be difeerned 
at any confiderable Diftance from the Plants, 
This is Male and Female in different Plants. 


Campechia, Logwood. 

This Tree grows in great Plenty at Can:- 
pechjiy in the Bay of Honduras, and in other low 
marlhy Places in the Weft-lndics, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought to England , and 
many of the Plants have been raifed, and are 
now preferved in fome curious Gardens. In 
the Countries of its natural Growth, this Tree 
is ufually about ten Inches or a Foot Diameter 
in the Stem, and generally fhoots out "many 
crooked irregular Branches, which are befet 
with fharp Thorns, in the fame manner as fome 
of the Sorts of Acacia\ the Leaves are winded, 
and commonly contain three or four Pair of 
Lobes or Wings, each being fhaped like a 
Heart. From the Wings of the Leaves, the 
Flowers are produced on fhort (lender Spikes, 
which conlift of five regular Leaves, and ex¬ 
pand in form of a Rofe. .Thefe Flowers are 
fucceeded by oblong comprefled winged Pods, 
which fplit lengthwife in the Middle, and con- 
N n n n tain 
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tain one, two, and fometimes three flat kidney- There have been a great Number of Pla n t s 
lhap’d Seeds. of this Kind lately railed in the Englijh Gar- 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which dens, which are very ditierent in their Ap- 
Ihould be fown early in the Spring, in Pots pearance from the common Hop-hornbeam; 
fllled with light rich Earth, and then plunged tor they retain their decayed Leaves ’till 
into a Hot-bed ofTanners Bark; where, if the Spring, after the fame manner as our common 
Seeds are frelh, and the Earth is kept warm Hornbeam doth ; whereas the European Hop- 
and moift, the Plants will appear in about hornbeam always calls its Leaves in the An* 
five Weeks, when the Glafies of the Hotbed tumn.. 

lhould be raifed every Day in warm Weather. This is what, I fuppofe, Mr. Banifier has 
to admit free Air to the Plants ; which will' mentioned under the Name of Ulmus Virgi - 
greatly llrengthen them, and prevent their niana, fruftu lupulino', but by the Flower.and 
drawing up too weak : they mult alfo be con- Seed it agrees exactly with our Hop-horn- 
Handy watered every Day in warm Weather, beam. 

otherwife they will not thrive. When the This Tree is propagated bySeeds, which com- 

Plants are two or three Inches high, they lhould monly remain m the Ground a whole Year j 
be carefully lhaken out of the Pots, and fepa- wherefore they lhould be fown in Pots or Tubs 
rated, planting each into a finall Pot filled of frelh Earth, which may be placed where 
with light rich Earth, and plunged into a frelh they may have the morning Sun, and muft be 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to fliade duly watered in dry Weather, and always kept 
them from the Sun in the Heat of the Day, clear from Weeds. In this Situation they may 
until they have taken new Root: then they remain ’till Autumn, when they lhould be re- 
fhould have a large Share of free Air admitted moved either under a Frame, or placed on the 
to them every Day in warm Weather, and mull South-fide of a Wall, Pale, or Hedge, where 
be conftantly fupplied with Water. During they may be Iheltered lfom cold Winds; and 
the Summer-feafon thefe Plants may remain m hard Froft they lhould be covered either 
in this Hot-bed, provided there is room enough with Peale-haulm, or fbme other light Cover- 
for the Plants to grow in Height under the fog, to prevent the Froft from penetrating 
Glalles ; but then the Tan lhould be turned deep into the Earth: and in the Spring, when 
two or three times, to renew the Heat, when- the Plants begin to appear, they muft be kept 
ever it is found to decline. Toward Michael- dear from Weeds; ana in dry Weather, if they 
mas, when the Nights grow cold, the Plants are duly watered, it will greatly promote their 
lhould be removed into the Stove, and plunged Growth. If the following Winter lhould prove 
into the Bark-bed, in the warmell Part of the ver y lharp, it will be proper to fhelter thefe 
Stove ; and during the Winter-feafon they Plants ; becaufe, while they are lo young, they 
muft be frequently refrelhed with Water, but may be injured by fevere Frolts; though, when 
in very cold Weather it muft not be given to they have obtained Strength, they will refill 
them in large Quantities. With this Manage- the greatell Cold of this Climate in the open 
ment the Plants will retain their Leaves all the Air. 

Winter, thereby making a Variety amongft The following Spring, juft before the Plants 
other tender Exotic Plants in the Stove. The pufo out their Leaves, they lhould be carefully 
firft Year thefe Plants are railed from Seeds, (if tranfplanted into a Nurfery, where they may 
they are properly managed ) they will rile to remain two Years, and then they may be re- 
the Height of two Feet, but they feldom make moved to the Places where they are defigned 
any confiderable Shoots afterward ; fo that they to remain. Thefe never grow to" be very large 
do not make much Progrefs, their greatell Trees; but as they thrive very well under 
Growth being in lateral Branches ; and thefe Trees, they are very proper to plant forUnder- 
rarely lhoot above four Inches in one Seafon, wood, or in fmall Wildernefs Quarters, where 
and are commonly crooked, and full of Knots, they will make a Variety. 

There are no Plants of this Kind in England, 
which are of any confiderable Size; for they 
have not as yet produced any Flowers, but the COLLINSONIA. 

Plants are chiefly preferved for Curiolity. The Cbarattcrs are ; 

. The Wood of this Tree is well known in k hath a labiated Flower , conftjling of one 
England, being greatly ufed by the Dyers. Leaf which is divided into Jive Parts ; three of 
This Wood is cut at Campechy, and in the Bay the tipper-parts are convex , and divided at Top 
of Hodduras ; but of late Years there has been into feveral fmall Parts like Threads : but the two 
a good Number of the Trees railed in the Illand lower are fpread open, and are alfo divided in the 
of Jamaica ; and there might be a great Quan- fame manner as the ether. In the Centre of the 
tity of them raifed in fome of the Englijh Colo- Flower arifes the Po 'tntal , attended by two Embryo's, 
nies, were they propagated in lowmarlhy Places, which afterward become globular Seeds, put up 
fuch as are at prefent uncultivated, which might in the Flower-cup. 

in time prove of great Advantage to the Eng- This Plant received its Name in Honour to 
lifb Nation. Mr. Peter Collinfon, F. R. S. who is a great 

Colle&or of Exotic Plants. 

We know but one Species of this Plant * 
CARPINUS ; Hornbeam. viz. 3 

Caxpinijs Vtrginiana, frutfu lupulino. The Collinsonia Americana, article foliis, fto- 
Virginian Hop-hornbeam. ^ _ . rib us cx albo favefeentibus. American Colfin- 

’ " * ' ft’Dia > v 
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•fonia, with Nettle-leaves, and Flowers of a the Tops of the Branches ; which are facceeded 
whitifh-yellow Colour. by fmall Cones, fomewhat like thofe of the 

This Plant was brought from Maryland , Alder-tree. 

Which is the Country of its natural Growth. The fecond Sort was difcovered by the late 
The Root is fibrous and perennial; but the Dr. Houftoun at the Havanna : this is a low 
Stalks die to the Root every Autumn, and Plant, whofe Branches trail on the Ground ; 
new Shoots are produced the following Spring, the Leaves of this are fhorter and rounder 
Thefe Stalks are fquare, as are thofe of all the thofe of the former Sort. The Flowers are 
verticillated Plants, to which this Plant hath a. produced in fhort Spikes at the Ends of the 
great Refemblance in Stalk, Leaves, and Flow- Branches, which are fucceeded by Cones that 
ers: but having never more than two Embryo’s, are fmall: this alfo grows in marfhy Places 
and fometimes but one, whereas the verticil- near the Sea. 

late Plants have four to each Flower, it is The full Sore has been often railed from 
therefore removed from that Clafs. The Flowers Seeds in this Country, but the Plants have 
are produced in loofe Panicles on the Tops of not lived thro* the Winter; for they do not 
the Shoots, which are of a pale-yellowifh Go- thrive in any Place where the fait Water doth 
lour, having two Chives, which Hand out a not flow to their Roots, lb that we cannot 
confidierable Diftance from the Mouth of the hope to preferve them in England. 

Flower, on which the Summits are placed. The lecond Sort was brought to England 

The Seeds of this Plant feldom ripen in Eng* by Dr. Houfloun ; but the Plants arriving here 
land ; wherefore the Plant is propagated by in Winter, they did not fucceed, fb that I 
parting the Root. The beft Time for this is in have not feen this Sort growing with us : and 
March , juft before the Plants fhoot out new by its growing in fait Water, as the other, it 
Stems. Some of thefe Plants fhould be placed will be very difficult to preferve ; for it is very 
in Pots filled with rich Earth, that they may impatient of Cold, 
be fheltered in Winter; but the others may be 
planted in the full Ground, where they will 
abide the Cold of our ordinary Winters very DALEA. 
well without Shelter; but in very fevere Frofts The Charters are; 
they are fometimes deftroved; for which Rea- It hath an irregular funnel-Jhaped Flower t 
Ion a few of the Plants mould be fheltered to confifing of one Leaf which is divided into Jive 
preferve their Species . Thofe which are planted Parts at the Top : front the Centre of the Flower 
m the full Ground, fhould have a moift rich arifes the Pointal y which afterward becomes an 
Soil ? or muft be conftantly fupplied with Wa- oval Fruit , having one Cell y which is filed with 
ter in dry Weather; otherwife they will not fmall Seeds. 

thrive, nor will they produce ady Flowers; for We have but one Species of this Plant; 
they naturally grow in moift fwampy Places; vie. 

fo that when they are planted on a dry Soil, Dalea Americana annua ere ft a, foliis ob- 
the Stems often decay by Midfummer, when longisy floribus cceruleis. Upright annual Ame- 
tbe Seafbn proves dry, and the Flowers do not rican Dalea, with oblong Leaves, and blue 
appear. This Plant flowers in July ; and when Flowers. * 

tne Seafon is moift, it continues in Flower moft This Plant is named in Honour of Mr. Sa- 
Part of Auguf. muel Dale, the Author of a Book, intituled, 

Pbarmacologia ; wherefore we have no Enelith 
Name for it, J 

CONOCARPUS. It was difcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at 

The Char aft ers are ; Panama. , from whence he fent the Seeds to 

h hath regular Flowers , each confijling of one England , which fucceeded in feveral Gardens 
Leaf which are collefted into a globular Heady and have been fince co mmunica ted to feveraf 
fomewhat like the Flowers of Acacia; thefe Flow- other Countries, 

ers are fucceeded each by a fingle Seedy which is The Seeds of this Plant muft be fown on 
feparated by Scales ; the Fruit being competed a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and when the 
of many Scales refembling the Cones of the Alder- Plants are come up, they muft be duly watered • 
tree. and the Glafles of :he Hot-bed fhould be raifec! 

The Species are ; every Day when the Weather is warm, to ad- 

1. Conocarpus. Hort. Clif. The Button- mit frefh Air to the Plants, otherwife they will 

tree. draw up too weak. When the Plants are lar^e 

2. Conocarpus pmumbensy foliisfubrotun- enough to remove, they fhould be planted 

dis. Houft. Creeping Button-tree, with round- in fmall Pots filled with rich Earth, and 
ifh Leaves. plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark 

The firft Sort is very common in Jamaica , where they fhould be fhaded from the Sun 
where it grows in low marfhy Places by the Sea. until they have taken new Root; after which 
This riles-with a regular Trunk near thirty rime they fhould have frefh Air admitted to 
Feet high, and divides into feveral Branches : them every Day when the Weather is warm • 
the Leaves are produced by Pairs oppofite to and muft be frequently watered. When the 
each other on the Branches, which are near Plants have fiHed thefe Pots with their Root3 
three Inches long, and about half as broad, they fhould be fhaken out of them, and their 
The Flowers are produced, in loofe Spikes on Roots trimmed, and then put into larger Pot$ t 

which 
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which fhould alfo be filled with rich Earth, Exotic Plants in Winter, but it hath not pro- 
and fhould be again plunged into the Hot-bed, duced any Flowers in this Country. In Amc- 
in order to bring the Plants to flower ; when rica there is a Gum which diftils from this Tree, 
they may be hardened by degrees, and then efteemed a good Remedy for green Wounds, 
removed into the Stove or a Glafs-cafe, where 
they may be fheltered from Cold, but fhould 

have a large Share of free Air in warm Wea- CLINOPOBIUM ; Field-bafil. 

ther. With this Management the Plants will The following Sorts have been lately 

flower in July, and continue flowering 'till the brought into England j 

End oiSeptember, and will produce good Seeds; i. Clinopodium pulegii angufto rigidoqtu 
but if they are expofed abroad, they are very folio, Virginian/m, flofculis in cymis. Pink. Pbyt. 
fubjeft to lofe their Leaves, and appear un- tab. 54. f. a. Virginian Field-bafil, with nar- 
fightly, nor will they produce good Seeds. row ftitt Peny-royal-leaves, and fmall Flowers 
When the Seed-veflels change to a brown growing on the Top of the Shoots, commonly 
Colour, the Seeds fhould be gathered, other- called Snakeweed in Virginia. 
wife they will foon fcatter ; lo that after they - a. Clinopodium fifiulcfum pumilum , Ini. 
begin to ripen, the Plants fhould be looked Occident, fummo cauleflortdum. PInk. Pbyt. tab. 
over twice a Week, to take their Seeds before 164. f. 4. American low fiftulous Field-bafil, 
they are fallen. with Flowers growing on the Top of the 

The Flowers of this Plant are very fubie& Stalks, 
to vary in their Colour; even on the fame Plant 3. Clinopodium amaraci folio, foribus albis, 

there are often blue, purple, and red Flowers: Americanum. Pluk. Phyt.tab. 85./ 2. Ameri - 
and from the Seeds of the very Plant there will cum Field-bafil, with a Marjoram-lea^ and 
Plants arife which produce blue Flowers, others white Flowers. 

purple, and fome red Flowers : but thefe Co- The firft and third Sorts are very common 
fours are never conftant, and therefore not Plants in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina, 
worth obferving. where they grow in moift Woods, and other 

fhady Places. Thefe are both abiding Plants, 
whole Shoots die to the Root every Autumn, 
Arbor Americana, piunatis fraxini foliis, and there are new Shoots produced every 
frtidu reniformi, phafeolum exprimente. Pluk. Spring. The Leaves of the firft Sort are very 
Pbyt. 140. /. 3. Spanijh Afh, vulgo. like thofe of Hart-peny-royal, but are more 

This Tree is a Native of the warmer Parts rigid, and the whole Plant fmells very like 
of America, where it rifes to the Height of Peny-royah The Flowers are produced m 
twenty-five or thirty Feet, and divides into fmall Heads on the Tops of the Branches, 
a great Number of Branches, upon which the which are fmall and white The third Sort 
Leaves are placed by Pairs, which are oblong hath Leaves very like thole of Wild-marjoram 1 
and pointed, fomewhat tefembling thofe of the Flowers of this Kind are of a pale-red 
the Afh-tree, from whence it had the Name of Colour, and are produced in Whorles on the 
Spanilh Afh. The Seeds grow in a flat Pod, Tops of the Stalks. Both thefe Plants have 
and are fhaped like thofe of the Kidney-bean, been efteemed as Remedies for the Bite of 
but are comprefled, and the Pods have Wings Serpents, by the Inhabitants of America, 
to them. from whence they have been called Snake- 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which weed. 
fhould be fown early in the Spring, in Pots Thefe Plants are hardy enough to live in 
filled with light rich Earth, and plunged into the open Air in England, provided they are 
a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; where, if the planted in a fheltered Situation. They may 
Earth is kept moift, and the Bed in a mo- be propagated by parting their Roots, 
derate Temperature of Heat, the Plants will which fhould be done in the Beginning of 
come up in about a Month after the Seeds March, juft before they put out their new 
are fown. They fhould have frefh Air ad- Shoots. They fhould have a ffefh Soil, 
mitted to them every Day in warm Weather, which is light and moift, otherwife they muft 
to prevent their drawing up too weak, and be duly watered in dry Weather; for as they 
they muft be frequently refrelhed with Water, naturally grow in nioift fwampy Places, fo, if 
When they are about two Inches high, they they are planted on a dry Soil, they often die 
fhould be fhaken out of the Pots, and care- in the Summer, when theSeafon proves warm j 
fully parted, and each planted into a feparate or the Shoots generally decay before the Flow- 
fmall Pot filled with light rich Earth, and ers appear, unlefs they are well fupplied with 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, obferv- Water. The Soil fhould alfo be pretty loofe ; 
ing to fhade them from the Sun until they for if they are planted in a very ftiffLand, 
hnve taken new Root; after which time they which holds the Water in Winter, the Moifture 
lhould be treated in the fame manner as hath will rot their Roots. The Seeds of thefe Plants 
teen dire&ed for Buddleia; and being tender, are feldom perfe&ed in this Country; where- 
fhould be conftantly preferved in the Stove, as fore they are only propagated by parting 
hath been observed for all the tender Plants their Roots, or by Slips taken off in Summer; 
which come from the fame Country. which, if planted in a fhady Border, and duly 

This Tree, retaining its Leaves throughout watered, will take Root, and make ftrong Plants 
the Year will add to the Variety of tender by Autumn, when they may be removed 

where 
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where they are defigned to remain: but it 
will be proper to keep a Plant or two of each 
Kind in Pots, that they may be flickered in 
Winter under a Hot-bed Frame, becaufe in 
very fevere Winters thefe Plants are deftroyed 
where they are expofed to the Froft. 

The fecond Sort is an annual Plant, which 
perilhes in Autumn: this mult be lown early 
in the Spring, on a Bed of frelh Earth in an 
open Situation; and when the Plants are come 
up, they muft be thinned where they are too 
dole together ; and if they are conftantly kept 
clear from Weeds, they will require no farther 
Care: in July the Plants will flower, and if 
the Autumn proves favourable, their Seeds 
will ripen in September ; but when the Autumn 
proves cold and wet, the Plants many times 
decay without producing Seeds, elpecially 
If they are not (own pretty early in the 
Spring. 


JACEA, Knapweed. 

1. Jacea Virginian a, leucoii petrel folio 
rigido , foribus pulcbre purpureis , ad nodos 
caul turn in laxiorem fpicam difpofitis. Pluk. 
Mantiff. Virginian Knapweed, with a ftiff 
Gilliflower-leaf, and fine purple Flowers grow¬ 
ing in loole Spikes from the Joints of the 
Stalks. 

2 . Jacea altera nonramofa , tuberofa radice , 
folds latioribus, fores ferens paucioresy majores , 
fquamis btantibus armatos, pediculis curtis 
infidentibus. D. Ban if . Another unbranched 
Virginian tuberofe-rooted Knapweed, with 
broader Leaves, and larger Icaly Flowers, 
growing thinly on Ihort Foot-ftalks. 

Both thefe Sorts are Natives of Virginia , 
Maryland and Carolina , where they grow 
plentifully in the Woods, and make a beautiful 
Appearance when they are in Flower. They 
have Urge tuberofe Roots, about the Size of 
fmall Turneps, from which their Stems arife j 
and when the Roots are ftrong, they grow 
five or fix Feet high (efpecially thofe of the 
firft Sort). Thele are befet with long narrow 
Leaves, growing alternately from the Joints of 
the Stalk. The upper Part of the Stalk is fur- 
nilhed with fine purple Flowers, which are 
produced in Spikes from the Wings of the 
Leaves. When the Roots of the firft Kind 
are planted in a moift rich Soil, the Branches 
of Flowers will be near three Feet long, and 
.make a moft beautiful Appearance. Thefe 
Plants do not flower in this Country until 
July , lb that unlefs the Autumn proves very 
warm, they will not produce good Seeds. 

Thefe Plants may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be lown early in the Spring, on 
a Border of frelh rich Earth, in a warm Situa¬ 
tion. The beft Method is to fow the Seeds 
thinly in Drills, about fix Inches afunder, co¬ 
vering them about half an Inch thick with 
light Earthj and when the Plants are come 
.up, they muft be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds; and in dry Weather, if they are regu¬ 
larly watered, it will greatly ftrengthen the 
Plants. In this Bed the Plants (hould remain 
Vot. II. 


till the next Spring: therefore when their green 
Leaves are quite decayed in Autumn, there 
(hould be feme old Tan ipread over the Sur¬ 
face of the Bed about an Inch thick, which 
will keep out the Froft from the Roots; but 
if the firft Winter (hould prove very fevere, 
it will be proper to lay feme Peafe-haulm, or 
any other light Covering, on the Bed, to 
prevent the Froft from penetrating the 
Ground to the Roots, which may injure them 
while they are young; tho’ when they have 
obtained Strength, they will endure the Cold 
extremely well in the full Ground without any 
Covering. 

The Beginning of March the Roots may be 
carefully taken up, and tranfplanted where they 
are defigned to remain, which (hould be in a 
rich Soil, and a moift lheltered Situation; where 
if they are conftantly kept clear from Weeds, 
and the Ground carefully loofened about the 
Roots twice a Year, they will thrive extremely 
well, and the Roots will abide many Years. 
The fecond Year after they are raifed from 
Seeds, feme of the Plants will produce Flowers; 
but the third Year they will flower very ftrong, 
when they will make a fine Appearance, and 
continue a long time in Beauty; and as there 
is little Trouble required in their Cultivation, 
they deferve a Place in every good Garden. 


Frutex lauri folio pendulo , fruSlu tricoccoy 
femme nigro fplendente . Catesb. ffifi. Nat. 
Red-wood. 

This Tree grows plentifully on the Rocks in 
the Bahama Iflands , where it riles to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet, and di¬ 
vides into many Branches, which are befet 
with Leaves about the Size of thofe of the 
Bay-tree, which have pretty large whitilh 
Veins. The Bark of the Tree is fmooth, and of 
a ruflet Colour: the Wood is of a fine red 
Colour when it is firft cut j but after it hath 
been expofed to the Air for feme time, it 
changes of a paler Colour. 

The Seeds of this Tree were fent to England 
by Mr. Catesbyy from which many Plants have 
been raifed in feme curious Gardens; and there 
are at prefent feveral of the Plants preferved, 
feme of which are upward of eight Feet high, 
but they have not produced any Flowers in 
this Country. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds, 
which (hould be fown early in the Spring, in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, where (if 
they are duly watered, and the Bed kept to a 
kindly Temperature of Heat) the Plants will 
appear in three Weeks or a Month after the 
Seeds are fown; when the Glafles of the Hot¬ 
bed (hould be raifed every Day to admit free 
Air to the Plants, when the Weather is warm, 
and they (hould be frequently refrefhed with 
Water. When the Plants are about two Inches 
high, they (hould be carefully tranfplanted 
each into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with light 
rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obferving to (hade them from the Sun 
O o o o until 
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Until they have taken new fcoot; after which Pla ei in every Gardar where tender Exotic 
time they may be' treated in the feme manner Plants are preferved, dpacially as it needs 
as hath been directed for the Fiddle-wood, with no great Care in ks Cuitivation r and may be 
which Management they Will thrive extremely propagated in Plenty. 

Well. The Root of this Plane ir composed of fe- 

veral Tubers about the Size of Hazel-nuts, 
from which there are feveral'flefhy thick Fibres 
Katsjula Kalcngu. Hort. Mat- tom. li. produced, like thofe of the Ginger-root, 
p. 81. and every Part of the Kant is vsan» and aro» 

The Roots of this Plant were brought from made. 

China by Mr. Dubotfe, which have fucceeded 
very well in feveral Gardens, and have been 

propagated fo as to furnifh other Countries Laoro apftnis jafrmni folio alato, cojta 
with this Plant. The Name here aligned i£ media membrmkUs ulrtnque extantibus edatit^ 
Malabar y where the Plant grows in grear Plenty, hgni- ditrrtk forro vix cedent . Sloam. Cat, Jam 
and the Roots are much ufed' in Medicine, p. 137. Iron*wood. 

This Plant is alio very common in Pcrjia t There are Male and Female Trees of this 
where it is called l¥anbo-,n-> and the Root is Kind': the Male Trees producer fhort Spikes of 
greatly efteemed for diicuflingof Wind, and for amentaceous Flowers, from- the Wings of the 
hypocondriac Difordters. We have no Eng- Leaves, which have a great Number of Chives; 
Pijb Name for this Plant at prefent. fupporting fmall Summits, which are filled with 

I t is propagated by parting the Roots, the Farina or Male Duft. The Flowers of the Fe- 
beft Time for which is in March , juft before male Tree I have not feet*, nor arc they de- 
the new Leaves are put out; for rhe Leaves feribed by any Author 1 have met with. The 
generally decay in Winter, and the Roots fend Fruit comes out from the fmall Branches two 
forth new Leaves the Beginning of April, or three together, which are furroonded by a 
Thefe Roots ftiould be planted in fmall Pors, thin Pulp, under which i* one pretty large 
filled with frefh light rich' Earth, and plunged Seed. 

into the Bark-bed in the Stove; where they Thefe Trees are pretty common in JamartOf 
muft be kept warm; but in the Day-time, when and in fome other Places in America , where 
the Sun is hot, there ftiould be free Air ad- they rife about twenty Feet high or more, and 
rhitted to the Plants by opening fome of (he divide into many Branches, which are befct 
Glafletf of the Stove. During the time that towards rheir Extremity with winged Leaves,, 
the Roots are deftitute of Leaves, they muft whole Pinnae are very fmall, and are terminated 
be fparingly Watered, becaufe too much Moi- by an odd Lobe: thefe are placed along the 
fture would then rot theta; but when they Mid-rib, which has Appendices or narrow Wings 
have pur out their Leaves, they muft be fre- running the whole Length. Thefe Leaves 
quently refrefhed with Water, efprcially in hot commonly continue green thro’theW inter; but 
Weather. Thefe Plants muft conftantly re- are thruft off in the Spring, when the new Leaves 
main in the Bark-ftove; for if the Pots are come out. 

taken out of the Tan, and placed on Shelves This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
in the dry Stove, the Roots will be apt to muft be fown in Pots filled with rich Earth, 
fhrink in the Winter, which will caufe them and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
to rot, as is alfo the Cafe of Ginger, to which and managed in the fame manner as hath been 
thefe Roots have fome Analogy in their Con- dire&ed for the Log-wood. If rhe Bed is in a 
ftftence and Flavour. proper Temperature of Heat, and the Seeds 

The Leaves df this Plant arife from the arc frelh, the Plants will appear in about five 
Root, having very (hort Pdot-ftalks, and fj>read Weeks after the Seeds are fown ; and then they 
hear the Surface of the Ground: thefe Leaves Ihould have frelh Air admitted to them every 
are broad, roundifh and concave, having feve- Day, when the Weather is warm, to prevent 
fal longitudinal Veins or Ribs, lbmewhat like their being drawn up too weak, and they muft 
thofe of the broad leav’d Plantain. Between be frequently refrefhed with Water. When 
thefe Leaves art produced the Flowers, which the Plants have obtained Strength enough 
arife fingty from the Root, having no vifibfe to bear Tranf^lantation, they Ihould he each 
Foot-ftalk; thefe are ccmpoled of one Leaf, plated in a feparate frnall Pot, filled with light 
which is divided into feveral irregular Parts, rich Earth, and then plunged into the Hot-bed 
lbmewhat refertibling the Flowers of fome Sorts again, obferving to ihade them from the Sun 
of Satyrion ; are of a whltifh Colour fpottrd until they have taken new Root; after which 
with purple, and a yellow Bottom. Thefe they may remain in this Bed till Autumn, 
Flowers arc of a ftiort Duration, feldom conti- when they muft be removed into the Stove; 
nuing above twenty-four Hours before they and plunged into the Bark-bed, where they 
decay, but are fucceeded by new Flowers from Ihould be treated in t’hte feme manner as hath 
the fame Root, for a confiderable time. This been direded for the Mahogany-tree; with 
Plant ufually flower's in July and Ail^ttfi, but “Which Management the Plants will thrive very 
is not fucceeded by an'y Fruit or Seed in this well: but as they aire naturdlly of ilowGrowtb, 
Country: it is preferred by fome Curious Per- we cannot hope to fee tbcrft Of arty confider- 
fons for the frke of Variety ; and as it requires able Size in many Ydifts in this Country; tho* 
but littlfe room in the Stove, it deferves a (here are fome f the-Plartts^preferved by fome 

curious 
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ADDENDA. 


curious Perfons in their Stoves^. for the fake of 
Variety. 

The Wood of this Tree i« as dole as that 
of the Box-tree, and is of a yellowilh Colour : 
it is lb hard as to break the Tools in working 
of it, and is very proper to make Cogs for 
Wheels, becaufe it is not hurt by the Sun or 
Wind; and is fo heavy as to fink in Water. 
It grows in Savanna’s, and other low Lands, 
in the warmed Parts of America. 

La uro affinis terebintbinofolto alato. Iigno 
odor at o candido , flore albo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. p. 
137. Lignum Rhodium, or Lignum-rorum. 

This Tree grows plentifully in the moun¬ 
tainous Parts of Jamaica , and in lome other 
Places in America ; where it rifes to the Height 
of twenty Feet, and divides into many Branches, 
which are armed with many Ihort Prickles, and 
incline towards the Earth. The Leaves are 
winged like thole of the Alh-trees, but the 
Lobes or Pimice are obcufe and pretty broad, 
each containing two or three Pair of Lobes, 
without an odd one to terminate them. The 
Flowers are produced in Bunches at the Extre¬ 
mity of the Branches, which are white, and 
rclemble thole of the Elder-tree: thefe are 
lucceeded bv fmall roundifh Berries, in which 
are included block Seeds. The Wood of this 
Tree is white, folid and odoriferous; from 
whence fbrtae of the Inhabitants of America 
have luppoled it to be the Lignum Rhodium, 
tho’ that is a very different Wood. 

This Tree may be propagated by Seeds in 
the lame manner as the former Sort, and be¬ 
ing a very tender Plant, mull be conftantly 
prelerved in the Stove, and treated in the fame 
manner as the former, and the Mahogany- 
tree, all of them requiring the fame Culture. 
This Plant is prelerved in the Gardens of lome 
curious Botanifts, but hath not produced any 
Flowers in this Country. 

Morus frtiftu viridi , ligno fulphureo tinflo- 
rio. Sloan. Cat. Jam. p. 128. Fuftic-wood, 

This Tree grows in the Ifland of Jamaica , 
and in leveral other Places in the warm Parts 
of America , from whence the Wood is brought 
to England for the Dyers, who ulc it in 
dying of Yellows and Reds, and is a very good 
Commodity. 

It grows to be a very large Tree in America , 
riling to be fixty Feet high or upward, having 
a ftrait Trunk, and divides toward the Top 
into many Branches, which are belet with 
rough green Leaves fomewhat refembling thole 
of the Mulberry-tree, but fmaller. The 
Bark of the Tree is of a light brown Colour, 
having leveral longitudinal Furrows. The 
Wood is fblid^ and of a fine yellow Colour. 
This Tree produces Katkins at remote Di- 
ftances from the Fruit on the fame Tree, as 
does the Mulberry-tree: the Fruit is round, 
and about the Size of Nutmegs, having many 
Acini, in like manner as the Strawberry; but 
is green within and withour. 


There have been fome of thefe Plants railed 
in the Engltfb Gardens, where lome of the 
Plants arc prelerved by thofe Perlbns, who are 
curious in collecting rare Plants. They are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which Ihould be fown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with rich light 
Earth, and plunged into a Hot-hcd of Tan¬ 
ners Bark; and when the Plants are come up, 
they muft be each tranfplantcd into a leparate 
fmall Pot, filled with light rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Hot-bed again, oblerv- 
ing to lhade them from the Sun until they 
have taken new Root; after which time they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as the 
Red-wood,and other tender Exotic Trees: but 
as thefe naturally grow in very moift Places, 
they muft be frequently watered; and if 
they are kept conftantly in the Bark-ftove, 
where they may enjoy a good Share of Warmth 
in Winter, and in the Summer-leafon have 
a large Share of free Air admitted to them, 
they will make great Progrefs, and retain their 
Leaves moft Part of the Year. 


La ur us Tin us Virginiana, fioribus albidis 
eleganter bullatis. D. Banift. Pink. Pbyt. tab. 
305. f. 2. Ivy-flowering Winter-green. 

This Shrub is pretty common in the Woods 
of Virginia , Maryland and New England , where 
it ufually riles about four or five Feet high, and 
divides into many Branches, which are furnilhed 
with Leaves fomewhat like thole of the Lau- 
rus Tinus, but are more pointed ; thefe grow* 
by Pairs, oppofite to each other. At the Ex¬ 
tremity of the Branches the Flowers are pro¬ 
duced in Bunches, which are white, and Ih.iped 
like thofe of the Arbutus or Strawberry-tree, 
which are lucceedcd by roundilh Seed-veitels, 
including feveral fmall Seeds. 

It may be propagated by laying down the 
Branches, in the fame manner as is praCtded 
for the Laurus Tinus, which Ihould be con¬ 
ftantly watered in dry W eather, and lome 
Neats-dung laid on the Surface of the Ground 
about the Layers, to prevent the Air and Sun 
from penetrating the Earth to dry it, which 
would retard their making Roots. If thele 
Directions arc carefully praCtifed, the Layers 
will he rooted enough to tranlplant in one 
Year; and as the belt Time for laying down 
the Branches is in March , by the follow¬ 
ing March they will be fufficiently rooted; 
which is a very proper Seafon for removing 
them, provided the Spring is mild, otherwile 
it is better to defer it until the Beginning of 
April. W A hen thefe Layers are taken off from 
the old Plants, they Ihould not remain long 
out of the Ground ; for if the Sun and Wind 
Ihould dry the tender Fibres of their P.oots, 
it will greatly injure them. The Ground in 
which thele are planted, Ihould be frefh, and 
rather moift than dry : it Ihould alfo be well 
trenched and clean’d from bad Weeds; and 
if lome rotten Neats-dung is buried in it, the 
Ground will be cooler, and the Plants will 
thrive much better. Thele Layers may be 
placed in Rows about three Feet Dili ana-, 

and 
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and in the Rows about a Foot afunder, after 
the fame manner as is pra&ifed for other Shrubs 
in the Nurfery, and lome Mulch laid on the 
Surface of the Ground about their Roots, to 
prevent the Sun and Air from penetrating to 
dry their tender Fibres ; and if the Spring 
ihould prove very dry, it will be proper to 
water them three or four times until they have 
taken good Root; after which time they will 
require no farther Care, but to keep the Ground 
conftantly clean from Weeds during the Sum- 
mer-feafon ; and in Winter, if the Froft (hould 
be fevere, it will be proper to lay l'ome Mulch 
on the Surface of the Ground, to prevent the 
Froft from penetrating deep into the Earth, 
which often dcftroys the Plants while they are 
young: for altho’ the Winters are generally 
more fevere in North America , where thele 
Plants naturally grow, than in England ; yet 
as they are Natives of the Woods, they are 
greatly Iheltered from the lharp Air by the 
taller Trees; and the large Quantity of Leaves 
which in Autumn fall from thole Trees, pre¬ 
vents the Froft from entering very deep in the 
Ground, whereby thele Plants are pro¬ 
tected: for it is remarkable, that whenever 
thele Plants are taken out of the Woods, and 
planted in Gardens, in any of the Settlements 
which are clear’d from Timber, they are fre¬ 
quently deftroyed in Winter, tho’ before they 
grew fpontaneoufly on the lame Spot. This 
may be alfo oblerved in feveral Plants, which 
grow naturally in the Woods in divers Parts 
of England ; which, if tranfplanted into Gar¬ 
dens, lcldom thrive, and never continue very 
long ; altho’ the Soil into which they are re¬ 
moved, is nearly the fame as that from w hence 
they were taken, and they are placed on a 
North Border in a lhady Situation ; which is a 
Proof of their requiring the Shelter of tall 
Trees. 

Tho’ this Shrub is more fpeedily propagated 
by Layers, than in any other manner, yet may 
it alio be propagated by Seeds; but thele muft 
be procured as frelh as poflible from the Coun¬ 
tries of its natural Growth, becaule it doth 
not perfeCt Seeds in England. Theft: fhould 
be fow’d in Pots or Tubs filled with frelh loamy 
Earth, and placed where they may have only 
the morning Sun, oblerving conftantly to wa¬ 
ter them in dry Weather, as alio to keep the 
Tubs clear from Weeds; for thefe Seeds com¬ 
monly remain in the Ground a whole Year, 
before the Plants come up, when they arc lown 
in the Spring, which muft be conftantly the 
Sealon in this Country ; becaule if the Seeds 
are fent over foon after they are ripe, they 
cannot be expeCted to arrive here before Chnfi- 
mas at the looneft, and many times it will be 
much later; lo that during the firft Summer, 
there will be no other Care required but to keep 
the Earth conftantly clean from Weeds, and 
in very dry Weather to water it: but in Win¬ 
ter it will be proper to place thefe Pots or Tubs 
under a common Hot-bed Frame, where they 
may be lheltered from fevere Frofts; or where 
this Conveniency is wanting, they fhould be 
plunged into the Earth under a warm Wall ; 


and in hard Frofts they may be covered with 
Peafe-haulm, or lome fuch light airy Covering, 
to prevent the Froft from penetrating deep 
into the Earth, which might injure the Seeds. 
About the Middle or Latter-end of February , 
thefe fhould be removed, and placed on a mo¬ 
derate Hot-bed, which will bring up the Plants 
in a ftiort time; but when the Plants appear, 
they muft have a large Share of frefh Air ad¬ 
mitted to them every Day in mild Weather ; 
and as the Seafon advances, they fhould by 
degrees be inured to bear the open Air; and 
toward the Latter-end of May , they muft be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed in a 
fheltercd Situation, where they may have the 
morning Sun till about Ten o’Clock, but 
may be fereened from the Sun in the Heat of 
the Day. In dry Weather thefe Plants will re¬ 
quire to be frequently watered, and they muft 
be conftantly kept clear from Weeds; with 
this Management the Plants will make good 
Progrefs the firft Seafon: but in Oftober, when 
the Nights begin to be frofty, they muft be 
removed into Shelter ; for as thefe, and many 
other American Trees and Shrubs, are very 
fubjed to fhoot freely in the Autumn, fo, 
whenever there happen fome early Frofts, 
which are fharp, the Shoots, being very tender, 
are often killed by them, fo that the leading 
Shoots of the Plants are deftroyed, or fb much 
injured, as to decay at their Tops; whereby 
the Stems become crooked, and oftentimes 
the Trees receive fuch a Check, as not to re¬ 
cover it in feveral Years after. 

The fecond Spring thefe feedling Plants will 
be fit to tranfplant, when they fhould be dili¬ 
gently fhaken out of the Pots in which they 
were fown, and carefully parted, planting 
each into a feparate fmall Pot, filled with frefh 
rich loamy Earth ; and if they are plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, it will 
cauf'e them to take Root very foon, and greatly 
promote their Growth; but as foon as they 
have taken Root, they muft have a large Share 
of free Air admitted to them every Day, and 
by degrees they muft be expofed to the open 
Air, into which they Ihould be removed in 
May, and placed in a lheltered Situation, ex¬ 
pofed only to the morning Sun; but as thefe 
fmall Pots will dry verytfaft in hot Weather, 
fo, if they are plunged into fome old rotten 
Tanners Bark, or rotten Dung, it will prevent 
the Sun and Air from drying the Earth, and 
be of great Ufe to the Plants. In this Situation 
the Plants may remain the Summer-feafon, du* 
ring which time they muft be frequently wa¬ 
tered in dry Weather, and kept clear from 
Weeds; but in the Autumn they fhould be 
removed into Shelter, as in the former Winter, 
either by placing them under a Hot-bed Frame, 
or arching them over with Hoops, fo as 
that they may be covered with Mats in frofty 
Weather; but in mild Weather they fhould be 
expofed to the Air as much as poflible, other- 
wife they will caft their Leaves, and lofe their 
upper Eyes. 

Toward the Middle or Latter-end of the fol¬ 
lowing March , the Plants Ihould be fhaken 
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out of the Pots, and planted where they are de¬ 
li gned to remain, which ihould be in a well-lhel- 
tered Situation, and a moift rich Soil; obferv- 
ing, when they are planted, to lay fome Mulch 
on the Surface of the Ground abouc their Roots, 
as alfo to water them, if the Seafon Ihould prove 
dry, until they have taken good Root; after 
■which time they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds, which, if 
permitted to grow amongll the Plants, would 
loon overfpread and deftroy them. As theie 
Plants continue green throughout the Year, 
and produce many Bunches of white Flowers 
at the Extremity of their Branches, which make 
a fine Appearance for fix Weeks, they merit a 
Place in good Gardens, efpecially as they will 
grow under Shade, where they will afford an 
agreeable Variety, when mixed with other 
ever-green Shrubs of the fame Growth. 

Loto affinis coryJi folio ftngulari. Dodart. 
Mem. Birds-foot Trefoil with a iingle Hazel- 
leafi 

This is an annual Plant, which ufually grows 
two Feet and a half high, having fome fmall 
Side-branches. The Leaves grow alternately 
at a large Diflance from each other, which 
are lhaped like thofeofthe round-leav’d Alder- 
tree, having many deep longitudinal Furrows 
in them. The Flowers are produced on long 
Foot-ftalks, coming out from the Wings of the 
Leaves. Thefe are colle&ed into a roundiih 
Head, and are of a purplifh Colour, lhaped 
fomewhat like thofe of Ladies-finger, and are 
fucceeded by round brownilh Seeds. 

The Seeds of this Plant mull be lown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot-bedj and 
when the Plants appear, they mull be kept 
clear from Weeds, and frequently watered. In 
warm Weather the dalles of the Hot-bed mull 
be raifed every Day, to admit frelh Air to the 
Plants, otherwife they will draw up too weak. 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they Ihould be carefully taken up, and each 
planted into a feparate fmall Pot filled with 
Frelh rich Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obferving to lhade 
them from the Sun until they have taken new 
Root \ after w hich time they mull be frequently 
watered in hot Weather, and the Glafies Ihould 
be raifed every Day, to admit frefh Air to the 
Plants : in this Bed they may remain until the 
Plants have filled the Pots with their Roots; 
and then they Ihould be lhaken out, and after 
their Roots are trimmed, they mull be put into 
larger Pots filled with frelh rich Earth, and 
then plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they may have room to grow' in Height 
and in July the Plants will flower, but their 
Seeds will not ripen ’till September fo that 
if the Plants are conllantly expofed to the open 
Air, they rarely produce good Seeds in Eng¬ 
land. 


Lupulus JykjeJlris Americana , clavicalis do- 
nata. Pink. Pkyt. tab. 201. f. 4. Wild Hop- 
ieed. 

You V. 


This Plant is a Native of the warm - Parts 
of America , where it rifes with two or three 
flender Shoots, which trail on whatever Trees 
or Shrubs they grow near, and fallen them- 
felves to the Branches ofTrees by their Ten¬ 
drils, which are produced on the Sides of the 
Branches, in the fame manner as are thofe of the 
Vine. The Leaves are oblong, rough, and 
terminate in a long Point. Toward the Upper- 
part of the Shoots the Flowers are produced, 
which are fucceeded by Seed-vellels growing 
together in a Head, fomewhat like thofe of 
Hops, from whence the Inhabitants o (America 
gave it the Name of Hop-feed. 

This Plant is preferved in feveral curious 
Gardens in Europe , for the fake of Variety, 
having little Beauty or Ufe, at prefent known. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which mull be 
fown on a Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are llrong enough to remove, 
they Ihould be each planted into a feparate 
fmall Pot filled with rich light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obferving to w'ater and lhade them until- 
they have taken new Root; alter which time 
they mull be treated in the fame manner as 
hath been direfted for the former Plant, during 
the Summer-feafon ; and in Winter they Ihould 
be plunged into the Bark-bed in the Stove, 
where they may enjoy a moderate Heat: and 
they mull be frequently watered ; for they na¬ 
turally grow on moill Ground, and therefore 
are pretty thirfty Plants : but in very cold 
Weather they ihould not have too great Quan¬ 
tities of Water given to them each time^ldl 
it Ihould kill their tender Fibres. If this 
be duly obferved, the Planrs will retain their 
Leaves thro’ the Wincer, and the following 
Spring they will make great Progrefs in their 
Growth ; but they feldom produce Flowers in 
this Country until the third Summer, when, if 
they have thriven kindly, they will be four¬ 
teen or fixteen Feet high : but as their Branches 
are very flender, they mull he fupp'oted, ether- 
wife they will trail over whatever Plants are 
placed near them ; wherefore thefe Ihould be 
placed at the Back-fide of the Stove, to run 
over the Trelafe with other climbing Plants 
where they will afford Variety. * 


Phyllanthos Americana phnta, fores efin - 
gulis Jolicrum crenis proferens. Par. Bat. prod. 
Amer.can Phyllanthos, with P’lowers growing 
on the Edges of the Leaves. a 

Theie Plants are Natives of the warm Parts 
of America, where they grow on Rocks, fo thac 
it is very difficult to tranlplant them ; lor their 
Roots moot very deep into the Fifliires of die 
Rocks, by which the Plants are chiefly fup- 
ported. They rile with a flender Stem to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, having a 
fmooth grey Bark, fomething like that of the 
Firr-tree ; at the Top come out the Leaves in 
an irregular Order, which are winged like thofe 
of the Spleenwort; and on the Edges of the 
Lobes the Flowers are produced on Ihort Foot- 
ftalks, which at firft appear like the Seedling- 
part of the Ferns, being of a brown or rullec 
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Colour: thefe are fucceeded by fmall Seed- 
veffels, which are filled with very fmall Seeds. 

It is preferved in fome curious Gardens for 
Variety, and, by its odd Appearance, merits 
a Place in fuch Gardens where tender Exotic 
Plants are preferved. At prefent this Plant is 
very rare in England } for as its Seeds do not 
fucceed when brought over, there is no other 
Method to obtain the Plants, but to dig thofe 
which are young out of the Rocks, in the 
Places where they naturally grow, and to 
plant them in fmall Tubs of Earth, by which 
Method they may be brought over to England ; 
and when they arrive, they lhould be placed 
in a warm Stove, otherwife they will not live 
thro’ the Winter in this Country. 

This Plant doth not produce many Side- 
branches, fo that it cannot be ealily propagated 
by Layers or Cuttings, which is the Realon of 
its being fo very uncommon in Europe } for I 
do not remember to have feen more than two 
of the Plants, one of which was in the Phylic- 
garden at Amjlcrdam , which was originally 
brought from Porto Rico an Ifland in America , 
now pollefled by the Spaniards. Being very 
impatient of Cold, it mull: be conftantly kept 
in the Stove in this Country } and in Summer, 
when tfie Weather is warm, there lhould be 
a large Share of free Air admitted, by opening 
the Glafles of the Stove every Day • but in 
the Night they lhould be clofely Ihut, except 
in very warm Weather } and in Winter the 
Stove in which thefe Plants are placed, mull 
be kept to the temperate Heat mark’d on Mr. 
Fowlers Thermometers. During the Wincer- 
feafon thefe Plants mull not have too much 
Water: but they lhould have a pretty large 
Share of Moifture in hot Weather, which will 
caufe them to flourilh, and produce large beau¬ 
tiful Leaves, when they afford an agreeable 
Variety amongft other tender Exotic Plants in 
the Stove. 


Prunifera, Del nucifera, feu nttciprunifera 
arbor Americana pracelfa , angujlis laurinis fohis 
late virentibus, majheben odoratum ftmdens. 
Pink. Phyt. tab. 217. The Maftich-tree of 
Barbados . 

This Tree grows in Barbados , Jamaica , 
and feveral other Places in the warmelt Parts 
of America , w here it rifes to the Height of 
fifty or fixty Feet, and divides into many 
Branches. From the Trunk and Branches of 
this Tree there flows out a Balfam, which 
fmells very like Maltich, from whence it had 
this Name. The Leaves are pretty long, nar- 
row, and ending in a Point, and are of the 
Confiltence of thofe of the Bay-tree, of a Ihine- 
ing-green Colour, and continue throughout the 
Year} which renders it worthy of a Place in 
fuch Stoves w here tender Exotic Plants are pre¬ 
ferved, notwithftanding they do not proquee 
either Flowers or Fruit in this Country. The 
Timber of this Tree is frequently ufed in Ame¬ 
rica, to make Tables, and' other Utenfils, lor 
which Purpofe it is pretty much efteemed. 

This Tree is propagated by Seeds, which 
fhould be procured as irelh as polfible from the 


Countries of its natural Growth (for if they 
are kept very long out of the Earth, they 
'rarely grow) : thele muft be fown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with frelh light Earth, 
and plunged into a Hot-bed of Tanners Bark- 
where, it the Bed is kept in a proper Tempe¬ 
rature of Heat, and the Earth is frequently 
watered, the Plants will appear above-ground 
in about fix Weeks or two Months ; when the 
Glafles of the Hot-bed lhould be raifed a little 
every Day, to admit frelh Air to the Plants, to 
prevent their drawing up too weak, and they 
mull be frequently refrelhed with Water. 
When the Plants are about two Inches high, 
they lhould be carefully removed each into a 
feparate fmall Pot filled with frelh Earth, and 
then plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obferving to water and lhade 
them until they have taken new Root} after 
which time they lhould have frelh Air admit¬ 
ted to them every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seafon, and muff be frequently 
refrelhed with Water. In this Hot-bed the 
Plants may remain during the Summer-feafon, 
but at M.chadmas they lhould be removed into 
the Stove, and plunged into the Bark-bed; 
W'here, if they are kept in a moderate Tempera¬ 
ture of Heat, and are frequently refrelhed with 
Water, their Leaves will continue of a fine 
Verdure all the Winter, and the Plants will 
make good Progrefs; but if they are expo fed 
to the Cold, they will foon be dellroyed. 

As thefe Plants are tender, they lhould 
conftantly remain in the Stove, oblerving in 
the Summer-feafon to admit a large Share of 
free Air to them} and if their Leaves contraft 
any Filth, they lhould be carefully walked with 
a Sponge to clear it off; otherwife it will retard 
the^ Growth of the Plants, and lender them 
unfighcly. In Winter they muft have a mode¬ 
rate Heat, and muft be frequently refrelhed 
with Water } but in cold Weather it mull not 
be given to them in large Quantities, left it 
lhould rot the tender Fibres of their Roots. 
As the Plants advance in their Growth, they 
lhould be removed into larger Pots, that their 
Roots may have room to expand : but the 
Pots lhould not be too large } for that is a 
greater Fault than being too fmall : nor will 
thefe Plants require fluffing oftener than once 
every Year, which lhould be toward the Lat¬ 
ter-end of March , juft before they begin to put 
out new Shoots, when the Roots muft be 
carefully trimmed, and the Pots filled with 
frelh rich Earth } and if at this Time the Bark- 
bed is burned, and renewed with feme frelh 
Tan, it will caufe the Plants to put out new 
Roots very foon, and greatly promote their 
Growth. 


Py rethrum fore bellidis. C.B.P. Pellitory 
of Spain. 

The Root of this Plant, being very acrid, is 
frequently recommended to be chewed in order 
to draw cold Rheum from the Gums, when 
Perlons are troubled with Pains in their Jaws, 
for which it is' greatly efteemed, and is placed 
in the Catalogue of medicinal Plants. It grows 
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in Spain, Italy, and the South of France , from 
whence the dried Roots are imported into 
"England. 

At prefent this Plant is not common in the 
Ettglijh Gardens, tho’ it defcrves a Place in the 
Pleature-garden as an Ornament} and being an 
ufeful Plant, Ihould be accounted more valu¬ 
able. The Roots of this Plant run down pretty 
deep into the Ground, after the manner of Car¬ 
rots and Parfnips, and are ufually as large as a 
middling Carrot. The Leaves of the Plant are 
cut very fine, refembling thole of Chamomile, 
and are of a fea-green Colour} the Flowers 
are produced on the Top of the Stalks, which 
are as large as chofe of the common Marygold, 
having a large yellow Middle, bordered round 
with Leaves like the Flowers of Dailies, being 
white on the Inlide, and of a fine purple Co¬ 
lour on the Outlide, lo that they make a beau¬ 
tiful Appearance} and when the Plants are 
ltrong, the Flowers fucceed each other from 
the Middle of February (if the Seafon is mild) 
until May , during which time the Roots are 
rarely deftitute of them} and frequently there 
are many Flowers open at the fame time upon 
them, which, if fupported by Sticks, to prevent 
their trailing on the Ground, will make a fine 
Appearance. By the Flowers and Seeds of this 
Plant, it Ihould be ranged among!! the Cha¬ 
momiles} but it is not defcribed by any of the 
late Writers on Botany. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
Ihould be fown on a Bed ot lfelh Earth in 
March } and as the Seeds are very light, it 
will be the belt Method to fow it in Drills 
about eighteen Inches afunder, covering them 
Over about half an Inch with Earth } and when 
the Plants are come up, they Ihould be kept 
clear from Weeds } and if they are too clofe 
together, fome of them may be drawn out, 
and pricked into a lhady Border, to give room 
for the remaining Plants to grow } lor they 
fhould be left about four or five Inches afun¬ 
der in the Rows, which will be fufficient for 
them until Michaelmas , when they may be 
thinned for good, leaving them about a Foot 
Diftance, w'here they are defigned to grow 
in a Bed by themfelves : and the Plants which 
are taken out, may be removed into the Bor¬ 
ders of the Pleaftire-garden, where, if the Soil 
is dry, and the Situation warm, they will 
thrive extremely well without any Covering 
in Winter. In tranlplanting them, there 
muft be great Care taken, not to break or 
cut their Tap-roots, which would greatly 
injure them. Some few of thefe Plants may 
be put into Pots while they are young, which 
may be Iheltered under a common Frame in 
Winter, for fear thofe which are expofed 
abroad Ihould be deftroyed : tho’ this can only 
' happen in a very fevere Frolt} for in our or¬ 
dinary Winters they thrive as well in the full 
Ground, as if they were in their native Coun¬ 
try, and frequently flower about Chriftmas in 
mild Winters. 

The feedling Plants will flower the follow¬ 
ing Spring, and produce good Seeds in Plenty, 


provided the firft Flowers are not gathered ; 
but the Roots will abide many Years, and 
flower in greater Plenty as they grow ltronger, 
and w'ill require no other Culture but only to 
dig the Ground gently between the Roots 
every Spring, being very careful not to bruife 
or injure them, and to keep the Ground con- 
ftantly clear from Weeds. 

PRENANTHES} Rattle-faake-weed. 

The Species are} 

1. Pre nanthes Canadcnfts altifma, fo/iis 
varus, jlore luteolo. D. Sarrazin. Vaill. Mem . 
The talk* ft Canady Rattle-fnake-weed, with 
variable Leaves, and a yellowilh Flower. 

2. Prenanthes Canadenjts elatior , fjliis intis 
writs, ftperioribns angufits dt mucronatis , fore 
luteolo. D. Sarrazin. Vaill. Mem. Taller Canady 
Rattle-fnake-weed, with the lower Leaves 
variable, and the upper Leaves narrow and 
pointed, and a yellowilh Flower. 

3. Prenanthes Nwanglteams, chenopodti 
foliis, fori bits candidts. Vail:. Mem. Nm-Fng- 
land. Rattle-fnake-weed, with Gooie-foot- 
leaves, and white Flowers. 

Thefe Plants are very common in the Woods, 
and other lhady Places, in molt of the Northern 
Parts of America, but particularly in Virginia 
and Maryland, where the Inhabitants have an 
Opinion, that they will cure the Bite of the 
Rattle-lnake, if timely applied to the wounded 
Part: from whence the Name of Rattle-lnake- 
weed has been given to them. 

The Seeds of the two Sorts firlt-mentioned 
have been brought to England, where the 
Plants are preferred in the Gardens of fome 
curious Perfons, for the fake of Variety. Thefe 
Plants feldom abide longer than two Years : 
but as they perfect their Seeds very well in 
this Country, new Plants may be railed every 
Year for a Supply. Their Seeds Ihould be 
fown in Autumn, loon after they are ripe}. for 
it they are kept out of the Ground until Spring, 
they leldom grow the fame Year, fo that the 
Plants do not come up until the Spring follow¬ 
ing. The bell Method is to fow the Seeds in 
Drills, in a Bed of frelh Earth, making the 
Drills about two Feet afunder, and cover the 
Seeds about half an Inch with Earth. When 
the Plants are come up, they muft be kept 
clear from Weeds} and in the Spring they 
Ihould be thinned, fo as to leave them about fix 
or eight Inches diftant in the Rows } and if 
the Weeds are conllantly cleared from them 
they will require no farther Culture. In "July 
the Plants will flower, and they will ripen their 
Seeds by the Middle or Latter-end ol \Augufi. 

Thefe Plants have fome Refemblance to the 
Sowthiftle, and the Stems and Leaves abound 
with a milky Juice in like manner} fo that 
there is no Beauty in them, but they are pre- 
ferved in Botanic Gardens for Variety. 


Pseudo-santalum croc earn. Sloan. Cat. p. 
213. Brafiletto Wood. 

The 
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The Wood of this Tree is brought from the 
W'ejl-Indies for the Dyers, who ufe it in Dying 
of yellows, and other Colours; and has for¬ 
merly been a valuable Commodity, but at pre- 
fent it is not fo much in Ufe. 

This Tree grows plentifully on the North- 
fide of the Ifland of Jamaica , and in feveral 
other Parts of America ; where it ufually rifes 
about thirty Feet in Height, and divides into 
many crooked irregular Branches, which are 
furnilhed with winged Leaves, whole Ribs 
and Foot-ftalks are Defer with crooked Spines, 
w hich fallen to the Cloaths of luch Perfons 
who pafs between them, in the fame manner as 
the Bramble. 

In England there are fome of thefe Plants 
preferved as Rarities in fome curious Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens ; but as they are Natives of 
warm Countries, they cannot be maintained 
here without the Alliilance of Stoves ; for 
they are too tender to live in the open Air in 
the warmell Part of the Year. Thele are pro¬ 
pagated by Seeds, which ihould be lown early 
in the Spring, in fmall Pots filled with trelh 
light Earth, and plunged into a Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark ; where, if the Bed is kept in a 
proper Temperature of Heat, and the Earth 
frequently watered, the Plants will appear in 
a Month after the Seeds are lown ; when they 
Ihould be treated in the fame manner as hath 
been dire&ed for the Logwood, except that 
they mult not be fo often watered, becaule 
thefe Trees naturally grow on drier Ground. 

If thefe Plants are properly managed, they 
will grow near a Foot in Height the tirft Sum¬ 
mer ; hut afterward they make but a fmall 
Piogrefs, feldom ftiooting above three or four 
Inches in a Year, and commonly put out many 
lateral Branches, which Hop their increaling in 
Height. They retain their Leaves throughout 
the Year, when they are kept in a proper 
Temperature of Heat: but if the Stove is too 
cold, they will call their Leaves, and often¬ 
times will lofe the tender Parts of their Shoots 
in Winter* 


Rhus dfeuiorum Jimills Americana , gum mi 
candidum fundens , non [errata fclwrinn rachi , 
medio alata. Pluk. Phyt. tab. 5 6. f. i. The 
Gum Copal-tree, <vn/go. 

This Plant grows in Virginia and Carolina , 
where it rifes to the Height of tw enty Feet or 
upwards, and divides into many Branches, 
which are furnillied with winged Leaves, each 
having four, five, or lix Pair of Lobes, and 
terminated by an odd one *. thele are placed 
on a winged Mid-rib, having no Foot-tlalks. 
A white Gum iffues out ot the Tree, w hich 
is by many taken for the Copal, and is ufed in 
Medicine. 

There are fome of thefe Plants in the Englijb 
Gardens, which hive grown in the full Ground 
for fome Years, without receiving any Injury 
from the Froft; fo that they may be fafely 
planted in the open Air, as they have endured 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters for fome 
Years pall, when the Plants were but young; 
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and if a fevere Froft Ihould happen, a flight 
Shelter will be fufficient to proteCl them, elpe- 
cially when the Plants have obtained Strength, 
provided they are placed near the Shelter of 
other Trees ; for when thefe American Trees 
grow in Thickets, they defend each other, 
and therefore are not lubjeCt to be deltroyed 
in a hard Winter. 

This Plant may be propagated by Seeds, 
which Ihould be fown in Pots or Tubs of 
Earth, and placed in a flickered Situation, 
w here they may have the morning Sun, and 
in dry Weather frequently refrelhed with Wa¬ 
ter : in this Place they may remain the Sum- 
mer-feafon, oblerving to keep them clear from 
Weeds; for the Plants feldom come up the firft 
Year : therefore at Michaelmas the Pots fliould 
be removed, and placed under a Hot-bed 
Frame, where they may be fereened from 
hard Frolts, but Ihould be expofed in mild 
Weather. The following February the Pots 
fliould be plunged into a very moderate Hot¬ 
bed, which w ill bring up the Plants in a fhort 
time; but the Beginning of April they fliould 
by degrees be inured to the open Air; and in 
the Middle of May they may be taken out of 
the Hot-bed, and placed in a flickered Situa¬ 
tion, where they fliould remain during the 
Summer-feafon, being careful to fupply them 
with Water in dry Weather, otherwifo the 
Plants will not make much Progrefs. At Mi¬ 
chaelmas they fliould be removed into Shelter, 
under a Hot-bed Frame, where, in mild Wea¬ 
ther, they fliould be conftantly expofed to 
the open Air; but in cold Weather they may 
be fereened with Glades, and covered witn 
Mats in very hard Weather, to prevent the 
Froft from penetrating to the Roots of the 
Plants, which would deftroy them while they 
are very young. 

The following Spring, juft before the Plants 
begin to lhoot, they Ihould be carefully taken 
up, and each tranfplanted into a leparate 
fmall Pot filled with frefti Earth, and then 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
promote their taking new Root; and as the 
Spring advances, and the Weather is mild, 
they mull be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees ; and in May they Ihould be quite 
expofed to the Air, in a warm flickered Si¬ 
tuation, open to the morning Sun : but as 
the Pots are fin all in which the Plants are 
placed,, fo, if they are plunged into old Dung, 
or Tanners Bark, it will prevent the Sun and 
Air from drying the Earth too faft, and there¬ 
by be of great Service to the Plants, which 
w ill require to be frequently watered in dry 
Weather; for they naturally grow on moift 
Land. 

In Winter thefe Plants will require to be pro¬ 
tected troin hard Froft; wherefore they may be 
either placed under a Hot-bed Frame/as in the 
former Year, or elfe plunged into an old Hot¬ 
bed of Tanners Bark, in a warm Situation, 
_ and arched over with Hoops, that they may 
be covered with Mats and Peafe-haulm in hard 
Froft; but fliould be expofed in mild Weather. 
And in the Latter-end of March , moll of the 
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Plants may be turned out of the Pots, and 
•planted into the full Ground where they are 
defigned to remain ; and the Surface of the 
Earth (hould be covered with rotten Tanners- 
bark, or old rotten Dung, to prevent the Sun 
and Air from penetrating the Ground ; and if 
the Spring (hould prove very dry, they (hould 
be watered twice a Week, which will caufe 
them to make good Roots, and greatly forward 
their Growth. During the Summer Seafon 
the Plants (hould be conftantly kept clear from 
Weeds, which if permitted to grow amongft 
them, would foon overbear and deftroy them 
while they are young ; but when the Plants 
are ftrong, they will not be in much Danger of 
fuffering from any ordinary Weeds, if the 
Ground is kept clear from Couchgrafs and fuch 
troublefome Weedsj whole Roots will interfere 
with thofe of the Plants, and rob them of their 
Nourilhment. In the following Autumn, it 
will be proper to renew the Mulch about the 
Roots of the Plants, to prevent the Froft from 
penetrating of the Ground to their Roots; and 
if the firft Winter (hould prove very fevere, it 
will be proper to (helter the Plants with lome 
Oak boughs, whofe Leaves remain on them, 
which if ftuck into the Ground about the 
Plants, will greatly protedl them : but as the 
Plants grow in Strength, lb they will refift the 
Cold very well without any Care. Such of 
the Plants as were not planted into the full 
Ground, (hould be removed into larger Pots, 
and removed into Shelter in Winter; but in 
Summer they muft be placed abroad as before. 
The Reafon of my advifing fome Plants to be 
kept in Pots is, left thofe abroad (hould fuffer 
by a very (harp Winter; but when thofe are 
well eftablilhed in the Ground, and out of 
Danger, theft may alfo be (haken out of the 
Pots, and planted in the full Ground.* 

Theft Plants may alfo be propagated by lay¬ 
ing down of the tender Branches in the Spring, 
which if duly watered in dry Weather, will 
take Root, and may be taken off from the old 
Plants, and tranfplanted the following Spring, 
where they are defigned to remain, and (hould 
be treated in the feme Way as the Seedling- 
plants. As theft Plants will live in the open 
Air, lo they are worthy of a Place in large 
Gardens, where being intermixed with other 
hardy Trees and Shrubs, they will make an 
agreeable Variety. 

RICOPHORA, Yams. 

The Species are; 

1. Ricophora} lndicafeu Inhame rubra, caule 
alato, fcammotiit foliis nervofis conjugatis. Par . 
Bat. prod. The red-ftalk’d Yam. 

2. Ricophora magna Virginiana , bryonioe 
nigree modo •volubilis, fingulari folio nervofo 
flexili, caule tetragono, ad angulos elato. Pluk. 
Almag. The great Virginia Yam, with a fquare 
Stalk climbing like Black-bryony, and a fingle- 
ribb’d Leaf. 

There are fome other Varieties of this Plant 
in the warm Parts of the Eaft arid IVeft Indies 5 
but thefe two are the moft commonly culti- 
Voi. II. 
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vated for Uft. Theft Plants are wild in the 
Woods in Zeylon , and are reckoned as good as 
thole which are cultivated; but as they are 
difficult to dig up, and grow (battering at a 
great Diftance from each other, fo the Inha¬ 
bitants of that hland plant them in open Fields 
for Food. Thefe are alfo cultivated by the In¬ 
habitants of Jamaica , and the other lfiands in 
America , and are efteemed a very whollome 
Food. The Manner of propagating them is 
the fame as for Potatoes, which is to divide 
the Roots into feveral Pieces, preferving a Bud 
or Eye to each, and planting them in Drills, 
at about a Foot Diftance in the Rows, and 
two Feet afunder Row from Row. Theft 
Drills (hould be made a Foot deep; and after 
the Pieces of Roots are laid therein, muft be 
covered over with the Earth which came out 
of the Drills. After this they require no farther 
Care but to keep the Ground clear from Weeds, 
until the Shoots are grown ftrong, when they 
will over-top the Weeds, and prevent their 
growing. In about ten Months after the plant¬ 
ing, the Roots will be fully grown for Uft; 
when they will fome of them weigh five or fix 
Pounds per Root or more ; when they are 
taken out of the Ground, they muft be laid 
up in dry Sand to preftrve them for Uft ; but 
the Sand muft be kept very dry, otherwift 
the Roots will grow, and oftentimes they will 
rot with much Moifture. With theft Roots 
the Planters feed their Negroes inftead of 
Bread: and they grind the Roots to a Powder, 
and make Puddings of it, in the fame manner 
as Wheat-flour is ufed in England: but the 
Roots muft be well foaked in Water before 
they are ufed, to draw out the (harp biting 
Tafte, which they have when taken out of the 
Ground. 

Thefe Plants are preftrved in (ome curious 
Gardens in Europe for Variety; but as there is 
little Beauty in them, (b they are hardly 
worthy of a Place; for they muft be kept in a 
warm Stove, and plunged into the Tanners- 
bark, otherwift they will not thrive in this 
Country. The Shoots of thefe Plants will rife 
to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, and twine 
about the Plants which are near them; (o thac 
where theft are preftrved, they (hould be 
placed near a Trelafe on the Back-fide of the 
Bark-bed; and as the Shoots are produced, 
they (hould be trained up to the Poles of the 
Trelafe to fupport them, that they may not 
ramble over other Plants, and deftroy them. 
The Shoots of thefe Plants die to the Root in 
Winter, after which time they (hould not have 
much Water given to them, left it (hould roc 
them: but during the Summer Seafon they 
muft be plentifully watered in hot Weather. 
Thefe Roots muft be taken up in March , be¬ 
fore they begin to (hoot, and new-potted; and 
at the fame time it will be proper to cut off 
the old decayed Parts of the Roots, preferving 
only the frefh Parts which have good Eyes for 
planting ; for if the Roots are planted again 
whole as they were taken up, the old Part is 
, very apt to decay, and that frequently infers 
the other Parts, fo that the whole often pe- 
Q_ q q q riflies, 
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rifhes, which may be prevented by the cutting 
them off; but thefe Pieces of Roots fhould 
be laid by in a dry Part of the Stove for eight 
or ten Days, that the wounded Parts of the 
Roots may heal before they are planted, other- 
wile they are in Danger of rotting; nor (hould 
they have much Moifture until they have put 
out Shoots, for the lame Realbn. The Tan- 
bed in which thefe are plunged, fhould be ftirr’d 
up, and frefh Tan added to it to renew the 
Heat, which will caufe them to take Root in 
a Ihort time. 


Tacamahaca foli is crenatis , fade lb out feu 
lignum ad epbippia conficienda aptum. Par. Bat. 
prod. Pink. Pbyt. tab. 228. f. 2. The Taca¬ 
mahaca. 

This Tree grows fpontaneoufly on the Con¬ 
tinent of America , where the Inhabitants 
wound the Bodies of the Trees in the Spring, 
from whence there flows a Ballam, which 
is greatly efteemed by the Phyficians of thofe 
Countries, and is placed amongft the Lift of 
Simples in the College Dilpenfary, tho’ at 
prefent it is not much ufed in England. 

Some of the Plants of this Tree were brought 
from Canady into France a few Years fince, 
from whence they were procured by feme cu¬ 
rious Perfons in the Ifland of Jerfey, where it 
is propagated in their Gardens, and was fent 
to England by the Name of Arbrc de la Rcine , 
as a Prefent to the late Queen. 

This Tree is hardy enough to refift the Cold 
of our ordinary Winters in the open Air; and 
if it is planted in a fheltered Situation, I be¬ 
lieve will not be in any Danger of fuffering 
from the fevereft Cold of this Country, efpe- 
cially when the Plants have obtained Strength ; 
fe is very proper to plant amongft hardy 
exotic Trees and Shrubs in Wildernefs Quar¬ 
ters, where they will add to the Variety. 
The Shoots of this Tree are very like thofe 
of the Black-poplar, as are alfo the Leaves; 
and the Buds, in the Spring, before the Leaves 
come out, are covered with a dark glutinous 
Ballam, which fmells very ftrong when touched, 
and adheres to the Fingers. The Leaves of 
this Tree fall off at Michaelmas , and new 
Leaves come out the latter End of February , 
or the Beginning of March ; for it is one of 
the earlieft Trees in coming out in the Spring. 

l't may be eafily propagated by Cuttings, 
which fhould be planted in the Middle of Fe¬ 
bruary. , juft before they put out Leaves, in a 
Bed of frefli rich Earth expofed to the Morn¬ 
ing Sun ; and if the Spring fhould prove dry, 
they muft be frequently refrefhed with Water, 
which will greatly forward their putting out 
Roots. The Ground between thefe Cuttings 
Ihould be conftantly kept clear from Weeds; 
and if at Michaelmas feme rotten Tanners-bark 
is fpread on the Surface of the Ground about 
three Inches thick, it will keep the Roots 
warm, and prevent the Froft from entering of 
the Ground, which might injure the Roots 
while they are fe young. In the following 
February , before the Plants have put out, they 


may be tranfplanted where they are defigned 
to remain ; which fhould be in a frelh loamy 
Soil not too ftrong or wet, and in a fheltered 
Situation, where they will thrive very faft^ 
and being intermixed with other Trees of the 
fame Growth, will have a good Effeft in Wil¬ 
dernefs Plantations. 

This Plant is very fubjed to put out feveral 
lateral Branches near the Ground ; fo if thele 
are not pruned off, the Plants will not advance 
in Height, but rather form themfelves into a 
thick Bufh : therefore thofe which are defigned 
to be trained up into Steins, fhould have their 
Side-lhoots rubbed off as faft as they are pro¬ 
duced, in order to encourage the leading Shoot; 
but this fhould only be pra&ifed on a few 
Trees, becaufe they will appear more beauti¬ 
ful, when they are permitted to grow after 
their ufual manner; for when they have many 
Branches, they will fill up the Spaces under 
larger Trees, fb will thicken the Quarters 
where they are planted, and be more ufeful 
than if they had but one Stem, becaufe they 
never rife to be large Trees. 

1. Xanthoxylum fpinofum , lentifct lonri- 
cribusfoliis , euonymi frufiucapfulari, ex injula 
Jamaictnfi. Pluk. Pbyt. tab. 328. f. 6. The 
Pellitory or Tooth-ach-tree, vulgo. 

2. Xanthoxtlum aculeatum , fraxini finu- 
ofis & punCiatis foliis , Americanum. Pluk. Al- 
mageft. Prickly Yellow-wood, vulgo. 

The firft of thefe Trees grows in South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, from whence the Seeds have 
been brought to Englandy where many of the 
Plants have been railed, and are preferved in 
feme curious Gardens. This Tree, in the na¬ 
tural Places of its Growth, ufually rifes about 
fixteen Feet high, and hath a Trunk a Foot 
thick, which is covered with a rough afh-co- 
loured Bark, having many pyramidal Protu¬ 
berances, each being concluded by a fharp 
Thorn. The Leaves confift of four or five 
Pair of Lobes, and are terminated by an odd 
one: thefe are about the Size of thofe of the 
Afh-tree, but rougher, deeper veined, and 
fawed on their Edges. At the Extremity of 
the Branches are produced loofe Spikes of 
fmall white Flowers, which have five Petals 
or Leaves, and in the Centre are feveral red 
Chives. Each of thefe Flowers isfucceeded by 
four fhining black Seeds, which are inclofed 
in a roundifli green Capfule. The Leaves of 
this Tree fmell like thofe of the Orange-tree, 
and are very hot and aromatic, as are the Seeds 
and Bark of the Tree, which are ufed by the 
People who inhabit the Sea Coafts of Carolina 
and Virginia , to cure the Tooth-ach, in the 
fame manner as the Root of Pellitory of Spain 
is in Europe , from whence it had this Name. 

This Tree may be propagated by the Seeds, 
which fhould be fown in Pots filled with frefh 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners-bark, obferving frequently tomoi- 
ften the Earth, which will promote the Vege¬ 
tation of the Seeds. If the Seeds are frefti, and 
fown early in the Spring, many of the Plants 

will 
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will come up the Time Seafon; but if they are 
fown late in the Year, they will not come up 
until the following Spring. Therefore, when¬ 
ever thefo Seeds are fown in the Spring, and 
the Plants do not appear by the Middle of May, 
the Pots fhould be removed out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a Iheltered Situation, expofed 
only to the Morning Sun, where they fhould 
remain for the Summer Seafon ; during which 
time they fhould be kept clear from Weeds, 
and in dry Weather they muft be watered two 
or three times a Week. The Beginning of 
October, the Pots Ihould be removed into a 
warmer Situation, and either placed under a 
Hot-bed Frame, or plunged into fome old 
Tanners-bark, under a Wall or Pale expofed 
to the South Sun ; and if the Froft Ihould prove 
levcre, they muft be covered to proteCt the 
Seeds therefrom, otherwifo they will be in 
Danger of perifhing. The Middle of April 
following, the Pots Ihould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners-bark, which 
will bring up the Plants in a little time ; and if 
they are permitted to remain in the fame Bed 
until the Middle of May , it will greatly for¬ 
ward them in their Growth ; but during this 
time, the Glafles of the Hot-bed fhould be 
railed every Day in warm Weather, to admit 
frefli Air to the Plants; and then they fhould 
be inured to bear the open Air by Degrees; 
for toward the Middle or latter End of May, 
the Pots fhould be taken out of the Hot-bed, 
and placed in a fheltered Situation, where they 
Ihould remain during the Summer Seafon, ob- 
forving to keep them conftantly clear from 
Weeds, and ’in dry Weather they fhould be 
frequently refrefhed with Water. The Au¬ 
tumn following, thefo Pots muft be placed un¬ 
der a Frame, where they fhould be expofod 
every Day to the open Air in mild Weather ; 
but inFrofts the Glafles muft be put over them 
to fereen the Plants, which, while they are 
young, will be tender, and in Danger of fuffer- 
ing by Cold. The following Spring, before 
the Plants begin to (hoot, they fhould be care¬ 
fully tranfplanted each into a feparate fmall 
Pot, filled with frefh Earth. If they are 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed, it will caule 
them to take new Root; and if they are kept 
in this Bed till the Middle of May, it will bring 
the Plants forward apace; but then they fhould 
have a large Share* of Air in warm Weather, 
otherwifo they will draw up too weak; and in 
May they fhould be placed in the open Air in a 
fheltered Situation, where they may remain till 
the following Autumn; during which time 
they muft be conftantly fupplied with Water 
in dry Weather, and muft be conftantly kept 
clear from Weeds. At Michaelmas the Plants 
fhould be again placed under a Hot-bed Frame, 
to fereen them from the Froft, obforving al¬ 
ways in mild Weather to let them have the 
free open Air, and never covering them but 
in bad Weather. The Spring following, moft 
of the Plants may be fhaken out of the Pots, 
and planted in the full Ground, amongft other 
hardy exotic Trees in Wildernefs Quarters ; 
where, if they are fereened by larger Trees, 
and the Soil in which they are planted is rich 


and moift, they will thrive very well, and 
make an agreeable Variety. Some of the 
Plants may be preferved in Pots a Year or 
two longer, to be fheltered in the Winter, 
left thofo which are planted in the full Ground, 
fhould fuffer by a fovere Winter while they are 
young. This Tree Iofes its Leaves in Autumn, 
and puts out new Leaves the following April ; 
but when the Plants grow very freely in the 
latter Part of the Summer, and fome fharp 
Frofts come on in the Autumn, it often kills 
the tender Shoots, unlefs they are well pro¬ 
tected ; fo that where they are not well foreened 
by larger Trees, they fhould have fome artifi¬ 
cial Shelter, and if fome old Tan or Dung be 
laid on the Surface of the Ground about their 
Roots in Autumn, it will prevent the Froft 
from penetrating of the Ground, which will 
be very ufeful to the Plants. 

The fecond Sort is much more tender than 
the former, fo muft be fown on a Hot-bed 
early in the Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they fhould be each tranfplanted into 
a fmall Pot filled with frefh rich Earth, and 
plunged into a Ilot-bed again, where they muft 
be fereened from the Sun until they have taken 
new Root; after which time they muft be 
treated in the fame manner as hath been di¬ 
rected for the Fuftic, which is a Native of the 
fame Countries with this Plant. They muft be 
kept in the Stove, and during the two firft 
Winters, while the Plants are young, they 
fhould be plunged into the Bark-bed; but when 
they are grown pretty ftrong, they may be 
placed on Stands in the dry Stove in Winter, 
and may be expofed abroad in the Middle of 
Summer, in a warm fheltered Situation, where 
they will thrive very well. If thefo Plants are 
preferved in a kindly Temperature of Warmth 
in Winter, they will retain their Leaves till 
the Spring, when they will fall off, juft before 
the new Leaves come out, fo will not remain 
long deftitute of Leaves. They have not pro¬ 
duced any Flowers in this Country as yet. 


Calthoides foliis oblongis cue Jits crajjis . 
D. Shaw. Baftard-marygold, with thick ob¬ 
long Sea-green Leaves. 

This Plant was dilcovered in Africa, by the 
Reverend DoCtor Shaw , who brought the 
Seeds into Europe ; from which many of the 
Plants have been railed, which thrive extremely 
well, and refift the Cold of this Climate in the 
open Air, but do not often produce their 
Flowers. It produces many trailing Branches 
(which if covered with Earth will put out Roots, 
and may be taken off to propagate the Plant): 
thefo are furnifhed with oblong finooth Leaves 
fomewhat refombling thofo of the Woad, buc 
are thicker, and more fucculent; the Flowers 
are produced at the Extremity of the Branches, 
which are of a bright yellow Colour, and ra¬ 
diated like thofo of the Marygold : thefo are 
included in a Ample plain Empalement, which 
is divided into five broad Segments, and as the 
Flower decays, enwraps the Seeds, which are 
oval, and furnifhed with Down; 
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As this Plant rarely produces good Seeds in 
England fo the belt Method to propagate it 
is by Cuttings, which if planted in a lhady 
Border, and plentifully fupplied with Water, 
will take Root in about two Months, and may 
then be tranfplanted where they are defigned 
to remain, which Ihould be in a warm Situa* 
tion, and on a dry Soil; for if they are too 
much expofed to cold Winds, they will foffer 
in the Winter therefrom ; and if the Soil is 
moift, they will rot in wet Sealons: nor Ihould 
the Earth be very rich, becaufe that will caufe 
the Plants to grow very luxuriant, which will 
prevent their flowering, and render them left 
able to refift the Cold j lo that the beft Flace to 
plant thele Plants, is on a dry rubbifhy Border, 
expoled to the South, and defended by Walls 
or Pales from the North and Eaft Winds j in 
which Situation the Plants will abide leveral 
Years, and lometimes produce their Flowers. 

The Branches of thefe Plants which trail on 
the Ground, and put out Roots, may be alio 


taken off and tranfplanted for an Incrcafoj or 
if they are pegged down into the Earth in the 
lame manner as is pra&ifed in making of Lay¬ 
ers, they will take Root in about two Months, 
and may then be tranfplanted. The bed time 
for planting of the Cuttings, or to lay down 
the Branches, is in July t that they may be 
rooted before Michaelmas ; when they Ihould 
be tranfplanted, that they may be well rooted 
before the Froft comes on. It will be proper 
to preferve two or three of thele Plants in Pots, 
that they may be removed into Shelter, left a 
very fevere Winter Ihould deftroy thole which 
are planted in the foil Ground. 

This Plant doth not rife above fixteen or 
eighteen Inches high, but is very fubjed to 
lend out many lateral Branches, which trail on 
the Ground, and form a fmall Bufh, which 
continuing green throughout the Year, makes 
an agreeable Variety in the Winter Seafon: 
fo may be allowed a Place in good Gardens. 
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CATALOGUE of fuch Hardy-Trees and 

Shrubs, as Jhed their Leaves in Winter , and will thrive in the open Air 
in England ; ranged according to their feveral Growths ; whereby a 
Perfon may be direSled how to difpofe them in Plantations^ fo as to render 
them mojl ornamental. 


N ranging of thefe Trees, I dial) put 
down all fuch as grow fifty Feet 
high and upward, as thefe of the 
largeft Growth j and thofe which 
grow from thirty to fifty Feet, as Trees of 
middling Growth; and thofe which grow from 
fifteen to thirty Feet, as Trees of the fmalleft 
Growth, under which Height the others will 
be ranged as Shrubs. And in this I (hall have 
regard to their common Growths, and not their 
extraordinary Heights, to which they feme- 
times arrive. As in the Order of th z Dictionary 
the Plants are ranged according to their moft 
received Latin Names, fo I fhall obferve the 
fame Method in thefe Lifts, adding their com¬ 
mon Englijb Names, by which they are known 
amOngft the Gardeners. 



A Lifl of the tallefi deciduousTrees. 

A CER majus, multis falfo Platanus. j. B. 
T’be Sycamore. 

Acer maximum, foliistrifidis vel quinquefidis, 
Virginianum. Pluk. Virginian AJh- leav'd 
Maple. 

Acer Platanoides. Munt. Hift. Fbe Norway 
Maple. 


Carpinus. Dod. p. T’be Hornbeam-tree. 
Caftanea fativa. C. B. P. 2 '‘be Cbefnut-tree. 
Cerafus major ac fylveftris, fru&ufubdulci, 
nigro colore in ficiente. C. B. 5 the Black Cherry- 
tree. 

Cupreflus Virginiana, foliis Acaciae deciduis. 
H. L. ‘the American Cyprefs-tree. 


Fagus. Dod. p. T’he Beech-tree, 

Fagus Americana, latiore folio, Ttbe Ame¬ 
rican Beecb-tree. 

Fraxinus excelfior. C. B. ‘the Afh-tree. 
Fraxinus ex Nova Anglia, pinnis foliorum in 
mucronem produdtioribus. The New-England 

Aftj. 

Vcl. it. 


Hippocaftanum Vulgare. Inft. T’be Hor/e - 
Cbefnut-tree. 


Larix folio deciduo, conifera. J. B. The Larch- 
tree. 

Larix folio deciduo, rudimentis conortlih 
candidiflimis. Pluk. Aim. T’be Larcb-tree } with 
white Rudiments to the Cones. 


Malm fylveftris, fru&u valde icerbo. Inft. 
The Crab-tree. 

Morus frudtu nigro. C. B. P. She common 
Black Mulberry. 


Nuxjuglans, five regia vulgaris. C. B. P. 
She common IValnut-lree. 

Ntlx juglans fru&u maximo. C. B.P. T’be 
Walnut with the largeft Fruit. 

Nuxjuglans fru&u tenero, et fragili puta- 
mine. C. B. P. T’he thin-fbeltd Walnut. 

Nux juglans fru&u perduro- Inft. T’be 
bard-Jhell'd Walnut. 

Nux juglans fru&u ferotino. C.B.P. T’he 
late Walnut. 

Nux juglans Virginiana nigra. H. L. T’be 
Virginia Black Walnut. 

Nux juglans Virginiana nigra, fru&u ob- 
longo, profundifiime infeulpto. Rand. T’be 
long Black Virginia Walnut. 


Platanus orientalis verus. Park. Theat. T’be 
Eaftern Plane-tree. 

Platanus occidentals, aut Virginienfis. Park. 
Theat. The Weftern Plane-tree. 

Platanus orientalis, aceris folio. Tourn. Cor. 
T’be Spanifh Plane-tree. 

Populus alba, roajoribus foliis. C. B. P. The 
Abele-tree. 

Populus alba, minoribus foliis. Lob. Icdh. 

The White Poplar. 

Populus nigra. C. B. P. T’be Black Poplar. 
Populus trernula. C.B. P. The Afpen-tree. 
Populus nigra Caroliniana, folio maximo, 
gemmis balfamum odoratiflimum fundentibus. 
Rrrr Catesb, 
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fcatesb. Hift. Car. The Cairolina Black Poplar. 

Pleudoacacia vulgaris. Inft. R. H. Virgi¬ 
nian Acacia. 

Pfeudoacacia filiquis glabris. Boerh. Ind. 
Virginian Acacia , with finooth. Pods. 

Pyrus fylveftris. C. B. P. Tbe wild Pear- 
tree. 

Pyrus fativa, flore pleno. H. R. P. The 
Pear-tree with double Flowers. 

Quercus latifolia mas, quae brevi pediculo 
eft. C. B. P. Tbe Oak-tree, with port Foot- 
ftalks to the Leaves. 

Quercus latifolia focmina. C. B. P. $the 

broad-leav*d Oak, with long Footftalks. 

Quercus calyce echinato, glande majore. 
C. B. P. Tbe Cerrus. 

Quercus Virginiana, rubris venis muricata. 
Pink. Phyt. The Scarlet Oak. 

Quercus caftaneae foliis, procera arbor Vir¬ 
giniana. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian Oak, 
with Cbefnut Leaves. 

Quercus (forte) Marylandica, folio trifido 
ad laflfafras accedente. Raii Hift. The Black 
Maryland Oak. 

Quercus Carolinienfis, virentibus venis mu¬ 
ricata. Catesb. Hift- Nat. The IVbite Oak of 
Carolina. 

Tilia fbcmina, folio majore. C. B. P. The 
broad-leav'd Lime-tree. 

Tilia focmina, folio minore. C. B. P. The 
fmall-leav'd Lime-tree. 

Tilia foliis molliter hirfutis,viminibusrubris, 
frudu tetragono. Raij Hift. The red-twiggd 
Lime-tree. 

Tilia Caroliniana, folio longius mucronato. 
The Carolina Lime-tree 

Tulipifera Virginiana, tripartito aceris folio, 
media lacinia veluti abfcifla. Pluk. Phyt. The 
Tulip-tree. 

Ulmus campeftris et Theophrafti. C. B. P. 
The common Englifh Elm. 

Ulmus folio latiflimo fcabro. Ger. Emac. 
The Witch-hazel, or broad rougb-leav'd Elm. 

Ulmus vulgatiflima, folio lato glabro. Ger. 
Emac. The Witch-Elm. 

Ulmus major Hollandica, anguftis et magis 
acuminatis famarris, folio latiflimo fcabro. 
Pluk. Aim. The Dutch Elm. 

Ulmus minor, folio angufto glabro. The 
Hertfordfhire Elm. 

Ulmus folio lato fcabro, cortice cinereo gla¬ 
bro. The White JVitch-Elm , by Jome called the 
Irilh Elm. 

Ulmus folio lato fcabro, anguftis famarris. 
The French Elm. 

Trees of middling Growth , which cnfl 
their Leaves in Winter . 

A CaciaAmericana, abruae foliis,triacanthos, 
five ad axillas foliorum fpina triplici do- 
nata. Pluk. MantiflC The tbree-tborntd Acacia. 


- Acacia Americana paluftris, abruae foliis, 
fpinis rarioribus. The Water-Acacia of Caro¬ 
lina. 

Acacia Americana, abruae foliis, triacanthos, 
capfula ovali femen unicum claudente. Catesb. 
Hift. Nat. The tbree-tborned Acacia of America, 
with oval Pods containing one Seed in each. 

Acer majus, folio rotundiore, minus Iaciniato, 
an opulus Italorum. Raii Hift. The rounder- 
leav'd Italian Maple. 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore, fubtus ar- 
genteo, fupra viridi fplendente. Pluk. Phyt, 
The Virginia flowering Maple. 

Acer Virginianum, folio majore fplendente. 
The Sugar Maple. 

Alnus rotundifolia glutinofa viridis. C.B. P. 
The common or round-leav'd Alder. 

Alnus folio oblongo viridi. C. B. P. The 
long-leav'd or Dutch Alder. 

Betula. Dod. The Birch-tree. 


Celtis frudu nigricante. Inft. The Nettle- 
tree, with Black Fruit. 

Celtis frudu obfeure purpuraicente. Inft. R. 
H. The American Nettle-tree , with purple 
Fruit. 

Celtis orientals, foliis minoribus St crafliori- 
bus, frudu flavo. Tourn. Cor. The eaftern 
Nettle-tree , with fmailer and thicker Leaves , and 
yellow Fruit. 

Celtis frudu luteo ampliori. The Nettle- 
tree, with larger yellow Fruit. 

Celtis orientalis, folio ampliore, magno 
frudu. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Nettle-tree , with 
a large Fruit. 

Cerafus fativa. C.B.P. ThecommonCberry- 
tree. 

Crataegus folio fubrotundo ferrato, fubtus 
incano. Inft. R. H. The white Beam-tree , or 
Aria Theophrafti. 

Crataegus folio oblongo ferrato, utrinque 
virente. Inft. R. H. The wild Service , with 
a longer green ferrated Leaf. 

Crataegus folio Iaciniato. Inft. R. H. The 
common wild Service-tree. 

Cytifus Alpinus latifolius, flore racemofo 
pendulo. Inft. R. H. The Laburnum , or falfe 
Ebony. 


Fagus orientalis, ampliore folia Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Beech-tree, with a larger Leaf. 

Fraxinus florifera botryoides. Mor. Hilt 
The flowering Aft}. 

Fraxinus rotundiore folio. C. B. P. The 

Manna-Aftj. 

Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori frudu. Rand. 
The Carolina Afto. 

Fraxinus orientalis, longiflimo folio,profundi 
ferrato. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Aft}, with a long 
Leaf deeply ferrated. 


Nux juglans Virginiana, foliis vulgari fimi- 
lis, frudu fubrotundo, cortice duriore Isevi. 
Pluk. Aim. The Hiekery-tree. 

Nux 
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Nux juglans Virginiana alba minor, fru&u 
nucis mofchatae fimilis, cortice glabro, fummo 
faftigio veluti in aculeum produtfto. Pluk. 2 J be 
facet Hickery-nut. 

Nux juglans bifera. C. B. P. The twice- 
bearing Walnut. 

Nux juglans folio ferrato. C. B• P. The 
Walnut-tree with f'awed Leaves. 

Platanus Americanus,foliis oblongis ex ad- 
verlo fitis. The Button-tree. 

Prunus fylveftris major. J. B. The black 
Bullace-tree. 

Pyrus fativa biflora. The Pear-tree which 
flowers twice every Tear. 

Quercus foliis molli lanugine pubefeentibus. 
C. B. P. The Oak with woolly Leaves. 

Quercus orientalis, caftaneas folio, glande re- 
condita in cupula crafsa & fquamosa. Tourn. 
Cor. The Cbefnut-leav d e aft cm Oaky with a 
thick fcaly Cup. 

Quercus orientalis latifolia, glande maxima, 
cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. The broad-leavd 
eaftern Oak , with a large Acorn , and a hairy 
Cup. 

Quercus orientalis latifolia, foliis ad coftam 
pulchre incifis, glande maxima, cupula crinita. 
Tourn. Cor. The broad-leav d eaftern Oaky 
wbofte Leaves are finely cut , and a large Acorn 
having a hairy Cup. 

■ Quercus Mariana, muricatis caftanese foliis 
fubtus villofis. Banift. The champion-cbefnut 
Oak. 

Quercus efeuli divifura, foliis amplioribus 
aculeatis. Pluk. Phyt. The red Maryland Oak. 

Quercus, an potius ilex Marylandica, folio 
longo angufto falicis. Raii Hilt. The willow- 
leavd Oak of Maryland. 

Salix vulgaris alba arborefeens. C. B.P. The 

common white Willow. 

Salix vulgaris nigricans, folio non ferrato. 
C. B. P. The black Willow- 

Sorbus fativa. C. B. P. The true Service-tree. 

Sorbus fativa, magno fru&u nonnihil tur- 
binato rubro. In ft. R. H. The red Service. 

Sorbus lativa, magno fru&u turbinato, pal- 
lide rubente. Inft. R. H. The Service-tree , 
with pale red Fruit. 

Sorbus fativa, fru&u pyriformi, medio ru¬ 
bente. H. Cath. The Service-tree , with pear- 
Jhap'd Fruit. 

Sorbus fativa, frudtu ovato, medio rubente. 
H. Cath. The Service-tree , with egg-Jhap’d 
Fruit. 

Sorbus fativa, frudu ferotino minori turbi¬ 
nato rubente. Inft. The late Service , with 
fmaller Fruit. 

Sorbus orientalis, fraxini folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Service , with an AJb-leaf. 

Sorbus orientalis, frudtu magno, compreflo 
& flavefeente. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Service > 
with a large yellowifia comprefs'd Fruit. 

Styrax arbor Virginiana, aceris foliis. Raii 
Hift. The faeet-gum Tree , or Liquid-amber. 


A Lift of the fmalleft growing 7reei t 
which jhed their Leaves in Winter . 

A CER campeftre & minus. C.B.P. The 

common Maple. 

Acer trifolium. C. B. P. The Montpelier 

Maple. 

Acer Creticum.Profp. Alp. The Candia Maple. 
Acer orientale, hederae folio. Tourn. Cor* 
Eaftern Maple y with an Ivy-leaf. 

Alnus folio incano. C. B..P. The white- 
leav'd Alder-tree. 

Alnus montana, pallido glabro finuato ulmi 
folio. Bocc. Muf The Mountain-alder , with 
an Elm-leaf. 

Alnus foliis eleganter incifis. D. Breman. 
The cut-leavd Alder. 

Amygdalus fativa, fru&u majori. C. B. P. 
The Almond-tree , with large Fruit. 

Amygdalus fativa, frudhi minori. C. B. P. 
The Almond-tree , with fmaller Fruit. 

Amygdalus dulcis, putamine molliore. C. B. 
P. The Almond-tree , with thin Shells. 

Armeniaca frudku majori, nucleo amaro. Inft. 
The Apricock-tree. 


Carpinus orientalis, folio minori,fru<ftu brevi. 
Tourn. Cor. The eaftern Hornbeam , with a 
fmall Leaf, and a fhort Fruit. 

Carpinus Virginiana florefeens. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Virginia flowering Hornbeam. 

Carpinus feu oftrya ulmo fimilis, fru&u 
racemofo, lupuli fimilis. C. B. P. The Hop- 
hornbeam. 

Caftanea humilis racemofa. C.B.P. Low 

branching Chefnut. 

Cerafus racemofa fylveftris, fru&u non eduli. 
C. B. P. The Bird-cberry. 

Cerafus racemofa fylveftris, fru&u non eduli 
rubro. H. R. Par. The Cornilh Cherry. 

Cerafus racemofa hortenfis. C. B. P. The 
clufter Cherry. 

Cerafus hortenfis, flore pleno. C. B. P. The 
double flowering Cherry. 

Cerafus hortenfis, flore rofeo. C. B. P. The 
Cherry-treey with very double Flowers. 

Cornus hortenfis mas. C. B. P. The Corne¬ 
lian Cherry-tree. 

Cornus hortenfis mas, fru&u cerse colore. 
C. B. P. The Cornelian Cherry , with yellowijh 
Fruit. 

Cornus hortenfis mas, frudtu albo. C. B. P. 
The white Cornelian Cherry. 

Cornus hortenfis mas, frueftu faturatius ru¬ 
bente, cum ofliculo crafliore & breviore. C. B. 
P. The Cornel-tree , with deep-red Fruityhaving 
a thick fhort Stone. 

Cornus foemina. C. B. P. The Dogwood- 
tree. 

Cornus orientalis fylveftris, fru&u teretifor- 
mi. Tourn. Cor. Wild eaftern Dogwoody with 
a taper Fruit. 

Colutea veficaria. , C. B. P. The Bladder w 
fenna. 

Colutea veficaria veficulis rubentibus. J. B> 
Bladder-fenna with red Pods. 

Corylus 
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Corylus’fativa, frudu albo minore, fivevul- Ficus foliis robuftioribus, & ramis erediori- 
fearis. C. B. P. Tbe Hazel-nut. bus. H. L. ‘the large Fig-tree. 

Corylus fativa, frudu rotundo maximo. Fraxinus humilior, five altera Thcophrafti, 
C B. P. The Cob-nut. minore & tenuiore folio. C. B. P. The dwarf- 

Corylus fativa, frudu oblongo rubente. afh Tree t with a {mailer and narrower Leaf. 

C. B. P. ‘the red Pbilbert. Frutex Virginianus trifolius, ulmi famarris. 

Corylus fativa, frudu albo. Tbe white Phil- Banift. Shrub trefoil, 
lert. 

Corylus Hifpanica, frudu majore angulofo. 

Pluk. Aim. The Spanifh Nut. Guaiacana. J. B. ^Indian Date-plum. 

Corylus Bizantina. H. L. The Bizantine Guaiacana anguftiore fdio. Inft R. H. 2 he 
Rut. . uarrow-leav'd Date-plum. 

Crataegus Virginiana, foliis arbuti. Inft. R.H. Guaiacana five Pilhamin Virginianum. Park. 
Tbe Virginian Service-tree. Tbe Perfmon. 

Cydonia frudu oblongo laeviori. Inft. R.H. 

2 'he fmooth Quince of a Pear- f jape. 

Cydonia frudu breviore & rotundiore. Inft. Liguftrum. J. B. The Privet. 

R. H. The Apple-quince. Lilac Matth. 2 *ke common Lilac with blue 

Cydonia latifolia Lufitanica. Inft. R.H. The Flowers. 

Portugal Quince, with broad Leaves. Lilac flore albo. Inft. R. H. The Lilac 

Cydonia anguftifolia vulgaris. Inft. R.H. with white Flowers, 
file narrow-leav d guince. Lilac flore faturate purpureo. Inft. The 


Cytifus Alpinus anguftifolius, flore race- 
mofopendulo longiori. Inft. R.H. 5 J he nar¬ 
row-leav d Laburnum , with long Bunches of 
Flowers. 

Cytifus Alpinus, flore racemofo pendulo 
breviori. Inft. R. H. The Laburnum , with 
fhort Bunches of Flowers. 

ElseagnuS orientals anguftifolius,frudu parvo 
olivaeformi fubdulci. Tourn.Cor. The eafiern 
wild Olive , with narrow Leaves , and fmall 
Fruit. 

Elseagrrus orientals latifolius, frudu ma¬ 
ximo. Tourn. Cor. Tbe eafiern wild Olive , 
with broad Leaves , and the largeft Fruit. 

Elaeagnus orientals anguftifolius, frudu mi- 
nimo rotundiore & fubacido. Tourn. Cor. 
Tbe narrow-leav'd eafiern wild Olive , with the 
leaf round Fruit , 

Elaeagnus non fpinofa, foliis longis & an- 
guftis, frudu olivaeformi. Fie wild Olive 
without Thorns , having long narrow Leaves. 

Evonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibus. C.B. 
P. The Spindle-tree with red Seeds. 

Evonymus granis nigris. C. B.P. TJje Spindle- 
tree with black Seeds. 

Evonymus latifolius. C. B. P. 5 the broad- 
leavd Spindle-tree. 

Ficus fativa, frudu violaceo longo, intus ru¬ 
bente. Inft. R. H. The long purple Fig. 

Ficus fativa, frudu praecoci albido fugaci. 
Inft R. H. The Marfeilles Fig. 

Ficus fativa, frudu globofo albo mellifluo. 
Inft. R. H. The round white Fig. 

Ficus fativa, frudu parvo fufeo, intus ru¬ 
bente. Inft. R. H. Tbe fmall Murrey-Fig. 

Ficus fativa,frudu longo majori nigro, intus 
purpurafeente. Inft. The long black Fig. 

Ficus fativa, frudu globofo fufeo, intus ru¬ 
bente. The Brunfwick Fig. 

Ficus orientals, foliis laciniatis, frudu ma¬ 
ximo albo. The Turkey Fig. 

Ficus orientals, foliis variis. The Sycamore. 


Scotch Lilac. 


Malus fylveftris Virginiana, floribus odo- 
ratus. Tbe fweet Virginia Crab. 

Mefpilus Germanica, folio laurino, non fer- 
rato, five mefpilus fylveftris. C. B.P. Tbe com¬ 
mon Medlar. 

Mefpilus folio laurino, major. C. B. P. 
Tl:e large Dutch Medlar. 

Mefpilus folio laurino, major, fruduprsecod 
fapidiori oblongo, teviori feu rariori fubftantia. 
Hort. Cath. The early Medlar , with oblong 
Fruit. 

Mefpilus folio laurino, major, frudu minori, 
rariori fubftantia. Hort. Cath. Tbe fmall Italian 
Medlar. 

Mefpilus apii folio laciniato. C. B. P. Toe 
L’Azarole or Neapolitan Medlar. 

Mefpilus apii folio laciniato, flore pleito. H.L. 
Tbe L’Azarole with double Flowers. 

Mefpilus apii folio laciniato, frudu majore, 
intenfius rubro, gratioris faporis. Hort. Cath. 
The large red L’Azarole, of the mojl grateful 
Flavour. 

Mefpilus apii folio laciniato, frudu ex albo 
lutefeente minori. Hort. Cath. Tbe L’Azarole 
with fmall whitijh yellow Fruit. 

Mefpilus apii folio laciniato, frudu majore 
albo, grato fapore. Tl:e L’Azarole with large 
white Fruit of a grateful Tajie. 

Mefpilusfpinofa, five oxyacanthaVirginiana. 
H. L. Tbe Cockfpur Hawthorn. 

Mefpilus aculeata pyrifoliadenticulatafplen- 
dens, frudu infigni rutilo Virginienfis. Pluk. 
Phyt. Tbe Virginian L’Azarole, with red 
Fruit. 

Mefpilus Virginiana, apii folio, vulgari fimi- 
lis, major, grandioribus fpinis. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Virginia Haw t with Jlrong Thorns. 

Mefpilus Americana, apii folio, vulgar! fimi- 
lis, major, frudu luteo. Tbe yellow American 
Haw. 

Mefpilus prunifolia Virginiana non fpinofa, 
frudu nigricante. Pluk. Phyt. The black 
Virginia Haw. 

Mefpilus 
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Melpilus apii folio, fylveftris fpinofa, five 
oxyacantha. C. B. P. 5 the white Thorn. 

Mefpilus fpinofa, five oxyacantha, flore 
pleno. Inft. R. H. The Hawthorn with double 
Flowers. 

Mefpilus Cretica,apii folio lucido, elegantius 
laciniato. Tourn. Cor. Candy Hawtborii, with 
a Jhining Leaf elegantly jagged. 

Mefpilus orientalis, apii folio, fylveftris fpi¬ 
nofa, five oxyacantha, flore purpureo. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern Hawthorn, with a purple Flower. 

MefpilusCretica, folio circinato & quafi cor- 
diformi. Tourn. Cor. Candy Medlar , with a 
round fto heart-Jhap’d Leaf. 

Melpilus orientalis, five oxyacantha, foliis 
hirfutiflimis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hawthorn, 
with 'very rough Leaves. 

Mefpilus orientalis, apii folio Villofo, magno 
frudu pcntagono purpufeo glabro. Tourn. 
Cor. Eaftern hairy Hawthorn , with a large 
fmooth five-cornered purple Fruit. 

Mefpilus orientalis, tanaceti folio villofo, 
magno frudu pentagono, e viridi flavefcente. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Hawthorn , with a hairy 
Tan fey-leaf and a large five-corner d yellow ijh- 
grecn Fruit. 

Morus frudu nigro minori, foliis eleganter 
laciniatis. Inft. R. H. The fmaller black Mul¬ 
berry, with Leaves finely jagged. 

Morus frudu albo. C. B. P. The white 
Mulberry. 

Morus frudu albo minori, ex albo purpu- 
rafcence. Inft. R. H. The fmall white Mul¬ 
berry, with purphftj white Fruit. 

Morus alba, frudu minori infulfo. Hort. 
Cath. The white Mulberry, with ftmall inftpid 
Fruit. 

Morus Virginienfis arbor, loti arboris inftar 
racemofa, foliis ampliffimis. Pluk. Phyt. Vir¬ 
ginia Mulberry. 

Morus Caroliniana, foliis latiflimis fcabris, 
frudu rubro longiori. The Carolina Mulberry , 
with long flender red Fruit. 

Nux iuglans foliis laciniatis. D. Reneal. 
The Walnut with jagged Leaves. 

Nux juglans frudu minimo. D. Breman. 
The leaft fValnut. 

Nux juglans Americana alba minor, frudu 
minimo angulofb. The fmall Hickery or 
Pignut. 

Opulus Ruelli. The Marfto Elder. 

Opulus flore globofb. Inft. R. H. The 
Guelder Kofe. 

Opulus orientalis, folio ampliffimo tridentato. 
Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Guelder Kofe, with a 
very large three-pointed Leaf. 

Pavia. Boerh. Ind. alt. The fcarlet flower¬ 
ing Horfe Chefnut. 

Perfica molli cafne, & vulgaris, viridis & 
alba. C. B. P. The Peach-tree. 

Perfica vulgaris, flore pleno. Inft. R. H. 
The double-flowering Peach. 

Vol. II. 


n r> a. 

Prunus fylveftris, frudu majore albo. Rail 
Syn. The white Bullace-tree. 

Prunus flore pleno. H. R. Par. The double 
flowering Plum-tree. 

Prunus fylveftris, frudu parvo ferotino. 

The Winter Crack. 

Prunus frudu fubrotundo, cerafi forma. 
The Cherry Plum. 


Quercus calyce hifpido, glande minore. C. 
B. P. The leffer Cerrus. 

Quercus Burgundiaca, calyce hifpido. C. B. 
P. The Burgundy Oak. 

Quercus gallam exigusc nucis magnitudine 
ferens. C B. P. The gall-bearing Oak. 

Quercus foliis muricatis, non lanuginofis, 
galla fuperiori fimilis. C.B. P. Another gall¬ 
bearing Oak. ° 

Quercus Hifpanica, foliis magis diffedis. 
The cut-leavd Spanifh Oak. 

Quercus orientals, glande cylindriformi, 
longo pediculo infidente. Tourn. Cor. The 
eaftern Oak, with cylindrical Acorns having 
long Footftalks. 

Quercus orientalis anguftifolia, glande mi¬ 
nori, cupula crinita. Tourn. Cor. The narrow- 
leavd eaftern Oak, with a fmall Acorn having 
a hairy Cup. 

Quercus orientalis, folio fubrotundo minori, 
glande magnaftriata. Tourn.Cor. Theround- 
leav'd eaftern Oak , with a furrowed Acorn. 

Quercus orientalis, folio fubrotundo, leviter 
incilo, frudu minori cylindriformi. Tourn. Cor. 
The eaftern Oak, with roundifto Leaves lightly 
jagged, and a cylindrical Acorn. 

Quercus Mariana, okas folio, glande parva 
compreflo, ad apiculam eleganter radiato. Pluk. 
Mantifi The Jwamp Spanifh Oak. 

Rhamnus catharticus. C. B. P. The Buck¬ 
thorn-tree. 

Rhus folio ulmi. C. B. P. The elm-leav d 
Sumach. 

Rhus Virginianum. C. B. P. The Virgi¬ 
nian Sumach. 


Salix vulgaris rubens. C. B. P. The red 
Ofter. 

Salix fativa, lutea, folio crenato. C. B. P. 

The yellow Ofter. 

Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque virente, au- 
ritO. C. B. P. The green Almond-leav d Ofter. 

Salix folio amygdalino, utrinque aurito, cor- 
ticem abjiciens. Raii Syn. The Almond-leav d 
Willow, that cafts its Bark. 

Salix folio laureo, feu lato glabro odorato. 
Phyt. Brit. The Bay leav'd fweet Willow. 

Salix folio longo, utriftque virente, odorato. 
The long-leav'd fweet Willow. 

Salix folio longo latoque fplendente, fragilis. 
Raii Syn. The crack Willow. 

Salix latifolia rotunda. C. B.P. The round- 
leaved Sallow. 

Salix folio ex rotunditate a^uminato. C.B.P. 
The pointed round-teav’d Sailow. 

S f f f Salix 
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Salix latifolia, folio fplendente. Raii Syn. 
Broad Jhining-leav’d Willow. 

Salix orientalis, flagellis deorfum pulchre 
pendentibus. Tourn. Cor. the weeping Willow. 

Sambucus fru&u in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 
the common Elder. 

Sambucus fru&u in umbella viridi. C. B. P. 
the Elder with green Berries. 

Sambucus fru&u albo. Lob. the white- 
berried Elder. 

Sambucus laciniato folio. C. B. P. the 
Parfley-leav’d Elder. 

Siliquaftrum. Caft. Dur. the Judas-tree. 

Siliquaftrum flore albo. Inft. R. H. 2 'be 
Judas-tree with a white Flower. 

Siliquaftrum amplioribus filiquis, & foliis 
acuminatis. Inft. R. H. Judas-tree,witb larger 
Pods, and pointed Leaves. 

Siliquaftrum Canadenle. Inft. R. H. the 
Canada Judas-tree or Red-bud. 

Siliquaftrum quae ceratia agreftis, mucronato 
folio, floribus parvis, Caroliniana. Pluk. Aim. 


N D A. 

Carolina Judas-tree, with a pointed Leaf, and 
[mail Flowers. 

Sorbus aucuparia. J. B. the wild Service or 
Quicken-tree. 

Tacamahaca foliis crenatis, fadelhcut leu 
lignum ad ephippia conficienda aptum. Par. 
Bat. prod. the Tacamahaca. 

Terebinthus vulgaris. C. B. P. the tur¬ 
pentine-tree. 

Terebinthus peregrina,frudu majore,pifta- 
ciis fimili eduli. C. li. P. the turpentii.e-tiee, 
with larger Fruit refembhng the Pijlachm- 
uut. 

Terebinthus Cappadocica. H. R. Par. the 
turpentine-tree of Capp.docia 

Terebinthus Indica Theophrafti, piftachia 
Dioicoridis. Lob. Adv. the Pijlacbta. 

Terebinthus feu piftachia trifolia. Inft.R.H. 
the three-leavd Pijlacbia. 


^ CATALOGUE of Shrubs, vshich fhed their 

Leaves in Winter • 


A LNUS Alpina minor. C. B. P. Small 
Alpine Alder. 

Alnus montana, crifpo, glutinofo, & denti- 
culato folio. Bocc. Muf Mountain Alder, with 
clammy curled Leaves. 

Amygdalus Indica nana. H. R. Par. the 
dwarf Almond. 

Aralia fpinofa arborefeens. Vaill. Dif. the 
Angelica-tree. 

Arbor Virginiana, pifaminis folio, baccata, 
benzoinum reddens. Pluk. Phyt. the Ben¬ 
jamin-tree. 

Arbor Zeylanica, cotini foliis fubtus lanu- 
ginevillofis, floribus albis cuculi modo lacinia- 
tis. Pluk. Phyt. the Snowdrop-tree. 
Azcdarach. Dod. the Bead-tree. 


Barba Jovis Americana, pfeudoacaciae foliis, 
flofeulis minimis purpureis. Rand, the bajiard 
Indigo. 

Berberis dumetorum. C. B. P. the Berberry 
or Piperidge-bujh. 

Berberis fine nucleo. C. B. P. the Berberry 
without Stones. 

Berberis latiflimo folio, Canadenfis. H. R. 
Par. the Canada Berberry. 

Berberis Cretica, buxi folio. Tourn. Cor. 
the Candy Berberry with a Box-leaf. 

Berberis orientalis procerior, fru&u nigro 
fuaviffimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaflern Berberry , 
with a black fweet Fruit. 

Bignonia Americana, urucu foliis, flore 
fordide albo, incus maculis purpureis & luteis 


adfperlo, filiqua longiflima & anguftillimL 
Catesb. Hift. the Cat alp a. 


Caprifolium Germanicum. Dod. the com¬ 
mon Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium Italicum. Dod. the Italian 

Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium Italicum perfoliatum prscox. 
Brols. the early white. Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium Germanicum, flore rubello, (e* 
rotinum. Brols. the late red Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium non perfoliatum, foliis finuofis. 
Inft. R. H. the oak-leav’d Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium perfoliatum fempervitens, flo¬ 
ribus fpeciofius. the evergreen Honeyfuckle. 

Caprifolium Creticum, non perfoliatum, fo¬ 
liis cotini, floribus inodoris, partim albis, par- 
tim flavelcentibus. Tourn. Cor. Eajlern 
Hineyfickle, with aCoccygrla-leaf, and Flowers 
partly yellow, and partly white, having no 
Sunt. 

Cafline vera perquam fimilis arbulcula phil- 
lyreae, foliis antagoniftis, ex provincia Caroli- 
nienfi. Pluk. Mant. the CaJJioberry-tree. 

Caftanea pumilis Virginiana, racemolb 
frudtu parvo, in fingulis capfulis echinatis uni- 
co. Banift. the Chinquapin or dwarf American 
Chefnut. 

Ceralus fylveftris amara, mahaleb putata. 
J. B. the perfumed Cherry. 

Cefafus fylveftris Alpina, foiio rotun-iiore. 
Inft. Wild Alpine Cherry, with a rounder 
Leaf. 

Cham£- 
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Chamaerhododendron Alpinum glabrum. 
Inft. Smooth Kofe-laurel of the Alps. 

Chamserhododendron Alpinum ferpyllifo- 
lium. Inft. Kofe-laurel of the Alps, with a 
Mother of T byme-leaf 

Chamaerhododendron Alpinum villofum. 
Inft. Hairy Kofe-laurel of the Alps. 

Chamsecerafus Alpina, frudu gemino rubro, 
duobus pundis notato. C. B. P. The greater 
red-berried upright Honeyfuckle t commonly called 
the Fly-huneyfuckle. 

Chamaecerafus dumetorum, frudu gemino 
rubro. C. B. P. The upright red-berried 
Honeyfuckle. 

Chamaecerafus Alpina, frudu nigro gemino. 
C. B. P. The black-berried upright Honey¬ 
fuckle. 

Chamaecerafus montana, frudu fingulari 
coerulco. C. B. P. The blue-berried upright 
Honeyfuckle. 

Chamaecerafus orientalis, lauri folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Eajlern upright Honeyfuckle , with a Bay- 
leaf. 

Colutea orientalis^ flore fanguinei coloris, 
lutea macula notato. Tourn. Cor. Eajlern 
bladder Senna 3 witb a bloody Flower fpotted with 
Fellow. 

Cornus foemina laurifolia, frudu nigro coe- 
ruleo, officulo compreffo, Virginiana. Pluk. 
Phyc. 2 be Virginia Dogwood. 

Cornus mas, odcrato folio, trifido margine 
piano, lalfafras dida. Pluk. Phyt. 2 he Sajfa- 
Jras. 

Cornus foemina Virginiana, anguftiore folio. 
2 he narrow-leav'd Virginia Dogwood. 

Cornus masVirginiana,foliisoblongis, frudu 
rubro majore. Tbe Virginia Cornel-tree. 

Cornus mis Virginiana, flofeulis plurimis 
albidis ex involucro tetrapetalo rubro ir- 
rumpentibus. Banift. Virginia Dogwood , with 
nia iy white Flowers inclofed in a red Em¬ 
pale merit. 

Coriaria. Ad. Acad. Reg. Par. The myrtle*- 

leaved Sumach. 

Cotinus coriaria. Dod. The Coccygria. 

Cytifus glabris foliis fubrotundis, pediculis 
breviflimis. C. B. P. The Cytifus lecundus 
Clufii, vulgo. ' 

Cytifus glaber viridis. C. B. P. Cytifus 
with fnooth green Leaves. 

Cytifus glaber nigricans. C. B. P* Cytifus 
with dark green Leaves. 

Diervilla Acadienfis fruticola, flore luteo. 
Acad. Reg. Par. Fellow upright Fly-honey¬ 
fuckle. 

Eiftpetrum montanutii, frudu nigro. Inft. 
R. H. Black-berried Heath. 

Empetrum Lufitanicum, frudu albo. Inft. 
R. H. Portugal white-berried Heath. 

Emerus. Caelalp. Scorpion Senna. 

Emerus minor. Inft. R. H. Small fcorpion 
Senna. 

Erica vulgaris glabra. C. B. P. Common 
Heath. 


Erica vulgaris glabra, flore albo. C. fi. P; 
Common Heathy with a white Flower. 

Erica frutefeens peregrina. C.B. P. Shrubby 
Italian Heath. 

Erica humilis, cortice ciniereo, arbuti flore. 
C. B. P. Dwarf Heath , with an Arbutus 
Flower. 

Erica tenuifolia. Ger. Narrow - leav’d 
Heath. 

Erica vulgaris hitfuta. C. B. P. Hairy 
common Heath. 


Frangula. Dod. Black berry-bearing Alder. 

Frangula rugofiore & ampliore folio. Inft. 
R. H. Berry-bearing Alder , with a larger and 
rougher Leaf. ^ 

Frangula montana pumila faxatilis, folio 
. fubrotundo. Inft. R. H. Low mountain berry- 
bearing Alder with a roundijh Leaf 

Frangula montana pumila faxatilis, folio 
oblongo. Inft. R. H. Low mountain berry- 
bearing Heath , with an oblong Leaf. 

Gale frutex odoratus, feptentrionalium, 
elaeagnus cordo, chamaeleagnus Dodonaei. j. 
B. Sweet Gale , or Dutch Myrtle. 

Gale quae myrto Brabanticae fimilis, Caroli- 
nienfis baccata, frudu racemofo feflili mono-* 
pyreno. Pluk. Phyt. 2 he Candleberry-tree. 

Gale quae myrto Brabanticae fimilis, Caroli- 
nienfis mas. The male candle-berry Tree. 

Gale quae myrto brabanticae fimilis, Caroli- 
nienfis humilior, foliis latioribus & magis fer- 
ratis. Catesb. Hift. The broad-leavd dwarf 
Candleberry-tree with fawed Leaves. 

Genifta juncea. J. B. The Spanifh Broom. 

Genifta Hifpanica pumila odoratiflima. 
Inft. R. H. Dwarf Spanifh Broom, with the 
fweetejl Flowers. 

Genifta humilior Pannonica. Inft. R. H* 
Lower Hungarian Broom. 

Genifta Lufitanica, parvo flore lutco. Inft. 
R. H. Portugal Broom , with a fmall yellow 
Flower. 

Genifta tindoria Germanica. C. B. P. Green¬ 
wood or Wood-waxen. 

Genifta tindoria Auftriaca maxima. Boerh. 
The greater Wood-waxen of Auftria. 

Genifta tindoria Germanica, foliis anguftio* 
ribus. C. B. P. Narrow - leav’d German 
Wood-waxen. 

Genifta tindoria latifolia Lucenfis. Inft. 
R. H. Broad-leavd Dyers-Weed of Luca. 

Genifta tindoria frutefeens, foliis incanis. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Wood-waxen , with hoary 
Leaves. 

Genifta tindoria Lufitanica maxima, J7- 
urna Lufitanorum. Inft. R.H. Great Portugal 
Wood-waxen , called Piurna of the Portuguefe. 

Genifta ramofa, foliis hyperici. C. B. P. 
Branching Broom 3 with St. Johns wort Leaves. 

Genifta radiata, five ftellaris. J. B. Starry 
Broom. 

Genifta five fpartium purgans. J. B. Purging 
Broom. 

Genifta 
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Genifta minor afphalathoides, vcl genifta 
fpinofa Anglica. C. B. P. Needle-Furz or 
Petty-whin. 

Groflularia fimplici acino, vehfpinofa fyl- 
veftris. C. B. P. Fbe common or wild Goofe- 
berry. 

Groflularia fpinola fativa. C. B. P. Fhe 

Garden-goofeberry. 

Groflularia frutftu obfcure purpurafcente. 
Clufl l’he purple-hairy Goofeberry. 

Groflularia five uva critpa alba maxima 
rotunda. Hort. Ed. ithe large round white 
Goofeberry. 

Groflularia maxima fubfiava oblonga. Hort. 
Ed. ‘The Amber Goofeberry. 

Groflularia fru&u rocundo maximo vire- 
fcente- Fbe large green Goofeberry. 

Groflularia frudtu rubro majore. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. ST ‘he large red Goofeberry. 

Groflularia fpinola fativa, foliis flavelcen- 
tibus. Fbe yellow-leav d Goofeberry. 

Hypericum foetidum frutelcens. Inft. R. H. 
Stinking Jhrubby St. John s-wort. 

Hypericum frutelcens Canarienle multiflo- 
rum. H. Am ft. Shrubby many-flowering St. 
John s-wort of the Canaries. 


Perfica Africana nana, flore incarnato 
pleno. Inft. R. H. Fhe dwarf Almond , with 
double Flowers. 

Punica qu.e malum granatum fert. Csefalp. 
Fbe Pomegranate. 

Punica flore pleno majore. Inft. R. H. The 

Pomegranate with a large double Flower. 

Funica fylveftris. Cord. Hift. Fbe wild 

Pomegranate. 

Punica frudfcu dulci. Inft. R. H. Fbe Jweet 
Pomegranate. 

Punica flore pleno minore. Tnft. R. H. Fbe 
Pomegranate with a (mailer double Flower. 

Punica flore pleno majore variegato. Inft. 
R. H. Fbe Pomegranate with a large double 
flrip’d Flower. J 


Quercus pedem vix fuperans. C. B. P. The 

dwarf Oak. 

Quercus humilis, gallis binis, ternis aut plu- 
ribus fimul junctis. C. B. P. Dwarf Oak.. 
bearing feveral Galls joined together. 

Quercus pumilis, caftaneae folio, Virginien- 
fis. Pluk. Phyt. Fbe dwarf Chef lut-leav’d Oak 
of Virginia. 

Quercus humilior, falicis folio breviore. Ca- 
tesb. Hift. Nat. Fbe dwarf willow-leavd 
Oak of America. 


Jafminoides five rhamnus, fpinis oblongis, 
flore candicante C. B, P. Bajlard Jafninc 
with a white Flower. 

Ketmia Syrorum quibufdam. C. B. P. Al- 
thxa fruteX , vulgo. 

Ketmia Syrorum flore purpureo violaceo. 
Inft. R. H. Altbcea frutex with a purple 
Flower. 

Ketmia Syrorum flore albo. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Althaea frutex with a white Flower. 

Ketmia Syrorum floribus ex albo & rubro 
variis. Inft. R. H. Althaea frutex with va¬ 
riegated Flowers. 

Lilac liguftri folio. Inft. R. H. Fbe Perfian 

.Lilac. 

Lilac liguftri folio, flore albo. Fbe Perfian 
Lilac with a white Flower. 

Lilac laciniato folio. Inft. R. H. Fbe cut- 
leav'd Perfian Lilac. 


Mefpilus folio rotundiori, fru&u nigro 
fubdulci. Inft. R. H. Fbe Amelancbier or 
dwarf Medlar with purple Fruit. 

Mefpilus folio fubrotundo, fruftu rubro. 
Inft. Fbe dwarf Medlar, with red Fruit. 

Paliurus. Dod. p. Fbe Chrifts-tborn. 
Periploca foliis oblongis. Inft. R. H. Fbe 
Virginian Silk, vulgo. 

Pe-.fica Africana nana^ flore incarnato 
fimplici. Inft. R. H. Fbe dwarf Almond, 

vulgo. 


Rhamnoides fiorifera, falicis folio.Inft R. H. 
Male Sea Buckthorn. 

Rhamnoides frueftifera, foliis falicis, baccis 
leviter fiavefeentibus. Inft. R. H. Sea Buck¬ 
thorn with iVillow-leaves, and light yellowiJJj 
Berries. 

Rhamnus catharticus minor. C.B. P. Fbe 
dwarf Buckthorn. 

Rhamnus catharticus minor, folio longiori. 
Inft. R. H. Dwarf Buckthorn , with a longer 
Leaf. 

Rhamnus tertius, flore herbaceo, baccis 
nigris. C. B* P. Buckthorn with a green 
Flower. 

Rhamnus Hifpanicus, buxi folio ampliore. 
Inft. R. H. Spanifh Buckthorn, with a larger 
Box-leaf. 

Rhamnus orientalis, amygdali folio am¬ 
pliore. Tourn. Cor. Eaflern Buckthorn with 
a larger Almond leaf 

Rhus Americanus, panicula fparfa her- 
bacea, ramis patulis glabris. Hort. Elth. Ame¬ 
rican Sumach with loofe green Panicles , com¬ 
monly called New England Sumach. 

Rhus tenuifolius Virginianus humilis: rhns 
anguftifolius. C. B. P. Dwarf narrow-leavd 
Virginian Sumach. 

Ribes vulgaris, fru&u rubro. H. Eyft. Fbe 
common red Currant. 

Ribes major, fru&u rubro. H. Eyft. Fbe 
Dutch red Currant. 

Ribes major, firudu incarnato. Fbe Cham¬ 
paign Currant. 

Ribes frudtu albo. H. Eyft. Fbe common 
white Currant. 

Ribes fruchi majore albo. Fbe white 
Dutch Currant. 

Ribes 
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Ribes Alpinus dulcis. J. B. Tbe Goofeberry- 
leavd Currant. 

Ribes nigrum vulgo didtum, folio olente. 

J. B. The black Currant. 

Ribes Americana, fru&u nigro. "The Ame¬ 
rican black Currant. 

Ribes frudtu parvo. Mer. Pin. 2 J he J,mall 
Englifh wild Currant. 

Rofa rubra (implex. C. B. P. Tbe Jingle 
red Kofe- 

Rofa rubra multiplex. C. B. P. ‘the double 
red Kofe. 

Rofa fylveftris inodora, feu canina. Park. 
Theat. The Wild-briar or Dog rofe. 

Rofa fylveftris, frudlu majore hifpido. Raii 
Syn. Tbe wild Kofe , with a large prickly 
Hip. 

Rofa fylveftris pomifera major noftras. 
Raii Syn. Tbe great Apple-bearing Englifli 

Kofe. 

Rofa pumila fpinofiffima, foliis pimpinellae 
glabris, flore albo. J. B. Tbe dwarf burnet- 
leavd Kofe. 

Rofa fylveftris, foliis odoratis. C. B. P. 
The Sweet-briar or Eglantine. 

Rofa fylveftris odora, five eglanteria, flore 
duplici. Park. Par. The Sweet-briar with a 
femidouble Flower. 

Rofa fylveftris, foliis odoratis, flore pleno. 
The Sweet-briar with a double Flower. 

Rofa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ex 
albo & carneo eleganter variegatis. Pluk. 
Aim. if be Scotch Kofe with rvariegated Flowers. 

Rofa pimpinella minor Scotica, floribus ru- 
bris. Tbe red Scotch Kofe. 

Rofa Damafcena. Park. Parad. Tbe Damask 
Kofe. 

Rofa Provincialis five HollandicaDamafcena. 
Park. Parad. Tbe Damask Provence Kofe. 

Rofa Provincialis major, flore pleno ruber- 
rimo. Boerh. Ind. alt. Tbe large red Provence 
Kofe. 

Rofa centifolia Batavica. Cluf Hift. Tbe 
Dutch hundred-leav’d Kofe. 

Rofa Provincialis fpinofiffima, pedunculo 
mufcofo. Boerh. Ind. Tbe mofs Provence 
Kofe. 

Rofa Provincialis rubra. Park. Parad. Tbe 
common Provence Kofe. 

Rofa holofericea (implex. Park. Parad. 
The Jingle velvet Kofe. 

Rofa holofericea multiplex. Park. Parad. 
Tbe double velvet Kofe. 

Rofa odore cinnamomi, flore pleno. C.B. P. 
The double cinnamon Kofe. 

Rofa odore cinnamomi, fimplex. C. B. P. 
Tbe fugle cinnamon Kofe. 

Rofa Iutca fimplex. C. B. P. Tbe fingle 
yellow Kofe. 

Rofa lutea multiplex. C. B. P. The double 
yellow Kofe. 

Rofa fylveftris Auftriaca, flore phoenicio. 
Park. Theat. The Auftrian Kofe. 

Rofa fylveftris Auftriaca, flore luteo. Tbe 
yellow Auftrian Kofe. 

. Rofa uno ramo luteos, cseteris puniceos 
flores gerens fimplices. Boerh. Ind. The Au¬ 
ftrian Kofe, bearing yellow Flowers on one 
Branch, and fcarlet on tbe other. 

VuL. II. 


Rofa alba vulgaris major. C. B. P. Tbe 
common white Kofe. 

Rofa alba minor. C. B. P. The fmalter 
white Kofe. 

Rofa Candida femiplena. J. B. The femi- 
double white Kofe. 

Rofa incarnata. Park. Parad. Tbeblujh 
Kofe. 

Rofa Prseneftina variegata plena. Hort. 
Eyft. The York and Lancafterfto/e. 

Rofa rubro & albo variegata, rofa muhdi 
vulgo didla. Raii Hift. The Kofe of the 
World. 

Rofa Francofurtenfis. Park. Parad. The 
Francfort Kofe. 

Rofa fempervirens. Park. Parad. The 
Evergreen Kofe. 

Rofa omnium calendarum. H. R. Par. 
The monthly Kofe. 

Rofa omnium calendarum, flore variegato. 
Tbe flriped monthly Kofe 

Rofa fine fpinis, flore minore. C. B. P. Tbe 
Kofe without Thorns. 

Rofa fine fpinis, flore majore ruberrimo. 
Tbe Koyal Virgin Kofe. 

Rofa fylveftris Virginienfis. Raii Hift* 
Tbe wild Virginia Kofe. 

Rofa mofehata, fimplici flore. C.B. P. Tbe 
fingle musk Kofe. 

Rofa mofehata, flore pleno. C. B. P. Tbe 
double musk Kofe. 

Rofa mofehata fempervirens. C. B. P. 
Tbe Evergreen musk Kofe. 

Rofa Belgica five vitrea, flore rubro. Rea. 
Flor. Tbe red Belgic Kofe. 

Rofa Belgica five vitrea, flore rubicante. 
Rea. Flor. The blujb Belgic Koje 

Rofa marmorea. Rea. Flor. The marbled 
Kofe. 

Rofa Damafcena, flore fimplici. The fingle 
Damask Rofe. 

Rofa fylveftris Virginians, flore majore 
pallido. The wild Virginia Kofe, with a large 
pale Flower. 

Rofa Americana mofehata, flore minore. 
The finall American musk Kofe. 

Rofa Americana odoratiflima ferotina, flore 
pallido pleno. Tbe mod fweet late-flowering 
American Kofe, with a pale double Flower. 

Rofa campeftris, fpinis carens, biflora. C.B.P. 
The wild Virgin Kofe , which flowers twice a 
Tear. 

Rubus vulgaris major, frudtu nigro. J. B. 
Tbe common Bramble or Blackberry. 

Rubus minor, frudtu cocruleo. J. B. Tbe 
dwarf Bramble or Dewberry. 

Rubus vulgaris major, frudtu albo. Raii 
Syn. The Bramble with white Fruit. 

Rubus vulgaris, fpinis carens. H. R. Par. 
The fmootb Bramble. 

Rubus flore albo pleno. H. R. Par. Tbe 
Bramble with double white Flowers. 

Rubus Idseus fpinofus, frudtu rubro. J. B. 

The Rafpberry-bujb. 

Rubus. Idseus fpinofus, frudtu albo. J. B. 
The Kafpberry with white Fruit. 

Rubus Id a us fpinofus, frudtu rubro ferotino. 
The late red Kafpberry. 

T t t t Rubus 
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Rubus Idaeus, fru&u nigro, Virginianas. 
Banift. The Virginian Rafpberry, with black 
Fruit. 

Rubus Americanus magis ere&us, fpinis 
rarioribus, ftipite cceruleo. Pluk. Aim. The 
American Rafpberry with blue Stems. 

Rubus odoratus. Comut. Virginian flower¬ 
ing Kafpberry. 

Rubus Alpinus humilis. J. B. Dwarf 
Bramble of the Alps. 

Rubus fpinofus, foliis & flore eleganter laci- 
niatis. Inft. R. H. The common Bramble , 
with Leaves and Flower curioufly jagged. 

Rubus non fpinofus, fru&u nigro majore, 
Folonicus. Barr. Icon. 2 ’’he Poland fmootb 
Bramble, with a large black Fruit. 

Salix folio longiflimo anguftiflimo utrinque 
albido. C. B. P. The white Sallow, with very 
long narrow Leaves. 

Salix humilis anguftifolia. C. B. P. The 
drawf narrow-lecav'd Willow. 

Salix oblongo incano acuto folio. C. B. P. 
•The Willow with an oblong boary pointed 
Leaf. 

Salix fragilis. C. B. P. The crack Willow. 

Salix fubrotundo argenteo folio. C. B. P. 
Round fiver-leav'd Willow. 

Salix humilis latifolia ere&a. C. B. P. The 
upright broad-leav'd dwarf Willow. 

Salix latifolia repens. C. B. P. The broad- 
leav'd creeping Willow. 

Salix pumila Alpina rotundifolia repens, 
inferne fubcinerea. C. B. P. Low round-leav d 
creeping Willow of the Alps, wbofe Leaves are 
ajh-coloured on their Under-fide. 

Salix pumila, folio rotundo. J. B. Low 
round-leav d Willow. 

Salix Alpina, alni rotundo folio, repens. 
Bocc. Muf The creeping Willow of the Alps, 
with a round Alder-leaf. 

Salix pumila, folio utrinque glabro. J. B. 
Low Willow, with fmootb Leaves. 

Salix pumila latifolia incana. C. B. P. 
Low Willow, with a broad boary Leaf. 

Salix pumila linifolia incana. C. B. P. 
Low Willow, with a boary flax Leaf. 

Salix pumila, brevi anguftoque folio incano. 
C. B. P. Low Willow, with a Jhort narrow 
boary Leaf. 

Salix Alpina anguftifolia repens non incana. 
C.B.P. Creeping narrow-leav'd green Willow. 

Sambucus racemofa rubra. C. B. P. Red 
berried mountain Elder. 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. White 
Spanifh Broom. 

Spartium alteram monofpermum, femine 
reni ftmile. C. B. P. Another yellow Spanifh 
Broom , with one Seed in each Pod. 

Spiraea falicis folio. Inft. R. H. Spirxa 
frut ex, vulgo. 

Spiraea opuli folio. Inft. R. H. Virginia 
Guelder-rofe, vulgo. 

Spiraea hyperici folio non crenato. Inft. R. 
H. Hypericum frutex, vulgo. 


Spiraea Hilpanica, hyperici folio crenato. 
Inft. R. H. Hypericum frutex with notch'd 
Leaves, vulgo. 

Staphylodendron. Matth. The Bladder-nut. 

Staphylodendron Virginianum trifoliatum. 
H. L. The tbree-leavd Virginian Bladder-nut. 

Syringa alba, five Philadelphus Athens!. 
C. B. P. 5 the Syringa or mock Orange. 

Syringa flore albo pleno. C. B. P. foe 
Syringa with a double Flower. 

Thymelaea lauri folio deciduo, five laureola 
focmina. Inft. R. H. The purple flowering 
Mezereon. 

Thymelaea lauri folio deciduo, flore albido, 
fru&u flavefeente. Inft. R. H. The white 
flowering Mezereon. 

Thymelaea lauri folio deciduo, flore rubente, 
'The Mezereon, with pale red Flowers. 

Thymelaea foliis lini. C.B.P. Spurge Olive, 
with Flax-leaves. 

Toxicodendron triphyllum glabrum. Inft. 
R. H. Smooth tbree-leav'd Poifon-oak. 

Toxicodendron triphyllum, folio finuato 
pubelcente. Inft. R. H. fbree-leav'dPoifon- 
oak, with a downy indented Leaf. 

Toxicodendron re&um, foliis tninoribus 
glabris. Hort. Elth. Upright Poifon-oak, with 
fmaller fmootb Leaves. 

Toxicodendron re&um pentaphyllum gla¬ 
brum, foliis Jatioribus. Five leav'd upright 
Poifon-oak, with broad fmootb Leaves. 

Toxicodendron foliis alatis, frudu rhom- 
boide. Caresb. Hift. The Poifon-ajh. 


Viburnum. Matth. The Way-faring, or 
Pliant Mealy-tree. 

Viburnum Carolinianum, floribus purpura- 
feentibus ex foliorum alis. Carolina Way¬ 
faring-tree, with purplijh Flowers coming out 
from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Vitis Idaea magna quibuidam, five myrtilns 
grand is. J. B. The great Bilberry. 

Vitis Idaea, foliis oblongis crenatis, fru&u 
nigricante. C.B.P. BlackWborts, or Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Vitex latiore folio. C. B. P. The broad-leav'd 
Cbafte-tree. 

Vitex foliis anguftioribus, cannabis modo 
dilpofitis. C. B. P. The narrow-leav'd Cbafte- 
tree. 

Vitex foliis anguftioribus, cannabis modo 
difpofitis, floribus coeruleis. H. L. Bat. Nar¬ 
row-leav'd Cbafte-tree, with blue Flowers. 

Vitex five agnus, flore albido. H. R. Par. 
The Cbafte-tree with white Flowers. 

Vitex five agnus minor, foliis anguftiflimis. 
H. R. Par. The leffer Cbafte-tree , with very 
narrow Leaves. 


Xanthoxylum fpinofum, lentifoi longiori- 
bus foliis, euonymi fru&u capfulari, ex infula 
Jamaicenfi. Pluk. Phyt. The Pellitory, or 
Tootb-acb-tree. 
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A CATALOGUE of Hardy Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubs, ’with variegated heaves. 


A S the Variegation, in the Leaves of Trees 
and Shrubs, proceeds from a Diftemper 
in the Plants, fb it weakens them, and renders 
them of Ids Growth than thole whole Leaves 
are plain ; for which Reafon I omitted infert- 
ing them in the former Catalogue: but as 
there are many Perfons who are curious in 
colleding of all the Sorts of ftrip’d Trees and 
Shrubs, io for their Inftru&ion I have put 
them down in a feparate Lift, which may be 
with more Eafe confulted, than if they had 
been diftributed in the general Catalogue. Iir 
this I (hall not obferve the Method of the 
former, in ranging of them according to their 
feveral Growths ; fince the former Catalogue 
will be a fufficient Inftru&ion to any Pcrfon 
who is inclinable to make a feparate Planta¬ 
tion of thefe Trees j for it is but confolting 
the Height of the fame Sorts of Trees and 
Shrubs, which have plain Leaves, and range- 
ing thefe accordingly. 


Acer majus, foliis eleganter variegatis. Hort. 
Edin. The ftrip'd Sycamore. 

Acer platanoides, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The ftrip’d Norway Maple. 

Acer campeftre & minus, foliis variegatis. 
The ftrip’d Maple. 

Armeniaca malus, frudlu majore, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis. The Apricock with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 


Euonymus vulgaris, granis rubentibuSj fo¬ 
liis variegatis. The Spindle-tree with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 


Fagus foliis variegatis. The ftrip’d-leav’d 
Beech-tree. 

Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The ftrip’d Afh. 

Frangula foliis variegatis. The ftrip’d berry- 
bearing Alder. 


GrofTuIaria hortenfis, foliis ex luteo variega¬ 
tis. The yellow-ftrip'd Goofeberry. 

GrofTuIaria hortenfis, foliis ex albo variega¬ 
tis. The wbite-ftrip'd Goofeberry. 


Hippocaftanum vulgare, foliis ex luteo va¬ 
riegatis. The yellow-ftrip’d Horfe Chefhut- 
tree. 

Hippocaftanum vulgare, foliis ex albo va¬ 
riegatis. Tibe wbite-ftrip’d Horfe Cbefnut. 

Jafminum vulgatius,flore albo, foliis ex luteo 
elegantiffime variegatis. The gold-Jirip’d Jaf- 
mine. 

Jafminum vulgatius, flore albo, foliis ex albo 
elegantiffime variegatis. The filver-ftrip'djaf- 
mine. 


Carpinus foliis ex luteo variegatis. Tbe 

ftrip’d Hornbeam. 

Caprifolium non perfoiiatum, foliis finuolis 
& variegatis. The wild Honeyfuckle , with in¬ 
dented ftrip'd Leaves." 

Caprifolium perfoiiatum, foliis variegatis. 
The ftrip'd Italian Honey fuckle. 

Caftanea fativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The ftrip’d Cbefnut-tree. 

Celtis orientals minor, foliis minoribus & 
craflioribus, frudtu flavo, foliis ex luteo va¬ 
riegatis. 2 be eaftern Nettle-tree , with ftrip’d 
Leaves. 

Ccrafus hortenfis, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
Tie ftrip’d-leav’d Cherry-tree. 

Cornus foemina, foliis variegatis. H. L. 
The Dogwood with ftrip’d Leaves. 

Cytilus Alpinus latifolius, flore racemofb 
pendulo, foliis variegatis. Inft. R. H. The 
ftrip’d-leav’d Viburnum. 


Ketmia Syrorum, foliis ex albo eleganter 
variegatis. Althaea frutex with ftrip’d Leaves. 


Liguftrum foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. 
Far. Tellow-Jlrip’d Privet. 

Liguftrum foliis argentatis. Breyn. prod, 
Silver-ftrip’d Privet. 

Lilac flore albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
7be white Lilac , with yellow-ftrip’d Leaves. 

Lilac flore albo, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The white Lilac , with wbite-ftrip’d Leaves. 


Malus fylveftris, foliis ex albo eleganter va¬ 
riegatis. The Crab-tree with ftrip'd Leaves. 

Malus fativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The Apple-tree wi hftrip’d Leaves. 

Nux 
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ADDENDA. 


Nux juglans five regia vulgaris, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis. The Walnut-tree with Jlrip’d 
Leaves . 

Opulus (lore globofo, foliis variegatis. The 
Guelder-rofe with Jlrip'd Leaves. 


Fopulus alba, majoribus foliis variegatis. 
The Jlrip’d Abele-tree. 

Populus alba, folio minore variegato. ‘The 
Jlrip’d white Poplar. 

Prunus fru&u nigro, came dura, foliis 
eleganter variegatis. The Jlrip’d Perdrigon- 
plum. 

Pyrus fativa, foliis eleganter variegatis. 
The Pear-tree with Jlrip’d Leaves. 


Quercus vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The Oak-tree , with Jlrip'd Leaves 


Ribes vulgaris, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The Currant with white Jlrip'd Leaves. 

Ribes frudfcu albo, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The red Currant with yellow Jlrip'd Leaves. 

Rofa pumila fpinofiflima, foliis pimpinellae 
glabris ex luteo & viridi eleganter variegatis. 
The Jlrip’d burnet-leav’d Kofe. 


Rubus vulgaris major, folio variegato. 
The Jlrip’d-leav d Bramble. 

Salix latifolia rotunda variegata. The 
Jlrip’d Ofier. 

Sambucus humilior frutefeens, foliis elegan¬ 
ter variegatis. H. Edin. The dwarf firip'd 
Elder. 

Sambucus vulgaris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
The blotch'd Elder. 

Sorbus fylveftris, foliis ex luteo variegatis. 
be sjuickbeam with Jlrip’d Leaves. 

Syringa foliis ex luteo variegatis. The firip'd 
Syringa or mock Orange. 

Thymelaea lauri folio deciduo, foliis ex albo 
variegatis. Mezereon with Jlrip’d Leaves. 

Tilia fbemina, folio majore variegato. The 
Lime-tree with Jlrip’d Leaves. 


Viburnum folio variegato. The Jlrip’d Vi- 
burnum , or Pliant Mealy-tree. 

Ulmus minor, folio variegato. The firip'd 
Englifh Elm. 

Ulmus folio glabro, eleganter variegato. 
The Jlrip’d Witcb-elm. 

Ulmus major Hollandica, anguftis magis 
acuminatis famarris, folio latiflimo fcabro 
variegato. The Jlrip’d Dutch Elm. 

Ulmus minor, foliis fiavefeentibus. The 
yellow-leav’d Elm. 


A CATALOGUE 0/ Climbing Shrubs, which 

Jl:ould be planted againjl Trees, whereby they may climb , or muft be 
fupported by Stakes , or a Wall, &c. 


B Ignonia Americana, fraxini folio, flore 
amplo phoenicio. Inft. R. H. The 
common Trumpet-tree. 

Bignonia Americana minor, fraxini folio, 
flore coccineo. Catesb. Hift. The lejfer Trum¬ 
pet-tree, with a fcarlet Flower. 

Bignonia Americana, capreolis donata, fili- 
qua breviori. Inft. R. H. American Trumpet- 
tree, having Clafpers, and a Jhort Pod. 


Clematitis Canadenfis trifolia dentata, flore 
albo. H. R. Par. Canada Virgins Bower , with 
a trifoliated indented Leaf, and a white 
Flower. 

Clematitis purpurea repens, petalis florum 
coriaceis. Banift. Creeping American Travel¬ 
lers-joy, with a purple Flower , and thick firong 
Petals. 


Clematitis fylveftris latifolia. C. B. P. Tra¬ 
vellers-joy. 

Clematitis fylveftris latifolia, foliis non inci- 
fis. Inft. R. H. Broad wbole-leav’d Travel- 
lers-joy. 

Clematitis peregrina, foliis pyri incifis. C. B. 
P. Spanifh Travellers-joy. 

Clematitis coerulea, vel purpurea repens. 
C. B. P. Virgins Bower. 

Clematitis coerulea, flore pleno. C. B. P. 
The double Virgins Bower. 

Clematitis purpuro-coerulea, flore pleno. 
C. B. P. Purple double Virgins Bower. 


Frutex fcandens, petrofelini foliis, Virgini- 
anus, claviculis donatus. Pluk. Ma. The 
Pepper-tree , vulgo. 

Frutex fcandens Americanus, foliis latis al- 
ternatimfitis, fru&u euonymi. Climbing Ame¬ 
rican Spindle-tree. 


Granadilla pentaphyllos, flore cosruleo 
magno. Boerh. Ind. alt. The hroad-leav’d 

Paffion-flower. 

Granadilla pentaphyllos, anguftioribus foliis, 
flore minore pallide coeruleo. 2 he narrow-leav'd 
Paffion-flower , with a finaller paler Flower. 

Grana- 
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Granadilla Hifpams. flos paffionis I tails. Col. 
in Rech. Three-leav'd Pajfion-jhwer. 

Granadilla folio tricufpido,'flore parvo fla- 
vefcente. Inft. The Paffion with a fmall yel¬ 
low Flower. 


Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Ivy. 

Hedera arborea, foliis cymis flavefcentibus. 
Tbe Ivy with yellow Leaves. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo & 
viridi variis. Boerb. Ind. alt Tbe filver- 
firip’d Ivy. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex luteo 
variegatis. Tbe yellow-ftrijfd Ivy. 

Jafminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. B. P. 
tbe common white Jafmine. 

Jafminum humile lutcum. C. B. P. the 
yellow Italian Jafmine, vulgo. 

Jafminum luteum, vulgd didum baccife- 
rum. C. B. P. ‘tbe common yellow Jafmine. 

Jafminum humilius, magno flore. C. B. P. 
tbe Spanilh Jafmine. 

Menifpermum Canadenfe fcandens, hede- 
raceo folio. Ad. R. Par. Climbing Canada 
Moon feed, commonly called Canada Ivy. 


N D A 

Menifpermum Canadenfe fcandens, unibi* 
licato folio. Ad. R. Par. Climbing Canada 
Moonfeed , with an umbilicated Leaf. 

Menifpermum folio hederaceo. HortElth. 
Carolina Moonfeed. 


Periclymenum perfoliatum Virginianum, 
fempervirens & florens. H. L. Virginian 
Trumpet-boneyfuckJe. 

Phafeoloides frutefeens Carolinienfe, foliis 
pinnatis, floribus cocruleis fpicatis. Tbe Caro* 
lina Kidney-bean-tree. 


Toxicodendron amplexicaule, foliis minor!* 
busglabris. Hort.Eltb. Creeping?oifan-oak. 


Vitis fylveftris labrufea. C. B. P. tbe wild 
Grape. 

Vitis laciniatis foliis. Coraut tbe Parfley- 
leaifd Grape. 

Vitis fylveftris Virginiana. Park. Theat. 
tbe wild Virginia Grape. 

Vitis vulpina dida, Virginiana alba. Pluk. 
Aim. tbe Fox Grape. 

' Vitis quinquefblia Canadenfls fcandens. 
Inft. R. H. Tbe Virginia Creeper. 


A CATALOGUE of fucb Ever-green Trees 

and Shrubs, as will thrive in the open Air in England ; ranged accord¬ 
ing to their feveral Growths . 

The Largest Growing TREES. 


A BIES taxi folio, frudu furfum fpe- 
dante. Inft. R. H. the Silver or Tew- 
leavd Fir. 

Abies tenuiori folio, frudu deorfum inflexo. 
Inft. R. H. The Norway or Spruce Fir. 

Abies foliis prselongis, pinum limulans. Raii 
Hift. the long-leav’d Fir. 

Abies pice* foliis brevioribus, conis parvis 
biuncialibus laxis. Rand, the white Spruce 
Fir of America. 

Abies taxi folio, fubtus argenteo, frudu 
longifiimo deorfum inflexo. The long-con'd 
Cornifh Fir , vulgo. 

Abies taxi foliis, odore balfami Gileadenfis. 
Raii Hift. The Balm of Gilead Fir. 

Abies maxima Sinenfis, pedinatis taxi 
foliis, apiculis non fpinofis. Plulc. the greatefi 
China Fir, with Tew-leaves. 


Cedrus magna, five Libani, conifera. J. B. 
The Cedar of Libanus. 

VOL. II. 


Hex oblongo ferrato folio. G B. P. the 
ever-green Oak with an oblong fansfd Leaf. 

Ilex folio rotundiore molli, moaieeque 
finuato, five fmilax Theophrafti. C. B. P. the 
ever-green Oak with a rounder Leaf a little in¬ 
dented. 


Magnolia altifluna, laurocerali folio am- 
pliflimo, flore ingenti candido. Catesb. Hift 
The great laurel-lean} d tulip-tree . 


Pinus fadva. C. B. P. the manured Pine. 

Pinus fylveftris. C. B. P. the wild Pine 
or Pinafter. 

Pinus fylveftris, foliis brevibus glaucis, 
conis parvis albentibus. Raii Hift. The Scotch 
Pine, commonly called the Scotch Fir. 

Pinus fylveftris montana tenia. G. B. P. 
the third wild mountain Pine. 

U u u u Pinus 
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Pinus fylveftris montana altera. C. B. P. 
Another wild mountain Pine. 

Pinus Americana, fbliis prselongis, fubinde 
ternis, conis plurimis confertim nafeentibus. 
Rand. The cluftcr Pine. 

Pinus conis ere£tis. Inft. R. H. The Pine- 
tree with erect Cones. 

Pinus Hierofolymitana, prselongis & tenu- 
iflimis vividibus fetis. Pluk. Aim. The Aleppo 
Pine , vulgo. 

Pinus Virginiana, praelongis fbliis tenuiori- 
bus, cono echinato. Pluk. Aim. Virginia Piney 
with long narrow Leaves , and a prickly Cone. 

Pinus Americana, ex uno lolliculo fetis 
longis tenuibus triquetris, ad unum angulum 
per tocam longituainem, minutillimis crenis 
afperatis. Pluk. Aim. Lord Weymouth’s Pine y 
vulgo. 

Pinus fylveftris maritima, conis firmiter 
ram is adhserentibu6. J. B. The wild maritime 
Pine , whofe Cemes clofely adhere to the Branches. 

Quercus latifolia, perpetuo virens. C. B. P. 

Broad-leav d cver-green Oak. 

Quercus latifolia, fubtus argentea, glandc 
minore, calycehifpido. The Nottingham Oak, 
vulgo. 

Suber latifolium perpetuo virens. C. B. P. 
The Cork-tree with broad Leaves. 

Suber anguftilolium, non ferratum. C. B. P. 
The narrow-lcav’d Cork-tree. 


Trees of middling Growth. 

A BIES minor, peftinatis foliis, Virgi¬ 
niana, conis parvis iu'. tctundis. Pluk. 
The Tew-leav'd V irginia Fir with fmall roundijh 
Cones. 

Abies picex foliis brevibus, conis minimis. 
Rand. The red Spruce Fir> vulgo. 

Abies pe&inatis foliis, Americana, conis 
parvis laxts. The Hemlock Fir. 

•Abies orientalis, folio brevi & tecragono, 
fru£hi minimo deorfum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eajftem Fir , with a Jbort four-corner’d Leafy and 
a fmall Fruit hanging downward. 

Alaternus. Cluf. Hifj>. The common Alater- 
ms. 

Alaternus Hffpamca latifolia. C. B. P. The 
hroad-leav’d Spanifh Alaternus. 

Aquifolium baccis rubris. H. L. The com¬ 
mon Holly-tree. 

Arbutus folio ferrato. C. B. P. The Straw- 
henry-tree. 

Arbutus fraftu turbinato, folio ferrato. 
Inft. R. Strawberry-tree with a rounder Fruit. 

Arbutus folio ferrato, flore oblongo, fruftu 
ovato. D. Michel. The Strawberry-tree with 
an oblong Flowery and an egg-fhap’d Fruit. 

Arbutus folio ferrato, flore duplici. The 
Strawberry-tree with a double Flower. 

Cedrus folio cupreffi, major, fru&u fla- 
vefeente. C. B. P. The greater berry-bearing 
Cedary with yellow Fruit. 


Cedrus Hifpanica proeerior, frti£lu maxi- 
mo nigro. Inft.. R. H. Spanilh bcrry-lcaring 
Cedary with the largeji Hack Fruit. 

Cuprcllus metfk in faftigiumconvoluta, quiB 
focmina Plinii. Inft. R. H. The common or 
upright Cyprefs. 

Cuprtflus ramos extra fe fpargens, quae mas 
Plinii. Inft. R. H. The Male fpreading Cyprefs. 

Ilex folio angufto, non ferrato. C. B. P. 

The olive-leavd Ilex. 

Ilex lolio agrifolii. Bot. Monfp. The Ilex 
with a Holly-leaf. 

Juniperus major, baccS rufefeente. C. B. P. 
The greater Juniper , with a brown Berry. 

Juniperus Virginiana, fbliis inferioribus ju- 
niperinis, fuperioribus fabinam vel cuprelfum 
referentibus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The Virginia 
Cedary with the lower Leaves like Jumper y and 
the upper Leaves like Savin. 

Juniperus Bermudiana. H. L. The Bermudas 
Cedar. 

Juniperus Virginiana, folio ubique junipe- 
rin o. Boerh. Ind. alt. The V irginia Juniper , or 
Cedar with the whole Leaves like Jumper. 

Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The common Bay. 

Laurus vulgaris, flore pleno. H. R. Monfp. 
The Buy-tree with a double Flower. 

Laurus vulgaris, lolio undulato. H. R. Par. 
The common Bay , with a waved Leaf. 

Laurus latifolia, Diofcoridis. C. B. P. The 
bread-leav d Bay. 

Laurocerafus. Cluf. Hift. The Laurel-tree. 


Phillyrea latifolia laevis. CB. P. The Iroad- 
leav’d fmooth Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea latifolia fpinofa. C. B. P. The 
Ircad-leav’d prickly Phillyrea. 

Pinus maritima minor. C. B. P. The fmall 
maritime Pine. 

Pinus humilis, iulis virefeentibus, aut pal- 
lefcentibus. Inft. R. H. Dwarf Pine, with 
greemp and pale Katk ins. 

Pinus humilis, iulo purpurafeente. Inft. R.H. 
Dwarf Piney with a purple Katkin. 

Pinus orientalis, foliis durioribus amaris, 
fru6tu parvo peracuto. Inft. Cor. Fa ft cm Pine 
with hard bitter Leaves , and a fmall pointed Cone. 

Pinus Virginiana, tripilis fternis plerumque 
ex uno folliculo fetis, ftrobilis major. Pluk. 
Aim. The Frankincenfe-Tree. 

Pinus Virginiana, binis brevioribus & craf- 
floribus fetis, minori cono, lingulis fquam- 
marum capitibus aculeo donatis. Pluk. Aim. 
The Jerfey Piney vulgo. 

Quercus fompervirens, foliis oblongis non 
finuatis. Banift. The American live Oak. 

Taxust J. B. The Tew-Tree. 

TheThird Growth of Ever-greenTrees. 

A LATERNUS feu Phylica, fbliis an- 
guftioribus & profundius ferratis. H. L. 
The narrow fawed-leav’d Alaternus. 

Alaternus 
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Alaternus minore folio. Inft. 
frnall-leaved jilaternus. 

Aquifolium baccis luteis. H. L. Thtyellow- 
berried Holly. 

Aquifolium baccis albis. The white-berried 
Holly. 

Aquifolium echinata folii fuperficie. Corn. 
‘The hedge-hog Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis parvis, interdum vix fpi- 
nolis. The ’ agjkot Holly. 

Aquholium Carolinienfe, foliis dentatis, 
baccis rubris. Catesb. Hilt. The Dahoon Holly. 

Buxus arborefeens. C B. P. 'the common 
£ ox-tree. 

Buxus arborefeens anguitifolia. The narrow- 
leav'd Box-tree. 

Buxus longioribus foliis, in acumen luteum 
definentibus. H. R. Par. The Box-tree with 
longer Leaves terminating in yellow Points. 

Cedrus folio cuprefli, media, majoribus 
baccis. C. B. P. The middle berry-bearing 
Cedar , with large Berries. 

Ceraii iimilis arbufeula Mariana, paedi folio, 
flore albo parvo racemolb. Pluk. Mant. The 
Maryland Bird-cherry , with black Fruit. 

Cupretfus Lufuanica pacula, fruftu minore. 
Ir.lt. R. H. Spreading Portugal Cyprefs, with a 
fmaller Fruit. 

Euonymus Virginianus, pyracanthae foliis, 
fempervirens, caplula verrucarum inltar alpe- 
rata rubente. Pluk. Phyt. The ever-green 
Spindle-tree of America. 


Olea maximo fru£tu. Inlt. R. H. The Spanilh 
Olive-tree. 

Olea fruftu oblongo atre-virente. Inft .R. H. 
The Olive-tree with oblong deep-green bruit. 

Olea fruftu albo. Inft. R. H. Olive-tree 
i with white Fruit. 

Olea fru£tu majufculo & oblongo. Inft. R. H. 
Olive-tree with large oblong Fruit. 

Olea frufitu majori, carne crafTa. Inft. R. H. 
The Royal Olive-tree. 

Olea maxima fubrotunda. H. R. Monlp. 
The largejl round Olive. 

Olea iylveftris, folio duro, fubtus incano. 
C. B. P. The wild Olive. 


Phillyrea folio leviter lerrato. C. B. P. The 
true Phillyrea , with Leaves lightly fawed. 

Phillyrea anguftifolia prima. C. B. P. The 
narrow-leav’d Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea anguftifolia fecunda. C. B. P. The 
fecond narrow-leav d Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea folio liguftri. C. B. P. The privet- 
leav’d Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea oleaeEphefiacaj folio. Pluk. Phyt. 
The ohve-lcavd Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea anguftifolia fpinofa. H. R. Par. 
Narrow-leav d prickly Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea longiore folio, profunde crenato. 
H. R. Par. Long-leav’d Phillyrea , with a deeply 
notch'd Leaf. 

Phillyrea folio buxi. H. R. Par. The box- 

leav'd Phillyrea. 

Phillyrea Hifpanica, lauri folio lerrato & 
aculeato. Inft. R. H. Spanifh Phillyrea , with 
a fawed and prickly Bay-leaf. 

Phillyrea Hifpanica, nerii folio. Inft. R. H. 
Spaniih Phillyrea , with an Oleander-leaf. 


ADDENDA 
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Juniperus vulgaris, arbor. C B. P. The Tamarilcus Narbonenfis. Lob. Icon. The 
Swediln Jumper. narrow-leav d Tamarisk. 

Juniperus major, bacci coerulea. C. B. P. Tamarifcus Germanicus. Lob, Icon. The 
The greater Juniper , with blue Berries. German Tamarisk. 

Thuya Theophrafti. C. B.P. The Arbor 
Vitae, vulgo. 

Magnolia ampliflimo flore albo, fru£tu coe- 
ruleo. Plum. The Umbrella-tree. 


^CATALOGUE ^/Ever-green Shrubs, which 
will thrive in the open Air in England, 


B U P L E U RU M arborefeens, falicis folio. 
Inft. R. H. Sefcli aEthiopicum frutex. 

Caprifolium perfoliatum fempervirens, flo- 
ribus fpeciofius. The ever-green Honeyfuckle. 

Camne vera Floridanorum, arbufcula bacci- 
fera, alaterni ferme facie, foliis alternatim 


litis, tetrapyrene. Pluk. Mant. Ever-green 
Caffmty or South-Sea Thea. 

“Chamaelaea tricoccos. C. B. P. The Widow- 
wail. 

Chamaerhododendron Ponticum maximum, 
folio laurocerafi, flore e coeruleo purpu- 
rafeente. The Pontic Rofe-bay with a Laurel- 
leaf and a blue purplijh Flower. 

Chamse- 
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Chamjerhododendron Americanum, lauro- 
cerali folio, floribus albis. American Rcfc- 
bay, with a Laurel-leaf, and white Flowers. 

Cytifo-genilla fcoparia vulgaris, nore luteo. 
Inft. R. H. The common Broom. 

Cytifo-genilla fcoparia vulgaris, nore albo. 
Inft. R. H. The common Broom , with a white 
Fleam r. 

Cytifus fpinofus. H. L. Thorny Cytifus. 


Ole a minor rotunda racemofa. H. R. Par. 

The /mail Olive-tree , With round Fruit growing 
in Clujlers. 

Olea minor rotunda rubro-nigricans. H.R. 
Par. The fmall Olive-tree , with round dark-red 
Fruit. 

Olea minor Lucenfis, fru£tu odorato. Inll. 
R. H. The Luca Olive-tree. 

Olea Africana, folio buxi craflo atro-viridi 
lucido, cortice albo fcabro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
The African box-lcavd Olive. 


Genifta-fpartium fpinofum majus primum, 
flore luteo. C. B. P. The French Furz or Whin. 

Genifta-fparti um fpinofum majus fecundum, 
flore pallido. C. B. P. The Furz or Whin, with 
a pale Flower. 

Genifta-lpartium fpinofum majus teruum 
hirfutum. C. B. P. Hairy Furz or Whin. 

Genifta-fpartium majus, brevionbus & lon- 
gioribus aculeis. C. B. P. The common Furz or 

Whin. . . .. T A 

Genifta-fpartium minus Anglicum. Init. 
R. H. The [mailer Engliih Furz or Whin. 


Hedera arborea. C. B. P. Common Ivy. 

Hex aculeata cocci glandifera. C. B. P. 
The Kermes, or Holm-oak. 

Ilex media cocciferje ilici plane fuppar, ro- 
lio aquifoliae. Lob« Ad. Small Shnib ever¬ 
green Oak. # . r r* b t> efu 

Juniperus vulgaris fruticofa. C. B. P. The 

common Juniper. 

Juniperus minor montana, folio latiore, 
• fru&uque longiore. C. B. P. Smaller mountain 
Juniper , with a broader Leaf , and a longer 
Fruit. 


Rofmarinus hortenfis, latiore folia Mor. 
Hift. The broad-leavd Garden Roftmary. _ 
Rofmarinus hortenlis, anguftiore folia 
G B. P. The narrow-havd Garden Rofeinary. 

Rufcus myrtifolius aculeatus. Inft. R. H. 
The Butchers-brcom, or Kneeholm. 

Rufcusmy rtifolius aculeatus,folio anguftiore. 
Narrow-leav’d Butehers-broom, or Kneeholm 
Rufcus vulgaris, folio ampliore. Hort. FiC 
Broader-leav d Butchers-broom , or Kneeholm. 

Rufcus latifolius, fru&u folio innafeente. 
Inft. R. H. Broad-leavd Alexandrian Laurel^ 
with the Fruitgrowing on the Leaf. . 

Rufcus anguftilolius,fruftu folio Innafeente. 
Inft. R.H. Narrow-leav d Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on the Leaf. 

Rufcus anguftifolius, fru&u fummis ramulis 
innafeente. Inft. R. H. Narrow-leav d Alexan- 
drian Laurel, with the Fruit growing on the Tops 
of the Branches. 

Sabina folio tamarifei Diofeoridis. G B. P. 

The Savin. 

Sabina folio cypreflL GRP. The cyprefs- 

leav’d Savin. 

Senecio Virginianus arborefeens, atriplicis 
folio. Par. Bat. The Groundfcl-tree. 


Laurocerafus Lufitanica minor. Inft. R. H. 
The fmall Portugal Laurel, commonly called Por¬ 
tugal Cherry. # 

Lauruftinus Virginiana, floribus albidts 
eleganter bullatis. D.Banifter. Ivy flowering 
Winter-green. 

Magnolia lauri folio, fubtus albicante. Ca- 
tesb. Hift. The fmall laurel-leav’d Tulip-tree , 
or fweet Bay. . # 

Mefpilus fpinofa, pyri folio. H. L. The 
Pyracantha, or ever-green Thorn. 

Myrtus latifolia Romana. G B. P. Com¬ 
mon broad-leav d Myrtle. 

Myrtus flore pleno. Corn. The double- 
fimering Myrtle. _ . 

Myrtus communis Italics* C* P. Cow - 
mon Italian Myrtle. 

Olea fru£lu oblongo minori. Inft. R. H. 
The Olive-tree, with fmall oblong Fruit. 

Olea fruftu minore & rotundiore. Inft. 
R. H. TheOlivc-tree, with [mailer and rounder 
Fruit. 


Thymelaea laurifblia fempervirens, feu lau- 
reola mas. Inft. R. H. The Spurge-laurel. 

ThymelaeaAlpina linifolia humilior, flore 
purpureo odoratiflimo. Inft. R. H. The 
Cneorum of Matthiolus. 

Tinus prior. Cluf. Hift. The Baflard 
Jhining-leav’d Laurujlinus. 

Tinus alter. Cluf. Hift. The rough-lcav’d 
Laurujlinus. 

Tinus tertius. Cluf. Hift. The fmall-leav'd 
Laurujlinus. 

Tinus prior Clufii, folio atroviridi fplen- 
dente. The Jhining-leav d Laurujlinus. 

Vermicularis frutex major. Ger. Emac. 

The [one Crop-tree. 

\ itis Idaea fempervirens, fru£lu rubro. J.R 
Red Whorts, or Whortle-berries. _ 

Vitis Idaea Caroliniana, foliis fubrotundis 
hirfutis ex adverfo nafeentibus, floribus mini¬ 
mis herbaceis, fru&u parvo rubella St. 
Peters-wort Shrub, vulga 

UvaUrli. Cluf. Hift. Spaniih red Whort. 




ADDENDA, 


A CATALOGUE of Ever-green Trees and 
Shrubs* with variegated Leaves . 


A Latemus aurea, feu foliis ex luteo vari¬ 
egatis. H. R. Par. The blotch'd Ala¬ 
ternus , commonly called blotch'd Pbillyrea. 

Alaternus argentea, feu fbliis ex albo vari- 
egatis. H. R. Par. The filver-blotch'd Ala¬ 
ternus. 

Alaternus fbliis anguftioribus & profundius 
ferratis, limbis argenteis. The filver-edgd 
narrow-leav'd Alaternus. 

Alaternus foliis anguftioribus & profundius 
ferratis, limbis aureis. The gold-edged Ala¬ 
ternus. 

Aquifolium foliis ex albo variegatis. H. L. 
The filver-Jlrip'd Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. 
Par. 7be yellow-blotch'd Holly. 

Aquifolium cchinata folii fuperficie, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. Tbe hedge-bog Holly, with 
yellow-firip'd Leaves. 

Aquifolium echiiiata folii fuperficie, foliis ex 
albo variegatis. The filver-Jlrip'd hedge-bog 
Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis longioribus, limbis & fpi- 
nis ex unico tantum latere per totum argenteo 
pi&is. Pluk. Broderick’s Holly, vulgo. 

Aquifolium foliis fubrotundis, limbis & 
fpinis utrinque argentatis, aquifolium elegans. 
D. Do6t Eales. Pluk. Aim. Eales’j Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis lucidis, fpinis & 
limbis argenteis. Sir Thomas Franklin’s Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis fubrotundis, limbis argen¬ 
teis, fpinulis & marginalibus purpurafccntibus. 
Bridgman’s Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, fpinis & limbis 
flavefcentibus. LongftafFs beft Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis & fpinis majoribus, limbis 
flavefcentibus. Fine Phyllis. 

Aquifolium foliis minoribus, fpinis & limbis 
argenteis. Painted Lady-holly. 

Aquifolium foliis anguftioribus* fpinis & 
limbis flavefcentibus. Fuller’s Cream-holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, ex luteo & aureo 
elegan ti ffime variegato. Tbe milk-maid Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis viridibus, macu- 
lis argenteis notatis. Capel’s Mottled Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis latiffimis, fpinis & limbis 
flavefcentibus. Glory of the Baft Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, fpinis majoribus, 
foliis ex aureo variegatis. Glory 'of the IVeft 
Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis oblongis, fpinis & limbis 
argenteis. The Hertfordfhire white Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis longioribus, fpinis & lim¬ 
bis argenteis. The Union Holly. 

Aquifolium foliis parvis, interdum vix fpi- 
nofis, limbis foliorum argentatis. Whitmill’s 
Holly. 

VOL. II. 


Buxus foliis ex luteo variegatis. tt. R. Par. 
The yellow-firip'd Box-tree. 

Buxus major, foliis per limbum auireis.H.R, 
Par. The gold-edged Box-tree. 

Buxus major, foliis per limbum argenteis. 
The fiver-edged Box-tree. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex albo Sc 
viridi variegatis. The filver-Jlrip'd Ivy. 

Hedera communis minor, foliis ex aureo 
variegatis. The yellow-firip'd Ivy. 

Lauroceraflis foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
yellow-firip'd Laurel. 

Laurocerafus foliis ex albo variegatis. The 
whitefirip'd Laurel. 


Phillyrea latifolia laevis, foliis ex luteo vari¬ 
egatis. The true Pbillyrea , with yellow-firip'd 
Leaves. 


Rofmarinus aiiguftiore folio, argenteus.H.R. 
Par.' The filver Rojemary. 

Rofmarinus ftriatus five aureus. Park. 
Theat. The goldfirip'd Rofemary. 


Sabina folio varicgato. The firip'd Savin. 


TaXus foliis variegatis. The firip'd Tew. 

Thuya Theophrafti, foliis eleganter vari¬ 
egatis. The firip'd Arbor Vitae. 

Thymelaea lauri folio, fempervirens, foliis 
ex luteo variegatis. The firip'd Spurge Laurel. 

Tinus prior Clufii, foliis ex albo variegatis. 
The firip'dJbining-leav'd Lauruftinus. 

Tinus fecundus Clufii, foliis ex luteo vari¬ 
egatis. The firip'd rougb-leav'd Lauruftinus. 


1 Shall next add a Lift of fuch evergreen 
Shrubs as will thrive in the open Air in 
England , provided they are planted in a warm 
Situation, and on a dry Soil; but as thefe are 
fbmetimes deftroyed by very fharp Winters, 
fo they are not proper to intermix with the 
before-mentioned Sortsj becaufe if thefe fhould 
be deftroyed after having grown fix or eight 
Years, it will occafion fuch Chafms in the 
Plantation, as would render it very unfightly. 
Therefore the better Way is to range thefe in 
X x x x Clumps, 
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Clumps, in fbme warm Situations, where they 
may continue feveral Years, and make a hand- 
fome Appearance $ and if they fhould be de- 
ftrOyed, they may foon be repaired again, 
where there are {ome Plants of each Kind pre- 
ferved in Shelter. . 


Abfinthium arborefcens. Lob. Icon. 2 *he 
ll'ormwood-tree. 

Alaternoides Africana, cricte foliis, floribus 
albicantibus & mufcofis. H- Amft. 2 Fe Afri¬ 
can Alaternoides. 

Althasa frutefcens, folio acuto, parvo flore. 
C. B. P. Shrubby Marfh-mallow , with a pointed 
Lea f \ and [mail Flower. 

Althaea frutefcens Lufitanica, folio ampliore, 
minus incano. Inft. R. H. Portugal JJjrubby 
Martb- mallow, with a larger and lefs hoary 
Leaf 

Althaea frutelcens, folio bryoniae. C. B. P* 
Shrubby Marfh-mallow , with a Bryony-leaf 

Althaea frutefcens Lufitanica, folio rotun- 
diori undulato. Inft. R. H. Portugal Jlrrtibby 
Marfh-mallow, with a rounder waved Leaf. 

Alchaea maritima arborea Gallica. Inft. 
R. H. The Mallow-tree. 

Anagyris vera foetida. J. B. Thefinking 
Bean-trefoil. 

Anonis purpurea verna, feu praecox, per- 
ennis frutelcens, flore rubro amplo. Mor. Hift. 
Shrubby vernal Kef-harrow , with a large red 
Flower. 

A triplex latifolia, five halimuj fruticofus 
latifolius. Mor. H. The Sea Bur fain-tree. 


Barba Jovis pulchrc lucens. J. B. The 

Silver-hufj. 

Ciftus mas major, folio rotundiore. J. B. 
Greater male Cif us , or Kock-rofe, with a rounder 
Leaf 

Ciftus mas, folio breviore. C. B. P. Kock- 
rofe, with a fiorter Leaf. 

Ciftus mas Lufitanica, folio ampliflimo 
incano. Inft. R. H. Portugal Kock-rofe, with 
a larger hoary Leaf 

Ciftus mas, folio oblongo incano. C. B. P. 
Kock-rofe, with an oblong hoary Leaf. 

Ciftus mas, foliis undulatis & crifpis. Inft. 
Kock-rofe with waved and curled Leaves. 

Ciftus ladanifera Monfpelienfium. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leaved Gum Cif us of Montpelier. 


Ciftus ladanifera Cretica, flore purpurea 
Tourn. Cor. The true Gum Ctfus of Candy. 

Ciftus ladanifera, latiore folio acuminato, 
flore majore albo. The broad-leav'd Gum 
Cif us. 

Colutea iEthiopica, flore phocnicio, folio 
barbse Jovis. Breyn. Cent. The fear let flower¬ 
ing Colutea. 

Coronilla maritima, glauco folio. Inft. R. H. 
Jointed podded Colutea. 

Cytifus hirfutus. J. B. Hairy Cytifus. 


Dorycnium Monfpelienfium. Lob. Icon. 
Shrub Trefoil of Montpelier. 


Jafminoides Africanum, jafinini aculeati fo¬ 
liis & facie. Raii. African Baftard Jafmine. 

Medicago trifolia frutefcens incana. Inft. 
R. H. Hoary Moon-trefoil , or Cytifus. 

Melianthus Africanus. H. L. The Honey- 
tree. 

Melianthus Africanus minor foetid us. Cora. 
Rar. Smaller flinking Honey-tree. 

Phlomis fruticofa, falvije folio latiore & ro¬ 
tundiore. Inft. R. H. The broad-leav'd Je- 
rufalem Sage-tree. 

Phlomis fruticofa, falvisc folio longiore & 
anguftiore. Inft. R. H. Narrow-leavd Tree- 

fage. 

Phlomis fruticofa humilis latifolia candi- 
difflma, floribus luteis. Rand. Dwarf Sage- 
tree, with very broad woolly Leaves, and yellow 
Flowers. 


Siliqua edulis. C. B. P. The Carob, or St. 
John s-bread. 


Teucrium Hifpanicum, latiore folio. Inft 
R. H. Broad-leav'd Spanifh Tree-germander. 

Teucrium multis. J. B. Common Tree-ger¬ 
mander. 

Teucrium Bseticum. Clufi Hifp. Spanifh 
Tree-germander. 

Trifolium bitumen redolens. C. B. P. Stink¬ 
ing forub Trefoil. 

Trifolium bituminofum arboreum, angufti- 
folium ac fempervirens. H. Cath.. Narrow- 
leav'd Tree-trefoil of a bituminous Scent. 


A C ATA- 
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ADDENDA. 


A CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennial 

Flowering Plants, ’which will thrive in Common Borders without any 
Covering ; and are not of too large Growth to he admitted mto the Flower- 
Garden , nor are fubjeSl to fpread by their Roots , and do not require to be 
taken up every Tear. 


A Conitum lycodonum luteum. C. B. P. 

Tel lew Wolfsbane or Monkfhood. 
Aconitum falutiferum feu anthora. C. B. P. 

IVholfovie Monkfhood. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenu- 
ius laciniato. Inft. R. Pyrenean Monkjhood, 
with a larger Leaf finely jagged. 

Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis anguftioribus. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav d Monkjhood , with a 
bending Spike. 

Aconitum violaceum, feu napellus 2. C. B. P. 
Violet-colour d Monkjhood. 

Adonis hellebori radiee, buphthalmi flore. 
H. L. Perennial Adonis, with a large yellow 
Flower. 

Anonis Caroliniana perennis non fpinofa, 
foliorum marginibus integris,floribus in thyrfb 
candidis. Martyr). Cent. Perennial Reft-har- 
row of Carolina, with white Flowers growing 
in Spikes. 

Apocynum eredum Canadenfe anguftifo- 
lium. Par. Bat. Upright Canada Dogsbane, 
with a narrow Leaf. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
coeruleo. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine , 
with a large blue Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
violaceo. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine , 
with a large violet Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
faturate rubente. C. B. P. Double Garden 
Columbine, with a large deep-red Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
variegato. C. B. P. Double Garden Columbine , 
with a large variegated Flower. 

Aquilegia flore rofeo multiplier. The 
double rofe Columbine. 

Aquilegia ftellata, flore pleno purpureo. 
7he double fiarry Columbine , with a purple 
Flower. 

Afphodelus albus ramofus mas. C. B. P. 
Great white branching Kitigfpear. 

Afphodelus albus ramolus minor, feu ra¬ 
mofus alter. H.R. Par. Small white branch¬ 
ing King [pear. 

Afphodelus albus non ramofus. C. B. P. 
White unhranch'd Kingfpear. 

After Atticus cceruleus vulgaris.C.B.P. Ita¬ 
lian Starwort. 


After tripolii flore. C. B. P. Starwort 
with a Flower like Tripolitan. 

After Virginianus pyramidatus, hyflopi fo¬ 
liis afperis, calycis fquamulis foliaceis. Rand. 
Late-flowering Virginia Starwort , with narrow 
Leaves , and large blue Flowers. 

After Novae Angliae, linariae folio, chamae- 
meli floribus. Par. Bat. New-England narrow- 
leav d Starwort , with chamomile Flowers. 

Afteroides Alpina, falicis folio. Cor. Inft. 
Alpine Bafiard Starwort , with a Willow-leaf. 


Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris foliis. C. B. P. 
Tellow Ox eye, with Tanfey-leaves. 

Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 
folio, flore luteo ampliflimo. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Ox-eye , with a larger yellow Flower. 

Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 
folio incano,flore fulphureo ampliflimo. Boerh. 
Eaftern Ox-eye , with a hoary Fan fey-leaf, and 
a large brimftone-colour d Flower. 

Buphthalmum orientale, tanaceti minoris 
folio, flore albo ampliflimo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern 
Ox-eye , with a large white Flower. 


Campanula pyramidata altiflima. Inft. R. H. 
The talleft pyramidal Bell-flower. 

Campanula perficae folio. Cluft Hift. The 
peach-leavd Bell-flower. 

Campanula perflate folio, flore albo. H. Eyft. 
The white peach-leav'd Bellflower. 

Campanula perficae folio,florc pleno coeruleo. 
Inft. R. H. The peach-leavd Bell-flower , 
with a double blue Flower. 

Campanula perficae folio, flore albo pleno. 
Inft. R. H. 7he peach-leav d Bell-flower , 
with a double white Flower. 

Cardamine pratenfis, magno flore pleno. 
Inft. R. H. Double Ladyfmock. 

Clematitis cocrulea ereda. C. B. P. Upright 
blue Virgins-bowcr. 

Clematitis five flammula furreda alba. C, 
B. P. Upright white Virgins-bower. 

Clematitis Hifpanica furreda, altera & hu- 
milior, flore albicante. H. R. Par. Upright 
dwarf Spanifh Vtrgins-bower , with a white 
Flower. 

Cyanus 
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Cymus artguftiore folio & longiore,Beigicus. 
H. R. Par. Narrow-leav d perennial Blue¬ 
bottle. — 

Cyclamen hedcrse folio. C. B. P. The 
common Sow-bread. 

Cyclamen hederae folio, flore albo. The 
Sow-bread with white Flowers. 

Digitalis latifolia, flore ferrugineo. H. R» 
Par. Broad-leav'd iron-coloured Fox-glove. 

Digitalis anguftifolia, flore ferrugineo. C. B. 
Par. Narrow-leav d iron-colour d Fox-glove. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore cceruleo 
majori. Inft. R. H. Virginian Spiderwort, 
with a larger blue Flower. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore purpureo 
majori. Inft. R. H. Virginian Spiderworti 
with a larger purple Flower. 

Ephemerum Virginianum, flore albo majori. 
Inft .R. H. Virginian Spiderwort, with a 
larger white Flower. 

Eryngium montanum amethyftinum. C. B. P. 
Alpine Sea-bolly, with an amethyft Flower. 

Eryngium Alpinum amethyftinum, capitulo 
majore pallefcente. Inft. R. H. Alpine Sea- 
holly, with a larger and paler Head. 

Fraxinella. Cluf Hift. White Dittany. 

Fraxinella purpurea major multiflora. H. 
R. Par. Greater white Dittany , with many 
purple Flowers. 

Fraxinella minor purpurea Belgarum. H.R. 
Par. Smaller white Dittany of the Dutch, 
with purple Flowers. 

Fraxinella nivco flore. Cluf Hift. White 
Dittany with a fnow Flower. 

Fumaria fempervirens & florens, flore albo. 
Flor. Ever-green Fumitory, with a white 
Flower. 

Fumaria lutea. C. B. P. TellowFumitory. 

Fumaria bulbofa, radice cava,major. C. B. P. 
ithe greater Hollow-root. 

Fumaria bulbofa, radice non cava, major. 
C. B. P. Greater bulbous rooted Fumitory. 

Gentiana major lutea. C.B.P. the great 
yellow Gentian. 

Gentiana Alpina, magno flore. J. B. the 
Gentianella. 

Gentiana afclepiadis folio. C. B. P. Gen¬ 
tian with a fwallow-wort Leaf. 

Gentiana paluftris anguftifolia. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav d marfh Gentian. 

Gentiana pratenfis, flore lanuginolb. C.B.P. 
Meadow Gentian, with a woolly Flower. 

Geranium batrachoides, Gratia Dei Germa- 
norum. C. B. P. Cranesbill with a Crowfoot- 
leaf. 

Geranium fanguineum, maximo flore. G B. 
P. the bloody Cranesbill. 

Geranium haematodes Lancaftrienfe, flore 
eleganter ftriato. Raii Hift. the Lancafter 
Cranesbill, with a ftrip'd Flower. 

Geranium nodofum. Knotty Qranesbilk 


Geranium orientate columbinum, flore ma¬ 
ximo, alphodeli radice. Cor. Inft. Eajlern 
doves-foot Cranesbill, with a large Flower, and 
an afpbodel Root. 

Geranium Alpinum, coriandri folio, longius 
radicatum, flore purpureo maximo. Michel. 
Alpine Cranesbill, with a Coriander-leaf a long 
Root, and a large purple Flower. 

Geranium Romanum verficolor, five ftria- 
tum. Park. Parad. the Roman Cranesbill, 
with a ftrip'd Flower. 

Geum folio fubrotundo, majori piftillo floris 
rubro. Inft. R. H. London Pride. 

Geum folio fubrotundo minori, piftillo floris 
rubro. Inft. R. H. Smaller London Pride. 

Geum rotundifolium majus. Inft. R.H. 
Great round-leavd London Pride. 


Hedyfarum triphyllum Canadenfe. Comut. 
tbree-leavd Canada French Honeyfuckle. 

Heleniaftrum folio longiore & anguftiore. 
Vaill. Baftard Elecampane , with a longer 
and narrower Leaf. 

Heleniaftrum folio breviore & latiore. Vaill. 
Baftard Elecampane, with a Jhorter and broader 
Leaf. 

Helenium cifti folio, non crenato, magno 
flore. Vaill. Tellow Starwort, with a large 
Flower. 

Hellebores niger flore albo, etiam interdum 
valde rubente. J. B. the Chriftmas Rofe, or 
true black Hellebore. 

Hellebores niger, anguftioribus foliis. Inft. 
R. H. Narrow-leav'd black Hellebore. 

Hellebores niger trifoliatus. Hort. Fare. 
tbree-leavd black Hellebore. 

Hellebores niger, ranunculi folio, flore glo- 
bofo majore. Inft. R. H. the yellow Globe¬ 
flower, or Lockergowlans. 

Hepatica trifolia, cocruleo flore. Cluf H. 
the fingle blue Hepatica. 

Hepatica trifolia, coeruleo flore pleno. Cluf 
H. the double blue Hepatica. 

Hepatica trifolia, rubro flore. Cluf Hift. 
the fingle peach-colour d Hepatica. 

Hepatica trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boerh. 
Ind. the double peach-colour'd Hepatica. 

Hepatica trifolia, flore albo fimplici. Boerh. 
Ind. the fingle white Hepatica. 

Hermoda&ylus folio quadrangulo. Tourn. 
Cor. the Snakefhead Iris , vulgo. 

Hefperis flore purpureo pleno. H. R. Par. 
the double purple Racket. 

Hefperis flore albo pleno. H.R. Par. the 
double white Rocket. 


Iris vulgaris violacea,five purpurea fyl veftris. 
J. B. the common blue Iris, or Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenfis latifolia. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd 
garden Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenfis alba Germanica. C. B. P. the 
garden white Flower-de-luce. 

Iris alba Florentina. C. B. P. the white 
Florentine Iris. 

Iris Sufiana, flore maximo, ex albo nigri- 
cante. C. B. P. the Calcedonian Iris, or 
Flower-de-luce. 

Iris 
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. Iris Dalmatica major. C. B. P. the great 
Dalmatian Flower-de-luce. 

Iris latifolia Pannonica, colore multiplici. 
C. B. P. the Hungarian Flower-de-luce. 

Iris anguftifolia tnaritima major. C. B. P. 
Great narrow-leav d Sea-iris. 

Iris anguftifolia marititha minor. C. B. P. 
Smaller narrow-leav d Sea-iris. 

Iris anguftifolia hortenfis verficolor. C. B. 
P. Narrow-leav d Garden-iris , with a fir ip d 
Flower. 

Iris anguftifolia prunurii redolens minor. 
C. B. P. Small narrow-leav d Iris , fmellitig 
like Plums. 

Iris Americana Verflcolor^ ftylo non crenato. 
Hort. Elth. Strip'd American Iris, with an 
intire Style. 

Iris Americana verficolor, ftylo crenato. 
Hort. Elth. Strip'd American Iris , with a 
notch'd Style. 

Iris humilis minor, flore purpureo. Inft. 
R. H. the dwarf Iris. 

Iris Aflatica cocrulea polyanthos. C. B. P. 
Blue Afiatic Iris, with many Flowers. 

Iris peregrina fubrubens inodora. C. B. P. 
Reddijh foreign Iris without Scent. 

Iris peregrina, odore oxyacanthse. C. B. P. 
Foreign Iris , fuelling like white thorn. 

Iris Dalmatica minor. C. B. P. Small 
Dalmatian Iris. 

Iris Byzantina purpuro-cocrulea. C. B. P. 
Purple blue Flower-de-luce of Conftantinople. 

Iris latifolia Germanica ochroleucos. C. B.P. 
Broad- leav'd German Iris , with a whitifh yellow 
Flower. 

. Iris latifolia humilior vetficolor. C. B. P. 
Dwarf firip'd Flower-de-luce. 

Lilio-afphodelus luteus. Par. The yellow 
Day-lily. 

Lilio-narciflus luteus autumnalis major. Inft. 
R. H. the larger yellow autumnal Narcijfus. 

Lilio-narciflus luteus autumnalis minor. Inft. 
R. H. The fmaller yellow autumnal Narcijfus. 

Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore coeruleo. 
Inft. R.H. the common blue Lily-hyacinth. 

Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore niveo. Inft. 
R. H. the common white Lily-hyacinth. 

Lilio-hyacinthus vulgaris, flore rubello. Inft. 
R. H. Common Lily hyacinth, with a reddifh 
Flower. 

Lychnis hirfuta, flore cocciried, major. C.B.P. 
the Jingle fcarlet Lychnis. 

Lychnis Chalcedonica, flore plenci, miniato, 
leu aurantiaco. Mor. the double fcarlet 
Lychnis. 

Lychnis coronaria fativa multiplex. C. B; P. 
the double rofe Campion. 

Lychnis alba multiplex. C. B. P. the double 
white Batchelors-button. 

Lychnis purpurea multiplex. C. B. P. the 
double purple Batchelors-button. 

Lychnis pratenfls, flore Iaciniato pleno 
ampliore purpureo. Inft. R. H. the double 
ragged Robin. 

Lychnidea Virginiana, holoftii ampliore 
folio, floribus umbellatis purpureis. A (ft. Phil. 
VoL. II. 


N D A. 

the Virginian Lychnidea , with purple Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

Lychnidea Carolinians, floribus quafi um- 
bellatim difjjofitis, foliis lucidis craflis acutes. 
Martyn. the Carolina Lychnidea. 

Lyfimachia fpicata, flore albo, falicis folio. 
Inft. R. H. Spiked Looferife , with white 
Flowers , and a IVillow-leafi 


Moly latifolium liliflorum. C.B.P. Broad- 
leav'd Moly of Theophraftus- 

Moly latifolium Indicura. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Indian Moly. 

Moly latifolium Hifpanicum. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd Spanifh Moly. 

Moly latifolium, flavo flore. Cluf? App. 
the broad-leah'd yellow Moly. 

Moly anguftifolium umbellatum. C. B. P. 
Homer’s Moly. 

Moly anguftifolium, foliis reflexis. C. B. P. 
the ferpent Moly. 

Moly mofchatum, capillaceo folio. C. B. P. 
the fweet Moly of Montpelier. 

Moly narciflinis foliis i. Clufli Hift. Moly 
with Daffodil-leaves. 

Moly narciflinis foliis, altera fpecies Clufl 
Hift. Another Moly , with Daffodil-leaves. 

Narciflo-leucoium trifolium majus. Inft. R. 
H. 'i be great early Snowdrop. 

Narciflo-leucoium flore patulo. Inft. R. H. 
Snowdrop with an open Flower. 

Narciflo-leucoium pratenfe multiflorum. 
Inft. R. H. Many-flowerd meadow Snowdrop. 

Obelifcotheca integrifolia, radio aureo, urfi- 
bone atro-rubente. Hort. Elth. the dwarf 
Virginia Sunflower , vulgo. 

Omphalodes pumila verna, fymphyti folio. 
Inft. Dwarf fpring Navelwort , with a Comfriy- 
leaf. 

Ornithogalum anguftifolium majus, floribus 
ex albd virefceritibus. C. B. P. Great narrow- 
leavd Star of Bethlehem, with a greenijh white 
Flower. 

Ornithogalum majus fpicatum album. C.B. 
P. the great white Star of Bethlehem. 

. Ornithogalum latifolium maximum. C. B. P. 
tbegreatefi broad-leav'd Star of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum medium umbellatum angufti- 
folium. C. B. P. the middle narrow-leav d 
umbellated Star of Bethlehem.. 

Ornithogalum lutcuro. C. B. P. the yellow 
Star, of Bethlehem. 

Ornithogalum anguftifolium fpicatum ma¬ 
ximum. C.B. P. thefpikedStar o/Bethlehem, 
with narrow Leaves. 

Ornithogalum fpicatum, feu comofam,flore 
iadeo. C. B. P. Spiked or branched Star of 
Bethlehem, with a white Flower. 

Ornithogalum luteum, magno flore. C. B. P. 
Tellow Star of Bethlehem, with a large Flower. 

Ornithogalum umbellatum maximum. C.B. 
P. the Star Flower of Alexandria. 

Y y y y Orobus 
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OrobusVenetus.Cluf.Hift. The Venetian Saxifraga Alpina ericoides, florc cceruleo. 
Vetch. Inft. R. H. Heathlike Saxifrage of the Alps, 

Orobus fylvaticus, foliis vicise. C. B. P. The with a blue Flower. 

Everlafling-tare , vulgb. Saxifraga fedi folio anguftiore fc-rrato. 

Tourn. Narrow [aw'd boufcleek-leanfd Saxi¬ 
frage. 

Paeonia folio nigricante fplendido, quae mas. Saxifraga ledi folio, flore albo multiplied 
C. B.P. The male Ptony. Inft. R. H. Houfelcek leav’d SuxifragSy with 

Pseonia foemina, flore pleno rubro majore. many white Flowers. 

C.B. P. Female Piovy, with a large red double Saxifraga foliis fubrotundis ferratis. Inft. 

Flower. R- H. Si tx if rage with r undijh Jaw'd Leaves. 

Paeonia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. Scrophularia Hifpanica, famDuci folio gla- 
Smaller double red Piouy. bro. Inft. R. H. Spanilh Fsgworty with a 

Paeonia foemina, flore albo pleno majore. fmooth Elder-leaf. 

C. B.P. The larger double white Piouy. Scrophularia maxima Lufitanica, fambuci 

Pancratium maricimum, floribus albis. The folio Ianuginoio. Inft. R. H. The large/,'i Por- 
Sea-daffodil, vulgo. tugal Figworty with a woolly Eider-leaf 

Pancratium floribus rubris. Lob. The Red- 
fea-daffodil. 

Papaverorientalehirfutifllmum,magno flore. Thali&rum Alpinum, aquilegia? Lliis, flo- 
Tourn. Cor. Great hairy eaflern perennial rum ftaminibus purpuralcencibus. Inft. R. H. 
Poppy. Feather'd Columbine , with purple Chives. 

Phalangium parvo flore, ramofum. C. B. P. Thali&rum Alpinum majus, aquilegia? foliis. 
Branching Spiderworty with a fmall Flower. florum ftaminibus albis, caule viridi. Inft. R.H. 

Phalangium parvo flore, non ramolum. Greater feather'd Columbine 3 with white ChiveSy 
C. B. P. Unbranched Spiderworty with afmall and a green Stalk. 

Flower. Thalidrum Canadenfe, caule purpuralcenre, 

Polemonium vulgare ccerukum. Inft. R. H. aquilegis foliis, florum ftaminibus albis. Inft. 
Blue Greek Valerian. R.H. Canada feather'd Columbine, with a pur- 

Polemonium vulgare album. Inft. P„. H. phjb Stalky and white Chives to the Flowers. 
White Greek Valerian. 

Populago flore pleno. Inft. R. H. The 

double marjb Marygold ■ Valeriana rubra. C. B. P. Garden red Pi- 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hor. Eyft. The lerian. 
double Primrofe. Valeriana rubra anguftifolia. C. B P. Air- 

Primula veris flore rubro pleno. The double row-leav'd red Valerian, 
red Primrofe. Valeriana marina latifolia, five major alba. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluf Hift. Mor. Hift. Great white Valerian. 

The double Sneezwort. Veratrum flore fubviridi. Inft. R. H. UToite 

Pulfatilla folio crafliore, & majore flore. C. Hellebore , with a green Flower. 

B. P. The larger Pafque-flower. Veratrum flore atro-rubente. Inft. R.H. 

Pulfatilla flore minore nigricante. C. B. P. White HelleborCy with a dark-red Flower. 

j The fmaller Pafque-flower. Veronica fpicata Cambro-Britannica,bugulas 

Pulfatilla flore albo. C. B. P. The white fubhirfuto folio. Raii Syn. Spiked Wcllh 
Pafque-flower. Speedwell. 

Pulfatilla flore violaceo duplici fimbriato. Veronica eredta anguftifolia. Park. Thcat. 
H. R. Par. The Pafque-flower , with a double Narrow-leav'd upright Speedwell, 
violet-fringed Flower. Veronica major latifolia eredla. Mor. Hift. 

Great broad-leav'd upright Speedwell. 

Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inft. R. H. 

Ranunculus radice tuberosa, flore pleno & Hungarian Speedwell , with many Stalks. 
prolifero. C. B. P. The double cbildtng Crow- Veronica longifolia Virginiana altiflima, fo- 
foot. liis ternis profundis lerratis caulem amplexan- 

Ranunculus montanus, aconiti folio, albo tibus, fpica multiplici cocrulea. Royen. Toe 
flore minore. C. B. P. The mountain Crow- tallefl long-leav'd Virginia Specdwelf with 
foot, with a fmall white Flower. many Spikes of blue Flowers. 

Ranunculus folio aconiti, flore albo multi- Veronica Virginiana altiflima, fpica multi- 
plici. C. B. P. The double white mountain plici, floribus candidis. Flor. Bat. Tallefl 
Crowfoot. Virginia Speedwelf with many Spikes of wt.ie 

Ranunculus hortenfis eredtus, flore pleno. Flowers. 

C. B. P. The double upright garden Crowfoot. Virga aurea anguftifolia, panicula fpeciofi. 
Ranunculus magnus hirfutus repens, flore Canadenfis. H. R. Par. Narrow-leav’d Ca- 

pleno. J. B. The great hairy creeping Crow- nada Golden-ro-ly with a fpeciotts Panicle, 
footy with a double Flower. Virga aurea rugofis foliis, Virginiana, pani* 

Ruylchiana flore coeruleo magno. Boerh. cula florum ampliflimS. Pluk. Virginia Golden- 
Ind. alt. Ruyfcbiaua with a large blue Flower. rody with rough Leaves, and an ample Panicle of 

Flowers. 

Virga aurea Canadenfis, afterifei folio. Par. 
Saxifraga rotundifolia alba, flore pleno. Bat. Canada Golden-rody with an sijlerifcus- 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The double Saxifrage. leaf. 
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Virga aurea Marylandica caefia glabra. 
Hort. Elth. Smooth Maryland Golden-rod. 

Virga aurea Americana ferrata, fioribus ad 
foliorum alas conglobatis. Breyn. Sawed Ame¬ 
rican Golden-rod , with Flowers growing in 
Clufters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Virga aurea limonii folio, panicula unoverfu 
difpofita. H. R. Par. Golden-rod with a fea- 
lavender Leaf, and the Flowers ranged on one 
Side of the Panicle. 

Virga aurea foliis anguftis laevibus non fer- 
ratis, panicula fpeciosa, fioribus magnis. Boerh. 
Ind. Smooth narrow-leav'd Golden-rod , with 
a fpecious Panicle of large Flowers. 

Virga aurea Americana hirfuta, radice odo- 
rata. Joncq. Hairy American Golden-rod, with 
a fweet Foot. 

Ulmaria flore pleno. Jeff. Meadow-fweet 
with a double Flower. 

In this Catalogue I have only enumerated 


fuch particular Species of Plants, whofe Flowers 
are elegant, therefore merit a Place in the 
Borders of the Fiower-garden; and all thoie 
Sorts which grow too ramping for the Flower- 
garden, and only merit a Place in large V'. ood- 
walks, will be inferted in a feparate Catalogue. 
I have alio omitted mentioning the feveral 
Species of common bulbous and tuberofe- 
rooted Flowers, which are known to every 
Perfon the leaft acquainted with the Flower- 
garden, becaufe it would have fwelled the Ca¬ 
talogue to too great a Bulk; fo have only men¬ 
tioned fuch Sorts as will thrive with very little 
Culture, neither requiring to be taken up every 
Year, as moft of the bulbous-rooted Flowers 
fhould; nor to be laid down for an Increaie, 
as the Pinks, Carnations, tftc. require. So that 
when the Borders are dug between thde, 
there fhould be Care taken not to injure their 
Roots, and they may remain three or four 
Years without tranfplanting. 


Jl CATALOGUE of fuch Plants as will 
grow in great Shade under Trees in Woodwork 
or Wilderneffes. 


A Conitum pyramidale multiflorum. H. R. 
Par. Common Moiikfhood. 

Agrimonia officinarum. Inft. R. H. Com¬ 
mon Agrtmony. 

Anapodophyllon Canadenle Morini. Inft. 
R. H. May-apple or Ducksfoot. 

Androfsefum maximum frutefeens. C. B. P. 
tfiiifan or Park-leaves. 

Anemonoides flore albo. Boerh. Ind. Wood 
Anemone with a white Flower. 

Anemonoides flore ex purpura rubente 
Boerh. Ind. Wood Anemone with a purplijb-red 
Flower. 

Anemonoides flore majore intenfiore coe- 
ruleo. Boerh. Ind. Wood Anemone with a 
larger deep blue Flower. 

Anemonoides flore albo pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
Wood Anemone with a double white Flower. 

Aquilegia fylveftris. C. B. P. Wild Colum¬ 
bine. 

Ariftolochia clematitis re&a. C. B. P. Up¬ 
right climbing Birtbwort. 

Afcyrum magno flore. C.B.P. Sir George 
W heeler 1 s Tut fan. 

Afperula odorata, flore albo. C. B. P. Wood- 
roof with a white Flower. t 


Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Common 
Betony. 

Betonica major Danica. Park. Theat. Great 
Danilh Betcny . 


Bugloffum latifolium fempervirens. C. B. P. 
Broad-leav'd ever-green Buglcfs. 

Bugula. Dod. a he Bugule. 


Campanula maxima, foliis latiflimis, flore 
coeruleo. C. B. P. Great 1 hroatwort or Bell¬ 
flower. 

Campanula vulgatior,foliis urticae, vel major 
& afperior. C- B. P. Common rough Bell¬ 
flower , with Nettle-leaves. 

Campanula rotundifolia. Ger. Kound-leav'd 
Bell-flower. 

Caryophyllata vulgaris. C. B. P. Common 
Avens or Herb-bennet. 

Caryophyllata montana, flore luteonutante. 
H.R. Par. Mountain Avens ^ with a yellow nod¬ 
ding Flower. 

Caryophyllata Alpina lutea. C. B. P. Tel- 
low Alpine Avens. 

Chamaenerion glabrum majus. Inft. R. H. 
Greater fmooth Loofeftrife. 

Chamaenerion glabrum minus. Inft. R. H. 
Leffer fmooth Loofeftrife. 

Chamaenerion anguftifolium glabrum. Inft. 
R. H. Narrow-leav'd fmooth Loofeftrife. 

Chelidonium majus vulgare. C.B.P. Com¬ 
mon Celandine. 

Chelidonium majus, foliisquernis. C.B.P. 
Oak-leav'd Celandine. 


Chelone 
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Chelone Acadienfis. A<ft. R. Par. 

Chriftophoriana vulgaris noftras, raccmofa 
8c ramofa. Mor. Hift. Herb Cbrijlopber. 

Circsea Lutetiana. Lob. Icon, Iuchanters 
Higbtjhadc. 

Circaea minima. Col. The leajl Incbanters 
fflightjhade. 

Cyanus montanus latifolius, vel verbalculum 
cyanoides. C. B. P. Greater Blue-bottle. 

Dentaria pentaphyllos, foliis mollioribus. 
C. B- P. Smooth five-leav’d Tooth-wort. 

Dentaria heptaphyllos baccifera. C. B. P. 
Berry-bearing 7ootbwort , -with [even Leaves. 

Digitalis purpurea. J. B. Common purple 
Fox-glove. 

Digitalis flore magno candido. J. B. White 
Fcx-glove. 

Doronicum radice fcorpii. C. B. P. Leo- 
pards-banc. 

Doronicum plantaginis folio. C. B. P. Plan¬ 
tain-leav'd Leopards-bane. 

Doronicum plantaginis folio, alterum. C. 
B. P. Another plantain-leav'd Leopards- 
bane. 

Dracunculus polyphyilos. C. B. P. The 
Dragon. 

Elichryfum Americanum latifolium. Inft. 
R. H. Common Everlafting. 

Ephedra maritima major. lnft.R. H. Shrubby 
Horfe-tail. 

Epimedium. Dod. Barren-wort. 

Galeopfis procerior foctida fpicata. Inft. R. 
H. Stinking Hedge-nettle. 

Galeopfis five uftica iners, flore luteo. J.B. 
Tello-w Dead-nettle. 

Geranium batrachoides montanum noftras. 
Ger. Mountain Cranesbill , with a Crowfoot- 
leaf. 

Geranium fanguineum, maximo flore. C. 
B. P. Bloody Cranesbill. 

Geranium phteum five fufcum, petalisre- 
flexis. Mor. Hift. Brown Cranesbill. 

Helleborine latifolia montaha. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon baftard Hellebore. 

Helleborine altera, atro-rubente flore. C. 
B. P- Bafiard Hellebore, with a dark-red 
Flower. 

Helleborine flore albo. Ger. Bafiard Helle¬ 
bore with a white Flower. 

Helleborihe latifolia, flore albo claufo. Raii 
Syn. Broad-leav'd bafiard Hellebore } with a 
white clofed Flower. 

Helleborine foliis prselongis anguftis acutis. 
Raii Syn. Bafiard Hellebore , with long nar¬ 
row-pointed Leaves. 

Helleborine montana anguftifolia purpu- 
rafcens. C. B P. Purple fiarrow-leavd moun¬ 
tain bafiard Hellebore. 

Helleborus niger foetidus. C.B. P. Bearsfcot 
or fiinking black Hellebore. 


Helleborus niger hortenfis, flore viridi. C- 

B. P. Green-flower d black Hellebore. 
Helleborus niger tuberofus, ranunculi folio, 

flore luteo. Inft. R. H. Winter Aconite. 

Herba Paris. Dod. Herb True-love or 
One-berry. 

, Hieracium minus, prcemorfa radice. Park, 
'i’heat. Long-rooted Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticofum latifolium hirfutum. 

C. B. P. Broad-leav’d hairy Jbrubby Hawk- 
weed. 

Hieracium fruticofum latifolium glabrum. 
Park. Theat. Smooth broad-learnd Jbrubby 
Hawkweed. 

Hieracium fruticofum anguftifolium majus. 
C. B. P. Xjteater narrow-leav d Jbrubby Hawk¬ 
weed. 

Hieracium Sabaudum altiffimum, foliis latis 
brevibus, crebrius nafcentibus. Mor. Hift. 
Tallefi Savoy Hawkweed , with Jbort broad 
Leaves. 

Hieracium murorum, folib Iongiore difle&o, 
maculis livid is afperfo. Vaill. Long-leav’d 
[potted Hawkweed. 

Hyacinthus Anglicus. Ger. Englilh Hair- 

bells. 

Hyacinthus non fcriptus, flore candido. Dod. 
White Englilh Hair-bells. 

Hyacinthus Anglicus, flore incarnato.Hort. 
Eyft. Frejb-colour d Englilh Hairbells. 

Hypericum elegantiffimura non ramofum, 
folio iato. J. B. Elegant unbranched St. 
John s-wort, with a broad Leaf. 

Hypericum minus eredum. C. B. P. The 
leafi upright St. John s-wort. 

Hypericum villofum ere&um,caule rotunda 
Inft. R. H. Upright hairy St. John’s-wort with 
a round Stalk. 


Jacea nigra vulgaris laciniata. Park. Tbeat. 
Common black Knapweedwith jagged Leaves. 

Iris ftttidiflima, feu xyris. Inft. R. H. Stink¬ 
ing Gladwin. 

Leucanthemum vulgare. Inft. R. H. Com¬ 
mon Ox-eye-daizy. 

Leucanthemum Alpinum majus, rigido fo¬ 
lio. Inft. R. H. Greater fttff Ox-eye-daizy of 
the Alps. 

Leucanthemum radice repente, foliis latio- 
ribus ferratis. Inft. R. H. Ox-eye-daizy with 
a creeping Root , and broad [aw’d Leaves. 

Lilio-aiphodelus puniceus. Park. Farad. 
Red Day-lily. 

Lilium purpuro-croceum majus. C. B. P. 
The Orange-lily. 

Lilium purpuro-croceum minus. C. B. P. 

The [mall Orange lily. 

Lilium bulbiferom latifolium majus.C.B.P. 
The greater bulb-bearing fiery Lily. 

Lilium convallium album. C. B. P. The 
white Lily of the Valley. 

Lilium convallium latifolium. C.B. P. The 
broad-leav’d Lily of the Valley. 

Lilium convallium flore rubente. C. B. P. 
Lily of the Valley , with a pale-red Flower. 

Lilium 
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Lilium convallium latifolium, flore pleno 
Variegato. Didac. Inft. R. H. Broad-lean) d 
Lily of the Valley , with a double variegated 
Flower. 

Lychnis fylveftris quae faponaria, vulgo. 
Inft. R. H. Sopewort. 

Lychnis feu faponaria flore pleno. Inft. R. 

H. Double Sopewort. 

Lyiimaehia bifolia, flore globofo luteo. 
C.B. P. Twc-leav’d Loofefirife, with a yellow 
globular Flower. 

Melampyrum luteum latifolium. C. B. P. 

B road-leav’d yellow Cow-wheat » 

Melampyrum luteum anguftifolium. C B. P. 
Narrow-leav’d yellow Cow-wheat. 

Melampyrum purpurafeente coma. C. B. P. 
Caw-wheat with a purplijh Top. 

Mercurialis men tana telliculata. C. B. P. 
Tejliculatcd Dogs-mercury. _ 

Mercurialis montana fpicata. C. B. Spiked 
Dogs-mercury. 

Mofchatellina foliis fumariae bulbof*. J. B. 
Tuberous Mofchatel. 

Narcifliis fylveftris pallidus, calyce luteo. 
C. B. P. Wild Daffodil , with a pale Flower , 
and yellow Cup. 

Narcifliis medio-luteus vulgaris. Park.Theat. 
Primrofe-peerlefs. 

Narcifliis latifolius pallidus, calyce amplo 
aureo. C. B. P. Broad-leav d pale Daffodil f 
with a large golden Cup. 

Narcifliis major totus luteus, calyce prae- 
longo. C. B. P. The yellow Spanilh Daffodil, 
with a longer Cup. 

Narciuus multiplex, totus flavus. C. B. P. 
The double yellow Daffodil. _ 

Nummularia lutea major. C. B. P. Herb 
Two-pence. 

Onagra latifblia. Inft. R. H. Broad-leaved 
Tree-primrofe. 

Onagra latifolia, floribus amplis. Inft. R. 
H. Broad-leav’d Tree-primrofe , with large 
Flowers. 

Onagra anguftifolia. Inft. R. H. Narrow- 
leav d Tree-primrofe. 

Onagra anguftifolia, caule rubro, flore mi- 
nori. Inft. R. H. Narrow-leav d Tree-prim- 
rofey with a red Stalky and a fmaller Flower. 
Ophris bifolia. C. B. P. Twyblade. 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 
Common male Satyr ion. 

Orobus fylvaticus noftras. Raii Syn. Wood 
Bitter-vetch. 

Orobus purpureusfylvaticus vernus. C.B.P. 
Spring purple-wood Bitter-vetch. 

Oxys flore albo. Inft. R. H. Wood-forrel 
with a white Flower. 

Oxys flore purpurafeente. Inft. R. H. 
Wood-forrel with a purplijh Flower. 

Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore coeruleo. 
Inft. R. H. Broad-leadd Perywinkky with 
a blue Flower. 

Yoi. IL 


Pervinca vulgaris latifolia, flore alba Inft. 
R. H. Broad-leav d Fcrywtnkky with a white 
Flower. 

Pervinca vulgaris anguftifolia, flore coeruleo. 
Inft. R. H. Common narrow-leav d Perywinklcy 
with a blue Flower. 

Pervinca vulgaris anguftifolia, flore albo. 
Inft. R. H. Common narrow-leav’d Perywinkle , 
with a white Flower. 

Pervinca vulgaris anguftifoliaj flore pleno 
faturate purpureo. Inft. R. H. Common nar¬ 
row-leaved Perywinkky with a double purple 
Flower. 

Polygonatum latifolium vulgare. C. B. P. 
Common broad-leav’d Solomon s-feal. 

Polygonatum hellebori albi folio, caule 
purpurafeente. Raii Syn. Solomon’sfeal with 
a white Hellebore-leaf and a purplifh Stalk. 

Primula veris vulgaris. Park. Theat. The 
common Primrofc. 

Primula veris Conflantinopolitana, flore 
albo. Inft. R. H. The paper-white Primrofe , 
vulgo. 

Primula veris flore pleno. Hort. Eyft. The 

double Primrofe. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ferrato, flore 
albo. J. B. Sneezwort. 

Ptarmica vulgaris, pleno flore. Cluf. Hift. 
Double Sneezwort or Maudlin « 

Pyrola rotundifolia major. C. B. P. Great 
round-leav’d Winter-green. 

Pyrola minor. Riv. Smaller Winter-green. 
Pyrola folio mucronato ferrato. C.B.P. 
Winter-green with a pointed fawed Leaf 

Ranunculus nemorofus dulcis fecund us 
Tragi. Park. Theat. Sweet-wood Crowfoot * 


Scabiofa folio integro glabro, flore coeruleo. 
Inft. R. H. Wood Scabious , or Devils-bit. 

Scabiofa virgae paftoris folio. C. B. P. Sca¬ 
bious with a Tcafel-leaf 

Scabiofa Alpina, foliis centaurii majoris. 
C. B. P. Alpine Scabious , with a greater Cen¬ 
taury-leaf. 

Scordium alteram, five falvia agrdlis. C B. 
P. Wild Wood-fage. ' 

Scrophularia nodofa foetida. C. B. P. Stink¬ 
ing knobbcd-rccted Figwort. 

Scrophularia fcorodoniae folio. Mor. Hift. 
Figwort with a wood-fage Leaf. 

Scrophularia nembrenfis, folio urticas rugofb, 
flore atro-punicante. Hort. Cach. Wood 
Figwort with a rough Nettle-leaf and a dark- 
red Flower. 

Senecio Jfacobaeae folio. Mor. H. R. Blaef. 
Groundfel with a Ragwort-leaf. 

Sertatula. C. B. P. Saw-wort. 

Serratula flore candido. C. B. P.' Saw-wort 
with a white Flower. 

Sium arornaticum, fifon officinarum. Inft. 
R. H. Bajlard-hone Parfnip. 

Smilax unifolia humillima. Inft. R. H. 

One-llade. 

Smilax afpera, fruftu rubente. C. B. P. 
Rough Bindweed with reddffh Berries. 

Smilax afpera, minus fpinofa, fru£tu nigro. 
C.B. P. Rough Bindweed , with blackBerries. 
Zzzz Smilax 
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Smilax viticulis afperis, foliis longis anguftis 
mucronatis laevibus, auriculis ad balim rotun- 
dioribus. Pluk. Phyt. Roughflalk’d Bindweed, 
with long narrow fmooth Leaves, having round 
Ears at their Bafe. 

Smilax foliis latis, in margine fpinofis, Ca- 
roliniana, llipite leni quadrato. Pluk. Phyt. 

Rough-bindweed, with broad Leaves front Ca¬ 
rolina. 

Solanum fcandens, feu dulcamara. C. B. P. 
Woody-nigktjhade or Bitter-Jwect. 

Solanum fcandens, feu dulcamara, flore 
albo. C. B. P. Woody-nightfbade with a white 
Flower. 


. Tamnus racemofi, flore minore luteo-pal- 
lefcente. Inft. R. H. The Male black Briony, 
with a fmall yellowip Flower. 

Tamnus baccifera, flore majore albo. Inft. 
R. H. The Female or berry-bearing black Briony. 

Tanacetum vulgare luteum. C. B. P. Com¬ 
mon Tanfcy. 

Tithymalus characias amygdaloides. C.B.P. 

If IcH Spurge. 

Tithymalus marinus, folio retufo, Terraci- 
nenlis. Bar. Obf Sea-fpurge with a broad 
blunt Leaf. 

Tithymalus foliis pini, forte Diofcoridis 
pityufa. C. B. P. Pine-leav d Spurge. 
Tormentilla fylveftris. C. B.P. Tormentil. 


Valeriana fylveftris major montana.C. B.P. 

Wild mountain Valerian. 

Veronica mas fupina& vulgatiflima. C. B. P. 

Male Speedwell. 

Veronica chamaedrys fylveftris difta. Rail 
Syn. Wild Germander or Speedwell. 


Vicia multiflora. C B. P. Many-fimer’d 

Vetch. 

Vicia fylvatica multiflora maxima. Phyt. 
Brit. The greatefl many flower’d Wood-vetch. 

. Viola Martia purpurea, flore fimplici odoro. 
C. B. P. Common Violet. 

V iola Martia alba. C. B. P. The white 
Violet. 

Viola Martia, obfoleto flore. Park. Violet 
with a purplijh Flower. 

Viola Martia major hirfuta inodora. Mor. 
Hift. Great hairy Violet without Scent. 

V iola Martia inodora fylveftris. C. B. P. 
Dog Violet. 

V irga aurea vulgaris. Park. Theat. Com¬ 
mon Golden-rod. 


In this Lift there are many Plants enume¬ 
rated, which are efteemed common Weeds, 
having little Beauty either in their Leaves or 
Flowers, fo would be by many Perlons re¬ 
jected. But as thefe are deligned to grow 
in fuch clofe fhady Places, where better Plants 
will not thrive, fo they are not to be deipifed, 
fince any thing green appears much better, 
than the Sight of the naked Ground under 
Trees; therefore it is I have mentioned them. 
As thefe are moft of them to be found in 
the Woods in England, fo from thence their 
Roots may be tranfplanted at Michaelmas', and 
when they have once taken Root, they will 
fbread and multiply exceedingly without any 
Care; fome by their creeping Roots, and 
others from their Seeds, which willfoatteron 
the Ground. Moft of thefe Plants will thrive 
better on a pretty ftrong poor Soil, than in 
light rich Land. 


A CATALOGUE#/ fucb Tall Flowering 

Plants as will thrive under large Trees in open Groves , or on the Sides 
of Wildemefs Walks , where they are not too clofebj Jhaded by the 
Trees. 


A Canthus fativus, vel mollis Virgilii. C. 
B. P. Garden Bearsbrecch. 

Acanthus aculeatus. C. B. P. The prickly 
Bearsbrecch. 

Acanthus Lufltanicus, ampliflimo folio lu- 
cido. Jeflieu. Portugal Bearsbrecch, with a 
large fhining Leaf. 

Acanthus rarioribus & brevioribus aculeis 
mui itus. Inft. R. H. Bearsbreech armed with 
Jhortcr Prickles. 

Aconitum lycoftonum luteum. G B. P. 
Yellow Wolfsbane. 

AconitumPyrenaicum, ampliore folio tenu- 
ius laciniato. Inft. R. H. Pyrenean Monks¬ 
hood, with a larger Leaf finely jagged. 


Aconitum violaceum lea ntpellus fecundus 
G B. P. Volet-coloured Wolfsbane, or Monks¬ 
hood. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
coeruleo. C. B. P. Double garden Columbine, 
with a large blue Flower. 

Aquilegia hortenfis multiplex, flore magno 
variegato. GB.P. Double garden Columbine, 
with a large variegated’Flower. 

Afphodelus albas jtamoius mas. G B. P. 
White branched Kiug fj u ar - 

Afphodelus albas nffiofus minor, feu ra- 
mofus alter. H. R* P»r. Smaller branching 
white Kingfpear. 
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Afphodelos albus non ramofus. C. B. P. 
White unbranched Kingjpcar. _ ' 

Afphodelus luteus &l flore & radice. C. B. P. 
Yellow Ktngjpear. 

After Novae Angliae umbellatus, floribus 
dilute violaceis. H. L. New-England Star- 
wort, with violet-coloured Flowers growing in an 

Umbel. 

After Novae Angliae latifolius paniculatus, 
floribus faturate violaceis. H.L. Broad-lcarSd 
New-England Starwort, with dark, violet-co¬ 
loured Flowers, grozving tn a Panicle .. 

After Americanus latifolius, puniceis cau- 
libos. H. L. Broad-leavd American Starwort, 
with red Stalks. 

After coeruleus ferotinus fruticefcen^ Tra- 
defcanti. Raii Hift. Late Hue Jhrubby Starwort 
of Tradefcant. 

After Virginianus ferotinus, parvo albente 
flore. Park. Late V irginia Starwort, with a 
fmall white Flower. 

After Americanus, belviderae foliis, floribus 
ex caruleo albicantibus, fpicis praelongis. 
Pi n If. Aim. American Starwort, with Summer 



Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures 
divifo. C. B.P. Greater Centaury, with a Leaf 
divided into many Parts. 

Centaurium toliis cinarae. Comut. Greater 
Centaury, with Artichoke-leaves. 

Centaurium Alpinum luteum. C B. P. Yel¬ 
low Alpine Centaury. 

Chanaenerion latifolium vulgare. Inft. R. 
H. The French Willow, vulgo. 

Chamaenerion latifolium vulgare, flore albo. 
Inft. R. H. The French Willow, with a white 
Flower. 

Corona imperialis, flore pulchre rubente. 
Inft. R. H. Crown Imperial, with a fine reddifb 
Flower. 

Corona imperialis, flore e luteo pallefcente. 
Inft. R. H. Crown Imperial, with a pale yellow 
Flower. 

Corona imperialis, flore luteo ftriato. Inft. 
R. H. Crown Imperial, with a yellcw-flrip'd 


Corona folis foliis amplioribus laciniatis. 
Inft. R. H. Sun-flower with larger jagged 
Leaves. 

Corona folis foliis anguftioribus laciniatis. 
Inft. R. H. Sun-flower with narrower jagged 
Leaves. 

Doria Narbonenfium. H. Eyft. The Nar- 
bonne Doria or Ragwort. 

Doria quae jacobaea, foliis integris & muero- 
natis. Mor. Hift. Doria or Ragwort, with 
intire pointed Leaves. 

Doria quae jacobaea orient alis, limonii folio. 
Tourn. Cor. Eafltrn Doria with a fea-lavender 
Leaf. 

Echinopus major. J. B. The Globe Thiflle. 
Eupatorium cannabinum. C. B. P. Hemp 

Agrimony. 

Eupatorium folio oblongo rugofo, caule 
purpurafoente. Inft. R. H. Hemp Agri¬ 
mony, with an oblong rough Leaf, and a purplijb 
Stalk. 

Eupatorium Novae Angliae urtiege foliis, 
floribus purpurafeentibus, maculato caule. Par. 
Bat. New-England Hemp Agrimony, with 
Nettle Leaves , and a [potted Stalk. 

Gladiolus major Byzantinus. C. B. P. The 
great Corn-flag of Cpnftantinople. 

Gladiolus utrimque floridus. C.B.P. Corn* 
flag with Flowers growing on every Side of the 
Stalk. 

Gladiolus floribus uno verlu difpolitis,major 
& procerior, flore purpurc-rubente. C. B. P. 
Greater Corn-flag with purplijb red Flowers 
growing on one Side of the Stalk. 

Iris vulgaris violacea, live purpurea fyl- 
vellris. J. B. The common blue Flower-de-luce. 

Iris hortenfls latifolia. C. B. P. The broad- 
leav'd garden Flowcr-de-lucc. 

Iris paluftris lutea. Tab. Icon. Yellow marjb 
Flower-de-luce. 


Flower. 

Corona imperialis major. Inft. R. H. The 
larger Crown Imperial. 

Corona imperialis, duplici corona. Inft. 
R. H. The Crown Imperial, with a double 
Crown of Flowers. 

Corona imperialis, flore pleno. Inft. R.H. 
Crown Imperial, with a double Flower. 

Corona folis perennis & vulgaris. Vaill. 
The Everlafling Sunflower. 

Corona folistrachelii folio, radice repente. 
Inft. R. H. Sunflower with a throatwort Leaf, 
and a creeping Root. 

Corona folis altiflima, vofacan di&a. Vaill. 
The talltfl Sunflower called Vofacan. 

Corona folis altiflima, caule alato. Inft. 
R. H. The talltfl Sunflower, with a winged 

Stalk. ■ . 

Corora folis foliis afperis, tribus vel qua- 
temis ad genicula litis. Mor. Hift. Sunflower 
with rough Leaves, growing by Threes or Fours 
at each Knot. 


Lilium album, flore ere£o, & vulgare; C. 

B. P. The common white Lily. 

Lilium album, floribus dependentibus, live 
peregrinum. C.B. P. The Foreign white Lily, 
with Flowers hanging downward. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
rubente. C. B. P. The Mart agon or Turks-cap, 
with a reddifb Flower, 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore' 
pleno. H. R. Monfp. Tue double Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
albicante. C. B. P. The white Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, montanum, flore 
maculis rubris inordinacis afperfo. C. B. P, 
The fpotted Martagon. 

Lilium floribus reflexis, flore flavo, maculis 
nigris afperfo. The yellow [petted Martagon. 
Lylimachia lutea major, quae Diofooridis. 

C. B. P. Yellow Loofcflrife. 

* 
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Lyfimachia Canadenfis, folio jalappae. Cor- 
nut Canada Loofeftrife. 

Malva rofea. C. B. P. He Holly-bock of 
all Sorts. 


Narciflus. Daffodils of moft Sorts. 

Fteonia foemina, florc pleno rubro majore. 
C. B. P. greet double red Piony. 

Pseonia flore exalbido pleno, major. C.B.P. 
S’be great double Piony, with a pale Flower. 

Poconia flore pleno rubro minore. C. B. P. 
<tbe [mail double red Piony. 

Polygonatum latifolium, hellebori albi fo¬ 
liis. C.B.P. Broad-leano d Solomon s-feal, with 
•white Hellebore-leaves. 

Polygonatum latifolium, flore duplici odoro. 
H. R. Par. Broad-leav'd Solomon s-feal, with 
a double flweet Flower. 

Rufous myrtifolius aculeatus. Inft. R. H. 
Kneeholm or Butcbers-broom. 

Rufous latifolius, fru&u folio innafcente. 
Inft. R. H. Broad-lean) d Alexandrian Laurel, 
with the Fruit growing on tbe Leaf. 

Rufous anguftifolius, fru&u folio innafcente. 
Inft. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Alexandrian Laurel, 
•with tbe Fruit growing on tbe Leaf. 

Rufous anguftifolius, fru&u fummis ramulis 
innafcente. Inft. R. H. Narrow-leav'd Ale¬ 
xandrian Laurel, with Fruit growing at tbe 
Ends of tbe Branches. 


N D A. 

Virga aurea Nov® Anglise altifllma, pan!- 
tulis nonnunquam reflexis. Flor. Bat. fbe 
talleft New-England Golden-rod, with bending 
Spikes. 

Virga aurea altifllma ferotina, panicula fpe- 
ciosa patula. Rand. 7%e talleft late-flowering 
Golden-rod, with a fpecious fpreading Spike. 

Virga aurea Marylandica, fpicis florum race- 
mods, foliis integris fcabris. Martyn. Mary¬ 
land Golden-rod, with branching Spikes of 
Flowers, and intire rough Leaves. 

Virga aurea Virginiana, foliis anguftioribus 
afperis, panicula minus fpeciosa. Piuk. Aim. 
Virginian Golden-rod, with rough narrow 
Leaves, and a lefs fpecious Panicle. 

Virga aurea rugofis foliis, Virginiana, pani¬ 
cula florum ampliflima. Pluk. Rougb-leav'd 
Virginia Golden-rod, with tbe largeft Panicles 
of Flowers. 

Virga aurea Canadenfis, afterifci folio. Par. 
Bat. Canada Golden-rod, with an Afterifcus- 
leaf. 

Virga aurea Americana ferrata, floribus ad 
foliorum alas conglobatis. Breyn.prod. Ame¬ 
rican flaw'd Golden-rod, with Flowers growing 
in Clujlers from tbe Wings of tbe Leaves. 

Virga aurea Noveboracenfis glabra,caulibus 
rubentibus, foliis anguftis glabris. Flor. Bat. 
Smooth New-England Golden-rod, with red 
Stalks, and narrow fmootb Leaves. 

Virga aurea floribus fiftulofis, fenecionis 
inftar, foliis anguftioribus non ferratis. Hift. 
Ox. Golden-rod with piped Flowers reflembling 
Groundflel, and narrow intire Leaves. 

Virga aurea Nov® Anglix, foliis longiflimii 
glabris. Flor. Bat New-England Golden-rod, 
with very long fmootb Leaves. 


Valeriana hortenfis, phu folio olufatri Dio- 
fcoridis. C. B. P. Garden Valerian, or Pbu of 
Diofcorides. 

Veronica major latifolia ere&a. Mor. Hift. 
Greater broad-leav'd upright Speedwell. 

Veronica ere&a anguftifolia. Park. Theat 
Upright narrow-leav'd Speedwell. 

Veronica multicaulis Pannonica. Inft. R.H. 
Hungarian Speedwell with many Spikes. 


Thefe Plants having abiding Roots, when 
they are well eftablifhed in the Ground, will 
maintain themfelves without Care, and only 
require to have the great Weeds kept down 
from overfpreading them; and if tbe Ground 
is dug about them every Spring, it will caofe 
them to flower fbrong. 
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A CATALOGUE of fuch Plants as will 

not live in the bpen Air in Winter , but only require to be protected from 
fevere Frojl ; therefore Jhould have as much free Air as pofftble in mild 
Weather. 


A Cetofa arborefcens, fubrotundo folio, ex 
Infulis Fortunatis. Pluk. Fhyt. ST* be Sor¬ 
rel-tree. 

Adhatoda Zeylanenfium. H. L. 'the Ma¬ 
labar-nut. 

Adhatoda Indica, folio faligno, flore albo. 
Boerh. Ind. 'fhe Snap-tree. 

Alaternoides Africans, lauri ferratse folio. 
Com. Prael.. African Baftard-alaternus, with 
a [aw'd Bay-leaf. 

Alaternoides Africana, ericas foliis, floribus 
albicantibus & mufcofis. H.A. African Ba¬ 
ftard-alaternus, with beatb Leaves and white 
Flowers. 

Alaternoides Africana, telephii legitimi im- 
perati folio, flore viridi. H. A. African Ba¬ 
ftard-alaternus, with a true Orpine-leaf and a 
green Flower. 

Alcea Afra frutefcens, folio groflulariae, 
flore parvo rubra Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby 
African Vervain-mallow, with a Goofeberry - 
leaf and a /mall red Flower. 

Alkekengi fru&u parvo verticillato. Inft. 
R. H. Shrubby Wmter-cberry, with f mall Fruit 
growing in Wborles. 

Aloe Americana muricata. J. B. 5 the com¬ 
mon American Aloe. 

Anemonofpermos Africana, folio jacobae®, 
flore luteo extus puniceo. Boerh. Ind. African 
Anemonofpermos, with a Ragwort-leaf and a 
yellow Flower, of a reddijb Colour on the Out- 
fide. 

Anemonofpermos Africana, cardui benedi&i 
folio, florum radiis intus albicantibus. H. A. 
African Anemonofpermos, with a Carduus-leaf 
and the Rays of the Flowers white on their 
Jnfide. 

Anemonofpermos Afra, folio jacobxas tenu- 
iter laciniato, flore aurantio pulcherrimo. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Anemonofpermos , 
with a finely jagged Ragwort-leaf and a beau¬ 
tiful orange-colour d Flower. 

Anemonofpermos Afra, folio oblongo fer- 
rato rigido, flore intus fulphureo, extus puni¬ 
ceo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Anemonofper¬ 
mos, with an oblong ftiff fawed Leaf and a 
Flower of a Brimftone-colour within, and pur- 
plijh on the Out fide. 

Apocynum eredum fruticofum, folio fub¬ 
rotundo viridante. Par. Bat. Upright Jhrubby 
Dogsbane, with a roundijb green Leaf. 

VOL. II. 


Apocynum eredum Africanum, folio falicis 
angufto glabro, fruftu villofo. Par. Bat. Up¬ 
right African Dogsbane, with a narrow fmootb 
Willow-leaf and a hairy Fruit. 

Apocynum Afrum fcandens, folio rotundo 
fubincano nummulariae. Boerh. Ind. alt. Climb¬ 
ing African Dogsbane, with an berb-two-pence 
Leaf wbitijh underneath. 

Ariftolochia piftolochia di&a. C. B. P. Ever¬ 
green Birtbwort. 

Ariftolochia piftolochia altera. J. B. Ano¬ 
ther ever-green Birthwort. 

Ariftolochia violae fruticofae foliis, Virginiana, 
cujus radix ferpeotaria dicitur. Pluk. Phyt. 
Fhe Virginia Snakeroot. 

Arum Africanum, flore albo odorato. Par. 
Bat. prod. African Arum, with a white fweet 
Flower. 

Arundo Indica variegata,feu LaconicaTheo- 
phrafti. C. B. P. Fheftrip'd Cane. 

Afcyron Balearicum frutefcens, maxi mo 
flore luteo, foliis minoribus fubtus verrucofis. 
Salvador. Shrubby St • Peterfwort, with a large 
yellow Flower, and very fmall wasted Leaves. 

Afparagus aculeatus, fpinis horrid us. C. B. 
P. Prickly Afparagus. 

Afparagus Africanus fcandens, myrti folio 
anguftiore. Hort. PifT Climbing African Af¬ 
paragus, with a narrow Myrtle-leaf. 

Afparagus Africanus tenuifolius, viminali- 
bus virgis, foliis laricis inftar ex uno pundo 
numerofis, ftellatim difpofitis. Pluk. Al. Nar- 
row-leav’d African Afparagus, with J,lender 
Shoots, and Leaves like the Larch-tree, artfing 
many from one Centre, which expand like 
a Star. 

Afterifcus frutefcens, leucoii foliis fericeis 
& incanis. Hort. Elth. Shrubby Afterifcus, 
with filvery Leaves. 

Afterifcus frutefcens, leucoii foliis viridibus 
& fplendcntibus. Hort. Elth. Shrubby Afte¬ 
rifcus, with Jhining green Leaves. 

Barba Jovis pulchre lucens. J. B. Jupitets- 
beard or Stlver-bujh. 

Barba Jovis Africana, foliis viridibus pin- 
natis, flore coeruleo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
Jupiters-beard, with green winged Leaves, and 
a blue Flower. 
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Barba Jovis Graeca, linariae folio argenteo, 
ampliori flore luteo parvo. Tourn. Cor. Greek 
Jupiters-beard , with a broad filvery toad-flax 
Leaf ,, and a [mall yellow Flower. 

Bryonia Africana glabra, foliis in profundas 
lacinias divifis, flore luteo. Olden. Smooth 
African Briony, with Leaves deeply jagged, and 
a yellow Flower. 

Calamintha incana, ocymi foliis. C. B. P. 
Hoary Calaminth, with Bafll-leaves. 

Caltha Africana, foliis croci anguftis, florum 
petalis externe purpurafcentibus, interne albis. 
Boerh. Irid. alt. African Marygold with nar¬ 
row Saffron-leaves , and Flowers whofe Petals 
are purple on their Out fide, and white within. 

Calthoides Africana, glafti folio. Jeflieu. 
African Baflard-marygold, with a Uoad-leaf 

Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris. Inft. P w . H. 
Common broad-leav'd Indian Reed. 

Chenopodium ambrofoides Mexicanum. 
Inft. R. H. Oak of Jcrufalem, vulgo. 

Chenopodium ambrofoides Mexicanum 
fruticofum. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Oak of 
Jerufilem, vulgo. 

Chenopodium fempervirens, foliis tenuiter 
laciniatis. Hort. Elth. Ever-green Oak of 
Jerufalem, with finely jagged Leaves. 

Chryianthemoidcs Africanum, populi albac 
foliis. Mem. Acad. Scien. African bard-feeded 
Cbryfanthemum, with white Poplar-leaves. 

Ciftus ladanifera Hifpanica, lalicis folio, 
flore candido. Inft.R.H. Spanilh Gum-ciflus, 
with a white Flower. 

Ciftus ladanifera Hifpanica, falicis folio, 
flore albo macula puniennte infignito. Inft. R. 
H. IV’llow-lsav d Spanilh Gum-ciflus , with a 
fpotted Flower. 

Ciftus foemina, folo falvis?, elatior & redus 
virgis. C. B. P. Broad-leaved Gum-ciflus, 
vulgo. 

Ciftus ledon, foliis populi nigrae, major. C. 
B. P. Great Gum-ciflus, with black Poplar* 
leaves. 

Ciftus ledon, foliis populi nigrae, minor. C. 
B. P. Small Gum-ciflus , with black Poplar- 
leaves. 

Ciftus ledon latifolium Creticum. J. B. 
Broad-leav'd Gum-ciflus of Crete. 

Ciftus ledon hirfutum. C. B. P. Hairy Gum- 
ciflus. 

Clutia JEthiopicafruteleens, portulacae folio, 
flore ex albido virefeente. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Shrubby ^Ethiopian Clutia, with a Purflane- 
leaf, and a greenifla-white Flower. 

Colutea iEthiopica, flore phoenicio, folio 
barbae Jovis. Breyn. Cent. ^Ethiopian Bladder- 
fenna, with a fcarlet Flower, and a fllver-bujh 
Leaf. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis lina¬ 
riae anguftis, major. Hort. Amft. Shrubby 
African Goldylocks , with narrow toad-flax 
Leaves. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
in extremitate trifidis. Hort. Amft. Shrubby 
African Goldylocks, with fea-grecn Leaves di¬ 
vided into three Parts at their Extremities. 


Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis crithmi 
marini. Hort. Amft. Shrubby African Goldy¬ 
locks , with Sampire-leaves.. 

Coma aurea Africana fruticans, foliis glaucis 
longis tenuibus multifidis, apice pinnularum 
trifido. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby African Goldy¬ 
locks, with long narrow Leaves divided into 
many Parts, each being trifid. 

Convolvulus major redus Creticus argen- 
teus. Mor. Hift. Great upright Convolvulus , 
with filvery Leaves. 

Convolvulus Canarienfis fempervirens, folio 
molli incano, flore ex albo purpurafeente. Hort. 
Amft. Ever-green Canary Bindweed , with a 
Sage-leaf, and a purplifla Flower. 

Conyza Africana frutefcens, foliis falviae, 
odore camphorae. Inft. R. H. African Jhrubby 
Fleabane , with a Sage-leaf [melting like Rofe- 
mary. . 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio an- 
gulofo, amplo flore albo, bafi purpurea, Perfi- 
cum didum. H. R. Par. The Perfian Sow¬ 
bread, with a large white Flower having a pur¬ 
ple Bottom 

Cyclamen hyeme & vere florens, folio angu- 
lolo, amplo flore carneo, bafi purpurea. H. R. 
Par. Perfian Sowbread, with a large flejb- 
colottred Flower , having a purple Bottom. 

Cytilus hirfutus. J. B. Hatry Free-tro- 
foil. 

Cytifus fpinofus. H. L. Prickly bafe Free- 
trefoil. 

Cytifus minoribus foliis, ratnulis tenellis vil- 
lofis. C. B. P. Woolly bafe Free-trefoil, with 
very finall Leaves. 

Cytifus Monfpeflulanus, medicae folio, fili- 
quis denfe congeftis & villofis. Inft. R. H. 
Montpelier bafe Free-trefoil , with thick hairy 
Pods growing in Cluflers. 

Cytifus foliis argenteis. Wheel Itin. • Silvery- 
leav’d bafe Free-trefoil. 

Cytifus Africanus hirfutus anguftifolius. 
Old. Narrow-leav'd hairy African bafe Free- 
trefoil. . 

Cytifus Africanus argenteus, flore atro pur- 
pureo. Old. Silvery African bafe Free-trefoil , 
with a dark purple Flower. 

Cytifus fpinofus, filiqua villosa incana. 
Tourn. Cor. Prickly bafe Free-trefoil, with 
‘hoary. Pods. 


Didamnus Creticus. C. B. P. Dittany of 
Crete. 

Didamnus Montis Sipyli, origani foliis. Flor. 
Bat. Dittany of Mount Sipylus, with wild 
Marjoram-leaves. 

Doria Africana arborefeens, craffis & fuc- 
culentis foliis atriplicem referentibus. Boerh. 
Ind. alt. Shrubby African Doria , with flejhy 
Leaves like tbofe of Orach. 

Doria quae jacobaea Africana frutefeens, co- 
ronopi folio. Hort. Amft. African Jhrubby 
Doria, with a bucks-horn Leaf. 

Doria quae jacobaea Africana, hederae ter- 
reftris folio, repens. Hort. Amft. African trail¬ 
ing Doria , with a ground-ivy Leaf. 

Elichry- 
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Elichryfum orienr'ale. C. B. P. Fhe yellow Geranium Africanum frutefeens, folio craflb 
Everlafting-flower, vulgo. & glauco, acetofae fapore. Com. Prael. Shrubby 

Elichrylum Africanum, folio oblongo, fub- African Cranesbill, with afleftoy fea-green Leaf, 
tuscano, fupraviridi, flore luceo. Boerh. Ind. tafting like Sorrel. 

alt. African Eternal, with an oblong Leaf. j Geranium Africanum, folio alceae, flore coc- 

•whtte underneath, and a yellow Flower. cineo fulgidiffimo. Boerh. Ind. African Cranef- 

Elichryfum Africanum, folio oblongo an- bill, with a Vervain-mallow-leaf, and a deep 
gufto, flore rubello, poftea aureo. Boerh. fcarlet Flower. 

Ind-alt. African Eternal, with a narrow ob- Geranium Africanum,foliisinferioribusafari, 
long Leaf, and a reddifu Flower, which afterward fuperioribus ftaphidis agriae maculatisfplenden- 
changes yellow tibus, fi^acetofe fapdre. Com. Prael. African 

Euonymo adfinis JEthiopica fempervirens, Cranesbill, wbofe upper Leaves are like Hfa- 
fruftu globolo icabro, foliis fa 1 ids rigidis fer- rabacca, and the under Leaves like Stavef- 
ratis. H. L. Ever-green .Ethiopian Spindle- acre. 

tree, with a rough globular Fruit, and a ftijf Geranium Africanum, alchimillae hirfuto 
fawed Mallow-leaf. folio, fioribus aibidis. H. L. African Cranesbill, 

Eupatorium Americanwn fcandens, haftato with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, and whitiftj 
magis acuminato folio. Vaill. Climbing Ame- Flowers. 

rican Hemp-agrimony,with a fpear-Jhap’dLeaf. Geranium Africanum, foljo malvae craflb 

Eupatorium Americanum, teucrii folio, flore molli odoratiflimo, flofculo albo. Boerh. Ind. 
niveo. Vaill. American Hemp-agrimony, with alt. African Cranesbill, with a thick foft 
a Germander-leaf., and a fnowy Flower. fweet-fcented Mallow-leaf, and a frnall white 

Flower. 

Geranium Africanum arborefcens, malvae 
Fabago Africana arborefcens, flore fiilphu- folio mucronato. petalis florum inferioribus vix 
reo, frufturotundo.Com. Rar. African Free- confpicuis. Act. Phil. African Free Cranesbill, 
bean-caper, with aBrimft one-flower, and a round with a pointed Mallow-leaf., and the two under 
Fruit. Petals of the Flower farce difcemible. 

Fabago Afra frutefeens minor, flore flavo Geranium Africanum frutefeens, chelidonii 
maguo, unguibus petalorum fufeis. Boerh. folio, petalis florum anguftis aibidis, caudice 
Ind. alt. Smaller florubby Bean-caper, with a carnofo. Aft. Phil. Shrubby African Cranesbill, 
large yellow Flower, having dark Spots in the with a Celandine-leaf, and a flejhy Stalk. 

Bottom. Geranium Africanum noftu olens, tubero- 

Frangula fempervirens, folio rigido fubro- fum & nodofum, aquilegiae foliis. H. L. Night- 
tundo. Hort. Elth. Ever-green berry-bearing- fuelling African knobby Cranesbill, with Co¬ 
alder, with a ftijf roundijb Leaf lumbine-leaves. 

Geranium Africanum noftu olens, radice 
tuberosa, trifle Corn. Night-fmelhng African 
Geranium Africanum arborefcens, ibifei fo- Cranesbill, with a tuberous Root. 

]io rotundo, cariinae odore. H. L. African Geranium Africanum noftu olens, radice 
Free Cranesbill, with a round Mallow-leaf, tuberosa, foliis paftinacae incanis lanuginofis 
fuelling I ke the Carline-tbiftk. anguftioribus, flore pallide flavefeente. H. 

Geranium Africanum arborefcens, ibifei fo- L. Night - fnelling African Cranesbill, with 
lio angulofo, flore r.mplo purpureo. Aft. Phil, narrow hoary Carrot-leaves, and a yellowijh 
African Free Cranesbill, with an angular Mai- Flower. 

low-leaf, and a large purple Flower,. Geranium Africanum noftu olens, folio vitis 

Geranium Africanum arborefcens, alchi- hirfuto, tuberofum. Hort. Amft. Fuberous 
m’fllae hirfuto folio, floribus rubicundis. Com. African night-fnelling Cranesbill, with a hairy 
Prael. African Free Cranesbill, with a hairy Vmt-leaf. 

Ladies-mantle leaf and reddijh Flowers. Guidonia ulmi foliis, flore rofeo. Plum. 

Geranium Africanum arborefcens, alchimillae Nov. Gen. Guidonia with Elm-leaves, and a 
hirfuto folio elegantiffime'variegato, floribus Rofe-flower. 
rubicundis. Com. Prael. African Free Cranes¬ 
bill, with a hairy Ladies-mantle-leaf, curioufly 

variegated, and red Flowers. Heliotropium Canarienfe arborefcens, fco- 

Geranium Africanum arborefcens, malvae rodoniae folio. Hort. Amft. Free Canary 
folio piano lucido, flore elegantiffimo kerme- Furnfole, with a wood-fage Leaf. 
fino. Di Van Leur. Boerh. Ind. Fbe fcarlet Heliotropium arborefcens, folio teucrii, flore 
Geranium , vulgo. albo, in capitula den fa congefto. Boerh. Ind. 

Geranium Africanum frutefeens, malvae fo- alt. Free-turnfole with a Germander-leaf, and a 
lio odorato laciniato. H. L Shrubby African white Flower , collected in a thick Head. 
Cranesbill, with a jagged fweet-fcented Mallow- Hermannia frutefeens, folio oblongo ferrato. 

leaf. Inft. R. H. Shrubby Hermannia, with an ob - 

Geranium Africanum frutefeens, malvae fo- longfaw’d Leaf. % 
lio laciniato. odorato inftar melifTae, flore pur- Hermannia frutefeens, folio oblongo ferrato 
purafeente. H. L. Shrubby African Cranesbill, latiori. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby Hermannia, with 
with a jagged Mallow-leaf fnelling like Balm, a broader fawed Leaf 
and a purplijb Flower . 
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Hermannia frutefcens, folio ibifoi hirfoto 
molli, caule pilofo. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby 
Hermannia , with a [oft hairy Mallow-leaf , and 
a hairy Stalk. 

Hermannia frutefcens, folio groflulari® 
parvo hirfuto. Boerh. Ind. alt. Shrubby Her¬ 
mannia, with a [mall hairy Goofeberry-leaf. 

Hermannia frutefcens, folio lavendul® lati- 
ori & obtufo, flore parvo aureo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Shrubby Hermannia, with a broad and 
blunt Lavender - leaf and a f mall golden 
Flower. 


J acea Epidaorica, candidiffima & tomentofa. 

. R. H. White woolly Knapweed. 

Jacobaea Africana frutefcens, foliis incifis & 
fubtus cineraceis. Com. Pr®lud. Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Ragwort, with cut Leaves, which are afh- 
colourcd on their Underfide. 

Jafminum Hifpanicum,flore majore, extern e 
rubente. J. B. The Spanifh Jafmine. 

Jafminum Azoricum trifoliatum, flore albo 
odoratiflimo. H. Amft. The ivy-leavd Azo¬ 
rian Jafmine. 

Jafminum Africanum, folio ilicis, flore fo- 
litario, ex alis foliorum proveniente, albo. 
Com. Pr®l. African Jafmine, with an Ilex- 
leaf. 

Laurus latifolia 7rAa.Ttm£a Diofcoridis. C. 
B. P. The broad-leav’d Indian Ray. 

Laurus Indica. Aid. Hort. The Royal-bay, 
vulgb. 

Laurus tenuifolia. Tab. Icon. The narrow - 
leav'd Bay. 

Lentifcus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Majlick- 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, fideritidis fo¬ 
lio, flore phoenicio majore. Breyn. prod. 
African Lions-tail, with a large red Flower. ^ 
Leonurus minor. Capitis Bon® Spei, vulgb. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The Jmaller Lions-tail,from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Leonurus perennis Africanus, fideritidis folio 
variegato, flore phoenicio majore. The fir if d 
Leonurus , or Lions-tail. 

Leucanthemum Canarienfe, foliis chryfan- 
themi, pyrethri fapore. Inft. R. H. Canary 
Ox-eye-daizy, commonly called Pellitory of 
Spain. 

Limonium Siculum lignofum, gallas ferens 
& non ferens. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Shrubby 
Sea-lavender of Sicily. 

Limonium JEgyptiacum lignofum, halimi 
folio. Jeflieu. ^Egyptian woody Sca-lavender, 
with a fea-purflane Leaf. 

Lotus polyceratos fruticofa Cretica argen- 
tea, filiquis longiffimis propendentibus re&is. 
Mor. Hift. Shrubby filvery Lotus of Crete, 
with very long Pods. 

Majorana rotundifolia foutellata exotica. 
H. R- Par. Round-leav’d foreign Marjoram. 
Marrubiutn Hifpanicum fupinum, calyce 


ftellato & aculeato. Inft. R. H. Lott; Spanifh 
Hore-bound, with a ftarry and prickly Empale- 
ment. 

Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H. L. The 
Syrian Marum or Cats-tbyme. 

Medicago trifolia frutefcens incana. Inft. 
R. H. Hoary Jhrubby Moon-trefoil. 

Moldavica Americana trifolia, odore gravL 
Inft. R. H. Tbree-leavd Moldavian Balm, 
commonly called Balm of Gilead. 

Nerium floribus rubefoentibus. C.B.P. The 
red Oleander , or Rofe-bay. 

Nerium floribus a)bis. C. B. P. The white 
Oleander, or Rofe-bay. 

Polygala Africana frutefcens, buxi folio, 
maximo flore. Olden. Shrubby African Milk¬ 
wort, with a Box-leaf, and a large Flower. 

Ptarmica incana, pinnulis criftatis. Toum. 
Cor. Hoary Sneezwort, with crefted Wings to 
the Leaves. 

Ptarmica orientals, foliis criftatis, Tourn. 
Cor. Eajlern Sneezwort , with crefted Leaves. 

Ptarmica orientals, fantoJin® folio, flore 
majore. Tourn. Cor. Eaftem Sneezwort, 
with a lavender-cotton Leaf, and a larger 
Flower. 

Ptarmica orientalis, foliis tanaceti incanis, 
flore aureo. Tourn. Cor. Eaftern Sneez¬ 
wort, with hoary Tan fey-leaves, and a golden 
Flower. 

Ptarmica orientalis, foliis argenteis conju- • 
gatis. Tourn. Cor. Eaftem Sneezwort, with 
filvery Leaves growing oppofite. 

Ptarmica Cretica frutefcens, fantolin® facie. 
Inft. R. H. Shrubby Sneezwort of Crete, 
with the Face of Lavender-cotton. 


Rapuntium maximum, coccineo fpicato 
flore. Col. in Recc. Great fcarlet Cardinal- 
flower. 

Rapuntium Americanum, flore dilute coe- 
ruleo. Acad. Reg. S. The blue Cardinal - 

flower. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, foliis 
fubtus argenteis acutis margine incifis. Pluk. 
Phyt. Tbree-leavd African Sumach, with 
Leaves which are wbitijb on their Underfides, 
and cut Jharply on their Edges. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum minus gla- 
brum, fplendente folio fubrotundo integro, 
forfo lentifcus Africanus triphyllos quorun- 
dam. Pluk. Phyt. Leffer tbree-leavd Afri¬ 
can Sumach, with a fmootb Jhining roundifi 
Leaf. 

Rhus Africanum trifoliatum majus, folio 
fubrotundo integro. Greater tbree-leav’d Afri¬ 
can Sumach , with a roundijb intire Leaf. 

Rufous latifolius, foliorum finu florifer & 
fru&ifer. Hort. Elth. Broad-leav’d Alexan¬ 
drian Laurel, bearing Flowers and Fruit on the 
Edges of the Leaves. 

Salvia 
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Salvia orientalis tetifolia, ‘abfinthium redo- 
Itns, flotc carneo magno. Boerh. Ind. ale. 
Broad-IcarS d eafiern Wormwood-fage, with a 
large flejb-coloured Flower. 

Salvia Africana frutefeens, folio fubrotundo 
glauco, flore aureo magno. Hort. Araft. 
Shrubby African Sage, with a rcundijb fea-green 
Leaf, and a large golden Flower. 

Salvia Africana frutefeens, foliofcorodonise, 
flore violaceo. Hort. Araft. Shrubby African 
Sage, with a wood-fage Leaf , and a violet-co¬ 
loured Flower. 

Scabiola Africana frutefeens. Par. Bat. Afri¬ 
can Free Scabious. 

Scabiola ftellata, folio non difledo. C. B. P. 
Starry Scabious , with an undivided Leaf. 

Scabiofa Sicula fruticans, laureolae folio fub- 
tus incano. Inlf. R. H. Shrubby Sicilian 
Scabious, with a fpurge-laurcl Leaf, hoary on 
tie Under fide. 

Scilla vulgaris, radice rubra. C. B. P. Fbe 
red Squill , or Sea-on ion. 

Scilla radice alba. C. B. P. Fbe white Squill , 
or Sea-onion. 

Senecio Africanus, folio retufo. Hort. Cath. 
African Cnundjel , with a blunt Leaf. 

Senecio Africanus arborefeens, folio ferrato. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Free-ground fe l, with 
a fa'xed Leaf. 

Siiiqua edulis. C- B. P. Fbe Carob , or St. 
John s-bread. 

Solanum pomiferum frutefeens Africanum 
fpinofum nigricans, boraginis flore, foliis pro- 
funde laciniatis. H. L. Shrubby African 
Fiigbtfiade, commonly called Pomum Amoris. 

Solanum dulcamarum fcandens Africa¬ 
num, foliis craflis hirfutis. Hort. Elth. Climb¬ 
ing African Nightfiade, with thick hairy 
Leaves. 

Solanum fruticofum bacciferum. C. B. P. 
Shrubby berry-bearing Nightpade , commonly 
called Amomum Plinii. 

Spartium tertium, flore albo. C. B. P. Fbe 
white Spanilh Broom. 

Spartium orientale humile, frudu villofo & 
roftrato. Tourn. Cor. Dwarf eafiern Broom , 
with a hoary leak'd Fruit. 

Spartium orientale, filiqua comprefsa glabra 
& annulata. Tourn. Cor. Eafiern Broom, 
with a fmootb flat round Pod. 

Spirea Africana, foliis pilofis. Com. Rar. 
Plant. African Spirea , with hairy Leaves. 

Staphylodendron Africanum, folio fingulari 
Jucido. .Par. Bat. African Bladder-nut, with 
a Jingle pining Leaf. . 

Syrax foKo mali cotonei. C. B. P. Fbe true 
Storax-treed 


Tanacetum Africanum arborefeens, foliis 
lavenduke, mukifido folio. Hort. Amfti 
African Free-tanfey , with Leaves like the 
multifid Lavender. 

Tanacetum Africanum fruticans multiflo- 
rum, foliis tanaccti vulgaris decuplo minori- 
bus. Boerh. Ind. Shrubby African many- 
finwer d Fan fey, with Leaves like the Common 
Fanfey, but ten times fmaller. 

Vo l. II. 


Tetragonocarpos Africans fruticans, fo¬ 
liis longis & anguftis. Hort. Amft. Shrubby 
African Fetragonocarpos, with long narrow 
Leaves. 

Teucrium Bseticum. Cluf Hifp. Spanifh 

Free-germander. 

Teucrium Hifpanicum, latiore folio. Infh 
R. H. Spanifh Free-germander, with a broader 
Leaf. 

Thlafpi montanum fempervirens. C. B. P. 
Ever-green mountain Freacle Mufiard. 

Thlafpidium fruticofum, leucoii folio, 
fern per florens. Inft. R. H. Fbe Candy 
Fuft-tree. 

Thlafpidium Hifpanicum, ampliore flore, 
folio craffo dentato. Hort. Elth. Spanifh 
Candy Fuft-tree , with a larger Flower , and 
a thick indented Leaf. 

Thymbra legitima. Cluf Hift. Fbe true 
Fbymbra of Clufius. 

Thymbra Sandi Juliani, fivefatureia vera. 
Lob. Icon. Fbe Fbymbra of St. Julian, or the 

true Savory of Lobel. 

Tithyrnalus Creticus characias anguftifo- 
lius, villofus & incanus. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Ifuod-fpurge, with narrow boary and woolly 
Leaves. 

Tithyrnalus arboreus. Alp. Exot. Free- 

fpurge. 

Tithyrnalus arboreus altiffimus, folio fali- 
cis, caulibus rubentibus. Boerh. Ind. Falleft 
Free-fpurge, with a IVillow-leaf, and red, 
Stalks. 

Tithyrnalus arboreus, caule corallino, folio 
byperici, pericarpio barbato. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Fbe Spurge , with a Coralline-ftalk, a St. Johns - 
wort-leaf, and a bearded Cover to the Fruit. 


Yucca foliis aloes. C. B P. Fbe common 
Tucca, or Adams Needle , vulgo. 

Yucca arborefeens, foliis rigidioribus redis 
ferratis. Hort. Elth. Free-yucca, with upright 
Jliff fawed Leaves. 

Yucca draconis folio ferrato reflexo. Hort. 
Elth. Carolina Tucca, with a faw'd reflex'd 
Leaf like the Dragon-tree. 

Ziziphus. Dod. Fbe Jujube-tree. 


The Plants which are enumerated in this 
Catalogue, are fuch as will thrive much better 
in an open airy Glafs-cafe, than in a Green- 
houfe amongft Orange-trees j becaufe,as thefe 
are very apt to fhoot in the Winter Seafon 
whenever the Weather is mild, fo if they have 
not a large Share of free Air admitted to them 
at fuch Times, their Shoots will be very weak, 
and apt to grow mouldy, whenever the Air is 
excluded from them. And as thefe Plants only 
require to be proteded from Froft, fo there 
will be no occafion for any artificial Warmth, 
and confequently no other Ufo for a Thermo¬ 
meter in the Houfe, than to fhew the freezing 
Point, that Shutters or Mats may be put over 
S B the 
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the Glafles, whenever there is Danger of the 
Froft entring to the Plants. As moft of the 
Plants mentioned in this Lift, are fuch as re¬ 
quire a pretty large Share of Moifture, lo I 
have omitted fuch fucculent Plants, as are apt 
to rot with too much Wet in Winter, tho’ 
they are not in other refpecfts more tender 
than the former; lo Ihould be placed in fuch 
an airy Glals-cnfe in a Part by thcmfelves, 
that they may not receive too much Water, 
nor imbibe the Moifture which may arife from 
the other Plants. T herefore I lhall enumerate 
thefe fucculent Plants in the Lift next fol¬ 
lowing. 

A Sclepias Africana aizoidcs. Inft. R. H. 
Fritillaria craffa , vulgo. 

Afclcpias Africana aizoides, fiore pulchre 
fimbriato. C om. Prsel. Greater FrittJlaria 
craffa, with a hairy Flower. 

Cacalianthcmum folio nerii glauco. Hort. 
Elth. ‘I*be Cabbage-tree , or Carnation-tree, 
vulgb. 

Cacalianthemum Africanum, ficoidis folio. 
African Cacalianthemum, with a fig-marygold 
Leaf, commonly called the Balm of Gilead 
‘Free. 

Cotyledon Africana frutefeens, foliis orbi¬ 
cularis, limbo purpureo cin&is. Inft. R. H. 
Shrubby African Nave lwort, with round Leaves 
edged with Purple. 

Cotyledon Afra arborefcens major, foliis 
glaucis oblongioribus, flore luteo. Boerh. Ind. 
alt. Greater African iTree-navelwort, with 
longer fea-green Leaves , and a yellow Flower. 

Cotyledon major arborefcens Afra, foliis 
orbiculatis glaucis, limbo purpureo, & maculis 
viridibus ornatis. Boerh. Ind. alt. Greater 
African Free-navelwort, with roundijh Leaves 
edged with Purple, and [potted with Green. 

Cotyledon Africana frutefeens, folio longo 
& angufto, flore flavefeente. Com. Rar. Plant. 
Shrubby African Navelwort , with a long nar¬ 
row Leaf, and a yellowifh Flower. 

Cotyledon Africana frutefeens, flore umbel- 
lato coccineo. Com. Rar. Plant. Shrubby Afri¬ 
can Navelwort , with fcarlet Flowers growing 
in an Umbel. 

Cotyledon Capenfis,folio femiglobato. Hort. 
Elth. Navelwort of t he Cape of Good Hope, 
with a half-round Leaf. 

Craffula anacampferotis folio. Hort. Elth. 
Craffula with an Orpine-leaf. 

Craffula portulacas facie, arborefcens. Hort. 


N D A. 

Elth. Free-like Craffula , with a Purflane-leaf, 
commonly called the Purflane-tree. J 

Craffula cepofa longifolia. Hort. Elth. 
Onion-like Craffula , with a long Leaf. 

Craffula caulefcens, foliis fempervivi cruciatis. 
Hort. Elth. Stalky Craffula , with fengreen 
Leaves, commonly called a Ficoides. 

Craffula mefembryanthemi facie, foliis lon- 
gioribus afperis. Hort. Elth. Craffula with 
the Face of a Ficoides, having long rough 
Leaves. 

Craffula orbicularis repens, foliis fempervivi. 
Hort. Elth. Round-creeping Craffula , with 
fengreen Leaves. 

Craffula portulacae facie, repens. Hort. Elth. 
Creeping Craffula , with the Appearance of 
Purflane. 


Ficoides. All tie Sorts enumerated in the 
Dictionary. 

Opuntia vulgo herbariorum. J. B. Fbe 
common Indian Fig. 

Phalangium Africanum, foliis cepaceis, flo- 
ribus fpicatis aureis. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
Kingfpear, with Onion-leaves, and golden 
Flowers growing in Spikes. 

Phalangium Africanum, foliis aloes, flori- 
bus Iuteis fpicatis. Hort. Elth. African King¬ 
fpear, with Aloe-leaves , and yellow Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

Phalangium /Ethiopicum ramofum, floribuj 
albis, petalis reflexis. Hort. Amft. Branching 
./Ethiopian Kingfpear , with white Flowers, 
whofe Petals are reflexed. 


Sedum maj us arborefcens. J.B. Fbe Free- 
houfleek. 

Sedum maj us arborefcens, foliis elegantiflime 
variegatis tricoloribus. Boerh. Ind. alt Fbe 
fir ip'd Houfleek-tree. 

Sedum Canarinum, foliis omnium maximis. 
Hort, Amft. Canary Houfleek , with the largefi 
Leaves. 

Sedum Afrum montanum, foliis fubrotun- 
dfe, dentibus albis ferratis, confertim natis. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. African Houfleek, with roundijh 
Leaves indented and flawed on their Edges. 

Sedum Afrum faxatile, foliolis fedi vulgaris, 
in rofam vere compofitis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
African Rjock-bouJleek, with fmaH Leaves like 
the common Sort, .collected like a Rffe. 4 
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ADDENDA 


A CATALOGUE of fuch Plants as are 

proper to place in a warm Green-houfe amongjl Orange-trees , which do 
not require any artificial Heat in Winter , but muft not have fo large 
a Share of Air admitted to them, as thofe Plants before-mentioned. 


A Butilon Altheoides, flore cameo, frudu 
globofo. Hort. Elth. Abutilon like the 
Althea frutex, with a JfeJb-coloured Flower , 
and a globular Fruit. 

Aloe Americana minor. Munt. Small Ame¬ 
rican Alee. 

Aloe Africana caulefcens, foliis fpinofis, 
maculis ab utraque parte albicantibus notatis. 
Hort. Amft. African ft alky Aloe,-with prickly 
Leaves marked on every Part with white Spots , 
commonly called the Carolina Aloe. 

Aurantium acri medulla, vulgare. Fer. Hefp. 
ithe Seville Orange. 

Aurantium medulla dulci vulgare. Fer. 
Hefp. ‘the fweet Seville Orange. 

Aurantium Sinenle. Fer. Help, ‘the China 
Orange. 

Aurantium crifpo folio. Fer. Help, The 
eurled-lcavd Orange. 

Aurantium crilpo folio, elegantiffime vari- 
egato. Boerh. Ind. alt. ‘theftrip'd curled- 
leav'd Orange. 

Aurantium corniculatum. Fer. Hefp. The 
horned Orange. 

Aurantium folio variegato, vulgare, Angli- 
cum didum. Boerh. Ind. alt. The common 
ftrip'd-leav d Orange. 

Aurantium hermaphroditum, partim auran¬ 
tium, partim citreum. Help. Nor. the Her¬ 
maphrodite Orange. 

Aurantium angufto falicis folio didum. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The willow-leav'd Orange , 
commonly called the Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium angufto falicis folio, elegantiffime 
variegato. The ftrip'd Turkey Orange. 

Aurantium angufto & acuminato folio, 
frudu parvo odoratiffimo, mela rofa didum. 
Claric. cult. Plant. Orange-tree with a narrow 
pointed Leaf , and a fmall fweet-feented Fruity 
called Mela Rola. 

Aurantium flore pleno. The Orange-tree, 

with a double Flower. 

Aurantium foetiferum. Fer. Help. The 

cbildmg Orange. 

Aurantium frudu multiplied Inft. R. H. 
The clu/ler Orange. 

Aurantium Sinicum pumilum. Camell. Syll. 
The dwarf China Orange , commonly called the 
Nutmeg Oranges 


Citreum vulgare. Inft. R. H. The common 
Citron. 

Citreum dulci medulla. Inft. R. H. The 

fweet Citron. 

Citreum magno frudu. Inft. R. H. The 
large Citron. 

Citreum Florentinum>frudufuaviffimo. Till. 
The Cbedrati. 

Citreum Florentinum,folio finuato & ferrato, 
frudu oviformi. Hort. Maur. Florentine 
Citron, with an indented and f awed Leaf, and 
an eggfhap'd Fruit. 

Citreum mofehum redolens, frudu multi- 
formi. Claric. cult. PI. Citron fuelling like 
Musk , with a many-Jhap'd Fruit. 


Liguftrum Capenfe fempervirens, folio 
craflo fubrotundo. Hort. Elth. Ever-green 
Privet from the Cape, commonly called the 
Hottentot Cherry. 

Limon vulgaris. Fer. Help. The common 
Lemon. 

Limon dulci medulla, vulgaris. Fer. Help. 
The fweet Lemon. 

Limon acris. Fer. Help. The Lime or four 
Lemon. 

Limon pyri effigie. Fer. Help. The pear- 
Jhap'd Lemon. 

Limon citratus. Fer. Help. The citron Lemon. 

Limon citratus, altero foetus. Inft. R. H. 
The cb tiding Lemon. 

Limon frudu racemofo. Inft. R. H. The 
clufter Lemon. 

Limon flore pleno. Boerh. Ind. alt. The 
double flowering Lemon. 

Limon vulgaris, foliis ex aureo variegatis. 
The gold-ftrip'd Lemon. 

Limon incomparabilis. Fer. Help. The in¬ 
comparable Lemon. 

Limon imperials. Fer. Hefp. The imperial 
Lemon. 


Molle. Cluf in Monard. The Arbor Molle, 
or Peruvian Maftick-tree. 

Myrtus latifolia Baetica i. vel foliis lau- 
rinis. C. B. P. Broad-leav'd Spanilh Myrtle , 
commonly called the bay-leantd Myrtle. 

Myrtus 
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ADDENDA 


Myrtus latifolia Bxtica 2. vel foliis Iau- 
rinis, confertim nafcentibus. C. B. P. The 
orange-leav d Myrtle, vulgo. _ 

Myrtus balfamica, foliis mali granatte. H. 
L. Pomcgranate-lcavd Myrtle. 

Myrtus loliis odore nucis mofchat*, cauli- 
culis rubentibus, vulgo odore citri. bchuyl. 
Cat. The Nutmeg Myrtle. _ 

Myrtus anguftifolia Bsetica. C. B. P. The 
rofemary-leav d Myrtle. 

.Myrtus odore nucis mofchatae, cauliculis 
rubentibus, foliis ex luteo variegatis. The 
ft r ip’d Nutmeg Myrtle. _ 

Myrtus minor vulgaris. C B.P. The Icx- 
leav’d Myrtle. 

Myrtus minor vulgaris, foliis ex albo va¬ 
riegatis. The Jlrip’d box-lcav d Myrtle. 

Myrtus foliis minimis & mucronatis. C.B.P. 
The thy me-lead'd Myrtle. 


Nerium Indicum anguftifolium, fleribus 
odoratis iimplicibus. H. L. Bat. Narrow- 
leav'dfwcct-fccnted Indian Oleander. 

Nerium Indicum latifolium, floribus odo¬ 
ratis plenis. H. L. Broad-lcav d Indian 
Oleander , with double facet-fcetited Flowers. 

Nerium Indicum, liore variegato odoraro 
pleno. Hort. A mil. Indian Oleander, with a 
double Jlrip'd flveet-feented blower. 

Staphylodendron Americar.um, foliis lauri 
angultis. Plum. American Bladder-nut , with 
narrow Bay-leaves. 

Ziziphus argentea Zeylanica, fpinis carens, 
Wulaembilla Zeylanenlibus di£ta. C. B. P. 

Silvery Jujube Ceylon, without Thorns. 


A CATALOGUE of fuch Plants as Jhould 

be placed in a Stove , but require the leaft Degree of Heat in Winter . 
Ihefe are what are mark'd on Mr. Fowler’* Botanical 'Thermometers, t as 
the firjl Clafs of Stove-plants \ fo that the Spirits in the Tube Jhould not be 
permitted to fmk much below the affigned Point , nor mufi they be raifed 
more than eight or ten Degrees above it , during the Winter Seafon. 


A Cacia vera. J. B. The true Egyptian 
Acacia. 

Acacia Indica Farnefiana. Aid. The Indian 
Acacia , with reftnous Pods. 

Acacia non fpinofa, flore albo, foliorum 
pinnis latiufculis glabris, liiiquis longis planis. 
Houft. Smcctb Acacia , with a white Flower , 
broad fiiiooth Whigs to the Leaves , and long Jlat 
Pods. 

Acacia cornigera, floribus globofis. Houft. 
The horned Acacia , with round Flowers. 

Acacia cornigera, floribus oblongis. Houft. 
The horned Acacia , with oblong Flowers. 

Alkekengi Bonarienfe repens, bacca turbi- 
nata vifeofa. H. Elth. Creeping Winter Cherry 
oj' Buenos Ayres, with a clammy top-pap’d 
Berry. 

Alkekengi Americanum frutefeens, fru&u 
globofo rubro, vefica atropurpurea. Houft. 
Shrubby American Winter Cherry , with a 
round red Fruit , having a purple Bladder 
oyer it. 

Aloe vulgaris. C. B. P. The common Bar¬ 
bados Aloe. 

Aloe fuccotrina anguftifolia fpinofa, flore 
purpureo. Breyn. prod. The Jaccotrine, or 
purging Aloe. 


Aloe Africana caulefcens, foliis fpinofis, 
maculis ab utraque parte albicantibus obicuri- 
oribus, magis glaucis. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Stalky African Aloe, with prickly dark-green 
Leaves , /potted on every Side with white. 

Aloe Africana, foliis glaucis, margine & 
dorli parte fuperiore fpinolis, flore rubro. 
Com. Praelud. African Aloe, with fia-green 
Leaves befet with Prickles on the Flges, and at 
the Extremity of the under Part , and a red 
Flower. 

Aloe Africana arborefeens montana, non 
fpinofa, folio longillimo plicatili, flore rubro. 
Hort. Amft. Smooth African Tree-aloe, with a 
long flat Leaf ,j and a red Flower. 

Aloe Alricana caulefcens, foliis glaucis 
caulem ample&antibus. Hort. Amft. African 
ft alky Aloe , with flea-green Leaves , embracing 
the Stalk. 

Aloe Africana caulefcens, foliis minus 
glaucis, caulem ample&entibus, dorfi parte 
luprema fpinosa. Com. Prjelud. Stalky Afri¬ 
can Aloe, with Leaves embracing of the Stalk , 
which have Spines on the Back at their Ex¬ 
tremity. 

Aloe 
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ADDENDA. 

Alee Africana caulefcens, foliis glaucis, with oblong pointed Leaves, and grccliip white 
caulem ample&entibus, latioribus &• unde- Flowers. 

quaque fpinofis. Com. Prael. Stalky African Apocynum Americanum, foliis amygdali 
Aloe, with broader fea-green Leaves embracing longioribus. Plum. American Dogslane, with 
the Stalk, and prickly on every Side. _ longer Almond-leaves. 

Aloe Alricana caulefcens, foliis glancis Apocynum Americanum feandens hir- 

brevioribus, caulem ample&entibus, foliorum futiflimum, foliis oblongis, filiquis inaximis 
parte interna & externa nonnihil fpinosa. glabris. Climbing hairy American Dogf- 
Com. Prael. Stalky African Aloe, with porter bane, with oblong Leaves, and the largejl flrtooih 
fea-green Leaves embracing the Stalk, and prickly Pods. 

on every Side. Afterifcus frutefeens, laureolae folio. Houftn 

Aloe Africana caulefcens, foliis glaucis bre- Cat. Shrubby AJlerifcus, with a fpurge-launl 
viflimis, foliorum fummitate interna & ex- Leaf. 

terna nonnihil fpinosa. Com. Prael. African Aurantium fru&u maximo, Indiae orientalis. 
ft alky Aloe, with the portcjl fea-green Leaves , Boerh. Ind. alt. The Shaddock, or P ample* 
which are prickly on every Side at their Ends. tnocs. 

Aloe Africana, flore rubro, folio maculis 
albicantibus ab utraque parte notato. Hi A. 

The common Tongue-aloe, vulgo. Camara fpinofa, flore variegato. Plum. 

Aloe Africana caulefcens, folio craflo ob- Nov. Gen. Prickly American Viburnum, 
feure viridi, fpinis ad latera Sc in dorfo ar- with a variable Flower. 
mato. Boerh. Ind. alt. African Jlalky Aloe , Camara meliflae folio, flore variabili. Hort. 

with a thick dark-green Leaf armed with Elth. American Viburnum, with a Palm-leaf 
Prickles on the Backjide. and a variable Flower. 

Aloe Africana, flore rubro, folio triangu- Camara trifolia, purpurafeente fibre. Plum; 
lari, Sc verrucis albicantibus ab utiaque parte Nov. Gen. Three-leav’d American Viburnum, 
notato. Hort. Amft. The triangular Aloe, with a purplip Flower. 

vulgo. Camara falviae foliis macronatis, fubtus 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis conjugatis villolis, flore minore luteo. Houft. Ame- 

carinatis verrucolis, caule & flore corallii cc- rican Viburnum, with pointed Sage-leaves , 

lore. Boerh. Ind. alt. The narrow-leav’d which are hairy underneath, and a frnatlyellow 

Tongue-alce , vulgo. ... Flower. 

Aloe Africana, foliis planis latioribus con- Camara non fpinofa, falviae folio, rotundd 
jugatis carinatisj flore rubro. The broad- & rugofoj flore minore pallido. Houft. 

leav'd Tviiguc-aloc, vulgo. Smooth American Viburnum, with a round rough 

Aloe Africana, foliis longis conjugatis, fu- Leaf, and a [mailer pale Flower. 
pracavis margaritiferis, flore rubro elegantiffi- Camara falviae foliis, floribtls incafnatis. 
mo. Boerh. Ind. alt. The pearl-tongue Aloe, American Viburnum, with Sage-leaves, and a 
vulgo. frep-colourd Flower. 

Aloe Africana erc&a, rotundo folio parvo, Camara non ipinofa, urticae folio bullato, 
& in acumen acutiflimum exeunte. Com. flore aureo. Houft. Smooth American Vibur- 
Prael. The upright Aloe, with a parp pointed ntnn, with a Jladded Nettle-leaf and a golden 
Leaf. _ # _ Flower. 

Aloe Africana ere&a triangularis, & trian- Camara non fpinofa, urticae folio minore, 
gulari folio vifeofo. Com. Prael. The upright flore albo. Houft. Smooth American Vtbur- 
triangular Aloe. _ _ num, with a fmaller Nettle-leaf and a white 

Aloe Africana minima atroviridis, fpinis Flower. 
herbaceis numeroiis ornata. Boerh. Ind. alt. Camara non fpinofa, falviae folio rugofb, 
The leajl herbaceous Aloe, vulgo. flore purpurafeente. Houft. Smooth American 

Aloe Africana humilis, foliis ex albo Sc Viburnum, with a rough Sage-leaf and a pur- 
viridi variegatis. Com. Prael. The partridge- plip Flower. 

Ireaft Aloe, vulgo. Campanula Canarienfis, atriplicis folio, 

Aloe Alricana humilis, fpinis inermibus Sc radice tuberosa. Inft. R. H. Canary Campa- 
verrucis oblita. Com. Prael. The hedge-hog nula. 

Aloe. Camphora officinarum. C. B. P. The Cam- 

Aloe Africana margaritifera minor. Hort. phire-tree. 

Amft. The fmall Pearl-aloe. Cannacorus flore coccineo fplendente. Inft. 

Aloe Africana, folio in fummitate triangu- R- H. Indian Reed, with a fplcndid fcarlet 
lari, margaritifera, flore fubviridi. Hort. Amft. Flower. 

The greater Pearl-aloe, vulgo. Cannacorus flore luteo pun&ato. Inft. 

Aloe Africana, breviliimo crafliflimoque R. H. Indian Reed, with a Jpotted yellow} 
folio, flore fubviridi. Hort. Amft. The Flower. 

Capion-alce, vulgo. Cannacorus ampliflimo folio, flore rutilo. 

Aloe Africana humilis arachnoidea. Com. Inft. R. H. Indian Reed, with a very large 
Rar. The Cobweb-aloe. Leaf and a red Flower. 

Apocynum Americanum ere&um, foliis Cannacorus latifolius vulgaris, foliis ex alto 
oblongis acuminatis, floribus ex albo virefeen- variegatis. Indian Reed, with broad Jlrifd 
tibus. Houft. Upright American Dogsbane, Leaves. 

You II. ' J C Canna- 
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Cannacorus longilfimo folio, flore luteo ma- 
jore. Indian Reed, with a very long Leaf, and 
a large yellow Flower. 

Cereus ereftus altifiimus Syrinamenfis. Par. 
Bat. The largejl Torch-thiftle. 

Corallodendron Carolinianum, floribus fpi- 
catis coceineis, radice crafiifiima- Carolina 
Coral-tree , with fcarlet Flmers growing in a 
Spike, and a very thick Root. 

Cotyledon Afra, folio craflo lato laciniato, 
flofoulo aureo. Boerh. Ind. alt. African 
Navelwort, with a broad thick jagged Leaf, and 
a/mall golden Flower. 

Craliula altiflima perforata. Hort. Elth. 

The talk/ thorough-leaf CraJJiila. 

Digitalis Canarienlis acanthoides frutefeens, 
flore aureo. Hort. Amft. Shrubby Canary 
Fox-glove, with a golden Flower. 


with a faw'd yellow Mallow-leaf, and branching 
Seeds. 


Opuntia major, validilfimis Ipinis munita. 
Inft. R. H. The greater Indian Fig, armed 
with Jlrong Spines. 

Opuntia folio oblongo, media. Inft. R. H. 
The middle Indian Fig, with an ollcng Leaf. 

Opuntia maxima, folio lpinofo latiiiimo 
& longiflimo. Inft. R. H The greitcfl 
Indian Fig, with the longcjl and broad/ 
Leaves. 

Opuntia latifolia, crafliori folio, fpinis a]bis 
numerolis armato. Boerh. Jnd. alt. Broad 
thick-leav’d Indian Fig, armed with many white 
Spines. 

Opuntia folio fpinofo longiflimo &angufto. 
H. L. Indian Fig, with a long narrow p. ickly 
Leaf. 


Euphorbium tetragonum & pentagonum 
fpinolum Canarinum. Boerh. Ina. alt. The 
fqnare-brauching Euphorbium, vulgo. 

EuphorbiumAfrum, facie fruftus pini.Boerh. 
Ind. The little Medufa s-head, vulgo. 

Euphorbium Afrum, caule crafib fquamofo, 
ramis in capitis Medul* fpcciem cinfto. 
Boerh. Ind. alt. The greater Medufa' s-head, 
vulgo. 

EuphorbiumAfrum, caule fquamofo tube- 
rofo, minus. Boerh. Ind. alt^ African Eu¬ 
phorbium, with a Jwall fcaly and tuberous 
Stalk. 

Euphorbium quod anteuphorbium. Dod. 
The Anti-cuphorbum, vulgo. 

Ficus Bengalenfis, folio fobrotundo, fruftu 
orbiculato. Hort. Amft. Roundijh- leav’d 
Fig-tree of Bengali, with a round Fruit. 

Haemanthus Africanus. H. L. The Blood- 
fower, or Cape-tulip. 

Hjemanthus colchici foliis, perianthio her- 
baceo. Hort. Elth. Blood-flower, with meadow - 
faffron Leaves , and an herbaceous Empale in ent, 
commonly called Bajlard-dragon. 

Ketmia Sinenfis, fruftu fobrotundo, flore 
fimplici. Inft. R. H. The Jingle China Rofe , 
vulgo. 

Ketmia Sinenfis, fruftu fobrotundo, flore 
pleno. Inft. R< H. The double China Rofe. 


Liguftroides, quod liguftrum Americanum 
aculeatum, fruftu tefticulato. Plum. Cat. 
Prickly ‘American bajlard Privet, with tejli- 
culated Fruit. 


Malpighia mali punici facie. Nov. Gen. 
Barbados Cherry, vulgo. 

Montia arborefeens, abutili folio ferrato, 
fruftu racemofo. Houft. Tree-like Montia, 


Palma daftylifera major vulgaris, John ft. 
Dcnd. Greater date-bearing Pa,m-t ee. 

Palma huniilis, feu chamsriphes. J. B. 
The dwarf Palm, or Palmetto. 

Pcriploea Americana Icandens," folio con¬ 
volvuli, fructu alato. Plum. Cat. Climbing 
bafiavd Dcgsbanc , with a Bindweed-leaf, and a 
winged Fruit. 

Periverialolani foliis,loculis fpinofis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Guinea Hen Weed, vulgo. 

Plumbago Americana, betae folio ampliorc. 
Plum. Cat. American Leadwort, with a larger 
Beet-leaf. 


Sclarea Mexicana altifiima, facie heliotro- 
pii. Hurt. Elth. Talkjl Mexican Clary , with 
the Face of Turnfole. 

Solanoides Americana,circ** foliis glabris. 
A£1. Reg. S. American bajlard Nightjbade, 
with fh.atb inch anteds-nightjhade Leaves. 

Solanoides Americana, circa?* foliis hirfutis. 
Aft. Reg. S. American bafard Nightpade , 
with hairy inchanter s-nightpade Leaves. 

Solanum fpinofom maxime tomentofiun. 
Bocc. Rar. PI. Prickly Nightpade, with the 
mop woolly Leaves. 

Solanum Americanum frutefeens tomento- 
fom, flore alboumbellato, fruftu parvo rubro. 

Houft. Shrubby woolly American Nightpade, 
with white Flowers growing in an Umbel, and a 
/mail red Fruit. 

Solanum Americanum frutefeens & fpino 
fom, quercus folio. Houft. Shrubby and 
thorny American Nightpade, with an Oak- 
leaf. 

Solanum arborefeens & fpinofom, foliis to- 
mentofis, flore magno coeruleo. Houft. /corny 
Trec-nightpade, with wcoly Leaves, and a large 
blue Flower. 

Solanum lignofom Africanum fempervi- 
rens, laurinis foliis. Hort. Amft. African 
woody Nightpade, faith ever-green Bay-leaves. 

Solanum Bahamenfe arborefeens, folio 
finuato. Hort. Elth. Trci-like Nightpade, 
of the Bahama IJlands, with an indented Leaf. 

Tithy- 
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Tithymalus arboreus Africanus. Inft. R. H. 
African tree-fpurge. 

Urtica racemifera maxima Sinarum, foliis 
fubtus argenteis, lanugine villoiis. Pluk. 
Amalth. the greatcji branching China Nettle , 
whofe Leaves are covered with a ftlvcry Down 
on their Backfde. 

Citharexylum arbor laurifolia Americana, 
foliorum yenis late candicantibus, ex cujus 


ligno citharae & pandurae hunt. Pluk. Phyt. 
The Fiddle-wood of Barbados. 

Several of the Plants which are enumerated 
in the above Catalogue, may be preferved in 
a good Green-houfe, without any artificial 
Heat; but then they will not flower fo well, 
nor become fo vigorous, as when they have 
this moderate Share of Warmth afligned them, 
on the Thermometer; and a fmall Expence 
of Fuel will be fufficient to keep a pretty 
large Stove to the Heat. 


A CATALOGUE of fuch Exotic Plants as 

require to be kept in the Heat ajjigned for the fecond Clafs on Mr. Fowler’* 


Thermometers. 

A Cacia arborea major fpinofa, pinnis 
quatuor majoribus l'ubrotundis, filiquis 
varie intortis. Sloan. Cat. Greater prickly 
Acacia , with four bread roundijh Wings to each 
Leaf and the Pods varioujly tw'tfed. 

Acacia Americana, humilis & fpinofa, pin¬ 
nis foliorum acuminatis, floribus herbaceis, 
filiquis varie intortis. Dwarf prickly Acacia , 
with Jharp-pointed Leaves , grccnijh Flowers, and 
Pods varioujly twijlcd. 

Acacia fpinofa humilis, filiquis teretibus & 
refinofis. Houft. Dwarf prickly Acacia, with 
taper refmous Pods. 

Acacia non fpinofa, floribus glotofis albis, 
foliorum pinnis tenuifli nis glabris, filiquis ad 
lingula grana tumidis. Houft. Smooth Acacia , 
with round white Flowers , very narrow fruooth 
Leaves , and Pods which f well in the Place 
where each Seed is lodged. 

Acacia Americana fpinofa, filiquis longis 
recurvis luteis. Houft. Prickly Acacia, with 
long yellow bending Pods. 

Acacia non fpinofa, flore albo, ftaminibus 
longis, foliorum pinnis latiufculis glabris & 
auritis. Houft. Smooth Acacia , with a white 
Flower y having long Chives and broad fmooth 
eared Wings to the Leaves. 

Acacia humilis non fpinofa, foliis fubtus 
incanis, florum ftaminibus longis rubentibus. 
Houft. Dwarf fmooth Acacia, with Leaves 
hoary on their Underfde, and long reddijb Chives 
to the Flower. 

Acacia Americana non fpinofa, flore pur- 
pureo, ftaminibus longilfimis, filiquis planis 
villoiis, pinnis foliorum tenuilfimis. Houft. 
Smooth American Acacia, with a purple Flowery 
having very long Chives, Jiat hairy Podsy and 
very narrow Leaves. 

Acacia fpinofa, foliorum pinnis tenuilfimis 
glabris, floribus globolis luteis, fpinis longif- 


fimis. Houft; Prickly Acaciay with narrow 
fmooth Leaves, ycl.ow round FtowerSy and very 
long 'thorns. 

Acacia non fpinofa tenuifolia villofa, flo¬ 
ribus globolis albis, filiquis brevibus hirfutis. 
Houft. Smooth Acacia , with narrow hairy 
Leavcsy round white Flowers, and f ort hairy 
Pods. 

Acacia non fpinofa, latiore folio villofo, 
floribus globofis albis, filiquis brevibus hirfu¬ 
tis. Houfti Smooth Acaciay with broad hairy 
Leaves , round white Flou’ers, and port hairy 
Pods. 

Acacia Americana, flore luteo globofo, 
fpinis exiguis, foliorumque pinnis tenuilfimis 
pubefeentibus. Houft. American Acacia, with 
a round yelhrw Flowery fmall Spinesy and very 
narrow woolly Wings to the Leaves. 

Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, floribus fpicatis 
luteis, filiquis longilfimis comprelfis flavis. 
Houft. Smooth narrow-leav d Acaciay with ■yel¬ 
low Flowers growing in Spikes, and very long fat 
yelltrwijh Pods. 

Acacia fpinofa tenuifolia, fpinis fingulis 
cornu bovinum per longitudinem filfum refo- 
rentibus. Houft. Prickly narrow-leav d Acacia, 
with ftngle thorns refembling the Horn of an Ox. 
fplit thro' the Middle. 

Acacia Americana,faginis foliis,tetraphylla, 
flofeulis ftaminofis, in lpicam difpofitis. Pluk. 
Amalth. Broad fourdcav d Acacia , with fami- 
neons Flowers difpofed in a Spike. 

Acacia humilis latifolia, non fpinofa, fta¬ 
minibus florum longilfimis rubentibus. Houft. 
Broad-leav’d Acac a, without thorns and Flowers, 
having very long red Chives. 

Acacia Americana non fpinola latifolia, 
filiquis marginatis & ad lingula grana tumidis. 
Houft. Broad-leavd American Acacia without 

thorns,. 
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Thortis, and Pods which are bordered and fwell Arundo arborea Indica, amplo pcdicularo 
where each Seed is lodged. folio, Bambu altera fpecies. Rail Hilt. Tu 

Acacia fpinola tenuifblia, filiquis latis, fpinis fulfe Bambu Cane. 
minimis recurvis folitariis. Hoult. Narrcw- 
leavd prickly Acacia, with broad Pods, and 

Jmall crooked Thorns growing jingly. Baniftera fcandens, foliis iaurinis. Kouft. 

Acacia non lpinofa tetraphylla latifolia, Climbing Maple , vulgd. 
ftaminibus florum longiflimis rubentibus.ibmf Baniltera Americana fcandens, folio fubre- 
fottr-leav d Acacia without Thorns, and long red tundo, flore exaureo coccineo. Hoult. Cimd- 
Chivcs to the Flower. i!, g Maple , with a roundijh Leaf and a golden 

Acacia non fpinofa tenuifolia, filiquis varie fear let Flower. 
intortis. Narrow-leavd Acacia without Thorns, Baniltera Americana fcandens, foliis citri, 
and variotijly twified Pods. flore coeruleo fpicato. Hoult. Climbing M. ple, 

Acacia Americana tetraphylla & fpinola, with a Citron-leaf and a Hue Flower growing in 
floribus globofis, ftaminibus florum longis ru- Spikes ._ 

bentibus. Hoult. Four-lcav d Acacia without Baniftera Americana fcandens, foliis fubro- 
Thorns t and roundFlcwers y having long redCkives. tundis, fubtus pubelcenticus. Houft. Uird- 
Aloe Americana fobolifera. H. L. The i f, g Maple, with roundijh Leaves woolly under- 
childing Aloe , vulgo. ticath. _ 

Aloe Americana, exVeraCruce, foliis an- _ Baniftera Americana fcandens, pfeuodoaca- 
guftioribus, minus glaucis. Hort. Beaum. ciae folio, flore purpurafeente. Hoult. Climb - 
Narmv-leav’d Aloe of Vera Cruce. i;! g American Maple, with a jalfc Acacia-leaf 

Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiflimo and a pmphjh Flower. 
foetido, piet di£ta indigenis. Hort. Beaum. Barba Jovis Americana fcandens, floribus 
American Aloe, with f/ff'green Leaves, com - cocruleis, ad alas foliorum ccnglcbatis. Chnl- 
inonly called Piet in America. ing American Jupit.rs-bcard,with blueilowers 

Aloe Americana, folio viridi rigidiflimo, growing in differsfrom the thing cf tee Leaf. 
margine Ipinofo filk-grals di£ta. American Barnardia folio fubrorur.do, nias. Hu all. 
Aloe , with a Jliff green Leaf , having Spines on Round-leav’d male Barnardia. 
the Sides, commonly called Silk-grafs. Barnardia folio fubrotundo, fix min a. Houft. 

AloeGuineenfis, radiee geniculara, foliis e Round-lcavd female Barnardia. 
viridi & atro undulatim variegatis. Horr. Baflella. Hort. Mai. Climbing Kigktjbadc 
Amft. The Guinea Aloe , vulgo. of Malabar. 

Aloe Zevlanica pumila, loliis variegatis. Baflella flore albo, foliis & caulibus viri- 
Par. Bat. prod. The dwarf Ceylon Alee. dibus. Climbing Malabar Nightfhadc, with a 
Apocynum fibrola radiee, pctalis coccincis, white Flower, and green Leaves and Stalks. 
corniculis croceis. Hort. Amft. Dogsbane with Baflella Sinica, foliis & caulibus viridibus, 
a fibrous Root and fcarlet Flowers, having fafjron- minus fucculentis, frubtu minore. Jeffieu. 
coloured Middles, commonly called Ipecacuana. China climbing Nigbtjhade, with green Leaves 
Apocynum Americanum fcandens, foliis af ‘d Stalks, which are lefs feculent, and a[mailer 
citri, filiquis maculatis. Plum. Climbing Fruit. 

American Dogsbane, with Citron-leaves, and Bauhinia non aculeata, folio ampliori & 
fpotted Pods. bicorni. Plum. Nov. Gen. Mountain Ebony, 

Ariftolochia Americana fcandens, foliis ‘ vulgo. 
cordatis, fructu tereti. Climbing American Bauhinia non aculeata, folio nervofobicorni, 
Birthwort, with hcart-Jhap’d Leaves, and a taper floribus albicantibus. Houft. Smooth Bauhinia, 
Fruit. _ with a nervofe Leaf, and whitijh tlowers. 

Ariftolochia Americana fcandens, foliis Bauhinia non aculeata, folio lubiotundo 
Iaurinis anguftis, f'ru£tu maximo. Climbing majore rigido & bicorni, flore purpurafeente. 
American Birthwort, with narrow Bay-leaves, Houft. Smooth Bauhinia, with a large Jliff" 
and the largejl Fruit. Leaf, and purplip Flower. 

Ariftolochia Americana ere£ta, flore atro- Bauhinia fcandens & frutefeens, folio fuh- 
purpureo, foliis anguftis, radiee repente. rotundo & bicorni, flore albo. Shrubby 
Plum. Upright American Birthwort, with climbing Bauhinia, with a roundi/h Leaf, and 
long narrow Leaves, a dark purple Flower, and a white Flower. 

creeping Root _ Bermudiana palmae folio, radiee bulbosa. 

Arum maximum /Egyptiacum, quod vulgo D* Lign. Bermudiana with a Palm-leaf and 
colocafia. Sloan. Cat. Greatejl Egyptian Arum, & bullous Root. 

called Coloca/ia. Bignonia fcandens tetraphylla, fruftu max?. 

Arum minus, nymphaeae foliis, efculentum. nao echinato. Houft. Climbing Trumpet-flower, 
Sloan. Car. Smaller Arum, with water-lily with four Leaves, and the largcft prickly Fruit. 
Leaves , and an eatable Root, Bignoftia Americana arborelcens penta- 

Arum maximu ./Egvptiacum, quod vulgo phylla, flore rofeo, major, filiquis plan s, 
colocafia, cauliculis nigricantibus, Zeylanica. Plum. Cat. The white IVccd, or Tuhp-Jicwcr. 
H. L. Greatejl Egyptian Arum, with dark Bignonia fcandens tetraphylla, Acre race- 
purple Foctjlalks. _ mofo carneo. Houft. Four-lcav’d climbing 

Arundo iuccharifera. C. B. P. The fugarCane. Trumpet-Jkwer, with a branching jkjh-coknr d 
Arundo Indica arborea, Mambuvel Bambu Flower. 
difea. The Bambu Cane , vulgo. 

Bignonia 
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Bigflonia Americana, fcandens, foliis pin* 
natis hirfutis & marginibus linuatis, liliquis 
l<?ngiffimis 8c anguftiliimis. Climbing Ame¬ 
rican trumpet Flower, with hairy winged 
Leaves, which are indented, and long, narrow 
Pods. 

Bignonia Americana, fcandens, triphylla 
& pentaphylla, tobis amplioribus, mucrona- 
tis & ferratis, liliquis longis compreffis mar- 
ginatis. Climbing American trumpet Flower , 
with three, and Jive Leaves, which are large 
pointed, and Jawed, and long, fiat, bordered 
Pods. 

Bontia Laureolae facie. Hort. Elth. The 
Barbados Wild Olive. 

Brunsfellia flore albo, fru&u croceo molli. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Brunsfelfia with a white 
Flower, and a Joft, Saffron-coloured Fruit. 


Caapcba folio orbicular! & umbilicato 
laevi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba, with a 
round, Joft, umbilicated Leaf. 

Caapeba folio orbicular! & umbilicato to- 
mcntofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba, with 
a round, woolly , umbilicated Leaf. 

Caapeba folio orbiculari non umbilicato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Caapeba , with a round 
Leaf, not umbilicated. 

Caefalpina polyphylla, aculeis horrida. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Many-leav’d Cejalpina, 
with firong ‘Thorns. 

Cainito folio fubtus aureo, fruftu Mali- 
formi. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Star-Apple , 
rulgo. 

Cainito folio fubtus aureo, frudu Olivae- 
formi. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cainito, with 
Qlive-jhap’d Fruit. 

Calaba folio Citrii fplendente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Indian Afafiick Tree. 

Caffia fiftula, Alexandria. C. B. P. The 
purging Caffia, or Pudding-pipe Tree. 

Caffia hftula, Braliliana. C. B. P. The 
wild Cajfta of America. 

Caffia Americana, tetraphylla, latifolia. 
Houft. Four-leav’d American Caffia , with 
broad Leaves. 

Caftorea repens, fpinofa. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. Creeping, prickly Cafiorea. 

Caftorea racemofa, flore coeruleo, fru&u 
croceo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching Caf¬ 
torea, with a blue Flower, and Saffron-colour’d 
Fruit. 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice aculeato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Silk-cotton Tree , with a 
prickly Trunk. 

Ceiba Viticis foliis, caudice glabro. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Silk-Cotton Tree, with a 
fmootb Trunk. €* 

Centaurium minus, maritimum, amplo 
flore coeruleo. Plum. Cat* American lejfer 
Centaury, with a large blue Flower. 

Chamaerhododeadron Indicum, flore am¬ 
plo coccinco. Inft. R. H. Indian Rofebay , 
with a large , fcarlet Flower. 

Ccreus erc&us, altiffimus, Syrinamenfis, 
fpinis albis. Boerh. Ind. alt. The tallefi 
Tonh-Thfile of Surinam, with white Spines, 


Ccreus erc&us, quadranguluS, coftis ala¬ 
rum inftar afiurgentibus. Boerh Ind. alt. 
The fquare Torcb-Thifile. 

Cereus maximus, fru&H fpinofo, rubro. 
Dad us Par. Bat The greatefi Torch-Thifile, 
with a prickly red Fruit 

Cereus eredus, frudu rubro, non fpinofo. 
Par. Bat. Upright Torch-Thifile t with a 
fmootb, red Fruit. 

Cereus credus, gracilis, fpinoliffimus, fpi¬ 
nis flavis, polygonus, lanugine alba pallef- 
cente. Boerh. Ind. alt. The fmaller Upright 
Torch-Thifile with many Angles, yellowijb 
Spines, and pale white down on the Top. 

Cereus eredus, gracilior, fpinoliffimus, 
fpinis albis polygonus. Boerh. Ind. alt. 
Smaller upright Torch-Thifile with many An¬ 
gles, befit with white Spines. 

Cereus criftatus, c red us, foliis triangula- 
ribus, profunde canaliculatis. Pluk. Phyt. 
The triangular climbing Torch-Thifile. 

Ccreus fcandens, minor, trigonus, articu- 
latus, frudu fuaviffimo. Par. Bat. The tri¬ 
angular creeping Torcb-Thifile, commonly called 
Prickly Pear. 

Cereus fcandens, minor, polygonus, arti- 
culatis. Par. Bat. The joyntea fmall climb¬ 
ing Torcb-Thifile, with many fides. 

Cereus minimus, articulatus, polygonus, 
fpinofus. Boerh. Ind. alt. The leafi prickly 
climbing Torch-Thifile, with many Angles. 

Cereus fcolopendriae folio brachiato. Hort. 
Elth. The Torch-Thifile with a fcolopendria 
Leaf, commonly called an Opuntia. 

Conyza fruticefa, Ciftiodore, floribus pal- 
lide purpurcis, fummitatibus ramulorum in- 
fidcntibus, capitulis & fcmine minoribus. 
Sloan. Cat. Shrubby American Fleabane , 
fuelling like the Rock Rofe, with pale purple 
Flowers, growing on the Top of the Branches, 
and Jmaller Heads and Seeds. 

Conyza fruticofa, Cifti odore, floribus 
pallide purpureis, fummitatibus ramulorum 
inlidentibus, capitulis & fcmine majoribus. 
Sloan Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, fuelling like the Rock Rofe, with pale 
purple Flowers growing at the ends of the Shoots , 
and larger Heads and Seeds. 

Conyza arborefcens, tomentofa, foliis ob- 
longis, floribus in fummitatibus ramulorum 
racemolis fpariis albicantibus. Houft. Woolly 
Tree Fleabane, with oblong Leaves, and white 
Flowers, growing on thin Branches. 

Conyza frutefcens, flore luteo, umbellato. 
Houft. Shrubby American Flea-bane with a 
yellow, umbellated Flower. 

Conyza arborefcens, foliis oblongis, flori¬ 
bus iingulis, tribus flofculis conftantibus. 
Houft. Tree American Fleabane , with oblong 
Leaves, and each Flower having three Florets. 

Conyza fcandens, Lauri foliis afperiis, 
capitulis fpicatis rotundis, floribus albis. 
Houft. Climbing Fleabane, with rough Bay 
Leaves, round fptked Heads, and white Flmers. 

Conyza fruticofa, flore pallide purpurco, 
capitulis & lateribus ramulorum fpicatim cx- 
euntifetts. Sloan. Cat. Shrubby Fleabane , 
with a pale purple Flower gtvwing in a Spike 
from the fide of the Branches. 

1) d d d d Copaiba 
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Copaiba folio fubrotundo, flore rubro. 
The Balfam of Capcvi. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Amcricanum, 
fpinofum, flore ruberrimo. Inft. R. H. 
Prickly three-leaved American Coral-T'te, with 
a •t>ery red Flower. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Amcricanum, 
minus, fpinis&feminibusnigricantibus. Inll. 
R. H. Smaller tbree-leav’d American Coral- 
Tree, with blacker Seeds and Spines. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 
non fpinofum. Inft. R. H. Three-leav’d 
American Coral-Tree , without J“pines. 

Corallodendron Americanum, minus, fb- 
liis acutioribus. Houft. Small American 
Coral-Tree, with pointed Leaves. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 
non fpinofum, foliis acutioribus flore ruben- 
tc. Three leav'd American Coral-Tree without 
Thorns , having Jharp-pointed Leaves y and a 
reddijh Flower. 

Corallodendron triphyllum, Americanum, 
caudice & nervis foliorum fpinis armantibus. 
Tbree-leav’d American Coral-Tree, whofe Stems 
and Ribs of the Leaves are armed with fpines. 

Comus racemofa, trifolia & quinquefolia, 
foliis foraminulatis. Plum. Cat. Branching 
American Dogwood, with three , and five 
Leaves. 

Comutia flore pyramidato caerulco, foliis 
incanis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Cornutia with 
hoary Leaves, and a blue pyramidal Flower. 

Corunilla fcandens pentaphylla. Plum. 
Manuf. Five-leav’d climbing American joint- 
ed-ptdded Colutea. 

Cytifus Americanus, fpinofus, floribus lu¬ 
te is ad alas nafeentibus. Plum. Car. Prickly 
American Bafe Tree trefoil, with yellow Flow¬ 
ers growing from the Wings of the Leaves. 

Cytifus Americanus, frutefeens, fericeus. 
Plum. Bat, Shrubby American Bafe Tree 
trefoil, with Jflky Leaves. 

Cytifus Americanus, arborefeens, fru&u 
eddi albo. Plum. Cat. The Pigeon-Pea, 
vulgo 

Dalechampia fcandens, Lupuli foliis, fruc- 
tu hifpido tricoco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Climbing Dalechampia with Hop Leaves , and 
a prickly three faded Fruit. 

Diofcorea fcandens, foliis Tamni, fru&u 
racemofo. Plum Nov. Gen. Climbing Diof¬ 
corea, with black Briony Leaves, and branch* 
ing Fruit. 

Diofcorea fcandens, folio haftato, fru&u 
racemofo. Houft. Climbing Diofcorea with 
a fpear-Jhap’d Leaf, and branching Fruit. 

Diofcorea fcandens, folio fubrotundo acu- 
minato, frudlu racemofo. Houft. Climb¬ 
ing Diofcorea with a roundijb pointed Leaf, 
and branching Fruit. 

Dorftenia dentariae radice, Sphondilii fo¬ 
lio, placenta ovali. Houft. Contrayerva 
with a Toothwort Root, a Cow-Parfnip Leaf, 
and an Oval Placenta 

Dorftenia dentarise radice, folio minus la- 
ciniato, placenta quadrangulari & undulato. 
Houft. Contrayerva with a Toothwort Root, 


a left jaggd Leaf, and a fqstare waved Pla¬ 
centa. 

Douglaffia frutefeens & fpinofa, liguftri 
folio, flore albo. Houft Shrubby and prick¬ 
ly Douglaffia with a Privet-loaf, and a white 
Flower. 

Dracunculus Indicus, trifido folio. Inll, 
R. H. Indian Dragon, with a trifid-leaf 

Dracuactftus Indices, folio quinquefido. 
Inft. R. H. Indian Dragon-wort with a quin • 
quefid leaf. 

Dracunculus Americanus, Colocafias foliis 
laciniatis. Inft. R. H. American Dragon 
with a jagged Colocafia-ltaf 

Dracunculus Americanus, fcandens, tri- 
phyllus Sc auritus. Inft. R. H. Climbing 
American Dragon with three-eared Leaves. 

Eupatorium Americanum, fcandens, foli¬ 
is fubrotundis, Iucidis, floribus fpicatis a Ibis. 
Houft. Climbing American Hemp-Agrimony, 
with roundijb fbining Leaves, and white, fpik- 
ed Flowers. 

Eupatorium Amcricanum, arborefeens, 
Mori folio, floribus albicaotibus. Houft. 
Tree American Hemp-Agrimony , with a Mul¬ 
berry-leaf, and white Flowers . 

Eupatorium Amcricanum, frutefeens, Bal- 
faminae luteas foliis, nigris maculis notatis. 
Houft. Shrubby American Hemp-Agrimony, 
with a yellow Balfamne-leaf, fpetted with 
black. 

Eupatorium Peruviannm, folio fubrotun¬ 
do trmervi utwnque acutd flore coeruleo. 
Vaill. Mem. Peruvian Hemp-Agrimony with 
a roundijb-pointed-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

Euphorbium Cerei effigie. Hort. Amft. 
Euphorbium with the Appearattce of the Torcb- 

iiuphorbium Cerei effigie, eaulibus graci- 
lioribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Euphorbium hav¬ 
ing the Appearance of the Torcb-tbifile, and 
a Jlender JialL 

Euphorbium verum Antiquorura, Scadi- 
da Calli. Hort. MaL Hort. Amft. The 
true Euphorbium of the Antients. 

Euphorbium trigonum & tetragonum, 
fpinofum, ramis compreflis. Difnard. Eu¬ 
phorbium with three or four angles and fiat 
branches. 

Euphorbium angulofura, foliis Nerii lati- 
oribus. Boerh. Ind. alt. Angular Eupbor- 
bium with broad Oleander-leaves . 


Ficus Malabareniis, folio cufpidato, fra* 
dku rotundo, parvo, gemino. Pluk. Phyt. 
Malabar Fig, with a long-pointed-leaf, and 
fmall, round-fruit, growing double. 

Fuchlia triphylla, flore coccineo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Tbree-leav’d Fuchfia with a fear- 
let flower. 


Granadilla folio tricufpidi, flore parvo fla- 
vefccntc. Inft. R. H. Paffion-flower with a 
three-corner'd-leaf, and a fmall, yellowijh 
Flower. , 
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Granadilla fru&u Citriformi, foliis oblon- 
•gis. Inft. R. H. The Watet-himon, vulgo. 

Granadilla btifolia, fruftu Maliformi. 
Inft. R. H. The broad-leav’d Pafjion-flower 
with an Jpple-fkatfd Fruity commonly called 
GranadiUa 

Granadilla quae Coanencpills, feu Contra- 
yerva Honan Houft. Ptflflon-ficwtr cal¬ 
led Coutrayeroa by Hernandez. 

Granadilla folio haftato, holofcrico, peta- 
Hs Candicantibus, fimbriis cx purpureo & 
luteo variis. Martyn. Cent. I. Paffim- 
flower with a fllky fpear-feap'd Leafy and 
white Leaves to the Flowers t with purple and 
yellow Fringes. 

Granadilla folio oblongo fcrrato, flore pur- 
purco. Houft. Pajflonfltrwer with an oblong 
Jawed Leafy and a purple Flower. 

Granadilla folio glabro, tricufpidi & an- 
gufto, flore virefcente minimo. Inft. R H. 
Pa/flon-flower with a fmoothy narrowy three - 
corner'd Leafy and the leafl greenijb blower. 

Granadilla folio tricufpidi, flore cx pur¬ 
port nigricanrc. Inft. R. H. Pajjfonflower 
with a three-pointed Leafy and a blacky purple 
Flower. 

Granadilla folio tricufpidi, flore inagno 
flavcfccnte. Inft. R. H. Paffhnflower with 
a three-pointed Leafy and a large yellowijb 
Flower. 

Granadilla flore fuaverubente, folio bicor- 
ni. Inft. R. H. PaJJfonflower with a horned 
Leafy and a fifty red Flower. 

Granadilla Androfaemi folio, frudu juju- 
bino. Inft. R. H. Poff on-flower with a Jit- 
fan Leafy and a Fruit like the Jujube. 

Guajava alba, dulcb. H. L. The fioeet 
white Guava. 

Guajava rubra, aoida, frudu rotundiori. 
H. L. The roundy red Guava. 

Guidonia Aurantii foliis, aculeata. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Prickly Guidonia with Orange- 
Leaves. 

Guidonia Nucis juglandis foliis, major. 
Plum Nov Gen. Greater Guidonia with 
Walnut-tree Leaves. 

Guidonia Nucis juglandis fbliis, minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Small Guidonia with Wal¬ 
nut-tree Leaves. 


Hedyfarum arborefcens, foliis Mimofas, 
Plum. Cat. Tree French Honey-fuckle t with 
fenfative Plant Leaves. 

Hedyfarum triphyllum, frutefcens, foliis 
lubrotundis fcriceis, flore purpureo. Houft. 
Three-leav'd Shrubby French Honey-fucMe with 
round fllky Leaves , and a purple Flower. 

Helianthemum frutefcens, portulacae fo¬ 
lio. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Dwarf Cifltis with 
a Purflane Leaf. 

Heileborinc purpurea, tuberofa rad ice. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Purple Baflard Hellebore } 
with a tuberous Root. 

Heileborinc foliis Liliaccis, A fphodeli ra- 
dicc. Plum. Cat. Baflard Hellebore y with 
Leaves like the Lillyy and an flfphodel Root. 

Hernandia amplo hederae folio, umbilica- 
to. Plum. Nov. Gen. Jack in a Botty vulgo. 


Jafminoides Laureolae folio* flore candido, 
interdiu odorato. Hort. Elth. Baflard 
Jafmincy with a Spurge Laurel Leafy and a 
white Flowery fuellingfweet in the Day. 

Jafminoides folio Pifharainb, flore viref¬ 
cente, no&u odoratilfimo. Hort. Elth. 
Baflard Jafmine y with a greeutjb Flowery 
fuelling fweet in the Nighty called by the Spa¬ 
niards Dama di Nocht. * 

Jafminum, live Sambach Arabum, Alpi- 
ni. J. B. The Jingle Arabian Jafminey vulgo. 

Jafminum, five Sambach Arabum, flore 
duplici. The common Arabian Jafmine r with 
a half double Flower. 

Jafminum arborefcens, foliis laurinis, flo¬ 
re umbcllato. Houft. Tree Jafminey with 
Bay- Leaves y and an umbellated Flower. 

Jafminum Americanum, foliis conjugatis, 
floribus fpicatis albis. Houft. American 
Jafminey with Leaves growing oppofite, and 
white fpiked Flowers. 

Jafminum Malabaricum, foliis Mali Au¬ 
rantii, flore niveo odoratilfimo Com. Ma¬ 
labar Jafminey with Orange Leavety and a 
very fweet , fnowy Flower. 

Ifora Althcae foliis, frudu breviori & craf. 
fiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw Tret t 
with Jhorty thick Fruit. 

Ifora Altheas foliis, frudu longiori Sc an- 
guftiori. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Screw-Trety 
with longer and Jlenderer Fruit. 

Ifora Altheae folio ampliffimo, frudtu craf- 
fiffimo & villofo. Houft. The Screw-Tree , 
with a very large Marjh-Mallow Leafy and a 
very tbicky hairy Fruit. 

Jufticia frutefcens^ floribus fpicatis majo- 
ribus, uno verfu difpofitis. Houft. Shrub¬ 
by Jufliday with larger fpiked blowerSy placed 
on one Side of the Stalk. 

Lauras Americana, mas, foliis fubrotun- 
db, floribus in capitulum collegia. Houft. 
Male American Bay-Tree y with routidijb 
Leaves and Flowers collected in a Head. 

Lauras Americana, foemina, foliis fubro- 
tundis frudu albo umbellato Houft. Female 
American Bay-Tree t with roundtfis Leaves , 
and a white Flower growing in an Umbel. 

Leucanthemum Americanum, frutefcens, 
foliis latis conjugatis, & afperfb, flore albo, 
capitulb fquamolis. Houft. Shrubby Ame¬ 
rican Ou-Eyey with broody rough Leaves grow¬ 
ing oppofltey and a white Flower having a fcaly 
Head. 

Lilio-Afphodelus Americanus, fempervi- 
rens, maximus, polyanthos albus, Houft. 
Greatejt Ever-green American Lilly jtfphodoly 
with many white Flowers. 

Lilio-Afphodelus Americanus, flore um¬ 
bellato albo, cofta purpurea notato. Plum. 

Cat. American flfphodel Lillyy with a white 
umbellated flowery and the Stalk marked with 
Purple. 

Lilio-Afphodelus Americanus, foliis Scil- 
lae, flore umbellato maximopurpureo. Plum. 

Cat. American Afphodel Dlly t with Squil 
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Leaves y and a large purple flower growing in 
an umbel. 

Lilio-Afphodelus Americanus, bifoliis, 
flore fingulari purpureo. Plum. Cat. Two- 
leav'd American Afpbodel Lilly , with a ftngle 
purple Flower. 

Lilio-Narciffus Indicus, fatorato colore 
purpurafeens. Mor. Hi ft. Indian Lilly- 
Daffodil y with a deep purple Flower. 

Lilio-Narciffus jacoboeus, latifolius, In¬ 
dicts, rubro florc. Mor. Hift. Broad-leav'd 
Indian Lilly-Daffodily commonly called Nar- 
ciffus jacoboeus. 

Lilio-Narciffus Indicus, maximus, Sphae- 
ricus, floribus plurimis rubris Liliaceis. 
Mor. Hill. The greatejl Spherical Indian 
Lilly Daffodily with many red Lilly-Jhaped 
Flowers. 

Lilio-Narciffus Indicus, pumilus, poly- 
anthos. Mor. Hift. Dwarf Indian Lilly- 
Daffodily with many Flcwers. 

Lilio Narciffus Jndicus, pumilus, monan- 
thos albus. Mor. Hift. Dwarf Indian Lil¬ 
ly-Daffodily with a ftngle white Flower. 

Lilio-Narciffus Zeylanicus, latifolius, flo¬ 
re niveo externa lined purpurea ftriato. 
Herm. Broad-leav'd Lilly-Daffodil of Cey¬ 
lon, with a white Flowery fir ip’d with Purple 
on the outjide. 

Lippia arborefeens, foliis coniugatis, ob- 
longis, capitulis fquamofis oc rotundis. 
Houft. Tree-like Lippia y with oblong Leaves 
growing oppcfte y and round fcaly Heads . 

Lobelia frutefeens, portulacae folio. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby LobeliOy with a Purjlane 
Leaf. 

Malpighia anguftifolia, folio fubtus fpino- 
fo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Cow-itch Cherry , 
vulgo. 

Malpighia folio rotundo, fru&u majore. 
The large Barbados Cherry. 

Malpighia humilis Ilicis Cocci-glandiferae 
foliis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf Barbados 
Cherry, with Holm-Oak Leaves. 

Manihot Theveti, Juca & Caffavi. J. B. 
Inft. R. H. The Cajova. 

Manihot Americana, fpinofiflima, folio 
vitigineo. Plum. Cat. The mojl prickJy Caf- 
favay with a Chafe-Tree Leaf. 

Manihot arborefeens, minus fpinofa, flo¬ 
ribus albis umbellatis, foliis aconiti urenti- 
bus. Houft. Tree-like Caffavi, with lefs 
SpineSy white Flowers growing in an unbel y 
and flinging Wolfs-bane Leaves. 

Manihot frutefeens, non foinofa, foliis 

J labris & minus laciniatis. Houft. Smooth 
\rubby Caffdviy with fmooth Leaves t lefs jag- 
ged. 

Maranta Arundinacea, Cannacori folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Reed-like Indian Arrow- 
Root, with a Leaf of the Indian Cant. 

Maranta Cannacori folio, flore albo mini- 
mo. Houft. Indian Arrow-rooty vulgo. 

Melocatus Americanus, minor. Bocrh. 
Ind. alt. The fmall Melon-Tbifile. 

Methonica Mal^barorum. H L. The 
Superb Lilly. 


Montia arborefeens, Abutili folio ferrate), 
fru&u racemofo. Houft. Tree-like Montia, 
with a fawed yellow Mallow-leafy and branch¬ 
ing feed. 

Muntingia folio fcricco, molli, fru&u ma¬ 
jore. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntingia, with a 
fofty Jilky Leaf, and a larger Fruit. 

Muntingia folio Ulim afpero, fru&u mini- 
mo glomerato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Muntin¬ 
giay with a Dogwood-leafy and a fmall Fruit. 

Murucuia folio lunato. Inft. R. H. Mu- 
rucuia, with a horned Leaf. 

Mula fru&u Cucumerino breviori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Banana. 

Mufa fru&u Cucumerino longiorL Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Plantane Tret. 

Myrtus arborea, aromatica, foliis Lauri- 
nis. Sloan. Cat. The All-fpice Pimento, or 
Jamaica Pepper. 


Opuntia Curaffavica, minima. Hort. 
Bcaum. The leaf Indian Fig. 

Opuntia maxima, folio oblongo rotundo, 
majore, fpinulis obtufis raollibus Be innocen- 
tibus obnto, flore ftriis rubris variegato. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. The greateji fmooth Indian 
Fig, with red Jtriped Flowers. 

Opuntia major fpinofa, caulefcens, flore 
minore rubro claufo, fru&u parvo cocdneo. 
Houft. The great prickJy Indian Figy with a 
finally c lofty red Flowery and finally fcarlet 
Fruit. 

Opuntia caulefcens, foliis ampliffimis te- 
nuibus compreilis, fpinis longimmis confcr- 
tiffimis, gracilibus & albicantibus armatis. 
Houft. Stalky Indian Figy with largty nar¬ 
row , comprefs’d Branches, which are clofely 
armed with white Spinety commonly called Ro- 
binfon Crufo’r Fig. 

Orobus Americanus, latifolius, argente- 
us, flore purpureo. Houft. Broad fiher- 
leav’d American Bitter-Vctcby with a purple 
Flower. 

Orobus Americanus, ere&us, foliorum 
pinnis anguftis & fubtus incanis, filiquis gla- 
bris. Houft. Upright American Bitter-Vetcb 9 
with narrow Leavesy hoary on the under fide, 
and fmooth Pods. 

Orobus Americanus, procumbens & hir- 
futus, flore purpureo. Houft. Trailingy 
hairy , American Bitter-Vctcby with a purple 
Flower . 


Palma Bralilienfis, Prunifera, folio plicati- 
li, fcu flabclliformi, caudice fquamato. Raii 
Hift. The Palmetto Tree. 

Palma foliorum pediculis fpinofis, fru&u 
pruniformi luteo oleofo. Sloan. Cat. The 
Oil-Palmy or , Negro-Oily vulgo. 

Palma Prunifera, foliis Yuccas, fru&u in 
racemis congeftis Cerali formi duro cincreo, 
Pi(i magnitudine, cujus lachryma fanguis 
Draconis eft di&a. Com. Hort. Amft. The 
Dragon-Tree. 

Palma Japonica, fpinofis pedicnlis, Poly- 
podii folio. Par. Bat. Palm-Tiree of Japan, 
with prickly poot-fialksy and a Polypody Leaf. 

Palma 
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Palma thidylifera, latifolia. Plum. Nov. 
Ocn. Tibe broad-ieav’d Date-bearing Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma Da&ylifera, aculcata, minima; 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The leaf , prickly , Date¬ 
bearing Palm. . 

Palma Coccifera cofUrum lateribus aculea- 
tis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Nut-bearingP dlm- 
Treei with prickly Stalks. 

Pahna Prunifera, Japonenfis. H. L. 
Plumb-bearing Palm-Tree of Japan. 

Palma montana, Malabarica, folio magno 
complicato, acuto, flore albo racemofo, 
frudu rotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Moun¬ 
tain-Palm-Tree of Malabar) -with a large fold¬ 
ed Leaf and white, round Fruity growing in 
Clufiers. 

' Palma altiffima, non ijpinofa, frudu Pru- 
niformi minore, racemoio fparfo, Sloan. 
Cat. The Cabbage-Tree, vulgo. 

Palma tota fpinofa, major, frudu Pruni- 
formi. Sloan. Cat* The great Macaw-Tree, 
vulgo. 

Palma altiffima, non fpinofa, frudu ob- 
longo. Houft. The Mountain-Cabbage-Tree, 
vulgo. 

Palma Dadifera & Vinifera. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Ddte } and Wine-bearing Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma Malabarica, flofeulis ftellatis, frudu 
longo fquamato. Plum. Nov. Gen. Palm- 
Tree of Malabar, with fmall fiarry Flower s, 
and a long , fcaly Fruit. 

Palma JDadylifcra, frudu acerrimo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Date-bearing Palm-Tree, 
with very fbarp Fruit. 

Palma minor. C. B. P. The fmall Palm- 
Tree. 

Palma Indica, Coccifera, angulofa. C. B. 
P. The Cocoa Nut-Tree. 

Palma Americana, acaulos, frudu clava- 
to polypyreno. Houft. American Palm, 
without a Stalky and many Fruity growing in 
Form of a Club. 

Pancratium Americanum, floribus albis, 
odore Balfami Gileadenii. American Sea- 
Daffodil, with white Flowers faulting like Balm 
of Gilead. 

Pancratium Americanum, foliis latiffimis, 
floribus niveis majoribus odore Balfami Pe¬ 
ruvians American Sea-Daffodil, with very 
broad Leaves y and larger white Flowers f fuel¬ 
ling like Balfam of Peru. 

Pancratium Zeylanicuin, flore albo odo- 
rato. Sea-Daffodil of Ceylon, with a fweety 
white Flower. 

Papaya frudu Melopeponis effigie. Plum. 
Cat. The Papaw Tree } with a Mekin-fbaped 
Fruit. 

Papaya mas. Boerh. Ind. alt. The Male 
Papaw-Tree* 

Papaya frudu maximo. Peponis effigie. 
Plum. Cat. The Papaw-Tree, with the larg- 
ejt Fruit, Jhap’d like a Pumpkin. 

Pereskia aculeata flore albo, frudu flavef- 
cente. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Barbados 
Goofeberry, vtilgo. 

Periploca Americana, latifolia, filiqu& du¬ 
ra oblonga tumida Sc glabra, laft. R. H. 


Broad-leavtd American Baflard Dogs-bdtte\ 
with a hardy fmoothy oblong Pod. 

Periploca Americana, frudu mollitci; 
echinato. Inft. R. H. American Baflard 
Dogs-bane, with a Jbfter prickly Fruit. 

Periploca Americana, fcandens, folio Con¬ 
volvuli, frudu alato. Plum. Climbing Bme- 
rican Dogs-bane, with a Bindweed-leaf and d 
winged FrUit. “ 

Pctiveria Solatil foliis, loculis fpinofis. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Guinea Hen-Weedy vulgo. 

Plumbago Americana; Betas folio amplio- 
ri. Plum. Cat. American Ledd-Wort, with 
a larger Beet Ledf. 

Randia frutefeens, fpinis bljugis, foliis 
fubrotiindis, floribus albis. Houft. Shrub¬ 
by Raiidiay with round Leaves, and white 
blowers. 

Ricinoldes Americana, Goflypii folio. 
Inft. R. H. The Phyfick Nut. 

. Ricinoides arbor, Americana, folio mul- 
tifido. Inft. R. H. The French Phy/ick- 
Nuty vulgo. 

Ricinoides Americana ftaphifagriae folio. 
Inft* R. H. The Wild Caffavi. 

Ricinoides frutefeens, Althaeae folio. 
Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phyflck-Nat, with a 
Mdrjb-mallow Leaf. 

Ricinoides frutefeens, Linariae foliis obtu- 
fis. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Phyfick-Nut, with 
blunt Toad-flax LeaVei. 

’ Ricinoides frutefeens, Lauri folio, calyce 
anipliflxmo viridi. Houft. Shrubby Pbyfick-- 
Nuty with a Bay-leaf and a large green Em- 
palement. 

Rondeletia arborefeens Tini facie. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Tree-like Rondeletia, with the 
Appearance of Laurus Tinus. 

Ruellia Americana, humilisy parvo ftoi*e 
caerulco, capfulis terctibus. Houft. Dwarf- 
American Ruellia, with a fmall blue Flowery 
and taper Pod. 

Ruellia Americana, humilis. Afphodeli 
radice. Plum. Nov. Gen. Dwarf-Ameri- 
can Ruellia, with an Afpbodel Root. 


Saururus alius huriulis, folio carnofo, fub- 
rotundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Low LizarTs- 
Taily with a roundijb flejby Leaf. 

Saururus racemofus, feu botryites major. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Great branching Lizard’s- 
tail. 

Saururus racemofus, fen botryites minor. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Leffer branching IjzatcFs- 
tail. 

Saururus cauda adunca. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Crooked lizard?s-tail. 

Saururus foliis Plantagineb, caudi brevio- 
ri. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard’s-tail, with 
Plantane-leavesy and a Jborter Tail. 

Saururus foliis amphs rotnndis & umbili- 
catis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard?s-tail, with 
large , round umbilicated Leaves. 

Saururus foliis amplis cordatis, non umbi- 
licatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lizard’s-tail, with 
largCy beart-fbap’d-leaves. 
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Saururus frutcfocns, Lauro-Ccrafi folio, 
frudu breviori & cralTiore. Houft. Shrubby 
Lizards-tail, with a Laurel-lea], and a Jbort, 
thick Fruit. . , , r 

Saururus arborefccns, latrfblia, villofa, 
frudu gracili. Houft. Broad-leav d, hairy- 
tree Lizard’s-tail, with a jlender Fruit. 

Saururus repcns, folio orbiculari, nummu¬ 
laris fade. Plum. Nov. Gen. Creeping Li¬ 
zard's-tail, with a round Leaf, having the Ap¬ 
pearance of Money-wort. 

Senna fpuria arborea, villofa, foliis latis 
mucronatis, filiquis articulatis. Houft. 
Hairy tree Bajlard Sena, with broad-pointed 
Leaves, and jointed Pods. . 

Senna fpuria Americana, arborea, filiquis 
compreflis anguftis, longiifimis pendulis. 
Houft. Tree- American Bajlard Sena, with 
long, narrow, flat hanging rods. 

Senna fpuria Americana, frutefeens, Mi- 
mofae foliis, florc parvo, filiquis hirfutis 
breviflimis, pediculis infidentibus. Houft. 
Shrubby American Bajlard Sena, with Leaves 
like the fenfative Plant, a fmall Blower, and 
Jbort, hairy Pods. 

Senna fpuria Americana, frutefeens, & 
procumbens, flore maximo, filiquis glabriS. 
Houft. Shrubby, and trailing American 
Bajlard Sena, with a large Flower, andfmooth 

Pods. # . 

Senna fpuria frutefeens, foliorum pinms 
latioribus, caulibus pilofis, filiquis longiffi- 
mis pediculis infidentibus. Houft. Shrubby 
Bajlard-Sena, with broader Leaves, hairy 
Jlalks, and long Pods. 

Scrjania fcandens, jpolyphylla & racemo- 
fa. Plum. tsov. Gen. Climbing, and branch¬ 
ing Serjania, with many Leaves. 

Serjania fcandens enneaphylla & racemofa. 
Plum. Nov. Gen Climbing, and branching 
Serjania, with nine Leaves. 

Serjania fcandens triphylla & racemofa. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing, Three-leav’d, 
branching Serjania. 

Sherardia frutefeens, nodiflora. Houft. 
Shrubby, naked-flower d Sherardia. 

Sifyrinchium Africanum, flore albo, radi- 
ce venenata. African Sifyrinchium, with a 
white Flower, and a poifonous Root. 

Spartium Americanum, Portulacae foliis 
aculeatum. Ebeni Matcric. Plum. Ame¬ 
rican Bajlard Ebony. 

Spartium Americanum, fcandens, Citrii 
foliis, floribus albis, confcrtim nafcentibuS. 
Plum. Cat. Climbing American Broom, with 
Citron Leaves , and white Flowers growing in 
Cluflers. 


N E A 

Suriana- foliis Portulaeas anguftis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Suriana, with narrow, Purjlane- 

leaves. .. 

Tithymalus Indicus, frutefeens. Ran 
Hift. Shrubby, Indian Spurge. 

Tithymalus Indicus, vimineus, penitus 
aphyllos. Boerh. Ind. alt. Twifling Indian. 
Spurge, without Leaves. . 

Tithymalus Curallavtcus, Salicis & Atri— 
plicis foliis glabris, caulibus viridantibus. 
Par. Bat. Prod. Spurge from Curajfo, with 
lower Leaves, like Sallow, and upper Leaves, 
like Orach, and a green Stalk. 

Tragia alia fcandens, Urticae folio. Plain. 
Nov. Gen. Climbing Tragia, with a Nettle - 
leaf 

i'ragia fcandens, longo Betonic* folio. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Tragia, with a 
long Betony-leaf 

Triumtctta frudu cchinato, racemofo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Triumfetta, with a rough, 
branching Fruit. 

Triumfetta frudu cchinato, racefnofo, 
minor. Millar. Triumfetta, with a fmaller, 
rough, branching Fruit. 

Tumera frutefeens, Ulmi-folia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Shrubby Tumera, with an Elm - 
leaf. 

Turncra frutefeens, folio longiore & mu- 
cronato. Shrubby Tutnero, with a longer, 
pointed Leaf. 

Viburnum Americanum, latifolidm, flori¬ 
bus albis, ramulis Tomentofis. Broad-leav’d 
American Way-faring-tree, with white Flowers 
and woolly Branches. 

Arbor baccifcra, Laurifofla, aromatic*, 
frudu viridi calyculato, racemofo. Sldan. 
The jVinters-Bark , or, Wild Cinantdh. 

Arbor LauriFolia, venenata, folio levtter 
ferrato, oblbtigo, obtufo, copibfuih lac prfe- 
bens. Sloan. Cat. The Poifen-tree, vulgo. 

Cedrus Barbadenfium, alatis Ftaxini fo¬ 
liis, Pltfk. Phy t. The Barbados Cedar, 
vulgo. ' 

Baobab Alp. Egypt. The Ethiopian 
Soure Gourd. 

FrutexLauri folio, pendulo, frudu trico- 
ceo, femine ntgro fpldndcnte. Catesb. Hift. 
Nat. The Red-wood. 

Katsjula Kalcngu. Hort. Mai. 
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ADDENDA, 




A CATALOGUE of the Most Tender. Exotick 

Pi ants, 'which require to be kept in the ^Degree of Heat in Winter, 
marked on Mr. FowlerV Botanical Thermometer , for the Third Clafs of 


Plants. 


■ A Cajou. Thevet. Franc. Antar&. Tibe 
JljL Capew-Tree. 

Ahouai Nerii folio florc luteo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Ahouai, with an Oleander-leaf, 
and a fellow Flower. 

Ananas. Plum. 'The Ananas or Pine-Apple, 
all the kinds. 


Barlcria Solani folio, flore coccineo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Barleria, with a Ntgbt-pade- 
leaf and a fcarlet Flower. 

Barleria aculeata, lolani folio anguftiore, 
flore coeruleo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly 
Barleria , with a narrow Nigbt-Jhade-leaf and 
a blue Flower. 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emargi- 
nato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Indian Savin- 
tree, vulgo. 

Bauhinia aculeata, folio rotundo emagi- 
nato, florc magno albo. Houft. Prickly 
Bauhinia, with a round indented Leaf and a 
large white Flower. 

Bauhinia, florc luteo, fpicato, folio fub- 
rotundo bicorni. Houft. Bauhinia, with a 
Yellow fpiked Flower and a round divided Leaf. 

Bellonia frutefeens, folio Melifi®, afpero. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Bellonia, with a 
rough Baum Leaf. 

Bignonia Americana, arbor, flore luteo, 
folio fraxini. Plum. Cat. American Tree 
Bignonia , with a Yellow Flower and an Afb- 
tree-leaf. 

Bihai amplilfimis foliis, florum vafeulis 
coccincis. Hum. Nov. Gen. Bihai, with 
very large Leaves and a fcarlet covering to the 
Flower. 

Bihai amplilflmis foliis, florum vafculis 
fubnigris. 1?lum. Nov. Gen. Bihai , with 
very large Leaves and a Black covering to the 
Flower. 

Bocconia raccmofa, fphondilii folio to- 
mentofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching Boc¬ 
conia, with a woolly Cow-Parfnip Leaf. 

Bonduc vulgarc, majus, polyphyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Yellow Nikar-Tree, 
vulgo. 

Bonduc vulgare, minus polyphyllum. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. The Ap-comrd Nikar- 
Tree, vulgo. 


Breynia Amygdali foliis latioribus. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia, with broad Al¬ 
mond-tree Leaves 

Breynia Eloeagni foliis. Plum. - Nov Gen. 
Breynia, with leaves like thofe of Wild Olive. 


Cacao. Cluf. Exot. Tbe Chocolate Nut-tree. 

Coa icandens, fru&u trigemino fubro- 
tundo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Climbing Coa, 
with a roundifb Fruit opening in three Parts. 

Courbaril bifolia, flore pyramidato Plum. 

. Nov. Gen. The Locujl-tree of Jamaica. 

Cuiete foliis oblongis, anguftis, magno 
fru&u ovato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Ca- 
labafh tree, with long narrow-leaves and a large 
ovalfruit. 

Cuiete latifolia, fru&u putamine fragili. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Broad-leav'd Calabajh-tree, 
with a tender pell. 

Cuiete minima, fru&u duxo. Plum. Nov. 
Gen The leajl Calabajh-tree , with a hard Fruit. 

Cuiete anguftifolia, fru&u minori, glo- 
bofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow-leav’aCa- 
labap tree, with the leajl round Fruit. 

Cuiete anguftifolia, fru&u minori ovato. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Narrow leav'd Calabajb-- 
tree, with tbe leap oval Fruit. 


Gefnera arborefeens, amplo flore flmbriato 
& maculofq. Plum. Nov. Gen. Tree-like 
Gefnera, with a, .large furbelow*d and /potted 
Flower. 

Gefnera amplo Digitalis folio tomentofo. 
Plum. Nov. Gen. Gefnera , with a large 
Woolly Fox-glove-leaf 

Guaiabaria alia racemofa, jfoliis oblongis. 
Plum. _ Sea-ftde Grflfe r with an oblong Leaf. 

Guaiabara alia .raccmofa, foliis latiifimis. 
‘Houft. Sea ftde Grape, with very broad 
Leaves. 

Guaiabara foliis minoribus & longioribus, 
fru&u raccmofo minimo atro-purpureo. 
Houft. Sea-ftde Grape, with fmaller and longer 
Leaves , and the leajl purple Fruit. 

Guaiacum flore cceruleo, fru&u fubrotun- 
do. Plum, Nov. Gen. Lignum-vita, with 
a roundijb, blue Fruit. 

Guajacum 
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©bajYcum flow coerulco flmbriato, fru&u 
tetragono. Plum. Nov. Gen. Lignum sita, 
with a blue fringed Flower , and a fquare Fruit. 

Guanabanus folio ampliffimo, florc rofeo, 
fruitu purpureo fquamato. Cheritnonias, 
with a large Leaf a rofe-colour'd Flower, aud 
a Scaley purple Fruit. 

Guanabanus fru&u e viridi lutefeente, mol- 
liter aculeato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Sour* 
Sop , vulgo. 

Guanabanus fru&u aureo & mollitcr acu- 
'leato. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Cufiard-Ap- 
pie, vulgo. 

Guanabanus fru&u fubcoeruleo. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Sweet Sop. 

Guanabanus Perfcae folio, florc intus albo, 
exterius virefeente, fru&u nigricante fqua- 
mato vulgo chcrimolia. Fueiil. Obf. The 
Cherimolias , or Cherimonias, vulgo. 

Guazuma arbor Ulmi-folia, fru&u ex pur- 
pura-nigro. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Baf- 
tard Cedar-tree, vulgo. 

Hura Americana, Abutili Indici folio. 
Hort. Amlt. The Sand-box-tree , vulgo. 

jafminum Arabicum, Caftanese folio, florc 
albo odoratilfimo, cujus fru&u Coffy in 
officinis dicuntur nobis. Com. Cat. The 
Coffee-tree. 

Icaco fru&u ex albo rubefeente. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Maiden Plum-tree , vulgo. 

Icaco fru&u nigro. Plum. Nov. Gcri. 
The Jamaica Plum-tree , vulgo. 

Icaco fru&u purptirco. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
Th: Purple Plum-tree. 

Icaco fru&u luteo* Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Hog Plum-tree , vulgo. 

Inga florc albo flmbriato, fru&u dulci. 
Plum. Nov. Gen Inga, with a white fring¬ 
ed Blower , and a fweet Fruit. 

Karatas foliis altilfimis & aculeatis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Penguin, vulgo. 

Mamei magno fru&u Perflcaefapore. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Mammee-Tree, with a large 
Fruit. 

Man^anilla Pyri facie. Plum. Nov. Gen. 
The Mach'tneeUfree. 

Mancanilla Aquifblii foliis. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Machineel-Tree, with Holly-leases. 

Mancanilla lauri foliis oblongis. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. The Manebineel Tree, with oblong 
Bay-leases. 

Mcloca&us Americanus, major, fpinis al- 
bis longiffimis recurvis. The great Melon- 
tbiflle , with long, crooked , white Jpines. 

Meloca&us Americanus, major, ftriis in 
fpiram intortis, fpinis brevibus aduncis. 
The great Melon-thifile, with fpiral Ribs, and 
Jbort crooked Spines. 

Meloca&us Americanus, major, fpinis 
tenuibus flavefeentibus. Great Melon-Thijlle, 
with narrow, yellowifjb Spines. 


Meloca&us Mexicanus, fpinis crebefriirii^ 
corallinis latis & recurvis. Houft. Great 
Melon-thijile from Mexico, with broad, crook¬ 
ed Spines. 

K'j imofa live frutex fenflbilis. Inft. R. H. 
The fenfatise Plant. 

Mimofa Humilis &C frutefeens, & fpinofa, 
iiliquis conglobatis. Plum. Cat. The Hum* 
hie plant. 

Minofa folio lato fennas fpinofo. Boerh. 
Ind. alt; The b+oad-leav’d, fenfative Plant. 

Mimofa frutefeens & fpinoia, tenui Aca¬ 
cias folio, flofculis plunmis vilofis in ca- 
pitulum congeftis. Houft. Shrubby, and 
Prickly fenfatise Plant , with a Narrow Acacia- 
Leaf and many fmall Flowers colleSed in a 
hairy Head. 

Mimofa herbacea, procumbens& fpinofa, 
caule angulofo, iiliquis quadrivalvibus. 
Houft Cat. Trailing , Prickly, herbaceous, 
fenfative Plant, with an angular Stalk and 
Square Pods. 

Mimofa latifblia, flliqms latis articolatis. 
Houft. Broad-leas'd fenfatise Plant, with 
broad, jointed Pods. 

Mimofa frutefeens fpinofa Sc hirfuta, tenui 
Acacias foliis, Iiliquis articulatis. Shrubby , 
Prickly and hairy , fenfative Plant , with nar¬ 
row Acacia Leases and jointed Pods. 

Mi tell a Americana, maxima, tin&oria. 
Inft. R. H. Arnetto, or Anotto. 

Monbin arbor, foliis Fraxini, fru&u luteo 
raccmofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Jamaica 
Hog-Plum-tree. 


Parkinfonia aculeata, foliis miButis uni 
coftas adnexis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Prickly 
Parkinfoniawith scry fmall Leases fixed to 
one Midrib. 

Pcrfea. Cluf Hilt. The Avocado or A- 
sogatto Pear, vulgo. 

Pifonia aculeata, mas. Houft. The Male 
Fingrigo , vulgo. 

Pifonia aculeata, ffu&u glutinolo Sc ra- 
cemofo. Plum. Nov. Gen. The Female Fin¬ 
grigo, with a branching , glutinous Fruit. 

rittonia arborefeens, chamsedryfolia, ma¬ 
jor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Greater-Tree Pit - 
tonia, with a Germander Leaf. 

Pittonia arborefeens Chamsedryfolia, mi¬ 
nor. Plum. Nov. Gen. Smaller Tree Pit¬ 
tonia, with a Germander Leaf 

Pittonia frntefeens, folio camofo, hirfuto 
& obtufo. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Pit¬ 
tonia, with a hairy , fiejhly, obtufe Leaf. 

Pittonia racemofa, Nicotianas foliis fasti- 
diflimis. Plum. Nov. Gen. Branching Pit¬ 
tonia, with the mofi fiinking Tobacco-leaves. 

Plumeria flore rofeo odoratiflimo. Inft. 
R. H. The Red Jafmine-tree, \ ulgo. 

Plumeria flore majore odorato & incar- 
nato. The Japan-7rw, vulgo. 

Plumeria flore niveo, foliis longis anguftis 
& acuminatis. Inft. R. Plumeria, with a 
fnow-white Flower, and long, narrow-pointed 
Leases. 

Plumeria foliis longiflimis, & minus fuo 
culentibus, flore pallido. Heuft. Plumeria, 

with 
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with titty lojjgy Ufi fu ecu lent Leaves y and a■ Telephones AmericanuYfi,- srfborefeenS,- 
pale Flower • fblif* Utforibus fobfotundis, firudtu maiorc 

Plumeria fblic latiore dbtufo, flore luteo ex longo pediculo pendulo. Houft. Ttte- 
minore Plimeria y with a broad obtufe Leaf, American Bafatd-Orpint y with broader y toun- 
and a fmaller fellow Flower. difb Leaves and a large Fruit hanging in a long 

Poiftciatia flore pulcherrimo. loft. R. H. footftalk. 

The BarbadH flower-fetne y with a beautiful Terobinthtra major* Betulfccortice# fro&u 
Jtrip’d Flower triangular!. Sloan.- Gat. The Greater Tat- 

Pt inciana flore luted. Houft. The fellow pentine ttee y commonly called Bltsb*tree y in 
Flower-Jence. Jamaica. 

Poinciana flore robentc. Houft. The re- Tithymaloides Lauro-Cerafi folio, non 

difb Flower-fence. fcrfato. Horu Elch. The Poijbn Bulb 

Poinciana fpinofa, vulgo Tara. Feuill obf. of Barbados 
Prickly Fhwer-fencc, commonly called Tara. Tithymaloides frutefeens, folio Anacam- 

Pfeudoacacia Americana, flore pyrami- pferotis. Plum. Cat. Shrubby Poifon-Bufb , 
dato coccineo. Plum. Cat. Gen American with an Orpine-leaf. 

Falfe Acacia^ with a pyramidalfcarlet Flower. 

Pfeudoacacia Americana, filiquis alatis. 

Plum. Cat. The J)ogwood Tree of Jamaica. Vanilla flore viridi & albo, fru&fl nigref- 
Pfcudoacacia Americana, latifblia, flo- cente. Plum. Nov Gen Vanilla* with a 


Mbus purpureis. Plum Cat. Broad-kav’d 
American falfe Acacia , with purple Flowers. 

Pfeudoacacia Americana, ingens, fru&u 
coccinco, nigra macula notato. Flum Cat. 
American Falje-Acacia y with a fcarlet Fruity 
fpotted with Black. 

Pfeudoacacia Americana, Fraxini folio, 
floribus violaceis. Plum Cat. American 
Falfe Acacia y with Afb tree-Leaves y and vi¬ 
olet Flowers. 

Rauvolfia tctraphylla, latifolia. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Four leav'd Rauvolfa y with 
broad Leaves. 

Rauvolfia tetraphylla, anguftifblia. Plum. 
Nov Ge n. Four-leav’d Rauvolfia y with nar¬ 
row Leaves. 


Sapindus fbliis coflae innafeentibus. Inft. 
R. H The Sope-berry-tree. 

Sapota frudtu turbinato minori. Plum. 
Nov. Gen. Sapota , with a fmaller , Top- 
Jbap’d Fruit. 

Sapota fruduovato, majori. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Mammee Sapota. 

Tabernemontana la&efcens, citrii fbliis 
undulatis. Plum. Nov Gen. Milky Taber- 
nemontaila , with waved citron Leaves. 

Tabernemontana ladtefcens, Lauri folio, 
flore albo, filiquis rotundioribus. Houft. 
Milky Taberuemontana y with a Bay-leaf a 
White F lower , and rounder Pods 
Tainarindus. Raii. Hift. The Tamarin- 
Tree. 

Ta’pia arborea, tryphylla. Plum. Nov. 
Gen. The Garlick Pear y vulgo. 

Tclephoidc3 Amcricanum, arborefeens, 
frudtu parvo, foliis acuminatis. Houft. 
3W-American Baftard orpine y with a fmatt 
Fruit and pointed-leaves. 

Telephones Americanum, arborefeens, 
foliis atis fubrotundis & fubtus incanis 
frudtu maximo. Houft. Tree American 
Bafiard orpine y with broad roundifb Leaves , 
hoary umitmeath y and the largefl Fruit. 


green and white Flower and a black Fruit. 

Vanilla flore violaceo, fru&u breviori ru- 
bro. Plum. Nov. Gen. Vanilla y with a Vi¬ 
olet Flower , and a fhort red Fruit. 

Vanilla flore albo, fru&u breviori corallino. 
Plum. Nor. Gca. Vanilla y with a white 
Flower and a fhort coral-coloured Fruit. 


Xylon arboreum J. B. The Cotton-Tree. 
Xylon Amcricanum, ffu&u oblongo acu- 
minato Lign. Inft. R. H. American Cat- 
ton-Jhrub , with an oblong pointed Fruit. 


Zinziber. C. B. P. The Ginger-Plant. 

Zinziber Iatifolium, fylveftre H. L. The 
Broad-lean'd wild Ginger , or Zerunibetb. 

Ziziphus qu* jujube Americana, fpinofa, 
Loti arboris foliis & facie, fru&u rotund® 
parvo, dulci. Cat. H. Beaum The Ame¬ 
rican Jujube y commonly called Mangoflens. 

Arbor Americana, fraxini foliis, fru&u 
Conoidc. The Mahogony-tree. 

Arbor excclfa, Corvli folio ampliore. 
Houft. The Bajtard Mahogovy tree. 


Buddleja frutefeens, foliis conjugatis & 
ferratis, floribus fpicatis lutcis. Houft. 
Shrubby Buddleja y with faw'd leaves growing 
by pairs y andfpiktd yellow Flowers. 

Buddleja frutefeens, foliis oblongis, mu- 
cronatis, fubtus tomentofis, floribus fpicatis 
albis. Houft. Shrubby Buddleja y with oblong 
pointed Leaves woolly on their underfide and fpi- 
ked white Flowers. Jr 


Campechia. The Logwood. 

Conocarpus. Hort. Clif. The Button- 
tree y vulgo. 

Conocarpus proenmbens, foliis fubrotun¬ 
dis. Houft. Trailing Button-tree y with 
roundifb leaves. 

F f f f f Arbor 
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Arbof Americana, pinnatis Fraxini foliis, 
fru&u rcniformi Phafeolum exprimcntc. 
Pluk. Phy t. The fpanifo A/b, vulgo. 


Lauro affinis jafmini folio alato, colta 
media membranulis utrinquc cxtantibus alata, 
ligni duritie ferro vix ccdens. Sloan. Cat. 
J am. The Iron Wood-tree. 


Lauro affinis Terebinth ini folio alato, 
ligno odorato candido, flore albo. Sloan* 
Cat. Lignum Rhodium, or Ugnum-rorum. 

Morus fru&u viridi, ligno fulphureo tin-* 
£torio. -Sloan. Cat^am. Fifick-Wood. 

Pfeudo-fimtalum croceum, Sloan. Cat; 
jam. The Brejiletto-tree. 


A CATALOGUE of fuch Medicinal Plants 

as may be Cultivated in the Englifti Gardens, being hardy enough 
to bear the Cold in the open Air . Such of them as do grove in the 
Fields, and are generally termed Weeds, are alfo dijtinguijhed, that 
any Per fan, who is inclinable to Cultivate them, may know bow to ob¬ 
tain them. 


' A Brotahum mas, anguftifolium, majus. 
jC\. C E. P. Southernwood 
Abfmthium vulgarc, majus. J. B. Com¬ 
mon Wormwood. Englilh, in Lanes and on 
Dunghils 

Abfmthium Pontium, tenuifolium, inca- 
num C. B. P. Roman Wormwood 

Abfmthium marinum, album. Ger. Sea- 
Wormwood. Englifti, On the Sea-fbore 

Acanthus fativus vcl mollis. Virgilii. 

O B. P. Bears-breecb 

Acetofa pratenfis. C. B. P. Common Sor¬ 
rel Englilh, In Meadows and other Pafures. 

Acetofa arvcnlis. lanceolato. C. B. P. 

Sheeps Sorrel. Englifti, On dry gravelly foils. 

Acetofa rotundifolia, hortenlis. C. B P. 
French Sorrel 

Acorns verus five Calamus Aromaticus of¬ 
ficinarum. C. B. P. The true Acorns. En¬ 
glilh, In deep funding Waters, but pretty rare. 

Adianthum foliis longioribus pulvcrulentis 
pcdiculo nigro. C. B. P. Black Maiden¬ 
hair. Englilh, In joints of old Walls, and on 
theJides of fbady Banks 

Adianthum foliis coriandri. C. B. P. 
The true Maiden hair 

Agratum toliis ferratis. C.B.P Sweet 
Mattdlin 

A gerimonia officinarum. Inft. R. H. A- 
grimony. Englilh, In Woods andfbady Lanes. 

Alcca vulgaris, major. C. B. P. Ver¬ 
min-Mallow. Englilh, In Pa/lures 

Alchimilla vulgaris. C B P. Ladies- 
Mantle. Englilh, In moijl Pafiures 
A kekengi. oftkinarum. Inft R. H Win¬ 
ter Cherry 

Allium fativum. C.B.P. Garlick 


A Ifine media. C. B. P. Chick-weed. 
Englilh, In every Dungbil , and in every 
Garden 

Althaea Diofcoridis & Plinii. CEP, 
Marfh-mallows. Englilh, In moijl Lanes 
Amaranthus maximus. C B. P. Flower 
Gentle 

Ammi majus. C. B P. Bifbop's-vJttd. h 
Anagallis phocnicio flore. C. B P. Pim¬ 
pernel. Englilh, On Ploughed Lands 

Anagallis cscruleo flore. C. B. P. The 
Female Pimpcrncll. Englilh, On ploughed 
Lands, but pretty rare 

Anchuia pumccis floribus. C. B. P. Al- 
kanet 

Ancthum hortenfe. C. B P. Dill 
Angelica fativa C. B. P. Angelica 
Anonis fpinofa, flore purpurco. C. B. P. 
Ref-Harrow. Englilh, On Commons and in 
other uncultivated Places 

Anthora feu Aconitum falutifcrum. 
C. B. P Wholcfeme Monks-hood 

Aparine vulgaris G B. P. Clivers, or 
Gcofe-grafs. Englifti, Under hedges, &c 
Apium paluftre & Apium officinarum. 
C. B. P. Smallagc. Englilh, Infanding waters. 
Apium hortenfe. Ger. Garden-Parjley. 
Apium Macodonicum. C. B. P. Mace¬ 
donian Parfey 

Aquilcgia fylveftris. C. B P. Wild Co¬ 
lumbine Englilh, In woods, but rare 

Ariltolochia clematitis rc&a C. B. F. 

Creeping Birthwort 

Ariltolochia longa, verra. C. B. P. Long 
Birthwort 

Ariltolochia rotunda, flore ex purpura ni¬ 
gro. C. B. P. - Round Birthwort 

Artemilia 
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Artemifia valgaris* ( major. C. B. P. 
Jlfugwort., English) On the fides offields. 

Arum' vulgarc. Ger. Wake-Robin. En- 
glifh, In woods and under Hedges 

Arundo vulgaris, five Phragmites Diofi- 
coridis.. C. B. P., ‘the Reed. Englifh, In 
deep Waters^ •, 

" Afarumyulgarc. Park* Afarabacca. En- 
glifbx in nioifl Jb(tdy P. laces but rare 

Afclepias flore albo. C. B. P. • Swallow-, 
wort, ory.'Tame-Poifon 

. Afparagus fatiyus. C.B. P. Sparagus. 

Afperula five Rubeola montana odora. 
C. B. p. > Woodrnf. Englilh, In Woods , and 
Jbady PJaees 

Alphodelus albus, raniofus mas., C. B. P.. 
c tbe true white. Afphodel , or. King’s-fpear. 

Afphodclus luteus, & flore, & radice. • 
C. B. P. Teller. o King’s-fpear 
Afpleniurtj five. Ccterach. J. B. . Spleen- 
wort , or Milt-wafie. Englifh, On old Walls. 

After A.tticus caerulcus, vulgaris. C B. P. 
Blue Italian Starwort 

. Atra&yjis fotea. C. B. P. Tellow Dif- 
taff-Thifile 

A triplex hortenfis, alba, five pallide virens. 
C. B. p. Garden-Or.ach 
Atrip.le* (petida.. C. B P. Stinking 0-. 
racb. Englifli, On Dunghils , and in cul¬ 
tivated Lanfis 


Balfamita. major. Dod. p. Cofimary t or 
Ale-cofie. 

Bardana vulgaris, major. Park. Burdock. 
Englifli, By the Sides of Roads 

Bchen_ album, officinarum. J. B. Spoi¬ 
ling Poppy. Englifh, On Arable Land. . . 

Jbcllis fylyeftris, .caule foliofo, major. 
C B P Ox-eye Daify . Englifli, In Corn¬ 
fields , and;,in Paftures 
. Bcliis. .fylveftris, ( minor C B- P. Daify. 
Englifh, In Grafs Fields 
Berbery is dumetorum. C. B. P. Ttse Ber- 
herry , or Pipperidge Bulb. Englilh, In fomt 
Hedges 

Beta alba vel pallefcens, qua: Cicla offici¬ 
narum.. C. B. P. The White Beet 
Beta rubra, vulgaris. C. B. P The red 
Beet 

Betonica purpurea. C. B. P. Wood Be- 
tony. Englifh, In woods y See. 

Biftorta. radice. minus intorta. C. B. Pi 
Bifiort, or Snakeweed. Englifli, In moifi 
meadows 

.Blitum album, maj us. C..B. P. White Elites. 
Blitum rubrum, maj us. C. B. P. Red 
Blites • . 

.Borago floribus caerulcis. J. B. Borrage. 
Englifh, In arable Land 

Botrys Ambrolioidcs vulgaris. , C. B P. 
Oak of Jcrufalem . 

Bralfica capitata, alba, C. B. P. Cabbage. 
Bryonia afpera, five alba, baccis rubris. 
C.B. P. Briony. Englifh, Under Hedges , 
and on the Sides of Batiks 
.Bryonia laevis, fivenigro, ramofa. C. B. P. 
BLuk-Briony. Englilh, In woods and under 
Hedges ’ 


Tugloffum anguftifolium) majus. C.B. P. 
Garden Buglofs / 

BuglofTum ' fylveftre, minus. C. B. P.„ 
Wild Buglofs. Englifh, On arable Land. 

-Bugula vulgaris. Park. Bugle. En-'. 
glifh, In moifi Meadows and Woods 

Buphthalmum cotulae folio. G B. P. 
Ox-eye 

Burfa paftoris, major, folio linuato.. 
C. B. P. Shepherds Purfe. Englifli, By the 
fides of Paths every where 
. Buxus arborclccns. C. B. P. The Box- 
tree. Englifli, On Box-hill, near Darkin,~ 

• in Surry ; _ 


t Calamintha vulgaris, vel officinarum Ger- 
maniac. C. B P. Mountain Calamint. En -1 
glifh, On uncultivated Laud 

Calamintha pulegii odore, five Nepeta.’. 

C. B. P. Calamint with the Jcent of Penny- 
Royal. Englifli, On the fides of Roads and- 
other uncultivated Places 
. Calamintha arvenfis vcrticillata. C, B. P. ’ 
Water Calamint. Engiifh, By the Sides of 
Ditches , and in moifi arable Land 

Calcitrapa flore purpureo. Yaill. The \ 
Star-tbifile. Englifh, On the fide of Banks. 
Caltha vulgaris. C. B. P. Marigold 
Cannabis fativa. C. B. P., Hemp. Eng¬ 
lish, On Dunghills 

Capparis fpinofa, fru&u minore, folio ro- 
tundo. C. B. P. Caper 
. Cardaminc magno flore purpurafeente 
Inft. R. H. Ladics-fmock or cuckow-fiower. 
Englifli, In meadows 

Cardiaca. Inft. R. H. Mother-wort En¬ 
glifli, By the Sides of Paths ' 

. Carduus albis maculis notatus, vulgaris. 

C. B. P. Our Lady's thifile. Englilh, On • 
uncultivated Places . ' 

Carline acaulos, magno flore. C. B. P. ' 
The Carline Thifile [ 

Carthamus olficinarum, flore crocco. Inft. 

R. H. Safflower , or Bafiard Saffron 
Carui Caefalp. Carraway. Englifli, On 
Dunghills , but rare 

Caryophyllata vulgaris. 0. B. P. Averts 
. or Herb-Bennet. Englifli, In Woods and un¬ 
der Hedges 

Caryophyllus altilis major. C. B. P. I 
Clove-Gilly-fiower 

Centaurium majus, folio in lacinias plures ' 
divifo. C. B. P. Great Centory 

Centaurium minus C. B.,P. Centory.'' 
Englifli, In cultivated Lands and in Woods. 

Cepa vulgaris.. G B. P. Onion 
Chaerophyllum fativum. C. B. P. Chervil 
Chamaedrys vulgo vera exiftimata. J, B. 
Germander. Englilh, On Chalky Lands J 
Chamaemelum nobile five Lcucanthcmum 
odoratius (, R P Camomile. Englifli, 

On Commons and Heaths 

Chamaemelum vulgar Leucanthcmum Diof- 
coridis G. B P May-Weedy Field Camomil. 
Englilh, On Arable Landy and Dunghills 
Chamsepitys lutea, vulgaris, five folio 
trifido. C.B P. Ground Pine. Englifli,' 

On arable Land 

Chclidonium 
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Chelidtmiuift majus, vulgare. C. B. P. 
Celandine. Englilh, In Woods y and under 
Hedges 

Chelidonia rotundifolia, minor. C. B. P. 
Pilewort Englilh, By the Sides of Ditches , 
and in ether moifi Places 
Chenopodium folio triangulo. In ft. R. H. 
Englilh, Mercury or Atb-good. Englilh, In 
Lanes, and unfrequented Places 

Geer fativum. G B. P. Geers , or Chicb- 
Peafe 

Cichoriuni fylveftre five officinarum. 
C B. P. Wild Succory. Englilh, in Lanes 
and Commons 

Cicuta major. C. B. P. Hemlock. En¬ 
glilh, On the Side of Banks 

Cinara hortcnlis, foliis aculeatis & non 
aculeatis. C. B. P. Artichoke 
Ciftus mas, folio oblongo, incano. G B. P. 
Holy Rofe 

Ciftus Ladanifcra, Crctica, florc pur- 
purco. Tour Cor. The Gum CijUis. 

Cnicus fylvcftris, hirfutior, live Carduus 
Benedict us. C. B. P. Carduus , or, The 
Blefed Thijlle 

Cochlcaria folio fubrotundo. C. B. P. 
Settny-Grafs 

Cochlcaria folio finuato. C. B. P. Sea 
Scurvy-Graft. Englilh, In Salt Marfbcs. 

Conyz.a minor, florc globofa. C. B. P. 
Tlea-bane. Englilh, On Chalky , uncultivated 
Ground 

Coriandrum majus. C. B. P. Coriander. 
Coronopus fylvcftris, hirfutior. C. 1. P. 
Bucks bcrn-Plautaiu. Englilh, On Commons' 
and uncultivated Places 

Coronopus Ruclli. J. B. Swines Crefs. 
Englilh, On moijl Commons 

Corylus fylvcftris. C. B. P. Hafel. En¬ 
glilh, In Hoods 

Cotula faetida Dod. Stinking Camomil. 
Englilh, On arable Land 

Cotyledon major. GBP. Navel wort, 
or Wall Pennywort . Englilh, On the ftdes of 
Banks , but rare 

Crithmum five Foeniculum maritimum, mi¬ 
nus. C. B. P. Sampire. Englilh, On the 
Bocks by the Sea-fide 

Crocus fativus. C. B. P. Saffron. 

Cruciata hirfuta. C. B. P. Croft wort. 
Englilh, By the Sides of Hedges. 

Cucumis fylvcftris afininus di&us. C. B. P. 
Wild-Cucumber 

Cucumis fativus, vulgaris. C. B. P. Garden 
Cucumber 

Cuprcflus meta in faftigium convoluta, 
quae faemina Plinii. C. B. r. The Common 
Cyprefs 

Cyanus montanus, latifolius vcl Ver- 
bafculum Cyanoides. C. B. P. The Great 
Blue-Bottle 

Cyanus minor five fegetum. C. B. P. 
The fmall Blue-bottle. Englilh, Amongfi 
Corn , &c. 

Cyclamen Hedcrse folio. C. B. P. Sow¬ 
bread 

Cynoglofium majus, vulgare. C. B P. 
Hounds tongue. Englilh, By Hedges Sides , 
and in other uncultivated Places 


C yperus odoratus, radice long*, five Cy- 
perus officinarum. C. B. P. Long Cyprus . 

Daucus foliis Foehiculi tertuilfimis. C. B. P» 
Daacus of Crete, or y Candy Carrot 

Daucus vulgaris. Out Hift. Wild Car¬ 
rot or Birds-nef. Englilh, On the Side of 
Paths, and other uncultivated Places 

Delphinium majus, five vulgare. Park* 
Larks-Spur 

Dens leonis latiore folio. C* B. P. Dan¬ 
delion. Englilh, On Walls t and in Graft- 
fields every where 

Digitalis purpurea, folio afpero. C. B. P. 
Fox -Glove. Englilh, On the ftdes of Banks> 
and in other uncultivated Places 

Dipfacus fativus. t. B. P. The Adds, 
nured tMfel 

Diplacus fylvcftris aut Virga paftoris ma¬ 
jor. C. B. P. The wild Teaftl. Englilh, 
On dry Banks 

Doronicum radice fcorpii. C. B. P. Leo¬ 
pard’s-bane 

Dracunculus polyphyllus. C.B.P. Dragons 


Echium vulgare. C. E. P. Vipers-Bugltfs . 
Englilh, On Fallow’d Land, and amongfi 
the Corn 

Elatine folio fubrotundo. C. F. P. fht- 
ellin or Female Speedwell. Englilh, On arable 
Laud 

' Endivia latifolia fativa. C.B.P Endive. 
Equifctum paluftre, longioribus fetis. 
C. K.P. Horfe-tatl. Englilh, By the fide 
of Ditches , and other moijl places » 

Eruca latifolia, alba, fativa Diofcoridis. 
C. F. P. Rocket 

Eryngium maritimum. C. F. P. Eryngo. 
Englilh On the Sea jbores 

Erylimum vulgare. G.P. P. Hedge Muf- 
tard. Englilh, On Walls y and by the Way- 

fides y very common 

Eupatorium cannabinunt. C. P. P. Htmp- 
leav’d Agrimony. Englilh, By the ftdes of 
Ditches, and fianding Waters 

Euphralia officinarum. C. P. P. Eye- 
bright. Englilh, In Commons , and uncul¬ 
tivated fields 


Faba. C. E. P. The Garden Bean 

Faba minor, live Equina. C* E P< The 
Horfe-Bean 

Filipendula vulgaris, an molon Plinii. 
C. 1. P Dropwcrt. Englilh, On Com¬ 
mons, Sic. 

Filix ramofa, major, pinnulis obtufia 
non dentatis. C . F. P. Female Fern. En¬ 
glilh, On Commons and Heaths 

Filix non ramofa, dentata. C. P. P The 
Male-fern. Englilh, On the fide of Banks y 
and in Woods 

Foeniculum vulgare, Germanicum. C.P. P. 
Fennel. Englilh, On uncultivated Ground. 

Foeniculum dulce. ( . B. P. Sweet-fennel. 

Foenum Grsecum fativum. C« b. P. fe¬ 
nugreek 
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Fragaria vulgaris. C« E. P. Straw-berry. 
Engliih, In woods 

Frangula feu Alnus nigra, baccifera. Park. 
berry-bearing Alder. Engliih, In moifi Woods. 

Fraxinella. Cluf. Hift. Fraxinella or White 
Dittany 

Fumaria officinarum & Diofcoridis. 
C. E. P. Fumitory. Engliih, On arable 
Land 


Galega vulgaris. C. B* P. Goats-Rue. 
Gallium luteum. C« B. P- Ladies Bed - 
Jlraw or Cheefe-Reniug. Engliih, On the ftde 
of BankSy in Meadows 

Genifta angulofa & fcoparia. . C. E. P. 
Broom. Engliih, On Commons , &c. 

Gentiana major, lutca. C. B. P. Gentian 
or Felwort 

Geranium folio malvae rotundo. C. B. P, 
Doves-footy Craues-bill. Engliih, On the fide 
of Banks 

Geranium mofehatum. C P. P. Musk- 
Cranes-bill. Engliih, Iu unfrequented lanes y 
but rare 

Geranium Robertianum, primum. C B-P. 
Herb-Robert. Engliih, by Hedges. 

Glycirrhiza liliquofa, • vel Germanics. 
C- B. P. Liquorice 

Gnaphalium vulgare, majus. C B. P. 
Cudweed. Engliih, on CommonSy &c. 

Gramcn Canium arvenfe live Gramen 
Diofcoridis. C. p. P. Dog-grafs or Coacb- 
grafs. Engliih, On arable Land every where. 

Gratiola Ccntauroides. i. E. P. Hedgc- 
byffcp 

GrolTuIaria fpinofa, fativa. C. B. P. 

Goofe btrry 

Harmala, Dod. p. Wild-Rue 
Hedera arborca. C.E. P. Ivy. Engliih, 
climbing on Trees 

Hedera terreftris vulgaris. Q. P. P. 
Ground-Ivy or Ale-hoof. Englifh, Under 
hedges and on Bank fides 

Hclenium vulgare. C. B. P. Elecam¬ 
pane 

Hclleborus albus, flore fubviridi. O E. P. 
White Hellebore 

Helleborus niger, flore rofeo. C. P. P. 
Black Hellebore 

Hepatica flore limplici caeruleo. Cluf. 
Hift. Noble Liverwort 

Herba Paris Gcr. Herb PariSy One Berry 
or true Love. Engliih, In fbady Woods. 
Herniaria glabra. J. u Rupturewort. 
Hieracium majus, folio Sonchi. «. . p. P. 
Hawkwted. Engliih, On the Way fides pretty 
Common 

Hordeum diftichum C. r. P. Barley 
Horminum Sclarea di&um. C. b. P. 

Clary 

Horminum fylveftre Lavcndulae flore. 
c . B P. Mild Clary. Engliih, On uncul¬ 
tivated Helds 

Hyacinthus oblongo flore coerulcus major. 
C. B P Engliih, Hair Bells y in Woods and 
under Hedges 


Hyofcyamus albus, Major. G B. P. 
White Henbane 

Hyofcyamus vulgaris niger, C. B. P. 
Black Henbane. Engliih, On Commons and 
uncultivated Land 

Hypericum vulgare C. B. P. Saint John’s 
Wort, Engliih, Under Hedges and by the 
Way-fides 

Hyfiopus officinarum, coerulea feu fpicata 
C. B. P. Hyffop 


Tafminum vulgatius, flore albo. C. E. P. 
Jafmine 

Iberis latiore folio. C. B. P. Sciatica- 

Crefs 

Imperatoria major. C. B. P. Maftcrwort 
Iris alba, Florcntina. C. B. P. Orris. 

Iris vulgaris, Germanica, live fylveftris. 

C. B. P Garden-Flower-de luce 

Iris fylveftris foetida. Inft. R. H. Stin¬ 
king Gladwin Engliih, in Woods and moijt ' 
uncultivated places 

Iris paluftris lutea. Ger. Bafiard Acorus. 
Engliih, Infianding waters 

Ifatis fativa vel latifolia. C. B. P. Woad 
Juniperus vulgaris, fruticofa. C. B. P. 
Juniper. Engliih, On Heaths 


Kali majus, cochleato femine. C. B. P. 
Glafs-wort 


La<5tuca fativa. C. B. P. Lettuce. 

Lamium album, non fbetens, folio oblongo. 

C B. P. White Archangel. Engliih, Under 
Hedges 

Lamium purpureum, foetidum, folio fub- 
rotundo, live Galcopfis Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 

Red Archangely or Dead Nettles. Engliih, 

On thefides of Banks 

Lapathum folio acuto, piano. C. B. 
Sharp-pointed Dock. Engliih, In Fields and 
uncultivated Places 

Lapathum aquaticum, folio cubitali. 

C. B. p. The great Water Dock. Engliih, In 
fianding Waters 

Lapathum hortenfe, rotundifolium, live 
Montanum. C. B. P. Bafiard A.onks Rhu¬ 
barb 

Lapathum folio acuto, rubente. C. B. p. 
Bloodwort. Engliih, On the Way fide . 

Lapathum hortenfe, folio oblongo, live 
fccundum Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Patience. 

Lapathum hortenfe, lacifolium. B. P. 

True Monks Rhubarb 

Lapathum praeftantilfimum, Rhabarbarum 
officinarum didum. Morif Rhapontic. 

Lavcndula anguftifolia. C. b. P. La¬ 
vender 

Lavcndula latifolia. C. B. p. Lavender- 
Spike 

Laurcola femper-virens flore viridi, qui- 
bufdam Laureola mas. I. b. Spurze-Laurel 
Engliih, In Woods 

Laureola lolio deciduo, flore purpureo, 
officinis Laureola feemina. C. B. P. Me- 
zereotty or Spurge Olive. 

G g g g g Laurus 
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Laurus vulgaris. C. B. P. The Bay. 

Lens vulgaris. C. B. P. The Lentil. 
Icnticula paluftris vulgaris. C. B. P. 
l)ucks-ineat. Englilh, Ok the Surface of /lan¬ 
ding Waters every where. 

Lepidum latifolium. C. B. P. Dittander , 
or Pepperwort. Englilh, C n uncultivated 
Ground , but not very common. 

Lcucoium incanum, majus. C. B. P. 
Stock-Gillyflower 

Leucoium lutcum, vulgare. C. B. P 
Wall-flower. Englilh, On old Walls and 
Buildings 

Levilticum vulgare. C. B. P.‘ Lovage. 
Lichen terreftris cinereus. Rail Syn. 
jljb colour'd Ground Liverwort. Englilh, On 
Heaths and Commons 

Liguftrum Germanicum. C. B. P. Privet. 
Englilh, In Hedges 

Lilium album, flore crcdbo & vulgare. 
C. B P. The White Lilly. 

Lilium Convallium, album C. B. P. 
Lillies of the Valley Englilh, In fbady Woods 
Limonium maritimum, majus C B P. 
Sea Lavender, Englilh, In the Salt Marjbes. 

Linaria vulgaris, lutca, flore majorc. 
O B P. Toad-fan. Englilh, On the fide 
of Banks 

Lingua Cervina, officinarum. C. B P. 
Hart's-tongue- Englilh, On the Wall of Wells, 
and in other moiji Places 

Linum fativum. C. B P. Flan 
Linum pratenfc, flofeulis cxiguis. C B P. 
Mountain or Purging Plan. Englilh, In 
Meadows and Pajlures. 

Lithofpermum majus, crcdtum. C. B. P. 
Gromill or Grey Mill. Englilh, On uncul¬ 
tivated Land 

Lotus hortenfis, odora. C. B. P. Sweet 
Trefoil 

Lunaria raccmofa, minor C B. P. Moon- 
wort Englilh, On Commons and Heaths. 

Lupinus fativus, flore albo. C. B. P. 
White Lupin 

Lupulus mas & feemina. C. B. P. Hep. 
Lycoperficon fructu ccrali Inft. R. H. 
Love-Jpple 

Lylimachia lutea, major. C- B. P. Loofe- 
frife. Englilh, On the ftde of Ditches. 

Majorana vulgaris. C. B. P. Sweet Mar¬ 
joram 

Malva fylveftris, folio linuato. C. B. P. 
Mallow. Englilh, On Banks and in un¬ 
cultivate l Places 

Malva rolca, folio fubrotundo. C* B. P. 

Hollyhock 

Mandragora frudlu rotundo. C- B. P. 
Mandrake 

Marrubium album, vulgare C. B P. 
White Horehound. Englilh, On dry chalky 
Land 


Marum Syriacum vel Creticum. H L. 
Marum or Syrian Maflick 

Matricaria vulgaris vel fativa C. B. P. 
Fever-few. Englilh, On Dunghills and in 
unfrequented Lanes 

Melilotus olficinarum Germanise. C. B. P. 
Meliot. Inglilh, By the fide of cultivated 
Fields 

MelilTa hortenfis. C. B P. Balm. 
Mentha angufiifolia, Ipicata. C. B. P 
Mint or Spear-Mint 

Mentha rotundifolia, paluftris, feu aqua¬ 
tics major. C. B 1'. Water-Mint. Englilh, 
In Ditches , and Jballow Waters 

Mentha fpicis brevioribus & habitioribus, 
foliis Menthae fufeae fapore fervid© Piperis. 
Raii Syn. Pepper-Mint. Englilh, In natty 
Places 

Mentha fylveftris longiore folio. C B. P. 
Horfc-Mint. Englilh, In uncultivated Places. 

Mcrcurialis tcfticulata five mas, & Ipicata 
five foetnina Diofcoridis & Plinii C B. P. 
French Mercury lngliih, On the way-fide 
Mefpilus Apii folio fylveftris, Ipinofafive 
oxyacantha. C. B. P. The white Thorn or 
Haw-thorn. Englilh, In Hedges. 

Mefpilus vulgaris. ]. B. The common 
Medlar 

Meum foliis Anethi. C- B. P. Mew or 
Spignel 

Milium femine luteo vel albo. C- B. P. 

Millet 

Millefolium vulgare,. album. C. B. P. 
Tarrow Milfoil or Nofe-bleed. Englilh, By 
the paths-fides every where 

Myrrhis magno femine, Iongo, fulcato. 

J B. Sweet Cicely or Sweet Fern. 

Napus fativus. C. B. P. Sweet tfavcw, 
or French Turnep 

Napus fylveftris C- B. P. Wild Navew , 
or Cole feed Englilh On Banks. 

Nafturtiumaquaticum, fupinum* C B. P. 
Watcr-Crtfs. Englilh, In Ditches and/land- 
ing Waters 

Nafturtium hortenfe, vulgatutn. C. B. P« 
Garden-Crcfs 

Nepeta major, vulgaris. Park. Ncp y or 
Catmint Englilh, On chalky , dry Fields. 

Nicotiana major, latitolia. C. B. P. 
Tobacco 

Nigella flore minore, fimplici candido 
C. B t*. Fennel-Flower 


Ocymum vulgatius. C. B. P- Bafil. 

Olea fativa C B- P. The Olive Tree. 

. Ophyoglofium vulgatum C. IJ. P aid- 
ders-tongue. Englilh, In moiji Meadows. 

Origanumfylveftre Gunila bubula plinii. 
C. B p. Wild Marjoram , Englilh, On dry 
uncultivated Places 


Marrubium nigrum, foetidum, Pallote 
piofeoridis C. B. P. Black or Jiiuking 
Horehound. Englilh, On Banks, and by the 
Wa\-flde 

Marum vulgare. Gcr. Herb-mafiick or 
Majlick-Thyme 


Origanum onites. C. B. P. Qrigany of 
Crete 

Orchis morio mas, foliis maculatis. C. B. P. 
Mule Satyrium or Fcls-fiones. Englilh, In 
Woods and motjl a. endows . 
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Orchis morio fcemina C. B. P. Female 
Satyr turn. Englilh, In Meadows 

Orobus filiquis articulatis, fcmine majorc. 
C. B. P. Bitter-Vetch 

Ofmunda Rcgalis. Gcr. Flowering Fern or 
Ofnund-Royal 

Oxys. Inft. R. H. Wood-Sorrel Englilh, 
la moifi woods 

poeonia foemina, florc rubfo, majorc. 
C. B. P. Piotiy 

Poeonia folio nigricante fplendido. quae 
.mas, C. B P. Male Piony 

Panax Coloni & Marrubium aquaticum, 
acutum. Ger Clowns-Allheal Englilh. 

By the fide of Ditches and other Watery Places. 

panax Paftinacae folio, C. B. P. Her¬ 
cules’s-Allheal 

Panicum Germanicum, five Panicula mi- 
norc. C- B. P. Panick 

Papavcr hortenfc fcmine. albo. C B P. 
White Poppy 

Papavcr hortenfc, fcmine, nigro. C. B. P. 
Black Poppy 

Papavcr crraticum Rhoia’s Diofcoridi. 
.Thcophraiti. Plinio. C* E* P. Bed Poppy. 
Englilh, On arable Land 

Parictaria officinarum. C. p . P. Pellitory 
of the Wall. Englilh, On Walls. 

Paronychia rutacco folio. Gcr. Blue- 
leav’d whitlow-grafs. Englilh, On Walls and 
Buildings 

Paltinaca fativa, latifolia. C. P. P. 
Parfnep 

Paftinaca fylvcllris latifolia. C. E* P. 
.Wild Parfnep. Englilh, On uncultivated 
Places 

Pentaphylloidcs Argentina di&a Raii. 
Syn. Silver-weed or Wild Tanfey. Englilh, 
On tnoiji Commons , and on the fide of Ditches. 

Perfoliata vulgatiffima, five arvenlis. 
C. B. P. Thorow-wax. Englilh, On arable 
Land 

Periclymenum non perfoliatum Germa¬ 
nicum. C. E. P. Honey fuckle. Englilh, 
In Hedges 

Perficaria mitis maculofa. G. B. P. Spot¬ 
ted Arfmart. Englilh, On Dunghills. 

Perficaria urens feu Hydropiper. C. E. P. 
Arfmart , or Water Pepper Englilh By the 
fide of Ditches and in other Watery Places. 

Petafites major 5c vulgaris, C. B. P. But¬ 
ter-bur. Englilh, By Ditches fides. 

Peucedanum Germanicum. (_• B. P. Hogs- 
Fennel or fulpburwort. Englilh, But very rare. 

Phellandrium vcl Cicutaria aquatica quo- 
rundam. J B. Water-Hemlock. Englilh, 
In Jianding Waters 

Pilofella major, repens, hirfuta. C* B. P. 
A oufe-ear. Englilh, On walls and dry gra¬ 
velly Commons 

Pimpinella fanguiforba, minor. C. E. P. 
Burnet. Englilh, On Chalky Ground. 

Pimpinella faxifraga, major, umbella Can¬ 
dida. C. B. P. Burnet Saxifrage, i nglilh, 
Under Hedges and by the fide of Fields. 

Pimpinella Saxifraga major, altera. G. B P. 
The lejjer Burnet Saxijrage Englilh, InPaJiures. 


Pifum arvenfe, florc candido, frudtu ro- 
tuado albo. C. B. P. Peafe 
Plantago latifolia, finuata* C. B. P. Plan¬ 
tain Englilh, In moifi Places. 

Plantago anguftifolia, major. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav’d Plantain or Ribwort E nglilh, 
On Dunghills, and by the way-fide every where. 

Plumbago quorundum. Cluf. H. Tooth - 
wort , or Lead-wort 

Polium maritimum, eredlum, Monlpc- 
liacum. C* B. P. Poley-mountain. 

Polium angullifolium, Creticurm C. B. P< 
Poky of Crete 

Polygonatum Iatifolium, vulgare. C B. P. 
Solomon’s Seal. Englilh, In fome Woods , but 
not Common 

Polygonum Iatifolium C. B. P. Knot-grafs. 
Englilh, In uncultivated Places. 

Polypodi um vulgare. C. B. P. Polypody . 
Englilh, On Shady Batih and Walls. 

Porrum commune, capitatum. G. B. P< 
The Leek 

Portulaca latifolia, feu fativa. G E. P, 
Purfiane 

Primula veris. Inft. R. H. Primrofe. 
Englilh, In Woods and under Hedges 

Primula veris, major Ger. Cowfiip or 
Pagels. Englilh, In Meadows. 

Prunella major folio non difledio. C. B. P. 
Self-heal. Englilh, In meadows and pafiure 
Land 

Prunus fylveftris. C. E. P. The Sloe-tree 
Englilh, In Hedges 

Pfyllium majus, eredtum. C. B. P. 
Fleawort 

Ptarmica vulgaris, folio longo ferrato, 
flore albo J. E. Sneezwort. Englilh, In 
Woods and under Hedges 

l’ulegium Iatifolium. C. B. P. Penny- 

Royal. Englilh, On moifi Commons 

Pulcgium angullifolium. G. IS P. Harts- 
Penny-Royal 

Pulmonaria maculofa, latifolia. Park. 
Spotted Lungwort or Jerufalcm Sage. 

Punica fativa. Inft. R. H. Pomegranate. 
Punica fylveftris flore pleno majorc. Inll. 
R. H. The wild Pomegranate , with a large 
double Flower. 

Pyrethrum Hifpanicum. C« E* P« Pel¬ 
litory of Spain 

Pyrola rotundifolia, major. C. B. P. 
Winter-Green. Englilh, In Shady Woods in 
the North 


Quinquefolium majus, repens. Q. B. P. 
Cinquefoil. Englilh, In Pajlures. 

Ranunculus pratenfis, radice verticilli 
modo xotundo ^. B. P. Crow foot. En¬ 
glilh, In Pajlures 

Ranunculus Apii folio, lsevis. ( . P. P. 
Marfib Crow-foot. Englilh, In Jtanding Waters, 
very common 

Raphanus minor oblongus. C. B. P. Radijb 

Raphanus rufticanus. C. B. P. Horfe-Ka- 
dijb. i nglilh, On Dunghills and by the fide 
of'Fields 
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Rapa rotunda fativa. C. B. P. iTurnep 
Rhamnus Gathardcus. C. B. P. Buck¬ 
thorn. Englifli, In Hedges 

Rhus folio Ulmi. C. B. P. Sumach. 
Kibes vulgaris, frudlu rubro. H. L. Red 
Currans 

Ros folb folio rotundo. C'. B. P. Rofa- 
flis or Sun-dew . Englifli, On Commons where 
there are Bogs 

Rota alba, vulgaris, major. C. B.P. 
The White Rofe 

Rofa Damafccna, florc pleno. Hurt. Eyft. 
The Damask Rofe 

Rofa rubra, multiplex. C. B. P. The 
red Rofe 

Rota Sylveftris, vulgaris, florc odorato, 
incarnato. v . V. ; • The Dog-Rofe, or Wild 
Briar. Englith, In Hedges. 

Kofmarinus hortcnlis, anguftiorc folio. 
C. B. ]■. Riftmary 

Rubia tindtorum, fativa. C* B. P. 

Madder 

Rubus vulgaris, five Rubus frudtu nigro 
C. B. p. 'The Bramble, or Black-bcrry. hn- 
glifh, By Hedges very common 

Rubus idaeus lpiuofus, fructu rubro. J.B. 
Rasberry-bujh. Englith, In fome Woods. 

RutcusMyrtifolius, aculcatus. lull. R. H. 
Kneholm, or Butchers-broom Englith, In 
Woods, and on Commons 

Rufcus latifolius, l'rudu folio innafeente. 
Inft. R. H. Horfe-tongue, or double-tongue. 

Rufcus latifolius, frudtu folio inlidente. 
Inft R. H. The Bay of Alexandria. 

Ruta hortcnlis, latitolia. i . B. i> Rue. 
Ruta Muraria. i . B. f. White Maiden¬ 
hair or Wall Rue. Englith , On Walls, and 

other Buildings in moijl Places. 

Sabina folio Tamarifci Diofcoridis. C. B. P. 
Savin 

Salvia nigra. C. P. P. Common Red Sage. 
Salvia minor, aurita & non aurita. (_• B. p. 
Sage of Virtue 

Saintnicus frudtu in umbella nigro. C. B. P. 
Elder. Englith, In Hedges. 

Sainbucus raccmofa, rubra. C« B. P. 
Mountain Elder 

Sambucus humilis, five Ebulus. C. F. P. 
Dwarj Elder, or Danewort. Englifh, But 
not common 

Sanicula officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle. 
Englifh, In woods, and jbady Places. 

Santolina foliis tcretibus. R. H. Laven¬ 
der-cotton 

Saponaria major, laevis. (. B. P. Sopeivort. 
Englifh, On the fide of Batiks. 

Satureia hortcnlis, five cunila fativa. 
Tlinii. v .B* !'• Savory 

Saturria montana, durior. C. B. P. Win¬ 
ter Savory 

Saxifraga rotundifolia, alba. < . B. P. 
white Saxtjrage. Englifh, In Meadows. 

Scabiola pratenlis, hirfuta, quae offici¬ 
narum. C. B. i. Scabious. Englifh, On 
■Arable Laud 


Scabiofa radice fuccifa, florc globofo. 
Raii Syn. Devils-bit or Woodfcabious En- 
glifh, In woods and Under Hedges. 

Scordium legidmum. Park. Scordium or 
Water Germander. Englith, In watery Places, 
but not common 

Scordium alterum, live falvia agreftis, 
C. B }'. Woodfage. Englifh, In Woods and 
on Heaths 

Scorzonera latifolia, finuata, C. B. P. 
Scorzonera or Vtpers-grafs 

Scrophularia nodola, foetida. C B. P. 
Figwort. Englifli, In woods andJlady Places. 

Scrophularia aquatica, major. . E. P. 
Water-Figwort, or Water-Betony. Englifh, By 
the Jtde of Ditches. 

Secale hybernum vel majus. C. P. P. 
Rie 

Scduin majus, vulgarc. C. B. P Houfe- 
leek. English, On Houfe-tops and Walls. 

Sedum minus tcredtolium, album, c. B.P. 
LeFer Houfe-leek. English, On Walls, &c. 

Sedum minus, verniiculatuin, acre. C. B. P. 
Wall-Pepper, or Stone-crop. English, On 
Walls and Buildings 

Senccio minor, vulgaris. C. B P. Ground - 
fel. English, On Walls, and on arable Lands, 
and alfo by-paths every where 

Scrpvllum vulgare, minus. C B P. Mo¬ 
ther of Thyme. English, On Heaths and Com¬ 
mons 

Sefeli pratenfc, Silaus forte 1 linio. C.B P. 
Meadow SaxiJrage. English, In moiji Pajiures. 

Siler montanum, majus.. Mor. Umb. Siler 
Mountain, Bajiard Lovage, or Common Hart- 
wert 

Sinapi Rapi folio. C. B. P. Mufiard . 

English, On Dunghills, &c. 

Sinapi hortenle, femiuc albo. C. F. P. 
white Mujlard. 

Sifarum Germanorum C. B. P. Skirret. 
Sium latifolium G P. P. Broad leav’d 
Water-Parfntp, English, In Jiandiug Waters. 

Sium aromaticum, lifon officinarum. Inft. 
R H. The German or Common Amentum. 
English, Under Hedges and in Jbady Lanes 
Smyrnium Math. Alexanders English, 
By the Side of Fields, but not common 

Solanum hortenfc Ger. Nigbt-Jbade, 
English, On Dunghills 

Solanum fcandcns feu Dulcamara. C. B. P* 
Woody Night-foade Englifh, In Hedges. 

Soldanclla maridma, minor C B. P. 
Sea Colcwort or Sea Bindweed. English, On 
the Sea-fhore 

Sonchus afper, laciniatus C. B P Prickly 
Sow-thijile English, On arable Laud. 

Sonchus laevis laciniatus, latifolius. G. P. P. 
Smooth Sow-thijile English, With the former 
ophia Ghirurgorum Gcr. tlixweeci. 
English, On arable Land 

Sorbus fativa G B P. The true Service 
Sorbus torminalis Ger. The wild Service 
Englifli In Hedges 

SjJnachia vulgaris, capfula feminis a- 
culeata Inft Spinach 

itaphifugria. Math Stavcs-acre 

Staeehas 
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Stoechas purpurea. C. B. P. Stackas^ 
French Lavender , or Stickadcve. 

Stoechas Citriaa, tenuifolia, Karboncnfis. 
J. B. Goldy-locks 

Stramonium fruftu fpinofo, oblongo flora 
albo. Inft. R. H. ‘thorn-apple. Engliih, 
On Dunghills 

Symphytum confolida major, foemina, 
florc albo vel pallide lutco. C. B. P. 
Comfrey. Engliih, In uncultivated Places. 

Tamarifcu3 Narbonenfls. Lob; ta¬ 
marisk 

■ Tariacetum vulgare, luteum. C B. P. 
Tanfey Engliih, In unfrequented Lanes. 

Telephium vulgare. C. B. P. Orpine. 
Engliih, In Woods and moijl Land. 

Thapfia Garotas folio. C. B. P. Deadly- 
Carrot 

Thlafoi arvenfc, liliquis latis. • C. B. P. 
Treacle Mufiard Engliih, In arable Land, 
hut rare 

Thlafpi arvenfc, Vaccariae incano folio, 
majus. C. B. P. Mithridate-Mufiard. En¬ 
gliih, In arable Land , and near Hedges. 
Thuya Theophrafti. C. B P. Tree of Life. 
Thymclaea loliis Lini. C. B. P. Spurge- 
Flan 

Thymus vulgaris, folio tenuiore. C. B. P. 
Thyme 

Tithymalus latifolius, Cataputia didfcus. 
H. L. Garden-fpurge 

Tithymalus paluitris, fruticofus. C B. Pi 
Germatt-fpurge , or Greater Efula. 

Tithymalus foliis Pini, forte Diofcoridis 
Pytyufa. C. B. P. The leffer Efula. 
Tragacantha. C. B. P. Goats-thorn. 
Tormcntilla fylveftris. C. B. P. •Tor* 
tnentil • • Engliih, On Heaths. ' 

Trichomancs five polytrichnm officinarhm. 
C. B. P. Engliih, Maiden-hair. On Walls , 
and the fide of Jhady Banks. 

Trifolium pratenfe, purpureum, majus. 
C B. P. Trefoil. Engliih, In Pafiares . 

Trifolium arvenfc, humile fpicatum, five 
Lagopus. C. B. P. Hares-foot. Trefoil. En- 
glilh, O* arable Land. 

Trifoliutn paluftre. G. B. P. Bog-bean , 
or Marjb-Trefoil. Engliih, OnBogs. 

Triri'cam hybemum, ariftis carens. 
C. B. P. Wheat 

Tulfilago vulgaris. G. B. P. Colts-foot. 
Engliih, On barren Land 


Valeriana hortenfis, Phu folio blufatrl. 
Diofcoridis. C. B. P. Valerian . 

Valeriana paluftris, minor. C. B. P; Thi 
leffer Valerian. Engliih, On moifi Meadows , 
and in Woods 

Valeriana iylveftris, major, foliis anguf- 
tioribus. Rand. Wild Valeria Engliih, 
In Chalky Clofes 

Verbafcum mas latifolium, luteum. C B P. 
Mullein. Engliih, On dry Banks , and fandy 
Land 

Verbena communis* coeruleO flare. C. B P. 
Vervain. Engliih, Near Farm Turds 

Veronica mas fupina & vulgatifiima. 
C. B. P. Speedwell , or Pauls-Retony. En-, 
glilh, In Woody Places. 

Veronica aquatics, major, folio fubrotundo 
Mor. Hill. JBrooklime. Engliih, In fiandihg 
Water * 

Vicia fativa, vulgaris, fomirte nigro. 
C. B. P. Vetch or Tare ; ‘ 

Viola martia, purpurea, 'flore fimplici 
odoro. C. B. P. Violet. Engliih, Iu Woods 
and near Hedges 

Viola tricolor, htorrenfis, reports. C. B. P. 
Hearts-Eafe , or Parfics 

Vinca pervinca, vulgaris. Ger. Perlwincle. 
Engliih, In Hedges and Woods. ; 

Virga aurea angultifolia. minus (errata. 
CB.r Golden-Rod. Engliih^ In Woods 
and near Hedges 

Vitex foliis angultidribus, Cannabis modo 
difpolitis. C B. P. TheChafie Tree '. ' ' ‘ 

Vitis Idaea foliis oblongis crcnatis, frudlu 
nigricantc. C. B. P. Bill-berry. Engliih, 
On Adeory Heaths 

Vitis Vinifcra. C. B P. The Vine. 
Ulmaria. Cluf. Meadow Sweet , or jQifeen of 
the Meadows. Engliih, In moifi Meadows t 
and by the fide of Ditches 

Urtica urens, maxima C. B. P. Nettle ; 
Engliih, By Hedges and Banks. 

Urtica urens, pilulas ferens fandtiffima 
Diofcoridis, fcmine lini. C. B. P. The Roman 
Nettle. 


Xanthium. Dod. The Leffer-Burdock 


Zca Brizadidta, vel monococcos Gcrma- 
nica. GBP. Spelt , or St. Peter ’s-Corn. 
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^CATALOGUE of the Large Trees 'which 

■ are placed in the London Difpenfary* as Medicinal Plants, 
hut generally grow too Urge to be admitted into fmall Gardens, 


A BIES Mas, conis furfum fpc&anti- 
bus. C. B. P. Tbs ftlvcr Fir. 

: Abies tcnniore folio, fru&u deorfum in- 
flcxo. C. B P. The common ., or Spruce Hr , 
or Pitch-Tree 

Amygdalus fativa. C. B. P. The Almond 

Tree 

Armeniaca frattu majore. Inft. R. H. 
The Apricock 


Betula. C. B. P. The Birch-tree. Eng¬ 
lilh, In Woods 


Caftanca fativa. C. B. P. The Chefnut- 
tree 

. Cerafus major ac fylvcftris, fru&u fubdul- 
oi nigro colore inficicnte. C. B. P. The 
Black Cherry. Englilh, In Hedge-rows , and 
jome Woods 

Cerafus fativa, rotunda, rubra & acida, 
C. B. P. The red Cherry 

Cydonia fru&u oblongo, laeviori. Inft. 
R. H. The Quince-tree 


Ficus communis. C. B. P. The Fig - 
tree 

Fraxinus excclfior. C. P. B. The AJh - 
tree. Englilh, In Hedge-rows 

Fraxinus rotundiorc folio. C B. P. The 
Manna Ajb 


Ilex aculeata Cocciglandifera. C. B. P. 
The Kermes Oak 


Larix folio dcciduo, conifcra, J. B. The 
Larch Tree 


Malus fylvcftris, acido frucStu albo. Inft* 
R. H. The Crab-tree, Englilh, In Hedges 
Malus fativa, Raii Syn. The Apple-tree 
Morus frudtu nigro. C. B. P. The Mul¬ 
berry 


Nux juglans five Regia vulgaris. G B. P. 
The Walnut 


Perlica molli came, & vulgaris, viridis & 
alba. C. B. P. The Peach-tree 

Pinus fativa. C. B. P. The Pine-tree 
Pinna fvlvcAria. G» ft. T. The Wild Pine 
or Pineajler 

Populus nigra. C. B. P. The Black Pop¬ 
lar. Englilh, In Hedge-rows 

Pyrus fativa. C. P. B. The Pear-tree 


Quercus latifolia, faemina. GB.P. The 
Oak-tree. Englilh, In ForeJU 


Salix vulgaris alba, arborefcens. GRP* 
The Willow. Englilh, By the Jude of Rivers 
Suber latifolium, pcrpctud vireos. C R P* 
The Cork-tree 


Tilia fccmina, folio majore. C. B. P. 
The Lime-tree 


Ulmus Campeftris &Theophrafti. G B*P. 
The Elm-tree, Englilh, In Hedge-rows 
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A Jhort EXPLANATION of the Technical 

Words made ufe of in this Work, feme of which have been inferted in 
the Body of the Work ; but for the eafer turning to them, it has been 
thought proper to draw them up in this Place together . 


Caulis & Acaulos, without a Stalk; that 
is, when the Flower of a Plant grows 
clofe to the Ground, having no vilible 
Stalk, as in the Carline-thijlle, &c. 

Acinus Acini , are the Berries or Fruit of 

the Elder, Privet, Ivy, &c. 

Ala is the Sinus of a Stalk, which the Leaf 
or Pedicle makes with the Stalk or Branches, 
from whence a new Offspring is wont to put 
forth. 

Amentaceous Flowers are fuch as have an 
Aggregate of Summits hanging down in form 
of a Rope or Cats-tail; as the male Flowers 
of the Mulberry, the Hazel, Walnut and Oak. 
Thefe are alio called lulus, and in Englijb, 
Katkins. 

Apetalous Flowers. Set Flos. 

Apices, Summits, are thofe Bodies which 
hang upon the Chives or Threads which ge¬ 
nerally furround the Pointals of Flowers, 
and contain the prolifick Powder, which is 
analogous to the male Sperm in Animals, as 
in Plate III. Fig- 32- b. 

Arbor, a Tree, is defined to be a woody 
Plant of the largeft Growth, whofe Trunk is 
perennial and angle, and divided into many 
large Branches, which are again divided into 
fmaller Twigs, on which the Leaves, Flowers 
and Fruits are produced. 

Arifta is that fharp-pointed Needle which 
Hands out from the Husk or Covering of the 
Grain of Corn, Grafs , &c. and is called Awn, 
or Beard. 

Articulation is the Connexion of Parts 
that conflft of Joints or Knees, fuch as the 
pods of Birdsfoot, French Honeyfuckle, &c. 
which when ripe, divide into fo many Parts, 
as there are Knees or Joints. 

Axis is a taper Column placed in the Centre 
of fome Flowers or Katkins, about which the 
other Parts are difpofed. 

Bacca, i.e. a Berry, is a roundifh Fruit, 
for the moft part foft, containing one or more 
Seeds in a pulpy Subftance. 

Balaufiium, is the Cup of the Flower of the 
Wild Pomegranate. 

VOL. II. 


Barbul* are the half Florets of compound 
Flowers. 

Bivalve: thePods or Husks of Plants, which 
open lengthways in two Parts, like the Shell 
of a Mujcle, are termed Bivalve. 

Brachia are the Divifions of the large 
Branches of Trees from the Trunk. 

Bulbus, bulbous Roots, are fuch as confift 
either of feveral Coats involving one another, 
or of feveral Scales lying one over another. 
The firft of thefe is called a tunicated Root, 
(of this Sort is the Onion , Tulip, &c.) and 
the lall is called a fquamous (i. e. a Ita¬ 
ly) Root, of which Sort is the Lily, Mar - 
tagon, &c. 


Calypba is the thin Involuctum or Cover of 
fome Seeds. 

Calyx, or Empalement, is generally under- 
flood to mean tnofe lefs tender Leaves, which 
cover the other Parts of the Flower. 

Capillaments in Flowers^ are generally un¬ 
derflood to mean the Chives which fupport 
the Apices. 

Capitulum is the Head or Top of any 
Plant. 7 

Capfula is the fhort Pod or Husk of a Plant 
containing the Seed. 

Carina is the concave Petal or Segment of 
a Butterfly-flower, which refembles the Keel 
or lower Part of a Boat. 

Caudex is the Trunk of a Tree. 

Cattlis is a Part of a Plant receiving the 
Nourifhment from the Root, and conveying 
it into the other Parts with which it iscloath’d, 
not having one Side diflinguifhable from the 
other. The Stalk of a Tree is called the 
Trunk , and in Corn and Grafs, it is called the 
Blade. 

Caulis volubilis, a twining Stalk, is that 
which twills about any Prop without the Help 
of Tendrils; as the Hop, Kidney-bean, Sec. 

Caulis fcandens a climbing Stalk, is that 
which climbs by the Help of Tendrils; as the 
Vine, Briony, &c. 

Caulis repens, a creeping Stalk, is that 
which lies on the Ground, and propagates 
5 H ltfelf 
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itfelf by emitting Roots, as the Ivy, Straw¬ 
berry, &c. 

Caulis procumbent, a procumbent or trailing 
Stalk, is that which lies on the Ground with¬ 
out emitting Roots. 

Cirri are the little Fibres of the Roots 
of Plants. 

Claviculus, or Capreoltis, (i. e. Tendrils) is 
a Part of a Stalk, curling and laying hold on 
any adjacent Body, and is always produced 
at a Joint. Thefe are alfo called Clappers. 

Coma is the Top of a Branch or Flower. 

Conus, i. e. Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, 
Fir, Cedar , &c. 

Corymbns fignifies a Clutter of Flowers or 
Fruit, Handing on Pedicles, which are dif- 
poled in fuch a manner as to form a Sphere ; 
of this Sort is the Ivy, &c. 

Crena , or crenated Leaves, are fuch as are 
cut about the Edges, into feveral obtufe Seg¬ 
ments, as in Plate i. Fig. 2. 

Cubitus, a Cubit, i. e. a Foot and half} fo the 
Stalks of Plants are termed Cubitalis, Bicubi- 
tails, &c. according to their Height. 

Culmtts is the Stalk or Blade of Corn. 

Cylindrus, i.e. Cylinder, the Fruit of Plants 
are termed cylindrical, when they refemble 
a Column. 

(ytmus is generally underftood to mean the 
Flowers of the true Pomegranate ; but by 
iome Writers the Cups of Flowers which ex¬ 
pand after the lame manner, are termed Cy- 

tiniformes. \ , 

Dent iculatiis, i e. indented; thofe Leaves 
of Plants which are cut about the Edges into 
feveral Segments more acute than the crenated 
Leaves, are termed denticulated, as in Plate I. 

Digitated Leaves are compound Leaves di¬ 
vided into feveral Parts, all of which meet 
together at the Tail, in form of a Hand, as 
in Plate II. Fig. 14. . 

Difcus, i. e. the Disk, is an Aggregate of 
Florets, torming, as it were, a plain Surface, 
as in Plate III. Fig. 10. 

Dijepimentum is the thin Septum, which 
divides the feveral Cells in the Fruit of 
Plants. 

Echinus’, thofe Plants or Parts of Plants 
which are befetvery clofely with Spines, like 
a Hedghog,, are termed echinated. 

Emarginatus’, thofe Leaves of Plants which 
are hollowed at their Extremities, fo as to 
form a Heart, are called emarginated Leaves, 
as in Plate I. Fig. 7. 

Embryo is the tender Foetus ol the Plant. 

Fmbria, Fringe; thofe Parts of Plants or 
Flowers, whofe Borders end in fmall Threads, 
refembling fringed Liuen, are termed fim¬ 
briated. 


Fifiulons Plants are fuch whole Stalks are 
hollow like a Pipe. 

Flos, i. e. a Flower, is the Organs of Gene¬ 
ration of both Sexes, adhering to a common 
Placenta, together with their common Cover¬ 
ings; or of either Sex feparately, with its 
proper Coverings, if it have any. 

The Flowers of Plants are dtjlinguijhed by 
Botanifis in the following Manner : 

Flos amentacens, x.e. amentaceous Flowers; 
thefe are fuch as are termed Katkins. 

Flos apetalus, i.e. Flowers without Leaves; 
thefe are fuch as' have no ether Covering to 
the Parts of Generation but the Calyx. 

F.os campaniformis is fuch a Flower as is 
lhaped like a Bell, as in Plate III. Fig. ip and 
20. Thofe Flowers which fpread in the 
Manner of the Figure ip. are termed open 
bell-lhap’d Flowers. But thofe like Fig. 20. 
are called tubulous bell-lhap’d Flowers. 

Flos caryophylleus is fuch a Flower as is 
lhaped like a Clove-gilliflower. 

Flos compofittts is a compound Flower, which 
is compoled either of Florets, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 17. a and bi or Semiflorers, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 17. c\ or of both together, as m Plate IIL 
Fig. 17. Of this Kind is the Blue-bottle, Knap¬ 
weed, &c. 

Floscruciformis, i.e. acrofs-lhap’dFlower, 
which is compofed of Four Petals, placed in 
form of a Crols, as in Plate III. Fig. 5 and 32. 
Of this Sort is, the Cabbage , Mufiard, Wall¬ 
flower, See. 

Flos fiofctiloftis , |. e. a flolculous Flower, 
is that which is compofed of feveral Florets; 
fee Plate III. Fig. 1. a and b, included in one 
common Cup. 

Flos infundibuliformis, i. e. a funnel-ihap’d 
Flower, is that which is lhaped like a Funnel, 
as in Plate III. Fig. 21. Ol this Kind is the 
Primrofe, lefier Centaury, See. 

Flos labiatus, i.e/a lip-lhap’d Flower; this 
is an irregular monopetalous Flower, divided 
commonly into two Lips; the upper Lip is 
called the Creft, and the under one the Beard. 
Sometimes the Creft is wanting, and then the 
Style and Chives fupply its Place; this is by 
fome called an unilabiated Flower. See 
Plate III. Fig. 36, abc and d. 

Flos hliaceus, i. e. a lily-lhap’d Flower, is 
generally compoled of lix Petals, which re- 
lemble thofe of the Lily, as in Plate IIL 
Fig. 3 j. Of this Sort is the Tulip, Afphodd, 
&c. 

Flos monopetalus , i. e. a Flower compofed 
of one Leaf; all thofe Flowers whole Petals 
are joined at the Bottom, lb that they fail off 
intire, are termed monopetalous Flowers, as 
in Plate III. Fig. 18. 

Flos monopetalus anomalies, i. e. an irregular 
Flower conlifting of one Leaf, as in Plate III. 
Ftg. 30 and 31. 

Flos papilionacetis , a papilionaceous or pea- 
bloom Flower, is one which in fome meaiure 
refemblesa Butterfly with itsWingsexpanded. 
It always conlifts of thefe four Parts; the 
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Standard (or Vexillum ), which is a large erefl 
Segment or Petal3 the two Wings (Alee), 
which compofe the Sides3 and the Keel 
(Carina)^ which is a concave Petal or Segment 
refembling the Keel of a Boat 3 this is fome* 
times intire, and at other times it confills of 
two Petals or Segments, adhering pretty clofe 
together 3 fee Plate III. Fig. 6 . and 37. Of 
this Sort is the Bean, Pea , Vetch, &c 

Flos perfonatns, i.e. a perfonated Flower, 
that is, an irregular monopetalous Flower, 
whole upper Part refembles the Beaks of 
Fowls, as in Plate III. Fig. 7 and 27. Of this 
Kind is the Snapdragon, Toad-fax, &c. 

Flos urceolatus, or pitcher-lhap’d Flower 3 
of this Sort is the Arbutus, Whortle-berry, &c. 
See Plate III. Fig. 24. 

Flos petalodes, i. e. a petalous Flower, that 
is, a Flower whofe Organs of Generation are 
furrounded with Leaves, as in Plate III. 
Fig. 13. 

Flos polypet alas, i. e. a poly petalous Flower, 
that is, a Flower compofed of feveral Leaves. 
When thefe agree in Figure and Polition, it 
is called a regular polypetalous Flower 3 but 
when the Petals do not agree in Figure and 
Polition, it is called an irregular polypetalous 
Flower. 

Flos radiatus , i. e. a radiated Flower, con- 
lifts of two Parts 3 the Disk, fee Plate III. 
Fig. 10. which is an Aggregate of Florets 
forming a plain Surface, and the Rays (See 
Plate III. Fig. 10.), which are feveral Semi¬ 
florets fet round the Disk, in form of a Star. 
Thefe are called radiated difcous Flowers 3 
but thole which have no fuch Ray, are callea 
naked difcous Flowers. 

Flos rofaceus, i. e. a rofe-fhap’d Flower, 
that is, a Flower confifting of four or more 
Petals, which are placed circularly in form 
of a Rofe, as in Plate III. Fig. 14. 

Flos Jiorpioides, that is, when the Flowers are 
ranged on one Side of the Pedicle, which 
twills at the Top in form of aScorpion’s Tail 3 
of this Sort is the Heliotropium, See. 

Flos femifofculofus, i. e. a femiflolculous 
Flower 3 this is compofed of feveral Semiflo¬ 
rets, included in one common Calyx. 

Flos fpicatus, i. e. a Ipiked Flower, is that 
whole Flowers are let thick on the Pedicle, 
is fuch a manner as to form an acute Cone. 

Flos famineus, i. e. a ftamineous Flower, 
is that which is compofed of many Chives, 
included in a Calyx, having no Petals 3 of this 
Sort is the Bifort, Spargdnium, &c. 

. Fhs ferilis, barren Flowers 3 thefe have no 
Embryo adhering to them, fo are called male 
Flowers, and falfe Flowers 3 of this Kind is 
the Melon, Gourd, &c. 

Flos verticillatus, that is, a whorle-fhap*d 
Flower 3 thefe Flowers grow clofely united, 
furrounding the Stalk at the feveral Joints. 

Flos umbellatus, i. e. an umbellated Flower, 
is- when the Extremity of the Stalk or Branch 
is divided into feveral Pedicles or Rays, be¬ 
ginning from the fame Point, and opening in 


fuch a manner as to form a kind of inverted 
Cone, like an Umbrella. When the Pedicles 
into which the Stalk is divided are fubdivided 
into others of the fame Form, upon which the 
Flowers are difpofed; the firft Order is called 
Rays, the fecond Pedicles. That Umbel 
which confills of Pedicles only, is called a 
fimple Umbel 3 that which is compofed both 
of Rays and Pedicles, is called a compound 
Umbel. 

Folium, a Leaf, is a Part of a Plant, extended 
into Length and Breadth, in fuch a manner as tt> 
have one Side diftinguifhable from the other. 
This is called in Latin Folium, to diftinguilh 
it from the Leaf of a Flowed which is called 
Petalum. 

FoliumJimplex, a fimple Leaf! is that which 
is not divided to the Middle, as in Plate I. 
Fig. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Folium empo/itum, a compound Leaf! is that 
which is divided into feveral Parts, each re¬ 
fembling a fimple Leaf3 fee Plate II. Fig. 20 
and 21. 

Folium digit at urn, a digitated Leaf, is a com¬ 
pound Leaf divided into fevefal Parts, all of 
which meet together at the Tail fo as to re- 
fembleaHand3 fee Plate II. Fig. 14 and 15. 

Folium trifoliatum a trifoliated Leaf, is a di- 

f itated Leaf confifting of three Fingers, as in 
Vote II. Fig. 18. \ ' 

Folium trilobatum a trilobated Leaf, confills 
of three obtufe Lobes, which are not divided 
to the Bottom 3 fee Plate II. Fig. 17. 

Folium heptafoliatum, a heptafoliated Leaf! 
is a digitated Leaf confifting of feven Fingers3 
fee Plate I. Fig. 10. 

Folium quinqtufoliaium, a quinquefoliated 
Leaf| i s a digitated ^ Leaf confifting of five 
Fingers3 fee Plate II. Fig. 15. 

Folium pennatum, a pennated Leaf, is a com¬ 
pound Leaf divided into feveral Parts, each 
of which is called a Lobe, placed along the 
middle Rib, either alternately, (as\n Plate l\. 
Fig. 22.) or by Pairs (as in Plate II. Fig. 21.). 
When the middle Rib is terminated by an odd 
Lobe, (as in Fig. 21.) it is called an unequal 
pennatedLeafj and when it is not terminated 
by an odd Lobe, (as in Fig. 20.) it is termed 
an equal pennated Leaf. When the Lobes 
are all nearly of the fame Form and Bignefs, 
it is called an uniform pennated Leaf3 when 
they are not fo, it is termed difform. 

Folium alatum, a winged Leaf! is, as it were, 
compofed of feveral pennated Leaves. 

Folium ramofum, a ramofe Leaf! is that 
which is ftill farther divided than the winged 
Leaf! as in the common or female Fern. 

Cauda , the Tail of a Leaf, is a Produftion 
of the middle Rib, and connects the Leaf 
with the Stalk, after the manner of a Pedicle; 
when the middle Rib has an Appendix of the 
Leaf running along it, it is often called a 
winged Leaf, fee Plate I. Fig. 12. 

Folium integrum, an intire Leaf; is that 
which has no Divifion on the Edges, as in 
Plate I. Fig. 5. 

Folium 
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Folium angulatam , an angular LeafJ is chat 
v/hofe Margin is cut into feveral Angles, as in 
Plate l. Fig. 4. 

Folium auriculatum, an eared Lear, is that 
whofe Bale next the Pedicle is indented 
lomewhat refembling an Ear, as in Plate I. 

8 . 

Folium fagittatum , a fpear-lhap’d Leaf, is that 
which ends in three fharp Angles refembling 
a Dart, as in Plate II. Fig. 19. 

Folium finuatum, a finuated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into leveral long 
and large Segments, as in Plate I. Fig. 11. 

Folium fterratum , a lerrated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into feveral acute 
Segments like the Teeth of a Saw, as in Plate 
I. Fig. 6. 

Folium crenatum, a crenated Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into feveral obtufe 
Segments, as in Plate I. Fig. 2. 

Folium laciniatum, a jagged Leaf, is that 
which is cut about the Edges into feveral deep 
Portions, in an irregular Manner, as in Plate I. 


Fig. 13. 

Folium umbilicatum, an umbilicated Leaf, is 
that which has the Pedicle faftened to the 
Backfide of a Leaf, fo that on the upper Side 
of the Leaf, there is a {mail Cavity formed 
like a Navel, as in Plate II. Fig. 16. 

Folliculus , is a leafy membranaceous Sheath 
or Covering, which furrounds the Fruit or 
Seed ; as the IVinter-cberry, &c. 

Fornicatus or fornicated Petals, are fuch 
Flower-leaves as are arched after the manner 
of the Galea, or Creft, of the Clary, Sage , &c. 
as in Plate III. Fig. 36. 

Fruftus,a Fruit $ by the Word Fruit, are to 
be underftood the Seeds of all Plants with their 


Covering. 

Frtittus umbilicatus , an umbilicated Fruit, is 
that which had the other Parts of the Flower 


growing on its Top when it was an Ovary ; 
they ufually form a Cavity, which is known 
by the Name of the Umbilicus or Navel ; as 
in the Medlar , Rofe, Pomegranate , &c. 

Frutex, a Shrub,is a Plant with many woody 
perennial Trunks, fuch as Rofes, Syringas, 
Spanifh Broom, &c. which divide into feveral 
Stems near the Ground. But the Word is 
frequently ufed by Gardeners, for all woody 
Plants of low Growth. 


are termed biemial Plants ; and thole whole 
Roots continue many Years, are termed peren¬ 
nial Plants. 


lmbricatus ; the Leaves or Scales of Plants 
are laid to be imbricated, when they are dif- 
pofed lb as to lie one on the Edge of the 
other, after the manner of Tyles on a Houle. 

Intemodium is that Part of the Stalks of 
Plants between the Knots or Joints. 
lulus is a Katkin. 


Lanugo, Down ; the Seeds of Plants which 
have a downy Subftance faftened to them, 
which ferves as Wings to tranlport them, are 
termed lanuginous ; as the S tbifile, &c. 

Loculamenta are the Cells in the Fruit of 
Plants, where the Seeds are lodged, which are 
divided by fmall Partitions. 

Locufta is the outer Covering of the Flower 
and Grain of Corn which indoles the Chaff 


Malleolus , Mallet; the Cuttings of Vines, 
which are taken with Joints of the old Wood to 
their Bottom, lo as to relemble a little Mallet, 
are termed Malleoli ; which Cuttings more 
certainly take Root than any other, and al¬ 
ways make better Plants. 

Marginatus, bordered; the Seeds of Plants 
which nave a thin leafy Border round them, 
are laid to be marginated ; as thole of the 
» Stock-gilliflower, Honefty , &c. 

Mucro, a (harp Point; thole Leaves or Fruits 
of Plants, which are terminated in a lharp 
Point, are termed mucronated. 

Multicapfular Plants are fuch as have leve* 
ral Pods of Seeds iucceeding each Flower; as 
the Celandine, Columbine, &c. 


Nucleus, a Kernel, is that Part of the Fruit 
which is inclofed in a hard Shell; as the Ker¬ 
nel of the Almond, Apricock, &c. 


OJJiculum, a Shell, is the hard ftony Cover¬ 
ing of Seeds. 


Geniculum, Knots; fuch Roots and of Pods 
Plants, are faid to be geniculated as are di¬ 
vided into Joints. 

Gluma is the Husk or Chaff of Corn. 

Habitus plantee is the outward Appearance 
of Plants. 

Herb a, an Herb; by an Herb are meant, all 
liich Plants whofe Stalks die to the Ground 
every Year. Thole, whole Roots do not con¬ 
tinue longer than one Year, are termed annual 
Plants ; thofe whole Roots continue two Years, 


Panicula, a Panicle, is a Stalk diffufed into 
leveral Pedicles, fuftaining the Flowers or 
Fruits; of this Sort are the Oat, Millet, &c. 

Pappus, Down; Fee Lanugo. 

Pediculus, a Pedicle, is that Pan of a Stalk 
which immediately fuftains a Leaf, a Flower, 
or a Fruit; and in Englijh, is called Footftalk. 

Petala, Petals, are the tender line-coloured 
Leaves, which are generally the moft conlpi- 
cuous Parts of a Flower; lb thole Flowers 
which conlift of one Leaf, are called monopeta- 
lous Flowers; thole of two Leaves, are called 
bipetalous ; thole of three Leaves, tripetalous ; 
thofe of four Leaves, tetrapetalous ; thole of 
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five Leaves, pentapetalous ; thole of fix Leaves, 
bexapetalous ; and thole of a greater Number 
of Leaves, are termed polypetalous. 

Pifitllum,Y6\t\ta\ or Style, is that Column 
which occupies the Centre of the Flower, ri¬ 
ling on the Top of the Embryo, and is gene¬ 
rally furrounded with the Chives; lee Plate 
III. Fig. 3. Thele differ greatly in their Formi 
for in fome Flowers they are roundiih, in others 
triangular, oval or lquare. 

Placenta is that Part of the Pod or Husk of 
a Plant, to which the Seeds are faftened, and 
by which they are nourilhed till they are 
ripe. 

Plant a, a Plant, is an organical Body,defti- 
tute of Senfe,and fpontaneous Motion,adhering 
to another Body in fuch a manner as to draw 
from it its Nourilhment ; propagating itfelf by 
Seed. Under this generical Name, are included 
2 reej, Shrubs, Underjhrnbs and Herbs. 

Polypetalous,many Leaves; thofe Plants are 
termed polypetalous, whole Flowers are com- 
pofed of feveral Leaves. 

Pomutn , an Apple, is generally underftood to 
be any flefhy Velfel containing more Seeds than 
one; fo that all Plants which produce fuch 
Fruit, are termed pomiferous , i. e. apple¬ 
bearing. 

Prunutn , a Plum, is a flelhy Velfel inclofing a 
hard brittle Shell, in which is one or two Seeds, 
fo that all Plants which produce fuch Fruit, 
are termed pruniferous , i. e. plum-bearing. 

Pulpa , Pulp, is the loft Part of Fruits which 
furrounds the Seeds, as in the ^tamarind , Caffia, 
&c. 

Pyramidatus , pyramidal j thofe Flowers or 
Fruits which grow in form of a Pyramid, are 
termed pyramidal. 

Racemus , a Clutter, is a Stalk divided or 
branched into Ieveral Pedicles, fuftaining the 
Flowers or Fruits thick fet together (as in the 
Vine, Currant , &c.): the firft of thele Condi¬ 
tions diftinguilhes it from a Spike; the laft 
from a Panicle. 

Radix, a Root, is that Part of a Plant by 
which it naturally receives its Nourilhment. 
Thele are of different Forms and Contextures, 
fome of them being fibrous, others flelhy or 
woody. 

Radix fibrofa , a fibrous Root, is that which 
confifts only of fmall Fibres like Hairs: of this 
Sort is Grafs, Corn, &c. 

Radix tuberofa, a tuberous Root, is that 
which confifts of an uniform flelhy Subftance, 
and is generally of a roundiih Figure: of this 
Sort is the Sow-bread, 8tc. 

Radix bulbofa ,a bulbous Root, is that which 
confifts of feveral Coats involving one another, 
or of feveral Scales lying one over another. 
The firft of thele is called a tunica ted Root; 
of this Sort are the Onion, Zulip, Hyacinth, &c. 
(from whence the French call all thele Sorts of 
Roots Onions ); the laft is called a fquamous 
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(or Icaly) Root; of this Sort are the Lily, 
Martagon , 8tc. 

Radix tefticulata, a tefticulated Root, is a 
double tuberous Root; for it confifts of two 
Knobs relembling a pair of Tefticles $ of this 
Sort are fome of the Orchis's . 

Radix palmata , a handed Root, is a tuberous 
Root, divided, as it were, into Ieveral Fingers, 
fo as to refemble a Hand; of this Sort is the 
Handed-orchis. 

Radix afpbodeli, an afphodel Root, is that 
which is compofed of feveral oblong flelhy 
Knobs; of this Kind are the Kingfpear, Day- 
lily, &c. 

Radix granulofa, a granulous Root, is a 
Kind of grumous Root, confifting of many 
fmall flelhy Knobs, refembling Grains of Corn ; 
of this Kind is the white Saxifrage. 

Radix grumofa, a grumous Root, is that 
which confifts of many oblong flelhy Knobs, 
joined to one Centre at the Top; of this Sort 
is the Ranunculus- 

Ramus, a Branch, is the Divifion of a Stalk j 
in Trees it is often called a Bough. 

Semen, a Seed, is that Part of a Plant which 
is committed to the Earth, in order to obtain 
a Plant of the like Kind with its Parent Plant, 
which produced it. 

Semen, a Seed, is a Body perfected by the 
mutual Operation of both Sexes; containing 
the Rudiment of fuch Plant as that from which 
it was taken; fo may properly be judged to 
be analogous to the Egg of an oviparous 
Animal. 

Semen nudum, a naked Seed, is that which 
has no Covering befide the Empalement re¬ 
maining upon it till the Time of Vegetation. 

Semen pappofum, a downy Seed, is that which 
has a downy Subftance like Wool faftened to 
it, by which it is tranfported in the Air to a 
great Diftance from the Parent-plant. 

Siliqua, a Pod, is a long flat or round mem¬ 
branaceous Velfel, containing one or two 
Rows of Seeds. 

Spica, a Spike, is a Part of a Stalk thick-fet 
with Flowers or Fruit, in fuch a manner as to 
form an acute Cone. 

Stamina,or Chives, are thole llender Threads 
which encompafs the Style in the Centre of 
Flowers, and fupport the Apices or Summits 
which contain the male Duft. 

Strobilus is the Cone or Fruit of thePine tree. 

Strict, Channels; thole Parts of Plants which 
have fmall longitudinal Furrows running along 
them, are termed ftriated. 

Stolones, Suckers, are fuch Shoots of Plants 
as arife from the Root, and may be taken off 
with Fibres to them, fo as to propagate the 
Species thereby; of this Sort is the Pbilbert, 
Fig, &c. 

Suffrutex, Underlhrub, is a woody Plant, 
not gemmiparous; of this Sort arc Sfby me. Sage, 
Lavender, &c. 
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tfaledy Cuttings, are luch Parts of a Branch, 
as when cut off from the Tree, -will take Root, 
if they are planted in the Ground. 

StbyrfuS )a Thyrfe, differs from a Spike, in 
having the Flowers or Fruits let more Ioolely 
on it, lo that there are Spaces vifibly between 
them. 

Momentum, Flocks, is when the Leaves or 
Stalks of Plants are covered with a thick 
Down, as in Mullein , &c. 

Sracbea are the Air-veffels in Plants. 

Zuriones , Buds, are the future Shoots of 
Plants, which being inoculated into a proper 
Stock, will produce a Tree of the fame Kind 
with its Parent-plant, from which it was 
taken. 


Vagina , or tfbeca, is the Sheath or Covering 
of a Bud. 

Valia , Valves, the Sides of the Pod or Seed- 
veflel, which, when they open lengthways in 
two Pam like Mufcles , Cockles , and filch Kinds 
of Shell-filh, are termed bivalve Pods j as in 
the Stockgillifiower. 

Verticillum , lee Flos verticillatus. 

Vexillum or Standard, lee Flospapilionaceus. 

Vtmen is the flexible Shoot or a Tree. 

V/iicula , Runners, are the flender Shoots of 
Plants, which trail on the Ground, and emit 
Roots at their Joints lo as to propagate; as in 
Strawberries , Cinquefoil , &c. 

Umbella , lee Flos umbellatus. 

Umbilicus , lee Fruttus umbilicatus. 
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A 


GENERAL 

INDEX 

O F T H E 

ENGLISH Names of all the Plants which are 
mentioned in both Viilumes of the Gardeners Dictio¬ 
nary, referring to the LATIN Names under 
which they are treated. 


A Bele-tree, fee Populus 
alba 

Acacia, the true, fee 
Acacia 

Acacia, the Virginian, fee 
Pfeudoacacia 

Aconite, or Wolfsbane, fee 
Aconitum 

- - W inter, fee Aconitum 
hyemale 

Adams apple, fee Aurantium, 
or Mufa 

Adderfwort, or Snakeweed, 
fee Biftorta 

Adders-tongue, fee Ophioglof- 
fum 

Adonis flower, fee Adonis 
African Marygold,/** Tagetes 
Agnus caftus, or Chafte-trce, 
fee Vitex 

Agrimony, fee Agrimonia 

-Ballard, fee Agrimo- 

noides 

— ■ -■ Dutch, fee Eupato- 
rium 


A 

Agrimony Hemp, fee Bidens 
Ague-tree, or SafTafras, fee 
Cornus 

Alder-tree, fee Alnus 

- Berry - bearing, fee 

Frangula 

Alecoft, or Coftmary, fee Bal- 
famita 

Alehoof, or Ground-Ivy, fee 
Chamaeclema 

Alexanders, or Aliflander s,fee 
Smyrnium 

Allcluja, or Wood-forrel, fee 
Oxys 

Allheal, fee Panax 

-Clowns, fee Sideritis 

Alleygator Pear-tree, fee Per- 
fea 

Alkanet, fee Anchufa 
All-fpice, fee Myrtus 
Almond-tree, fee Amygdalus 
• — ■■ - the Dwarf, fee Perfica 
Aloes, fee Aloe 

■ - —> Water, fee Aloides 

Amaranth, fee Amaranthus 


Amaranth Globe, fee Ama- 
ranthoides 

Amber-liquid, fee Styrax 

Amber-tree, fee Frutex am- 
bram fpirans 

Ambrofia, fee Chenopodium 

Ameos, or Bifhopfweed, fee 
Ammi 

Amomum Plinii, fee Solanum 

Amoris Pomum,/^e Lycoper- 
ficon 

Anacardium, fee Acajou 

Anemony, fee Anemone 

- . - the Wood, fee Ane* 

monoides 

Angelica 

- the Berry-bearing, fee 
Aralia 

- »the Tree, fee Aralia 

Anife, fee Anifum 

Anotto, fee Mitella. 

Apple, fee Malus. 

• • the Mad, fee Melon- 

gena 


Apple 
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I 

Apple of Love, fee Lycoper- 
ficon 

--the Cuftard, fee Gua- 

nabanus 

-- the male Balfam, fee 

Momordica 

■ — - • the Paradife, fee Ma- 
lus 

— ■ — the Sweet, fee Guana- 
ban us 

—— - the Sour, fee Gua- 
nabanus 

■■■■ the Star, fee Guana- 

ban us 

■ the Fig, fee Malus 

-- the Thom, fee Stra¬ 
monium 

Apricock, fee Armeniaca 
Archangel, fee Lamium 
Arrach, or Orrach, fee Atfi- 
plex and Chenopodium 
Arrow-root, fee Maranta 
Arie-fmart, fee Perficaria 
Artichoke, fee Cinara 
Afarabacca, fee Alarum 
Afh-tree, fee Fraxinus. 

Afh, the Mountain, fee Sor- 
bus 

Afh, the Spanifh, vide Arbor 
Americana, £ 3 c. 

Afparagus, or Sperage, fee 
Afparagus 

Afpen-tree, fee Populus Li- 
byca 

Afphodel, fee Alphodelus 
Afphodel-lily, fee Lilio-afpho- 
dclus 

Avens, fee Caryophyllata 
Avocada pear, fee Perlea 
Ax-vetch, fee Securidaca 
Azarole, fee Mefpilus 


B 

Balm of Gilead-Fir, fee Abies 
Balfamine, Female, fee Balia- 
mina 

- ■ — Male, fee Momordica 

Balfam-tree, fee Terebinthus 
Balfam of Capevi ,/ee Copaiba 
Banana, fee Mufa 
Bane-berries, yes Chriftophori- 

ana 

Barbados, flower-fence, fee 
Poinciana 

— - Cherry, fee Maipi- 
ghia 

Barley, fee Hordeum 

- ■ — Naked, fee Triticum 
Barrenwort, fee Epimedium 
Bafil, fee Ocymum 

—— the Stone, fee Acinos 
Ballard Dittany x fee Pleudo- 
di&amnus 

Batchclors-button, fee Lychnis 
-* - : Pear, fee Solanum 


N D E X. 


Baulm, fee Melilla 
—— the Turkey, fee Mol- 
davica 

— ■ - - the Molucca, fee Mo¬ 
lucca 

Bay-tree, fee Laurus 
-■ ■ ■■■■ the Cherry, fee Lau- 
rocerafus 

-the Weft Indian, fee 

Myrtus 

— -the Rofeyfee Nerium 

arid Chamserhododendron 

— ■ - the Alexandrian,/** 
Rulcus 

Bead-tree, fee Azedarach 
Beam-tree, the White, fee 
Crataegus 

— - the Hard, or Horn¬ 

beam, fee Carpinus 

Bean, fee Faba 

, —— the Kidney,* fee Phafe- 
olus 

——- the Bog, or Marlh-trefoil, 
fee Menyanthes 
—— Caper,- fee Fabago 
-— Trefoil, fee Cytifus 

-Bean-tree, fee Corallo- 

dendron 

—- Bean-tree, the Kidney, 
fee Phafeoloides 
Beard, old Man’s, fee Clema- 
titis 

Bears-breech, fee Acanthus 

— Ear, fee Auricula 

—— Ear-fanicle, fee Cortula 
—— Foot, fee Helleborus 
Bedinjan, or Pottle John, fee 
Melongena 

Bedftraw, our Ladies, fee Gal¬ 
lium 

Bee-flower, fee Orchis 
Beech-tree, fee Fagus 
Beet, fee Beta 
Bell-flower, fee Campanula 
Bells, Canterbury, fee Cam¬ 
panula 

Bell-flower, the Steeple, fee 
Campanula 

*-the Peach-leav’d, fee 

Campanula 

Bells, the Hair, fee Hyacin- 
thus 

Bell-pepper, fee Capficum 
Belly-ach-weedj/ee Ricinoides 
Belmusk, or Abelmolck, fee 
Ketmia 

Benjamin-tree, fee Arbor Vir- 
giniana, f$c. 

Bennet-herb, fee Caryophyl¬ 
lata 

Berbcrry-bulh, fee Berberis 
Betony, fee Betonica 
Betony, Pauls, fee Veronica 
——— Water, fee Scrophu- 
laria ' 

Bethlehem-ftar, fee Ornitho- 
galum 


Bifol, or Twyblade,/** Ophris 
Bilberry, fee Vitis Idaea 
Bindweed, fee Convolvulus 
Birch-tree, fee Betula 

— -Weft Indian, fee Te¬ 

rebinthus 

Birds-eye, fee Adonis 
—— cherry, fee Cera fus 
-Foot, fee Ornithopodium 

— Neft,/e* Daucus vulgaris 

-Pepper, fee Cipflcum 

Birthwort, fee Ariftolochia 
Bifhopfweed, fee Ammi 
Biftort, fee Biftorta 
Bitter-fweet, fee Solanum fcan- 

dens 

Bitterwort, fee Gentiana 
Blackberry, fee Rubus 
Black-thorn, fee Prunus 
Black-briony, fee Tamnus 
Bladder-nut, fee Staphyloden- 
dron 

Blite, fee Blitum 
Blood-flower, fee Hxmanthus 
Bloodwort, fee Lapathum 
Blue-bottle, fee Cyanus 
Bolbonach, or white Sattin, 
fee Lunaria 

Bombaft, or C otton, fee Xylcn 
Bonanas, or Banana, fee Mula 
Boorcole, fee Braffica 
Borage, fee Borago 
Box-tree, fee Buxtis 
—— thorn, fee Lycium 
Bramble, fee Rubus 
Brank-urfm, fee Acanthus 
Brafllleto, fee Pfeudo-lantalum 
Bread, St John’s, fee Siliqua 
edulis 

Briar, the Wild, fee Rofa 
•— the Sweet, fee Rofa 
Eriony, fee Bryonia 
Briftol-flower,/«LychnisChaI- 
cedonica 

Brimftone-wort, fee Peuceda- 
num 

Brocoli, fee Braffica 
Brookl ime, fee Veronica aqua- 
tica 

Broom, the Green, fee Cytifo- 
genifta 

-- the Spanifh yellow, 

fee Genifta juncea 

— -the white Spanifh, fee 

Spartiura 

- -- the Butchers, feeKut- 

cus 

•——:— tape, fee Orobanche 
Brownwort, fee Scrophularia 
aquatica 

Bruifewort, fee Lychnis 
Bucks-horn, Plantain, fee Co- 
ronopus 

--horn, Crefs, fee Naftur- 

. tium 

--thorn, fee Rhamnus 

■— wheat, fee Fagopyrum 

Bugle, 
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Bugle, fea Bugula 
Buglois, fee Bugloflfum 

-theVipcrs,/b?Echium 

Bullace-tree, fee Prunus 
Bully-tree, fee Cainito 
Burdock, fee Lappa 

-the lefler, fee Xanthium 

Burnet, fee Fimpinclla 
—— Saxifrage, fee Tragofe- 
linum 

Butchers-broom, fee Rulcus 
Butter bur, fee Fetafites 
Butterfly, Orchis, fee Orchis 
Butter-wort,/ce Pinguicula 
Button-tree, fee Conocarpus 
and Platanus 


C 

Cabbage, /eeEraflica 

-the Sea, fee Crambe 

--Tree, fee Palma 

Cadlock, fee Rapiftrum 
Cajou, or Ca(hew-nut, fee A- 
cajou 

Calabafh, fee Melopepo 

-- Tree, fee Cuiete 

Calamint, fee Calamintha 

-the Water, fee Mentha 

Caltha puluflris, fee Populago 
Caltrops, fee Tribulus 
Calves-fnout,./^ Antirrhinum 
Cammock, fee Anonis 
Camomile, fee Chamacmelum 
Camphire-tree, fee Camphora 
Campion, fee Lychnis 
Candle-berry-tree, fee Gale 
Cane, the Bambo, Jee Arundo 

■ -the Indian flowering, fee 

Cannacorus 

-the Dumb, fee Arum 

--the Sugar, fee Arundo 

Candy-carrot, fee Myrrhis 
Candy-tuft, fee Thlafpi 
Candy-tuft-tree, fee Thlalpi- 
dium 

Canterbury-bell, fee Campa¬ 
nula 

Caper-bufli, fee Capparis 

-the Bean, fee Fabago 

Capons-tail-grals, fee Gramen 
Caraway, fee Carui 
Cardinal-flower, fee Rapun- 
tium 

Carduus, fee Cnicus 
Carline-thiftle, fee Carlina 
Carlock, fee Rapiftrum ' 
Carnation, fee Caryophyllus 

.-the Spanilh, fee Poin- 

ciana 

Carob, fee fiHqua edulis 
Carrot, fee Caucus 

■ -the Deadly, fee Thapfia 

-the Candy,- fee Myrrhis 

—■ the Scorching,/ccThapfia 
Caffada, crCaflfavi, fee Mani¬ 
la ot 

V(»L. II. 


N D E 

Caflldony, fee Stcechas 
—- the Mountain, fee Eli- 
chryium 

"-the Golden, fee £Ii- 

chryfum 

Caffioberry-bufh, fee Cafline 
Cataputia major, fee Ricinus 

— - minor, fee 'i ithy- 

malus 

Catchfiv, fee Lychnis 
Caterpillar, fee Sccrpioides 
Catmint,/Vf Cataria 
Cedar, ot Bermudas, fee Ju- 
niperus 

——- the berry-bearing, fee 
Cedrus 

- of Carolina, fee Tuni- 

perus 

—— of Goa, fee CupreflTus 

- of Jamaica, fee Cedrus 

Barbadenfium 

-of Lebanon, fee Cedrus 

-of Lycia, fee Cedrus 

-of Virginia, fte Juni- 

perus 

• -white, fee CupreflTus 

the Ballard,/ce Guazuma 
Celandine, fee Chelidonium 
Celery, or Salary, fee Apium 
Cen taury, the greater, fee Cen- 
taurium 

• -the lefler, fee Centau- 

rium 

Ceterach, fee Afplenium 
Chameleon Thiftle, fee Car¬ 
lina 

Charlock, fee Rapiftrum 
Charvil, /eeChaerophyllum 
Chafte-tree, fee Vitex 
Cheefe-runnet, fee Gallium 
Cherry-tree, fee Ceralus 
- Bay, fee Laurocerafus 

— — Barbados, fee Alalpighia 

-the Bird, fee Ceralus 

-Laurel, fee Laurocerafus 

-the Winter,/ceAlkekengi 

or Solanum 

• -the Portugal, fee Lauro¬ 

cerafus 

—— the Cowhage, fee Mal- 
pighia 

— the Clufter black of A- 
merica, fee Cerafi fimilis 
—— the Cornelian, fee Cor- 
nus 

Chervil, fee Chasrophyllum 

• -the greater, fee Myr¬ 

rhis 

Chefnut-tree, fee Caftanea 

■- the Horfe, fee Kip- 

pocaftanum 

-the Earth, fee Bulbo- 

caftanum 

■ 1 the Icarlct Horle, fee 

Pavia 

Chiches, fee Ciccr 
Chichling, fee Lathyrus 
Chickweed, fee Alfine 

5 K 


X. 

Chocolate-nut, fee Cacoa 
Chriftmas-role, fee Helieborus 
Chrift s-thorn, fee Paliurus 
Chriftopher-hcrb, fee Chrifto- 
phoriana 

Cicely, fee Myrrhis 
Cinquefoil, fee Quinquefolium 

-Ballard, fee Penta- 

phylloides 

— Shrub, fee Pentaphyl* 
loidcs 

Cinnamon, the wild, fee Ar¬ 
bor baccifera 

Ciftus, the Male and Female, 
fee Ciftus 

-the Dwarf, fee Helian- 

themum 

Citron-tree, fee Citrium 
Citrull, fee Anguria 
Cives, fie Cep a 
Clary, the garden, fee Sclarea 
’ 7 the wild, fee Horminum 
Climber, fie Clematitis 
Clivers, fee Aparme 
Cloud-berry, fee Chamxmorus 
Clover, fee Trefoil 

* --- the Snail, fee Med^ca 

Clovegilliflower, fee Caryo¬ 
phyllus 

Clowns-woundwort, fee Side- 
ritis 

Coaft-mary, fe Ballamita 
Cobnut, fee Corylus 
Coccigria, fee Cotinus Coriaria 
Cocklcomb, fee Pedicularis 

-Amaranth, fee Ama- 

ranthus 

Cocksfoot-grafs, fee Gramen 
Cocklhcad, fee Onobrychis 
Coco-nut, fee Palma nucifera 
Codlin-trcc, fee Malus 
Codlins and Cream, fee Cha¬ 
in senerium 

Coffee-tree, fee Jafminum 
Cole-leed, fee Napus 
Cole wort, fee Braftica 

the Sea, fee Convol¬ 
vulus 

Colliflower, fee Eraflica 
Coloquincida, fee Colocynthis 
Coltsfoot, fee Tuflilago 

-• the ftrange, fee Ca- 

calia 

Columbine, fee Aquilegia 
Comfrey, fee Symphytum 

Ipotttd, fee Pulmo- 

naria 

Conlound, the great, fie Sym¬ 
phytum 

-- the middle, fee Bugula 

*- the Jeaft, fee Beilis 

-Sarafins, fee Virea 

aurea 

Conval-lily, fee Lilium Con- 
vallium 

Coral-tree,/ee Corallodendron 
Coriander, fee Coriandrum 
Cork-tree, fee Suber 

Cor.v- 
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Corn-bottle, fee Cyanus 
Corn-flag, fee Gladiolus 
Corn-marygold, fee Chryfan- 
themum 

Corn-violet, fee\c nus Look¬ 
ing glafs 

Corn-fallet, fee Valerianella 
Cornel-tree, fee Cornus 
Cornelian-cherry, fee Cornus 
Coftmary, fee Balfamita 
Cotton-plant, fee Xylon 
Cotton-tree, fee Xylon 

-- the Silk, fee Ceiba 

Cotton-weed, fee Gnaphalium 
Couch-graft, fee Gramen 
Coventry-bells, fee Campa¬ 
nula 

Cowflip, fee Primula veris 

--of Jerufalem, fee Pul- 

monaria 

Covvs-lungwort, fee Verbaf- 
cum 

Crab-tree, fee Malus 
Cranesbill, jee Geranium 
Crcft, fee Nafturtium 

.-the Indian, fee Acriviola 

-. Sciatica, fee lberis 

-the Water, fee Sifym- 

brium 

.-Swines, fee Nafturtium 

-Winter, fee Sifymbrium 

Crimfcn Grafs-vetch, fee Nil- 
folia 

CroflTwort, fee Cruciata 
Croft of Jerufalem, fee Lych- 
ms 

Crowl, the Friars, fee Arifa- 
rum 

Crowfoot, fee Ranunculus 
Crow-garlick, fee Cepa 
Crow-flowers, fee Lychnis 
Crown Imperial, fee Corona 
Imperials 

Cuckow-flower,/eeCardamine 
Cuckow-pintle,/e<? Arum 
Cucumber, the garden, fee 
Cucumis 

■ -the wild, fee Elate- 

rium 

Cudweed, fee Gnaphalium 
Cullion, fee Orchis 
Cumin, fee Cuminum 
Currant-tree, fee Ribes 
Cuftard-apple, fee Guanaba- 
nus 

Cypreft-tree, fee Cupreflus 

-— the Summer, fee Che- 

nopodium 

■ -the garden, or lavender 

Cotton, /ceSantolina 

r- the field, or ground 

Pine, fee Charnspytis 


D 

Daffodil, fee NarcifTus 
■- Lily,,/ep Lilionarciffus 


N D E 

Daffodil, the Sea, fee Pancra¬ 
tium 

Daifey, fee Beilis 
•—— the ox-eye, fee Leucan- 
themum 

Dames-violet, fee Hefperis 
Dandelion, fee Dens leonis 
Danewort, or dwarf-elder, fee 
Sambucus 
Darnel, fee Lolium 
Darnel grafs, fee Gramen Lo- 
liaceum 

Date-tree, fee Palma 

-- the Indian, fee Gua- 

jacana 

Day-lily, fee Lilio-afphodelus 
Dead-nettle, fee Lamium 
Deadly-carrot, fee Thapfia 
Deadly-nightfhade, fee Bella- 
dona 

Devils-bit, fee Scabiofa 
Devil-in-a-Bufh, fee Nigella 
Diers-weed, fee Luteola and 
Genifta tindforia 
Dill, fee Anethum 
Diftaff-thiftlc, fee Atradfylis 
Dittander, fee Lepidium 
Dittany, fee Didtamnus 

■- the white, fee Fraxi- 

nella 

-the baftard Pfeudo- 

didlamnus 

Dock, fee Lapathum 
Dodder, fee Epithymum 
Dogsbane, fee Apocynum 
Dogberry-tree, fee Cornus 
Dogs-graft, fee Gramen 
Dogs-mercury, Jee Mercu- 
rialis 

Dogs-tooth, fee Dens Canis 
Dogwood, fee Cornus 

--of Jamaica, fee Pfeu- 

doacacia 

--of Virginia, fee Cor¬ 
nus 

Dogs-ftones, fee Orchis 
Dogs-tongue, fee Cynoglof- 
l'um 

Double-leaf, orTwyblade, fee 
Ophris 

Double-tongue, fee Rufcus 
Dovesfoot-cranesbill, Jee Ge¬ 
ranium 

Dragons, fee Dracunculus 
Dragon-tree, fee Palma 
Dragon, the wild or tarragon, 
Jee Abrotanum 
Dropwort, fee Filipendula 

-the water, Jee Oe- 

nanthe 

Ducks foot, fee Anapodophyl- 
lon 

Ducks-meat, fee Lenticula 
Dwale, or Deadly-nightfhade, 
fee Belladona 
Dwarf-bay, Jee Thyme!ia 
Dwarf-oak, Jee Quercus 
Dwarf-almond, Jee F'erfica 


E 

Earth-nut, fee Bulbocaftanum 

-Peafe, fee Lathyrus 

— — ■ 1 ■ • the African, fee Vicia 
Eglantine, or Sweet-briar, fee 
P^ofa 

Elder-tree, fee Sambucus 
■-the dwarf^ fee Sam¬ 

bucus 

themarfh, /ppOpulus 

-the Spanifh, fee Sau- 

rurus 

Elecampane, fee Helenium 
Elm-tree, fee Ulmus 
Enchanters-nightfhade,y£e Cir- 
caea 

Endive, fee Endivia and Ci- 
chorium 

Eryngo, fee Eryngium 
Eternal-flower, fee Xeranthc- 
mum, Elichryfum and A- 
maranthoides 

Everlafting-pea, fee Lathyrus 
Eyebright, fee Euphrafla 


F 

Feather-few, or Feaver-few, 
fee Matricaria 

Feather, the Princes, fee Ama- 
ranthus 

Felonwort, fee Solanum 
Felwort, Jee Gentiana 
Fennel, fee Foeniculum 
Fennel-hogs, fee Feucedanum 

-Giant, fee Ferula 

.-- Scorching,/?? Thapfia 

Fennel-flower, Jee Nigella 
Fenugreek, fee Focnum Crx- 
cum 

Fern, fee Filix 

- the fweet, fee Myrrhis 

Fiddlewood, fee Citharexylon 
Field-bafil, fee Acinos 
Fig-tree, fee Ficus 

- the arched Indian, fee 

Ficus 

*- the wild, fee Ficus 

—— the Indian, /??Opuntia 

- Pharaohs, Jee Mufa 

-the Infernal, fee Arge- 

mone 

Fig-marygold, fee Ficoides 
Figwort, fee Scrophularia 
Filbert, fee Corylus 
Finochia, fee Foeniculum 
Fir-tree, fee Abies 
Flag-corn, fee Gladiolus 
—-— the lweet-fccntcd, fee 
Calamus 

-- the yellow, fee Iri s 

Flax, fee Linum 

-the Toad, fee Linum 

Fleabane, fee Conyza 
Fieawort, Jee Plyilium 
Fiixweed, Jee Eryfimuin 

Flower- 
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I 

Flower-de-luce, fee- Iris and 
Xiphion 

--— gentle, fee Amaran¬ 
th us 

• -eternal, yeeXeranthe- 

mum 

* -everlafting^ fee Eli- 

chryfum 

Flower-fence, fee Poinciana 
Flower, four o’Clock, fee Ja- 
lapa 

Fluellin, fee Veronica 
Fly wort,or Catchfly,/ee Lych¬ 
nis 

Fools-ftones, fee Orchis 
Fox-glove, Jce Digitalis 
Fox-tail-grals, J'ee Gramen 
Framboile or Ralpberry, fee 
Rubus 

French-cowflip, fee Auricula 

-lavender, fee Stocchas 

- marygold, fee 'I’agetes 

-metcury, jee Mercuri- 

alis 

--wheat, fee Fagopyrum 

Fritrs-cowl, jee Arnarum 
Fritillary, jee Fricillaria 
Fumitory, Jee Fumaria 

—- bulbous rooted, fee 

Capnorchis 

-- bladder,Cyfticap- 

nos 

-podded, /eeCapnoiaes 

Furz, fee Gemlta 
Fuftick-tree, Jee Morus 


G 

Gale, or fwect-willow, fe 
Gale 

Galingale, the Englifh, fee 
Cy perus 

Gall-oak, fee Quercus 
G-arlick, Jee Allium 

-the Crow, fee Cepa 

Gatten-tree, fee Cornus 
Gaul, or Sweet-willow', fee 
Gale 

Gelder-rofe, fee Opulus 
Gentian, or Felwort, Jee Gen- 
tiana 

Gentianella, fee Gentiana 
Germander, fee Chamsedrys 

-tree, fee Teucrium 

--water, fee Scordium 

Gilliflower, fee Caryophyllus 

*-Queen’s, Jee Helperis 

-- (lock, Jce Leucoium 

—-yellow, fee Leucoium 

Gi!l-go-by-ground, fee Cha- 
mieclema 

Ginger, J'ee Zinziber 
Gl idioie, the water, fee Buto- 
mus 


N D E 

Gladwin, fee Iris 
Glaftwott, fee Kali 
Glaftenbury-thorn,/e£ Mefpi- 
I us 

Globe-daify, fee Globularia ' 
Globe-crowfcot,/ecHe]leboro- 
ranunculus ■ 

Globe-amaranthus, fee Ama- 
ranthoidcs 

Globe-flower, or Bottle, fee 
Cyanus 

Globe-thiftle, fee Echinopus 
Goats-ruc, Jee Galega 
Goats-beard, fee Tragopogon 
Goats-thorn, Jee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleafure, Jee Mya- 
grum 

Goldylocks, fee Coma aurea 
Golden Flower-gentle, fee 
Amaranthus 

Golden-cups, J'ee Ranunculus 
Golden-rod, J'ee Virga aurea 
Goofeberry-bufh, Jee .Grolfu- 
laria 

Goofc-grals, fee Aparine 
Gooie-foot, Jee Chenopodium 
Gorfe, fee Genifta 
Gourd, J'ee Cucurbita 

--the bitter, Jee Colo- 

cinthus 

-the Indian-tree, fee 

Cuiete 

•-- the four, fee Baobob 

Go to-bed at-noon, fee Tra¬ 
gopogon 

Goutwort, fee Angelica 
Grain, the oily, fee Sefamum 
—— the fcarlet, fee Opuntia 
Grape, fee Vitis 

—--the fea-fide, fee Gua- 

jabara 

Grape-flower, fee Mufcari 
Grais, fee Gramen 
-three-leav’d, fee Trifo¬ 
lium 

-of Parnaflus, fee Par- 

naflia 

Grals-vetch, fee Niflolia 
Graft-vipers, Jee Scorzonera 
Gray-mill, or Gromil, fee Li- 
thofpermum 

Green-winter, fee Pyrob 
Ground-ivy, fee Chamseclema 
Ground pine, Jee Chamsepytis 

-the (linking, fee Cam- 

phorata 

Groundfel, fee Senecio 

-African, Jee Cacalian- 

themum 

Guava, or Guajava fee Gujava 
Guiney-corn, fee Milium 

-- Hcnweed, fee Peti- 

veria 

—-- Wheat, fee Mays 

Gum-fuccory, Jee Chondrilla 


X. 


■ Hair-bells, fee Hyacinthus 
Hard-beam, fee Carpinus 
Hares-ear, fee Bupleurum 
Haresfoot-trefoil," fee Trifo¬ 
lium 

Hares-luttuce, fee Sonchus 
Hares-ftrong, Jee Peucedanum 
Harmel, fee Harmala 
Hartwort, fee Tordylium 
--of Ethiopia, fee Bu¬ 
pleurum 

Harts-horn, fee Coronopus 
Harts-tongue, fee Lingua Cer- 
vina 

Hatchet-vetch, fee Securidaca 
Hawkweed, fee Hieracium 
Hawthorn, fee Mefpilus 
Hazel, fee Corylus 

-witch, Jee Ulmus 

Hearts-eafe, J'ee Viola tricolor 
Heath, fee Erica 

- the black-berried, fee 

Empetrum 

-the low Pine, fee Coris 

Hedgehog-thiftle, Jee Melo- 
cadtus 

Hedge-hyflop, fee Digitalis 
Hedgc-muftard,/ee Eryfimum 
Hellweed, fee Convolvulus 
HtUebore, the black , fce Hel- 
Jeborus 

-the baftard, fee Hel- 

leborine 

• - the white, fee Vera- 

trum 

--the greateft black, fee 

Helleborus 

Helmet-flower, fee Caffida 
Hemlock, fee Cicuta 

* -- baftard, fee Cicutaria 

-water, fee Phellan- 

drium 

Hemp, fee Cannabis 

-agrimony, fee Eupato- 

rium 

-water, fee Bidens 

Henbane, fee Hyofcyamus 

-- the yellow, fee Ni- 

cotiana 

Herb-bennet, fee Caryophyl- 
lata 

-Chriftopher,/ee Chrifto- 

phoriana 

-Gerard, fee Angelica 

-of Grace, fee Ruta 

— Paris, fee Herba Paris 

-Robert, fee Geranium 

—— trefoil, Jee Trifolium 
—— trinity, fee Viola tricolor 

-true-love,/ee Herba Paris 

-two pence, fee Nummu- 

laria 

-willow, fee Salicaria 

•Hercules’s 
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Hercules’s-all-heal, fee Pafti- Jalap, fee Convolvulus 
naca Jafmine, Jce Jaiminum 

Hermoda&yl, fee Hermodac- -tree, fee Plumeria 

t yl us - Perfian, fee Lilac 

Hig-taper, fee Verbafcum-fcarlet, fee Eignonia 

Hogs fennel,/ee Peucrdanum Jerufalem-cowftip, fee Pulmo- 

Hollow-root, fee Fumaria naria 

Hollyhock, fee Malva rofea-£>g e s f ee Phlomis 

Holly-tree, fee Aquifolium Jefuits-bark, the falfe, fee Age- 

Holly-knee, fee Rufcus ratum 

..—• the fen, fee Eryngium Jews-mallow, fee Corchorus 
Holm-oak, fee Ilex Immortal-eagle-flower, fee 

Plolythiftle,/ee Cnicus Balfamina 

--rofe, fee Ciftus --— flower, fee Elichryfum 

Honeyiuckle, fee Caprifolium Indian-arrow-root, fee Ma- 


--French, fee Hedy- 

far tm 

v- trumpet, fee Pericly- 

menum 

-- upright, fee Chr.m:£- 

cerafus 

IJonefty, fee Lunaria 
Honey-flower, Melianthus 
Honey w'ort, Jee Cerinthe 
Honewort, fee Selinum 
Hops, fee Lupulus 
Hop-hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Horehound, fee Marrubium 

-bafe, Jee Stachys 

- baftard, fee Marru- 

biaflrum 

-- black, fee Ballote 

-water, fee Lycopus 

Hornbeam, fee Carpinus 
Horned-poppy', fee Glaucium 
Horfe-chefnut, fee Hippocaf- 
tanum 

--- fcarlet, fee Pavia 

Horfe-mint, fee Mentha 
Horfe-radifh, fee Cochlearia 
Horfe-fhoe-vetch, fee Ferrum 
Equinum 

Horfetail, fee Equifetum 
Horle-tongue, Jee Rufcus 
Horns and Hedgehog, fee Me- 
dica 

Hofe-in-hofe, fee Primula 
Veris 

Flounds-tongue, fee Cynoglof- 
f'um 

Houfleck, fee Sedum 
Humble-plant, fee Mimofa 
Hyacinth, fee Hyacinthus 
-- grape, f ee Mufcari 

• -itarry,/ce Flyacinthus 

ftellatus 

Hyflbp, j'ce Hyflopus 

• - hedge, fee Digitalis 


ranta 

-crefs, /eeNafturtium 

- corn, fee Mays 

»— fig, fee Opuntia 

- god-tree, fee Ficus 

•-reed, Jee Cannacorus 

Indigo, Jee Anil 
Job’s-tears, fceL achryma Jobi 
St. John : s-bread, fee Siliqua 
edulis 

St. John’s-wort, fee Hyperi¬ 
cum 

Sweet-John’s,/eeCaryophyllus 
barbatus 

Jonquil, fee Narciflfus 
Iron-wood, fee Lauro-affinis 
Tronwort, fee Sideritis 
Jucca, fee Yucca 
Judas-tree, fee Siliquaftrum 
Jujube, fee Ziziphus 
Julians, fee Heiperis 
Juniper, fee Juniperus 
Jupiter’s-beardJeeBarba Jovis 
Ivy-tree, fee Hedera 
Ivy, the ground, fee Chamse- 
clema 


K 

Kidney-bean, fee Phafeolus 

-tree, fee Phaleoloides 

Kidney-vetch, fee Vulneraria 
Kidney-wort, Jce Gcum and 
Cotyledon 

Kings-ipear, fee Afphodelus 
Knapweed, fee Jacea 
Knee-holm, fee Rufcus 
Knee-holly, fee Rufcus 
Knot-berries,/eeChamaemorus 
Knot-grafs, fee Polygonum 


L 


I 

Jacinth, fee Hyacinthus 
Jack-by-the-Hedge,/eeThlafpi 
Jack-in-a-box, fee Hernandia 
Jacob’s-ludder, fee Polemo- 
nium 


Laburnum, fee Cytifus 
Ladies-bed-ftraw', fee Gallium 

.-bower, fee Clematitis 

—— comb, fee Scandix 

-mantle, fee Alchimilla 

-feal, fee Tamnus 

—— fmock, fee Cardamine 


Ladies Slipper, fee CalceoJus 

-- traces, fee Orchis 

Ladder-to-heaven, Jce Foly- 
gonatum 

Lakcwced, Jee Perficaria 
Lambs-lettuce, fee Valeria- 
nella 

Larch-tree, fee Larix 
Lark-fpur, fee Delphinium 
Lalerwort, Jee Lalerpitium 
Lavender, Jee Lavendula 

--- cotton, fee Santoiina 

-fea, jce Limonium 

-French, Jee Stoechas 

Laurel, Jee Laurocerafus 
*“•- Alexandrian,/re Ruf¬ 

cus 

*- dwarf, fee Thymelea 

fpurge,/e^ Thymelea 
Lauruflinus, Jee Tinus 
Leadwort, Jee Plumbago 
Leeks, fie Porrum 
Lemon-tree, fie Limon 
Lentils, fee Lens 
Leopards-bane, /eeDoronicum 
Lettuce, fee Ladtuca 

-lambs, fee Vaierianelia 

Life-everlafting, fee Elichry¬ 
fum 

Lily, fee Lilium 
■— afphodel, fee LiJxo-aP- 
phodelus 

-daffodil, /ceLilio-narcififus 

-Guernfcy, fie Lilio-nar- 

ciflfus 

■-day, fee Afphodelus 

-hyacinth, fee Lilio-hya- 

cinthus 

—— of Japan, fee Lilic-nar- 
ciffus 

-May, fie Lilium conval- 

Iium 

-the Perfian, fee Fritillaria 

-St. Brunos, Jee Liliaf.um 

-the Superb, fie Metho- 

nica 

-water, fie Nymphaea 

Lime-tree, fie Tilia 
Lions-Jeaf, fee Leontopetalon 

• -foot-candy,/eeCatanance 

-tail, fie Leonurus 

Liquid-amber, fee Styrax 
Liquorice, fee Glvcyrrhiza 
-vetch, fee Orobus 

--wild, Jee Aftragalus 

Live-ever, jee Anacampferos 
Live-in-idlencfs, fee Violatri- 
color 

Liverwort, fee Lichen 

-noble, fee Hepatica 

Locker-goulons,/ee Hellcboro 
ranunculus 

Locuft-tree, or St. John’s- 
bread, Jce Siliqua edulis 
■- baftard, fie Courbaril 

• -Virginian, fee Acacia 

Logwood, jce Campechiana 

London- 
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London-pride, fee Geuni 
Looking-glafs, Venus’s, fee 
Campanula 

Loofeftrife, fee Lyfimachia 

■ - purple, fee Chamsene- 

rion 

* -fpiked, fee Salicaria 

Lote-tree, fee Celtis 

* -baftard,/e^Guajacana 

Love-apple, fee Lycoperlicon 
Lovage, fee Ligufticum 
Loufewort, fee Delphinium 
Lucern, fee Medica 
Lungwort, fee Pulmonaria 

-- cows, fee Verbalcum 

Lupine, fee Lupinus 
Luftwort, fee Ros folis 


M 

Maccaw-tree, fee Paima 
Madder, fee Rubia 

-petty, fee Rubeola 

Mad-apple, fee Melongena 
Madwort, fee Alyflon 
Mahogany, fee Arbor Ame¬ 
ricana, &c. 

Maidenhair, fee Adianthum 
- -— - white, fee Ruta Mu- 
rarla 

• - Englifh, fee Tricho- 

manes 

Male-balfamine, fee Momor- 
dica 

Mallow, fee Malva 

— tree, fee Althsea 

-- marlh, fee Althaea 

•• vervain, fee Alcea 

— ■■■ - Indian, fee Malvinda 

— -yellow, fee Abutilon 

-Jews, fee Corchorus 

- Venice, fee Ketmia 

Mammee, fee Mamei 

-fapota, fee Sapota 

Manchineel-trce, fee Manca- 

nilla 

Mandrake, fee Mandragora 
Mangrove-tree, fee Ketmia 

--grape, fee Guajabara 

Mantle, Ladies, fee Alchymilla 
Maple, fee Acef 
Maracock, fee Grartadilla 
Marjoram, fee Majorana 

-pot, fee Origanum 

-wild, fee Origanum 

• -winter, fee Origanum 

Marfh-marygold,/^ Populago 
-elder, fee Opulus 

—• mallow, fee Althaea 

■-trefoil, fee Menianthes 

Martagon, fee Lilium 
Marvel of Peru, fee jalapa 
Marum, or Maftick, fee Ma- 
ftichina 

Marygold, fee Caltha 
Vol. II. 
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Marygold-corn, fee Chryfan- 
themum 

■ African, fee Tagetes 

• -- French, fee Tagetes 

■ — ■ » Fig, fee Ficoides 

-marlh, fee Populago 

Mafterwort, fee Imperatoria & 

Aftrantia 

Maftick, fee Marum 

■ 1 thyme, fee Maftichina 

— — tree, fee Lentifcus 

• Indian, fee Molle 
Matfelon, or Knapweed, fee 

Jacea 

Maudlin, fee Ageratum 
May-bulh, fee Mefpilus 
May-lily, fee Lilium conval- 
lium 

May-weed, fee Cotula & Cha- 
msemelum 

Meadow-rue, fee Thalidtrura 

- - laffron, fee Colchicum 

——— fweet, fee Ulmaria 
— trefoil, fee Trifolium 
Mealy-tree, fee Viburnum 
Medick, fee Medica 

.-vetchling, fee Onobry- 

chis 

—— baftard, fee Medicago 
Medlar, fee Mefpilus 
Melancholy- thiftle, fee Cir- 
fium 

Melilot, fee Melilotus 
Melon-musk, fee Melo 

- water, fee Anguria 

Melon-thiftle, fee Melocadtus 
Mercury, fee Mercurialis 

— - - Englifh, fee Cheno- 

podium 

• -— French, fee Mercuri¬ 

alis 

Meu, or Spignel, fee Meum 
Mezercon, fee Thymelea 
Milfoil, fee Millefolium 
Milk-vetch* fee Aftragalus 
Milkwort, fee Polygala & 
Glaux 

Milkwort, or Spurge, fee Ti- 
thymalus 

Millet, fee Milium 
Miltwafte, fee Afpleniurii 
Mint, fee Mentha 

— cats, fee Nepeta 
Mi He toe, fee Vifcum 
Mithridate - muftard, fee 

Thlafpi 

Mock-ofange, fee Syringa 
Mock-privet, fee Phillyrea 
Moneywort, fee Nummularia 
Monklhood, fee Aconitum 
Monks-rhubarb, fee Lapa- 
thum 

Moon-feed, fee Menifpermum 
Moonwort, fee Lunaria 
Moon-trefoil, fee Medicago 
Mofs, fee Mufcus 

5 I* 


Motnerwort, jee Matricaria 
Mother of Thyme, fee Ser- 
pyllum 

Mountain-heath, fee Saxifraga 
Moth-mullein, fee Blattaria 
Moule-ear, fee Auricula muri3 
—— golden, fee Hieracium 
Mugwort, fee Artemifia 
Mulberry-tree, fee Morus 
Mulberrv-blite, fee Chenopo* 
dio-morus 

Mullein, fee Verbalcum 
Muftard, fee Sinapi 

— hedge, fee Eryfimum 

---mithridate,/ee Thlafpi 

— -baftard-mithridate, fee 

Thlafpidium 

' tower, fee Turritis 

— -treacle, fee Thlafpi 

& Jonthlafpi 

Myrrh, fee Myrrhis 
Myrtle, fee Myrtus 
-— Dutch, fee Gale 


N 

Nafeberry-tree, fee CainitO 
Naveiwort, fee Cotyledon 
--baftard, fee Craffula 

* 7" Venus, fee Ompha* 
dloeS 

* water,yfohydrocotyle 
Navew, fee Napus 
Netftarine 

Negro-oyl, fee Palma 
Nep, fee Cataria 
Nettle, fee Urtica 

--dead, fee Lamium 

ftinking-hedge, feeGa.\t- 
opfis 

--Roman, fee Urtica 

-tree, fee Celtis 

Nightlhade, fee Solanum 

*—-American,/^ Phyto^ 

lacca 

-climbing, ^ Bafella 

*— deadly, fee Belladona 

* inchanters, fee Circsea 
woody, fee Solanum 

Nipplewort, jee Lamplana 
Nonefuch, or Flower of Briftol, 
fee Lychnis 

None io-pretty, fee Geum 
Nofeblecd, fee Millefolium 
Nut-hazel, fee Corylus 

-- bladder, fee Staphylo-* 

dendron 

--earth, fee Bulbocaftanmn 

* -Indian, fee Vicia 

-- peafe, fee Lathy rus 

—• Malabar, fee Adhatoda 
_ phyfic, fee Ricinoides 
-— oily, fee Palma 

;-coco, fee Palma 

-— wall, fee Nux Juglans 

O 
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Oak-tree, fee QaercuS 

.-- evergreen, fee Ilex 

—-holm, fee Ilex 

--- Jerufalem, fee Che- 

nopodium 
Oats, fee Avena 
Oily-grain, fee Sefamum 
Oily-palm, fee Palma 
Oleander, fee Nerium 
Olive-tree, fee Olea 

--- wild, fee Ekeagnus 

--- of Barbados, fee Bon- 

tia 

--(purge,/ee Thymelaea 

One-berry, fee Herba-Paris 
One-blade, fee Smilax 
Onion, fee Cepa 

•-fea, fee Scilla 

Orach, fee Atriplex & Cheno- 
podium 

Orange-tree, fee Aurantium 

-mock, fee Syringa 

-mint, fee Mentha 

Origany, fee Origanum 
Orpine, fee Telephium aud 
Anacampleros 

.-baftard, fee Telephioides 

Ofier, fee Salix 
Ox-eye, fee Buphthalmum 

._daizy,/ce Leucanthemum 

Ox-flip, fee Primula veris 


P 

Paigles, or Cowflip, fee Pri¬ 
mula veris 

Palm-tree, fee Palma 
Palmetto, fee Palma 
Panick, fee Panicum 

--grafs, fee gramen 

Panfies, fee Viola tricolor 
Papaw, fee Papaya 
Paradife-apple, fee Malus 
Park-leaves, fee Androfaemum 
Parfley, fee Apium 

-baftard, fee Caucalis 

,-fools, fee Cicuta 

— -mountain, fee Oreo- 

felinum 

--wild milky, fee Thyft 

felinum 

•-Macedonian, fee Api¬ 

um 

Parfnip, fee Paftinaca 

— --cow, fee Sphondilium 

-- prickly-hcadcd, fee 

Echinophora 

— -- water, fee Sium 

Pafque-flower, fee Pulfatilla 
Paflion-flower, fee Granadilla 
Patience, fee Lapathum 


N D E : 

Pea, fee Pifum 
Peach-tree, fee Perfica 
— wolfs, fee Lycoperficon 
Peach-leav’d bell-flower, fee 
Campanula 
Pear-tree, fee Pyrus 
Peafe, fee Pifum 
_— everlafting,/w Lathyrus 

-earth-nut, fee Lathyrus 

—- heart, fee Corind um 

-- pigeon, fee Cytifus 

. — winged, fee Lotus 

Pellitory of the Wall, fee Pa- 
rietaria 

- - of Spain, fee Pyre- 

thrum 

-double, fee Ptarmica 

Penguin, fee Karatas 
Penny-royal, fee Pulegium 
Penny-wort, fee Cotyledon 

-- marlh, fee Hydrocotyle 

Peony, fee Paconia 
Pepper, Indian, fee Capficum 
- — water, fee Perficaria 

_ - poor-mans, fee Lepidium 

*-wall, fee Sedum 

-- Jamaica, fee Myrtus 

Pepper mint, fee Mentha 
Pepper wort, fee Lepidium 
Periwinckle, fee Pervinca 
Peftilence-wort, fee Petafites 
St. Peters-wort,/e* Hypericum 
& Afcyrum , 

--— ftirub, fee Vitis Idasa 

Petty-whin, fee Genifta 
Pheafants-eye, fee Adonis 

-pink, fee Caryo- 

phyllus 

Phyfic-nut, fee Ricinoides 
pigeon-pea, fee Cytilus 
Pile-wort, fee Chelidonia 
Pimento, or Jamaica-pepper, 
fee Myrtus 

Pimpernel, fee Anagallis 

.-water, fee Samolus 

Pimpillo, fee Opuntia 
Pine-apple, fee Anana 

-tree, fee Pinus 

-wild, Weft-Indian, fee 

Karatas 

-ground, fee Chamsepytis 

Pink, fet Caryophyllus 

-Indian, fe Caryophyllus 

Sinenfls 

Pipe-tree, fee Lilac 

- -— pudding, fee Cafia 

Fiftula 

Piperidge-tree, fee Berberis 
Pilhamin, fee Guajacana 
Piftachia-tree, fee Terebinthus 
Pitch-tree, fee Pinus 
Plane-tree, fee Platanus 
—— baftard, fee Acer majus 
Plantain, fee Plantago 

•-bucks-horn, fee Coro- 

nopus 


Plantain-lea, fee Plantago 

-- tree, fee Mula 

--- (hot, fee Cannacorua 

Plowmans-fpikenard, fee Co^ 
nyza 

Plum-tree, fee Prunus 
.—-— American, fee Icaco 
———• black, fee IcacO 

— -• hog, fee Monbin 

— -maiden, fee Icaco 

-Indian-date,y« Gua¬ 
jacana 

Pockwood, fee Guajacum 
Poets-rofemary, fee Cafia 
Poetica 

Poke, fee Phytolacca 
Poifon-tree, fee Toxicoden¬ 
dron 

--bu(h, fee Tithymaloides 

Poley-mountain, fee Polium 
Polianthus, fee Primula veris 
Polypody, fee Polypodium 
Pomegranate-tree, fee Punica 
Pond-weed, /eePotamogeiton 
Poor-mans-pepper, fee Lepi¬ 
dium 

Poplar-tree, fee Popu/us 
Poppy, fee Papaver 

— horned, fee Glaucium 

■-prickly, fee Argemone 

• -fpatling, fee Lychnis 

Pork-phyfic, fee Phytolacca 
Potatoes, fee Solanum 

— - Spanifh, fee Convol¬ 

vulus 

Prickly-pear, fee Opuntia & 
Cereus 

Prick-madam, fee Sedum 
Prick-timber, fee Euonymus 
Priefts-pintle, fee Arum 
Primroie, fee Primula veris 
-tree, fee Onagra 

• - night, fee Onagra 

Privet, fee Liguftrum 

-mock, fee Phillyrea 

Pudding-graft, fee Pulegium 
Pudding-pipe-tree, fee Caifia 

Fiftula 

Pumkin, or Pumpion, fee Pepo 
Purging-nut, jee Ricinoides 
Purple-wort, fee Trifolium 
Purflain, fee Portulaca 

-(ea, Jee Atriplex & 

Chenopodium 


Q. 

Quaking-graft, jee Gramen 
Queens-gilliflower, fee Helperis 
Queen of the Meadow, jee 
Ulmaria 

Quick, fee Melpilus 
Quick-beam, fee Sorbus 
Quicken-tree, Jee Sorbus 
Quince-tree, fee Cydonia 

R. 
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kadifti, fie Raphanus 

-horfe, fte Cochlearia 

Ragwort, fee Jacobaea 
Ragged-robin, fee Lychnis 
Rampion, fee Campanula 
Ramlons, fee Allium 
Rape, fee NapusSylveftris 

.-. wild, fee Rapiftrum 

— . - broom, fee Orobanche 
Rafpberry, fee Rubus Id reus 
Rattle-grafs, fee Pedicularis 
Red-wood, fee Frutex lauri- 
lolia, &c. 

Reed, fee Arundo 
—. Indian flowering, fee 
Cannacorus 

Reft-harrow, fee Anonis 
Rhubarb, fee Lapathum 

■ •monks, fee Lapathum 
Ribwort, fee Plant ago 
Rice,yec Uryza 

Rie, fee Secale 
Robin-wake, fee Arum 
Rocket, fee Eruca 

■ corn, fee Erucago 

*—--the Double, fee Hef- 

peris 

-winter,yee Sifymbrium 

Rock-role, fee Ciftus 
Role-tree, fee Rofa 
Role-bay, fee Nerium &Cha- 
mxrhododendron 
Rofe-campion, fee Lychnis 
Role-guelderland, fee Opulus 
—— of Jericho, fee Hefperis 

-China, fee Ketmia 

—- holly, or rock* fee Ciftus 
Rofe-root, fee Anacampferos 
Rofemary, fee Rofmarinus 
Rue, fee Ruta 

-goats, fee Galega 

. meadow, fee Thali&rum 

-« wall, fee Ruta muraria 

— wild, or Syrian, fee Har- 
niala 

Rupture-wort, fee Herniaria 
Ruih, fee Juncus 
*— flowering, fee Butomus 
Rye, fee Secale 
— ' grafs, fee Gramen 


S 

Saffron, fee Crocus 
■ — meadow, fee Colchicum 

-baftard, fee Carthamus 

Sage, fie Salv ia 
——- of Jerufalcm,/eePhlomis 
& Pulmonaria 

--wood, fee Scordium 

—— tree, jec 1 hlomis 
—-Indian wild, fee Camara 
Saint-foin, fee Onobry chis 


Sallow, fee Salix 
Salomons-feal, fee Polygonal 
turn 

Saltwort, fee Kali 
Samphire, fee Crithmum 
Sanicle, fee Geum 

• -bears-ear,yt* Cortufa 

Sappadilla, fee Guanabanus 
Saracens-conlound, fee Virga 

aurea 

Saflafras, fee Cornus 
Sattin-flower, fee Lunaria 
Satyrium, fee Orchis 
Sauce-alone, fee Hefperis 
Savin, fee Sabina 
—— Indian, fee Bauhinia 
Savory, fee Satureia 
Saxifrage, fee Saxifraga 

-burnet, fte Tragofe- 

linum 

--- golden, fee Chryfc- 

fplenium 

Scabious, fee Scabiofa 
Scarlet-oak,y£eQuercus& Ilex 
Sciatica-crels, fee Lepidium 
Scorpion-gral's, or Citterpil- 
lars ,fee Scerpioides 
Scorpion-fenna, fee Emerus 
Scurvy-grafs, fee Cochlearia 
Sea-buckthorn, fee Rham- 
noides 

Sea-colwort, fee Crambe 
Sea-lavender, fee Limonium 
Sea-pink, fee Statice 
Sell-heal, fee Brunella 
Senna-baftard, fee Colutea 

-bladder, fee Colutea 

— jointed, podded, fee Co- 
ronilla 

-Scorpion, fee Emerus 

Sengreen, or Houlleek, fee 
Sedum 

Senfitive-plant, fee Mimofa 
Serpents-congue, fee Ophic- 
glolfum 

Service-tree, fee Sorbus 
—— wild, fee Crataegus & 
Sorbus 

Setwell, fee Valeriana 
Setterwort, or Bearsfoot, fee 
Helleborus 

Shaddock, or Pumplemoes, 
fie Aurantium 
Shave-grafs, fee Equifetum 
Shepherds-needle, fee Scandix 

• -pouch, or Purfe, fee 

Burfa Paftoris 

--ftaff^ fee Dipfacus 

Sicamore the true, fee Ficus 
— 1 ■ —the falfe, fee Acer 
Silk-grafs, fie Aloe 
—— Virginian, ytePcriploca 
Silver-bu b, fee Barba Jovis 
...—weed, fie Pentaphylloides 
Skirret, fie Sifarum 
Skull-cap, fee Caflida 
Slipper, the Ladies, fie Hel- 
leborine 


Sloe-tree, fie Pruniis 
Smallage, fie Apiuni 
Snail-trefoil, fee Medici 
Snakeweed, fee Biftorta 
Snakeroot, fee Ariftolochia 

— rattle, fie Polygala 
Snapdragon, fie Antirrhinum 
Snap-tree, fee Adhatoda 
Sneezwort, fie Ptarmica 
Snowdrop, fie Narciflb-leu- 

coium 

--tree, fee Arbor Zey- 

lanica 

Sopewort, fie Lychnis 
Sope-berrv, fie Sapindus 
Soldier, frelh-water, fie Alo- 
ides 

Solomons-leal, fie Polygona- 
tum 

Sorrel, fee Acetofa 

-tree, fie Acetofa 

-- wood, fie Oxys 

Southernwood,^ Abrotanum 
Sowbread, fie Cyclamen 
Sour-fop, fie Guanabanus 
Sow-thiftle, fie Soncbus 
Spanilh-nur, fee Sifyrinchium 

— -arbor-vine, fiee Con¬ 

volvulus 

-- elder, fie Saururus 

— rofemary, fee Thy- 
melea 

Sparrovv-grafs, fie Afparagus 
Spatling-poppy, fie Lychnis 
Spear-kings, fee Afphodelua 
Spear-wort, fee Ranunculus 
—— mint, fie Mentha 
Speedwell, Veronica 
Sperage, fie Afparagus 
Spiderwort, fiee Phalangium & 
Ephemeron 
Spignel, fee Meum 
Spike-lavender, fie Lavendula 
Spinach, fie Spinachia 
Spindle-tree, fee Euonymus 
Spleenwort, fee Afplenium 

---rough, fiee Lonchitis 

Spoon wort, fiee Cochlearia 
Spurge, fie Tithymalus 

•- laurel, fie Thymelsea 

•———olive, fie Chamadea 

--—baftard, fie Tithyma- 

loides 

Squalhes, fiee Melo-pepo 
Squill, fiee Scilla 
Stags-horn-tree, fiee Rhus 
Star-flower, fie Ornithogalum 
Star of Bethlehem, fiee Orni¬ 
thogalum 

Star-hyacinth, fee Hyacinthus 
Stellatus 

Star-thiftle, fiee Calcitrapa 
Starwort, fee After 

— -yellow, fie Afterifcus 

& Helenium 
Stickadore, fee Stoechas 
Stock-gilliflower, fie Leucc- 
ium 

Stock— 
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Stock-gilliflower, dwarf an¬ 
nual, fee Hefperis 
Stone-break, fee Alchymilla 
& Saxifraga 
Stone-crop, fee Sedum 
—— tree, fee Blitum 
Storax-tree, fee Styrax 
Strawberry, fee Fragaria 

--tree, fee Arbutus 

.--fpinach,yle Chenopo- 

dio-morus 

Succory, fee Cichorium 

—--gum, fee Chondrilla 

Sugar-cane, fee Arundo 
Sulphur-wort,yZ'<! Peucedanum 
Sultan-flower, fee Cyanus 
Sumach, fee Rhus 
—— - ... Coriars, fee Coriaria 
■ Venus, fee Coccygria 

—- myrtle-leav’d, fee Co¬ 

riaria 

Sun-dew, fee Ros Solis 
Sun-flower, fee Corona Solis 
Sun-lpurge, fee Tithymalus 
Swallow-wort, fee Afclepias 
Sweet-apple, fee Guanabanus 
Sweet-William, fee Caryo- 
phyllus 

Sweet-willow, fee Gale 
Swines-crefs, fee Nafturtium 
Sycamore, fee Acer 


T 

Tamarind-tree, fee Tamarin- 
dus 

Tamarisk, fe Tamarifcus 
Tanfey, fee Tanaeetum 

• -• wild, fee Pentaphyl- 

loides 

Tare, fee Vicia 
Tarragon, fee Abrotanum 
Teafel, fie Dipfaeus 
Thea, South-lea, fee Cafline 
Thiflle, fee Carduus 

.■ - - blell'ed, fee Cnicus 

-carline, fee Carlina 

-diftaffj fee Atra&ylis 

• -fiih, fee Acarna 

■■ globe, fee Echinopus 

— . - ladies, fee Carduus 

— - melon, /teMelocaclus 

--■ melancholy, fee Cir- 

icum 

— -milk, fee Carduus 

——— low, fee Sonchus 

—~-flar, fee Calcitrapa 

-torch, fee Cereus 

Thorn-apple, fee Stramonium 
Thorn, black, fee Prunus 

.-box, fee Lycium 

.-- Chrift’s, jee Paliurus 

.-cockfpur, fee Mefpilus 

—--Egyptian, fee Acacia 

— . - Glaitenbury,yee Mef¬ 

pilus 

--goats, fee Tragacantha 

■ —haw, fee Mefpilus 


Thorn-purging, fee Rhamnus 

— — ■ white, fee Mefpilus 
Thorough-wax, fee Bupleu- 

rum 

Three-leav’d-grafs, fee Trifo¬ 
lium 

Thrift, fee Statice 
Throatwort, fee Campanula 
Thyme, fee Thymus 
-lemon, fee Serpyllum 

— -•maftichj/eeMaltichina 

Mother-of-Tbyme, fee Ser¬ 
pyllum 

Toad-flax, fee Linaria 
Tobacco, fee Nicotiana 
Toothwort, fee Dentaria 
Toothpick, fee Vifnaga 
Tormentil, fee Tormentilla 
Touch-me-not, fee Balfamina 
& Elaterium 

Tower-muftard, fee Turritis 
Traces, ladies, fee Orchis 
Travellers-joy, fee Clematitis 
Trefoil, fee Trifolium 

— -bean, fee Cytifus 

■■■■ birdsloot, fee Lotus 

— marll],yfe Menianthes 

--- moon, fee Medicago 

--flirub, fee Dorycnium 

— ■ ■ - fnail, fee Medica 
1 liar-headed, fee Tri¬ 
folium 

— itrawb:rry,7?fTrifolium 

Treacle-mullard, fee Thlafpi 
Tree, the Cork, fee Suber 
—— chafte, feeYitex 

-Indian-god, fee Ficus 

-germander, fee Teucrium 

—— mealy, fee V iburnum 

-of Liie, fee Thuya 

True-love, fie Herba-Paris 
Trumpet-flower, y?eBignonia 
— — — honeyfuckle, fee Pe- 

riclymenum 

Tuberofe, fee Hyacinthus 
Tulip, fee Tulipa 
—— African, fee Haemanthus 

-tree, fee Tulipifera 

——— laurel-leav’d, Jee Mag¬ 
nolia 

Tunhoofj fee Chamaeclema 
Tupelo, fee Arbor in aqua na- 
lcens, Sc. 

Turbith, fee Thapfia 
Turks-cap, fee Lilium & Me- 
locadtus 


Venus-comb, fee Scandix 

— looking-glafs, fee Cam¬ 
panula 

—— navelwort, fee Ompha- 
lodes 

Vervain, fee Verbena 
■ mallow, fee Alcea 
Vetch, fee Vicia 

— bitter, fee Orobus 

— chickling, fee Lathyrus 

-crimfon-grafs,yee Nilfolia 

—— hatchet, fee Securidaca 
•— horfelhoe, fee Ferrum 

Equinum 

—— kidney, fee Vulneraria 
—— liquorice, fee Apios 
—— medic, fee Onobrvchis 
—— milk, fee Aftragalus 
Vetchling, fee Aphaca 
Vine, fee Vitis 
—— white, fee Bryonia 
-—■ black, fee Tamnqs 

— Spanilh arbor, fee. Con¬ 
volvulus 

Violet, fee Viola 

•-— Queens or Dames, fee 

Hefperis 

■-bulbous, fee Narciflcw 

leucoium 

——» dogs-tooth. fee Dens 
Canis 

—— corn, or looking-glafs, 
fee Campanula 
Vipers-buglofs, fee Echium 
Vipers-grafs, fee Scorzonera 
Virgins-bower, fee Clematitis 
Virginian-filk, fee Periploca 
Virginian-acacia, fee Pfeudoa- 
cacia 


W 

Wake-robin, fee Arum 
Wall-flower, fee Leucoium 
Wallwort, or dwarf-elder, 
fee Sambucus 
Walnut, fee Nux juglans 
Wartwort, fee Zazyntha 
Water-calamint, fee Meutha 
—— crefs, fee Sifymbrium 
— dropwort, fee Oenanthe 
” germander, fee Scordium 
— — horehound, fee Lycopus 
hemp-agrimony, fee Bi- 
dens 


Turky-balm, fee Moldavica 
---■ ■ wheat, Jee Mays 
Turnep, fee Rapa 
— French, fee Napus 
Turnfol, fee Heliotropium 
Tutfan, fee Androfsemum 
Twyblade, fee Ophris 


V 


- fee Nymphaea 

— parfnep, fee Sium 

-pepper, Jee Perlicaria 

Wayfaring-tree, fee Viburnum 
Weed-diers, fee Luteola 
Weld, or Would, fee Luteola 
Wheat, fee Triticum 
■—■ Indian, fee Mayz 

--cow, Jee Melampy- 

rum 


—-buck, fee Fagopyrum 

Valerian, fee Valeriana Whicken, or Quickbeam, fee 

- -Greeks Polemonium Sorbus 

Whin, 
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Whin, cr Gozz, fee Genifta 
fpinofa 

—— petty, fee Genifta 
Whortle - berry, fee Vitis 
Idaea 

Widow-wail, fee Chamaelaea 
Willow-tree, fee Salix 
«■ ■ ■ herb, fee Salicaria 

- French, fee Chamae- 

nerion 

■- wort, fee Salicaria 
— — fweet, fee Gale 
Williams-fweet, fee Caryc- 
phyllus 

Wind-flower, fee Anemone 
Wind-feed, fee Anemonolper- 
mus 


N D E 

Winter-aconite, _/c£ Aconitum 
Hyemale 

W'inter-bark, _/£« Arbor bac- 
cifera 

Winter-cherry, fee Alkekengi 
and Solatium 

Winter-crefs, fee Sifymbrium 
Winter-green, fee Pyrola 
Witch-hazel, fee Ulmus 
Woad, fee Ifatis 
Wolfsbane, fee Aconitum 
Wood-anemone, fee Anemo- 
noides 

Woodbine,Caprifolium 
■— dwarf, fee Chamaepericly- 
menum 

—. upright, fee Chamaecerafus 


X. 

Woody-nightlhade, fee Sola- 

num 

Woodroof, fee Afperula 
Wood-fage, fee Scordium 
Wood-forrel, fee Oxys 
Wormwood, fee Abnnthium 
Wound-wort, fee Vulneraria 

— ■ ■ of Dorias, fee Doria 

— - Achilles’s fee Mille¬ 

folium 


Y 

Yams, fee Ricophora 
Yarrow, fee Millefolium 
-water, fee Hottonia 


Index Latinus. 


A 


r \ Belmofch, vide Ketmia 
Abies 
Abtotanum 

Abrotanum fbemina, vide San- 
tolina 

Abrus, vide Orobus 

Abiinthiuin 

Abutilon 

Acacia 

Acacia Germanorum^/Vte Pru- 
nus fylveftris 

Acacia Virginiana, vide Pfeu- 
doacacia 
Acajou 

Acanthium, vide Carduus 
Acanthus 

Acarna, vide Carduus 

Acer 

Acetofa 

Acetofella, vide Oxys 
Achillea, vide Millefolium 
Acinos 
Aconitum 
Aconitum hyemale 
Acorus adulterinus, vide Iris 
lutea 
Acriviola 
Adhatoda 
Adianthum 

Adianthum album, vide Ruta 
muraria 
Adonis 

ALfchynomene, vide Mimofa 
ytgilops, vide Gramen 
JEthiops, vide Sclarea 
Yot. II. 


Ageratum 

Agnus caftus, vide Vitex 
Agrifolium, vide Aquifolium 
Agrimonia 

Agrimonia aquatica, vide Bi- 
dens 

Agrimonoides 

Anovai 

Aizoon, vide Aloides 
Alaternoides 
Alatemus ( 

Alcea 

Alcea Algyptiaca, vide Ket¬ 
mia 

Alcea veficaria, vide Ketmia 

Alchimilla 

Alhagi 

Alkekengi 

Alleluja, vide Oxys 

Alliaria, vide Helperis 

Allium 

Allium fylveftre, vide Cepa 
Alnus 

Alnus baccifera, vide Fran- 
gula 
Aloe 
Aloides 

Alopecuros, vide Gramen 

Alfme 

Althaea 

Althaea frutex, vide Ketmia 

Alyfloides 

Alyflon 

Alyflon Galeni, vide Maru- 
bium 

5 M 


Amara-dulcis, vide Solanum 
Amaranthoides 
Amaranthus 
Amberboi, vide Cyanus 
Ambram fpirans, vide Fru¬ 
tex, &c. 

Ambrolia 

Amelanchier, vide Mefpilus 
Amellus Virgilii, vide After 
Atticus 
Ammannia 
Ammi 

AmomumGermaniae, wV&Sium 
Amomum YYwiu^vide Solanum 
Amoris pomum, vide Lyco-. 

perficon 

Amygdalus 

Anacampferos 

Anacardium occidentale, vide 
Acajou 
Anagallis 

Anagallis aquatica, vide Ve*j 
ronica 
Anagyris 
Ananas 

Anapodophyllon 

Anchufa 

Androface 

Androfaemum 

Anemone 

Anemonoides 

Anemonofpermus 

Anethum 

Angelica 

Angelic* 


a 
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Angelica baccifera, vide Ara- 
lia 

Aneuria 

Anil 

Anifum 

Anonis 

Anoro, vide Mitclla 
Anthora, vide Aeonitum 
Anthyllis leguminofa, vide 
V ulneraria 
Antirrhinum 
Aparine 
Aphaca 
A pi os 

Apium # 

Apium Macedonieum Fuchfn, 
vide Sium 
Apocynum 
Aquilolium 
Aquilcgia 

Arachidna, vide Vicia 
Aralia . . 

Arbor Americana fraxini fo¬ 
lds, . 

Arbor baccifera Canarienhs, 
&c. 

Arbor baccifera laurifblia aro- 
matica, &c. 

Arbor benzoinifera 
Arbor, coral, vide Corallo- 
dendron 

Arbor crepitans, vide Hura 
Arbor Judas, vide Siliquaftrum 
Arbor laurifolia, fcjV. 

Arbor excel la 


Aftrantia 

Atractylis 

Atriplex 

Atriplex baccifera, vide Che- 
nopodio-morus 
Atriplex olida, vide Cheno- 
podium 

Avellana, vide Corylus 
Avena 
Aurantium 
Auricula urfi 

Auricula leporis, vide Bupleu- 
rum 

Auricula muris, vide Pilofella 
Azederach 


B 

Baccifera arbor, &c. 

Banillera 

Balauftium, vide Punica 

Ballote 

Balfamina 

Ballamina mas, vide Momor- 
dica 

Balfamita 

Bamia mofehata, vide Ketmia 
Bananas, vide Alula 
Baobab 

Barba caprse, vide Ulmaria 
Barba Jovis 

Barbarea, vide Sifymbrium 
Bardana major, vide Lappa 
Bardana minor, vide Xanthi- 


Biftorta 

Blattaria 

Blitum 

Bocconia 

Boerbaavia 

Bonduc 

Bontia 

Bonus Henricus, vide Cheno- 
podium 
Borbonia 
Borago 

Botrys, vide Chenopodium 
Branca urfina, vide Acanthus 
Brallica 

Braflica marina, vide Crambe 
td Convolvulus 

Brazilleto, vide Pfeudofanta- 
lum 

Breynia 

Brunella 

Brunsfellia 

Brufcus, vide Rufcus 

Bryonia 

Buddleia 

Buglollum 

Bugula 

Bulbocaftanum 

Bulbocodium 

Buphthalmum 

Bupleuroides 

Bupleurum 

Burfa paftoris 

Butomus 

Buxus 


Arbor in aqua nafeens 
Arbor Virginiana 
Arbor Zeylanica 
Arbufcula Afra repens 
Arbutus 

Archangelica, vide Angelica 
Arctium, vide Lappa 
Argemone 

Argchtaria, vide Pentaphyl- 
loidcs 

Aria Theophrafti, vide Cra¬ 
taegus 
Arilarum 
Ariftolochia 
Armeniaca 

Arinoracia, vide Cochlearia 
Artanita, vide Cyclamen 
Artemilia 
Arum 
Arundo 
A fa rum 
J\fclepias 
A ley rum 
Alparagus 
Alperugo 
Afperula 
Afphodelus 
Afplenium 
Alter 
Afterifcus 
Aiteroides 
Allragaloides 
Aftragalus 


um 

Baruce, vide Hura 

Barleria 

Bafella 

Balilicum, vide Ocymum 
Battatas, vide Solanum 
Bauhinia 

Becabunga, vide Veronica 
Begonia 

Behen album, vide Lychnis 
Bchen rubrum, vide Limo- 
nium 

Belladona 

Beilis 

Beilis major, vide Leucanthe- 
mum 
Bellonia 
Benzoin 
Berberis 
Bermudian a 
Bernardia 
Belleria 
Beta 

.Betonica 

Betonica aquatica, vide Scro- 
phularia 

Betonica Pauli, vide Veronica 

Betula 

Bidens 

Bifolium, vide Ophris 

Bignonia 

Bihai 

Billingua, vide Rufcus 


C 

Caapeba 

Cabritta, vide Samoloides 
Cacalia 

Cacalianthemum 

Cacao 

Cachrys 

Caefalpina 

Cajan, vide Cytifus 

Cainito 

Cajous, vide Acajou 

Cakile 

Calaba 

Calamintha 

Calamintha aquatica, vide 
Mentha 
Calceolus 

Calcitrapa, vide Carduus ftel- 
latus 
Caltha 

Caltha palultris, vide Populago 

Calthoides 

Camara 

Campanula 

Campechia 

Camphora 

Camphorata 

Cannabina 

Cannabis 

Canna Indica,wd?Cannacorus 
Canntfcorus 

Canella 
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Car.clla alba, vide Arbor bac- 
cil'era, 

Capillus Veneris, wc/eAuian- 
/ thum 

Capnoidcs 

Capnorchis 

Capparis 

Capparis fabago, vide Fabago 
Capraria, vide Samoloides 
Caprilolium 
Caplicum 

Cardamindum, vide Acriviola 

Cardamine 

Cardiaca 

Card uus 

Carduus bcncdi£tus, vide 
Cr.icus 

Carduus globcljus, vide Echi- 
nopus 

Carduus fullonum, vide Dip- 
facus 

Carduus ftellatus 
Carlin a 

Carob, vide Siliqua edulis 

Carpinus 

Carthamus 

Carui 

Caryophyllata 

Caryophyllus 

Cali a 

C.illia 

Cali'da 

Cafline 

Caltanea 

Caitanea equina, vide Hippo- 
caftanum 
Caftorea 
Catanance 

Cataputia major, vide Ricinus 
Cataputia minor, vide Tithy- 
malus 
Cataria 
Caucalis 

Cedrus conifera, vide Ccdrus 
libani 

Cedrus baccifcra 
Cedrus Barbadenfium 
Cedrus Bermudiana, vide Ju- 
niperus 

Cedrus Caroliniana, vide Ju- 
niperus 

Cedrus Virginiana, vide Juni- 
perus 
Ceiba 
Celcis 

Centaurium majus 

Centaurium minus 

Centincdium, wV/c Polygonum 

Cepa 

Cerafus 

Cerafo aflinis 

Ccratia, vide Siliqua edulis 
Cerationte affinis, vide Cour- 
baril 
Cereus 
Cerinthe 
Chierophyllum 
Chamxcerafus 

Chamazciitus, vide Helianthe- 
mum 


N D E 

Chamseclema 

Chamazcriltapavonis, vide Sen¬ 
na lpuria 

Chamsedaphnc, vide Rufcus 
C b amazd rys 
Cham&lca 
Chamjzmelum 

ChainsLinelpilus, vide Mef- 
pilus 

Chamaemorus 

Chamaenerion 

Chamiepitys 

Chamseriphe, vide Palma hu- 
milis 

Chamaerhododendron 
Chamaerubus, vide Rubus 
Chamaefyce, vide Tithymalus 
Chelidonium 
Chelidonium minus 
Chelone 

Chenopodio-morus 

Chenopodium 

Chondrilla 

Cbrillophoriana 

Chrylanthemoides 

Chryfanthemum 

Chryfofplenium 

Cicer 

Cichorium 

Cichorium verrucarum, vide 
Zacintha 
Cicuta 
Cicutaria 
Cinara 

Cineraria, vide Jacobaea ma¬ 
rina 
Circaea 
Ciriium 
Ciltus 

Ciltus humilis, vide Hcliar.- 
themum 
Citharexylum 
Citreum 

Citrullus, vide Anguria 

Clematitis 

Clinopodium 

Clutia 

Clymenum 

Cnicus ' 

Coa 

Coccygria, vide Cotinus 

Cochlearia 

Cocos, vide Palma 

Colchicum 

Collinfonia 

Colocafia, vide Arum 

Colocynthis 

Colutea 

Colutea fcorpioides, vide Eme- 
rus 

Coma aurea 
Commelina 
Conocarpodendron 
Conocarpus 

Confolida major, vide Sym¬ 
phytum 

Confolida media, wfcBugula 
Confolida minima, vide Beilis 
Confolida regalis, vide Del¬ 
phinium 


X. 

Convolvulus 

Conyza 

Copaiba 

Corallodendron 

Corchorus 

Coriandrum 

Coriaria 

Corindum 

Coris 

Corifpermum 

Cornu cervinum, vide Rhanz- 
nus 

Cornus 

Cornutia 

Corona fratrum, vide Carduus 

Corona imperialis 

Corona foils 

Coronilla 

Coronopus 

Coronopus Ruelii, vide Xs- 
llurtium 
Cortufa 

Cortex Winteranus, vide Bac- 
eifera arbor, &c. 

Corylus 

Coitus hortenfisj vide Balfa- 
mita 
Cotinus 

Cotonea malus, vide Cydc- • 
nia 

Cotonealler, vide Mefpilus 
Cotula 

Cotula foetida, vide Chamr- 
melum 
Cotyledon 
Courbaril 
Crambe 
Cralfula 
Cratazgus 

Crataeogonon, vide Melampy. 
rum 

Critta galli, vide Pedicularis 

Crilta pavonis, vide Poinciana 

Crithmum 

Crocus 

Crotalaria 

Cruciata 

Crupina Bclgarum, vide Ser- 
ratula 
Cucubalus 
Cucumis 

Cucumis afininus, vide Elate- 
rium 

Cucurbita 

Cucurbitifera,, vide Cuiete 

Cuiete 

Cuminoides 

Cuminum 

Cuprclfus 

Cururu 

Cyanus 

Cyclamen 

Cydonia 

Cymbalaria, vide Linaria 
Cynocrambe, vide Mercurialis 
Cynogloffum 
Cvnosbatos, vide Rofa 
Cynoforchis, vide Orchis 
Cyperoides, vide Gramen 

Cylticapnos 
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Cyfticapnos 

Cytifc-genifta 

Cytifus 

Cytifus incanus, vide Barba 
jovis 

Cytifus lunatus, vide Medi- 
cago 


D 

Daftylus, vide Palma 
Dalea 

Dalechampia 

Damafonium 

Datura, vide Stramonium 

Daucus 

Daucus CreticusywV/e Myrrhis 

Delphinium 

Dens canis 

Dens leonis 

Dentaria 

Dentillaria, vide Plumbago 
Diapenfia, vide Sanicula 
Di&amnus 

Di&amnus albus, vide Fraxi- 
nella 
Diervilla 
Digitalis 
Diofcorea 
Dipfacus 
Dodartia 
Doria 
Doronicum 
Dorftenia 
Dorycnium 
Douglaflia 
Draba 

Draco arbor, vide Palma 
Draco herba, vide Abrotanum 
Dracc-cephalon 
Dracunculoides, vide Hae- 
manthus 
Dracunculus 

Dracunculus hortenfis, vide 
Abrotanum 

Dracunculus pratenfis, vide 
Ptarmica 

Drofion, vide Ros folis 
Dulcamara, vide Solanum 


E 

Ebulus, vide Sambucus 
Echinomeloca&us, vide Me- 
locaftus 
Echinophora 
Echinopus 
Echium 
Elseagnus 
Elaterium 

Elatine, vide Linaria 

Elephantopus 

Elephas 

Elichryfum 

Emerus 

Empetrum 

End i via 

EnulaCampanaj^/^eHelenium 


N D E X, 


Ephedra 

Ephemerum 

Epimedium 

Equifetum 

Erica 

Erica baccifera, vide Empe- 
trum 

Erigeron, vide Senecio 

Eruca 

Erucago 

Ervum 

Eryngium 

Eryfimum 

Efculus, vide Quercus 
Efula,w^c Tithymalus 
Euonymoides 
Euonymus 
Eupatorium 

Eupatorium Graecorum, vide 
Agrimonia 

Eupatorium mefue, vide Age- 
ratum 

Euphorbium 

Euphrafia 


Fragaria 

Frangula 

Fraxinella 

Fraxinus 

Fritillaria 

Fritillaria cralla, vide Afclepus 
Frutex lauri foliis, 
Frumentum Indicum, vide 
Mays 

Frutex Africanus ambram fpi— 
rans 

Frutex ALthiopicusyiWe Clutia 
Frutex pavonius, vide Poin- 
ciana 

Fruticulus Africanus 

Fuchlia 

Fumaria 

Fumaria filiquofa, vide Cap- 
noides 

Fumaria tuberola, vide Cap- 
norchis 

Fumaria veficaria, vide Cyfti¬ 
capnos 


F 


Faba 

Faba ./Egvptia, vide Arum 
Faba craifa, vide Anacamp- 
feros 

Faba Graeca, vide Yicia 

Fabago 

Fagonia 

Fagopyrum 

Fagotriticum, . vide Fagopy¬ 
rum 
Fagus 

Farfar, vide Tuftilago 
Ferrum equinum 
Ferula 

Fico del Inferno, vide Arge- 
mone 
Ficoidea 
Ficoides 
Ficus 

Ficus Indica, vide Opuntia 

Filago 

Filicula 

Filipendula 

Filipendula aquatica, vide 
Oenanthe 
Filix 

Flammula Jovis, vide Clema- 
titis 

Flos Africanus, vide Tagetes 
Flos Armeniacus, vide Caryo- 
phyllus barbatus 
Flos cuculi, vide Lychnis 
FlosConftantinopolitanuSjwVfe 
Lychnis 

Flos mirabilis, vide Jalapa 
Flos pailionis, w^Granadilla 
Flos folis, vide Corona folis 
Flos trinitatis, vide Viola tri¬ 
color 

Fcenum Burgundiacum, vide 
Medica 

Fcenum Graecum 


G 

Gale 

Galega 

Galega nemorenfis, vide Oro- 
tus 

Galeopfis 
Gallium 
Garidella * 

Genifta 

GenifteI!a,wd?Genifta 

Gentiana 

Gentianellaj vide Gentiana 

Geranium 

Gefnera 

Geum 

Gingidium, vide Vifnaga 
Gladiolus 

Gladiolus aquatilis, vide Bu- 
tomus 


Gians terrae, vide Lathyrus 

Glaftum, vide Ilatis 

Glaucium 

Glaux 

Globularia 

Glycyrrhiza 

Glycyrrhiza fylveftris, vide 
Aftragalus 
Gnaphaiium 
Gnaphalodes 


Goflypium, vide Xylon 
Goflypium arboreum, 
Ceiba 


vide 


Gramen 

Gramen Pama fE t vide Pamaflia 
Granadilla 

Gratiola, vide Digitalis 

Groflularia 

Guajacana 

Guajacum 

Guajava 

Guanabanus 

Guazuma 

Guidonia 

Gundelia 


H 
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Hsemanthus 

Halicacabum, vide Alkekengi 
Halimus, vide Atriplex 
H »rmala 
Hcdera 

lledera terreftris, vide Cha- 

maeclcma 
Hedvpnois 
Hed) ftrum 
Heltniartrum 
Helenium 

Helianthemum * 

Heliotropium 

Hclleborafier, , u/cfcHelleborus 

Hellcborine 

Helleborus 

Helleborus albus, vide Vera- 
trum 

Hemerocallis, vide Lilium 
Hemionitis 

Hepatica, vide Lichen 
Hepatica trifolia 
Heptaphyllum, vide Fragaria 
Herba Paris 

Herba Gerardi, vide Angelica 
Hermannia 
Hermodadylus 
Hernandia 
Herniaria 
Hefperis 
Hieracium 
H'ppocaftanum 
Hippoglofifum, vide Rulcus 
Hippolapathum, vide Lapa- 
thum 

Hippomarathrum, vide Fae- 
niculum 

Hippofelinum, i;/VfeSmyrniuna 

Hippuris, vide Equifetum 

Hirundinaria, vide Afclepias 

Holofleum, vide Lychnis 

Hordeum 

Horminum 

Hottonia 

Hura 

Hyacinthns 
Hyacinthus flellatus 
Hyacinthus tuberofus 
Hydrocotyle 

Hydrolapathum, vide Lapa- 
thum 

Hydrophyllon 

Hydropiper, vide Perficaria 

Hyofcyamus 

Hyoferis 

Hypecoum 

Hypericum 

H y per i cum frutex, awfe ^pirea 

Hypociftis 

Hyffopus 


I 

' acea 

Jacobaea 

Jalapa 

Jalapa officinarum, vide Con¬ 
volvulus 
Jafminoides 
Jafminum 
VOL. II. 


N D E X. 

Jafminum Mexicanum, vide Laurus Alexandrina, vide 
Bignonia Rufcus 


Jafminum arboreum, vide 
Plumeria 

Jafminum Perficum,wfe Lilac 
Iberis, vide Lepidium 
Ibifcus, vide Althaea 
Icaco 
Ilex 

Illecebra, vide Sedum 

Impatiens, vide Cardamine 

Imperatoria 

Indigo, vide Anil 

Inga 

Int\ bus, vide Endivia 

Jonthlaipi 

Iris 

Iris bulbofa, vide Xiphion 
Iris uvaria, vide Aloe 
Ifatis 
Ifora 

Judaica arbor, vide Siliqua- 
ftrum 

Jujuba, vide Zizyphus 
Juncus 

Juncus floridus, vide Butomus 

Juniperus 

Jufticia 

K 

Kali 

Kali iEgyptiaca, vide Ficoides 
Karatas 

Katsjula kalengu 

Kempfera 

Ketmia 

Keiri, vide Leucoium 
Knawel, vide Millegrana 

L 

Lablab, vide Phafeolus 
Labrum Veneris,'u/cteDipfacus 
Labrufca, vide Vicis 
Laburnum, vide Cytifus 
Lachrymajobi 
Laduca 

Laduca agnini, vide Valeria- 
nella 

Ladanum, vide Galcopfis 
Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Lamium 

Lamium cannabinum 
Lamium luteum, vide Galeop- 
fis 

Lampfana 

Lantana, vide Viburnum 

Lapathum 

Lappa 

Lappa minor, vide Xanthium 
Larix 

Laferpitium 

Lathyrus, vide Tithymalus 

Lathyrus 

Lavatera 

Lavendula 

Laureola, vide Thymelaea 
Lauro affinis, &c. 
Laurocerafus 
Laurotaxa, vide Rulcus 
Laurus 
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Laurus-tinus, vide Tinus 

Ledum 

Lens 

Lentifcus 

Leontopetalon 

Lcontopodium 

Leonurus 

Lepidium 

Lepido-carpodendron 

Leucanthcmum 

Leucoium 

Levifticum, vide Ligufticum 
Lichen 

Lignum Campechianum, vide 
Campechiana 

Lignum rorum, vide Lauro 
affinis 

Lignum fandum, vide Gua- 
jacum 
Liguflicum 
Liguftrurn 
Lilac 

Liliaftrum 

Lilio-afphodclus 

Lilio-fritillaria 

Lilio-hyacinthus 

Lilio-narciffus 

Lilium 

Lilium convaliium 
Lilium Perficum, vide pritil- 
laria 

Lilium Sarnienfe, vide Lilio- 
narcifffus 

Lilium fuperbum, vide Me- 
thonica 
Limon 
Linjonium 
Linaria 

Linaria fcoparia, vide Cheno- 
podium 

Lingua cervina 
Linum 

Linum umbilicatum, vidsQm- 
phalodes 
Lippia 

Liquidamber, vide Styrax 

Lithofpermum 

Lobelia 

Lobus echinatus, vide Bonduc 

Lonchitis 

Lotus 

Lotus arbor, vide Celtis 

LufFa 

Lunaria 

Lupinus 

Lupulus 

Luteola 

Lychnis 

Lycium 

Lycoperficon 

Lycopodium 

Lycopus 

Lyfimachia 

Lyfimachia corniculata, vide 
Onagra 

Lyfimachia galeyiculata, vide 
-CaiHda 

Lyfimachia filiquofa, vide 
ChamsMerion Cnoolp 


I 

LyfimacHia Ipicata, ride Sali- 

caria 

< 

M 

Macaleb, vide Cerafus 
Magnolia 

Mahaleb, vide Cerafus 
Majorana 

Mala TEthiopica, vide Melon- 
gena 

Mala Armeniaca, vide Arme- 
niaca 

Mala cotonea, vi J e Cydonia 

Mala itifana, vide Melongena 

Malacoides 

Malpighia 

Malva 

Malva arborea, vide Althasa 
Malva rolea 

Malva Veneta, ‘wfeKetmia 
Malus 

Mai us Armeniaca, vide Ar¬ 
meniaca 

Malus aurantia, vide Aurantia 

Malus cydonia, vide Cydonia 

Malus limonia, vide Limon 

Malus Medica, vide Citreum 

Malus Perfica, vide Perfica 

Malus Punica, vide Punica 

Mamei 

Mancanilla 

Mandragora 

Mangles 

Manihot 

Maranta 

Marrubiaftrum 

Marrubium 

Marrubium nigrum, vide Bal 
lote 

Martynia 

Marum 

Maftichina 

Matricaria 

Mays 

Medica 

Mcdicago 

Melampyruna 

Meliantbus 

Melilotus 

Meliflfa 

Melo 

Meloca&us 

Melochia, vide Corchoros 

Melongena 

Melopepo 

Menifpermum 

Mentha 

Mentha cataria, vide Cataria 

Menthaftrum, vide Mentha 

Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mercurialis 

Mefpilus 

Methonica 

Meura 

Mezereon, vide Thymelsa • 
Milium 

Milium folis, vide Litholper- 
mum 


N D E 

Millegrana, vide Hcrniaria 

Millefolium 

Milleria 

Mimola • 

Mirabilis Peruviana, vide Ja- 
lapa 
Mitella 
Moldavica 
Molle 
Molluca 
Mollugo 
Moly 

Momordica 

Alonbin 

Montia 

Morina 

Morfus diaboli, vide Scabiofa 
Alorfus gallinse, vide Alfine 
Morfus ranse, vide Nymphsea 
Alorus 

Mofchatellina 

Aluntingia 

Murucuia 

Mufa 

Mulcari 

Mufcipula, vide Lychnis 

Alufcus 

Alyagrum 

Alyofotis 

Alyofurus 

Myrabolanus, vide Alonbin 

Alyrrhis 

Alyrtus 

Myrtus Brabantica, vide Gale 
Myxa 

N 

Napellus, vide Aconitum 
Napus 

Narciflb-leucoium 

Narciflus 

Nafturtium 

Nafturtium aquaticum, vide 
Sifymbrium 

Nafturtium Indicum, vide 
Acri viola 

Nepeta, vide Cataria 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 

Nigellaftrum, vide Lychnis 
Nil, vide Anil 

Noli me tangere, vide Balfa- 
mina 

Nummularia 
Nux juglans 

Nux veficaria, vide Staphylo- 
dendron 
Nymphasa 

O 

Obelifcotbeca 

Ochrus 

Oculus Chrifti, vide Hormi- 
num 

Ocymaftrum, vide Lychnis 

Ocymutn 

Oenanthe 


X. 

. Oldenlandia 
Oleander, vide Nerium 
Olea 

Olea fylveftris, vide Elaeagnos 

Omphalodes 

Onagra 

Onobrychis 

Ophiogloflum 

Ophris 

Opulus 

Opuntia 

Orchis 

Orellana, vide Mitella 

Oreofelinum 

Origanum 

Ornithogalum 

Omithopodium 

Orobanche 

Orobus 

Oryza 

Oimunda 

Oxyacantha, vide Mefpilos 
Oxycoccos 

Oxy lapathum, wt/e Lapathum 
Oxys 

P 

Padus, vide Cerafus 

Pseonia 

Pal urus 

Palma 

Palma Chrifti, vide Ricinus 

Paludapium, vide Apium 

Panax, vide Paftinaca 

Panax coloni, vide Sidexitia 

Panicum 

Pancratium 

Papaver 

Papaya 

Parietaria 

Parkinfonia 

Parnaftia 

Paronychia 

Parthenium, vide Matricaria 

Partheniaftrum 

Paftinaca 

Paftinaca aquatica, vide Si uni 
Paftinaca tenuifolia, vide Dau- 
cus 

Patientia, vide Lapathum 
Pavia 
Pedicularis 
Pelecinus 
Pentaphylloides 
Pentaphyllum, wfeQuinque- 
folium 

Peplis, vide Tithymalus 
Pepo 

Percepier, vide Alchimilla 
Pereskia 

Perfoliata, vide Bupleurutn 

Peridymenum 

Periploca 

Perfea 

Perfica 

Perficaria 

Pervinca 

Petafites 

Petiveria 
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Petrofelinum, vide Apium 

Peucedanum 

Phalangium 

Phalaris 

Phaleoloides 

Phafcolus 

Phellandrium 

Phillyrea 

Phlomis 

Phu, vide Valeriana 
Phytolacca 
Pilofella 
Pitnpinclla 

Pimpinella faxifraga, vide Tra- 
golelinum 

Pinafter, vide Pinus 
Pinguicula 

Pinguin, vide Karatas 
Pinus 

Piper Indicum, vide Capftcum 
Pifhamin, vide Guajacana 
PHonia 

Piftachia, vide Terebinthus 
Piftolochia, vide Ariftolochia 
Pifum 

Pifum cordatum, vide Corin- 
dum 
Pittonia 
Plantago 
Platanus 
Plinia 
Plumbago 
Plumeria 

Pneumonanthe, vide Gentiana 

Podagraria, vide Angelica 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polium 

Polyacanthus, vide Carduus 

Polygala 

Polygon atura 

Polygonum 

Polypodium 

Poma amoris, vide Lycoper- 
ficon 

Fomum Adami, vide Auran- 
tium 

Populago 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla, vide Pentaphyl- 
loides 

Primula veris 

Prunella, vide Brunella 

Prunus 

Ffeudo-acacia 

Pfeudo-di&amnus 

Pfeudo-narcifTusjT/WeNarciflTus 

Pfeudo-lantalum 

Pfyllium 

Ptarmica 

Pulegium 

Pulmonaria 

Pullatilla 

Punica 

Pyracantha, vide Mefpilus 
Pyrethrum ,<■ 

Pyrola 
Pyrus , 

5 , 


Quamoclit 

Quercus 

Quinquefolium 

R. * 

Radix cava, vide Fumaria 

Randia 

Ranunculus 

Rapa 

Raphaniftrum 

Raphanus 

Raphanus aquaticus 
Raphanus rufticanus, vide 
Cochlearia 
Rapiftrum 
Rapunculus 
Rapuntium 
Rauvolfia 
Refeda 

Rhabarbarumj'u/ie Lapathum 

Rhagadiolus 

Rhamnoides 

Rhamnus 

Rhodia radix, vide Anacamp- 
feros 
Rhus 

Rhus myrtifolia, vide Coriaria 

Ribes 

Ricinoides 

Ricinus 

Rivina 

Rocambole, vide Allium 

Rojoc 

Rondeletia 

Rofa 

Rofa hiericontea, vide Thlafpi 

Rola Sinenfis, vide Ketmia 

Rofmarinus 

Ros folis 

Rubeola 

Rubia 

Rubus 

Ruellia 

Rulcus 

Ruta 

Ruta canina, vide Scrophu- 
iaria 

Ruta muraria 
Ruyfchiana 

S 

Sabina 

Sagitta 

Salicaria 

Salicornia 

Salix 

Salvia 

Salvia agreftis, vide Scordium 

Salvia vitae, vide Ruta muraria 

Sambach, vide Jafminum 

Sambucus 

Samoloides 

Samolus 

Sanguis draconis, vide Palma 

Sanicula 

Santolina 

Sapindus 

Saponaria, vide Lychnis 
Sapota 


Sarracena 

Satureia 

Saururus 

Saxifraga 

Saxifraga aurea, vide Chry- 
fblplenium 
Scabiofa 
Scandix 
Scilla 
Sclarea 
Scolymus 
Scordium 

Scorodonia, vide Scordium 

Scorpioides 

Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

Scutellaria, vide Caflida 

Secale 

Sccuridaca 

Sedum 

Selinum, vide Sium 

Senecio 

Senna 

Senna fpuria 
Serjania 

Strpenraria, vide Ariftolochia 

Serpyllum 

Serratula 

Sefamum, vide Digitalis 
Sefeli 

Sefeli v'Ethiopicum, vide La- 
lerpitium 

Sefeli offidnarum, vide Siler 

Sefeli pratenle, vide Silaum 

Sherardia 

Sicyoides 

Sideritis 

Sideritis arvenfis, vide Gale- 
opfis 
Silaum 
Siler 

Siliqua edulis 

Siliqua Arabica, vide Tama- 
rindus 

Siliqua fylveftris, vide Sili- 
quaftrum 
Siliquaftrum 

Simpla nobla, vide Buplcu- 
roides 
Sinapi 
Sinapiftrum 
Sifarum 

Sifon, vide Sium 

Silymbrium 

Siiyrinchium 

Sium 

Smilax 

Smyrnium 

Solanoides 

Solanum 

Solanum lethale, vide Bella* 
dona 

Solarrum racemofum, vide 
Phytolacca 

Solanum veficarium, vide Al- 
kekengi 
Soldanella 

Soldanella maritima, vide Con¬ 
volvulus 


Sonchus 

Sophia, rvide Eryfimum 

Sorbus 


le 


Sorbus 

Sorbus torminalis, vide Cratae¬ 
gus 

Sorgum, vide Milium 
Spartium 

Spartium Hifpanicum, vide 
Genifta 

Speculum Veneris, vide Cam¬ 
panula 
Spergula 
Sphondylium 

Spina acida, vide Berfceris 
Spina alba, vide Mefpilus 
Spina infedioria,'w'cfe R.hamnus 
Spinachia 

Spinachia fragifera, vide Che- 
nopodio-morus 
Spiraea 
Stachys 

Staphyllodendron 
Scaphyiagria,i;/^ Delphinium 
Statice 
Stcechas 
Stramonium 
Stratiotes, vide Aloides 
Strychnodendron, vide Sola- 
num 
Styrax 
Suber 

Succila, vide Scabiofi 
Suriana 
Symphytum 
Syringa 

T 

Tabernemontana 

Tacamahaca 

Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamariicus 

Tamnus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia 

Taraxacon, vide Dens leonist 
Taxus 

‘ Telephioides 
Telephium 

Telephium vulgare, vide Ana- 
campferos 
Terebinthus 
Ternatea 
Tetragonocarpos 
Teucrium 
Thalidrum 
Thapfia 

Thapfus-barbatus, vide Ver- 
bafeum 
Thlafpi 

- Thlafpibifeutatum,'wfeThla- 
fpidium 

Thlafpi clypeatum, vide Jon* 
thlafpi 

Thlafpi fruticofum,wfc Alyf 
(on 

Thlafpi umbellatum, vide Na- 
fturtiura 
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Thlafpidium 

Thora, vide Aconitum 

Thuya 

Thymbra 

Thymelaea 

Thymus 

Thyfilinum 

Tilia 

Tinus 

Tithymaloides 

Tithymalus 

Tordylium 

Tormentilia 

Tota bona'Vide Chenopodium 

Toxicodendron 

Trachelium 

Tragacantha 

Tragi a 

Tragopogon 

Tragorchis, vide Orchis 

Tragofelinum 

Tribulus 

Trichomanes 

Trifolium 

Trifolium acidum, vide Oxys 
Trifolium argentatum, vide 
Cytifus 

Trifolium fruticofum, vide 
Dorycnium 

Trifolium cochleatum, vide 
Medica 

Trifolium falcatum, vide Me- 
dicago 

Trifolium paludofum, vide 
Meninthes 

Trifolium halicacabum, vide 
Vulneraria 

Trifolium fpioofum> vide Fa- 
gonia 

Triofteofpermum 
Tripolium, vide After 
Triticum 

Triticum Indicum, vide Mays 
Triticum vaccinum, vide Me* 
lampyrum 
Triumfetta 
Tulipa 
Tulipifera 

Tunica, vide Caryophyllus 

Turbith, vide Convolvulus 

Turnera 

Turritis 

Tuflilago 


V 


Vaccaria, vide Lychnis 
Vaccinia, vide Vitis Idaea 
Valeriana 

Valeriana Graeca, vide Pole- 


monium 

Valerianella 

Vanilla 

Veratrum 

Verbafcum 



Verbafculum, vide Cyanus & 
Primula veris 
Verbena 
Veronica 
Viburnum 

Viburnum Americanum, vide 
Camara 
Vicia 

Vicia lutea, vide Aphaca 
Vincetoxiqum, vide Alclepias 
Viola 

Viola aquatica, vide Hottonia 
Viola hyemalis, Tvrfc Hefperis 
Viola Indica, vide Acriviola 
Viola lunaria, vide I.unaria 
Viola mariana,<w</e Campanula 
Viola matronaliSj'wcfe Lunaria 
Viola Peruviana, u/ctejalapa 
Viorna, vide Clematitis 
Virga aurea 

Virga fanguinea, vide Cornu* 
focmina 
Vilcum 
Vifnaga 
Vitex 
Vitis 

Vitis alba, vide Bryonia 

Vitis nigra, vide Tamnus 

Vitis Idaea 

Ulmaria 

Ulmus 

Umbilicus Veneris, vide Coty¬ 
ledon 

Unifolium, vide Smilax 
Volubilis, vide Convolvulus 
Urtica 

Urtica iners, vide Gal top (is 
Urtica aculeata, vide Canna- 
bina , 

Urtica mortua, vide Lamiura 
Urucu, vide Mitella 
Uva crifpa, vide GrolTularia 
Uva urfi 
Vulneraria 

Vulvaria, vide Chenopodium 
X 

Xanthium 

Xanthoxylum 

Xeranthemum 

Ximenia 

Xiphion 

Xylon 

Xylofteon 

Xyris, vide Iris 

Y 

Yerva mora, vide Arbor bac- 
cifera Canarienfis 
Yucca 

Z 

Zaciniha 

Zingiber 

Ziziphus 
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